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PREFACE. 


A  NEW  edition  of  Archbishop  Leighton's  Works  be- 
ing called  for,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  accompany 
it  with  a  more  complete  life^  than  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world,  of  their  venerable  author.  To  effect 
this  object  no  trouble  and  expense  have  been  spared 
by  the  publisher.  Old  sources  of  information  have 
been  explored  anew ;  and  inquiries  have  been  car- 
ried into  every  fresh  quarter,  from  whence  it  could 
be  hoped  that  materials,  which  had  eluded  the  dili- 
gence of  former  biographers,  might  be  collected,  to 
illustrate  the  conduct  and  character  of  this  pre- 
eminent christian.  It  was  indeed  to  be  expected 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
little  or  nothing  would  be  obtainable  from  local  re- 
collections; and  that  the  voice  of  tradition  would 
be  totally  silent,  or,  if  it  spoke  at  all,  would  speak 
only  hi  broken  and  indistinct  murmurs.  And  such 
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in  some  degree  is  the  case.  The  shadows  of  for- 
getfulness  have  closed  upon  almost  all  that  Leighton 
said  or  did,  of  which  the  memory  has  not  been  per- 
petuated by  its  connexion  with  matters  of  political 
interest :  and  even  of  those  little  anecdotes,  which 
have  reached  this  distant  period  with  his  name  en- 
graven on  them,  the  descent  is  commonly  so  ob- 
scure and  uncertain,  that  it  has  been  thought  better 
to  reject  what  may  possibly  be  genuine,  than  to  run 
any  risk  of  admitting  what  is  spurious.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state,  that  Bishop  Bumefs  History  of 
his  own  Times  is  the  staple,  from  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ensuing  narrative  is  taken;  nothing  of 
any  consequence  which  is  told  in  that  work  being 
omitted  in  this  memoir.  One  repository,  however, 
has  been  unlocked  to  the  present  editor,  which  was 
not  accessible  to  his  predecessors.  He  has  had  the 
perusal  of  a  manuscript  letter,  addressed  to  Bishop 
Burnet  by  Mr.  Edward  Lightmaker,  in  which  the 
writer,  who  was  son  to  that  sister  with  whom  the 
Archbishop  passed  his  last  ten  years,  recounts 
whatever  particulars  he  could  call  to  mind  of  his 
uncle's  habits  of  life  and  discourse.  To  verify  this 
manuscript  by  external  evidence  has  been  found  im- 
possible :  but  the  internal  proof  is  too  strong  to  leave 
any  reasonable  doubt  of  its  being  the  autograph  of 
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Leigh ton*s  nephew;  and  its  genuineness  being  a86er'» 
tained^  no  question  can  arise  about  its  authenticity; 
The  composition  of  it  is  confused  and  disorderly} 
for  the  worthy  writer  has  put  down  the  memorable 
actions  and  sayings  of  his  revered  uncle,  as  they 
occurred  to  his  memory ;  interspersing  many  pious 
and  affectionate  remarks,  which  are  creditable  to  his 
disposition  indeed^  but  prejudicial  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  his  narration.  It  has  been  one  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  present  biographer,  to  extract  the  jewels 
from  this  heap;  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  order, 
that  chronology  seemed  to  prescribe,  or  that  served 
best  to  reflect  light  on  the  Archbishop's  character. 
One  of  the  surest  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
document  arises  from  copies  of  four  letters  subjoined 
to  it,  bearing  Leighton*s  signature. 

Besides  drawing  largely  from  this  mine,  into 
which  no  shaft  had  previously  been  sunk,  I  have 
endeavoured,  by  ransacking  a  variety  of  records 
for  incidental  notices  of  the  subject,  to  enrich  this 
memoir  with  new  particulars,  and  to  rectify  former  in- 
accuracies concerning  facts  and  dates.  To  this  end, 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  the 
Town  Register  of  Edinburgh,  have  been  carefully 
inspected;  and  nothing,  I  believe,  has  been  over- 
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looked,  that  would  have  contributed  to  our  object, 
among  the  various  papers  in  the  College  Library  at 
Glasgow.  Moreover,  the  ''  Memoranda  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Leighton,  Bishop  of  Dumblain,  by  Bishop  Ken- 
net,"  which  are  included  in  the  Lansdown  manu- 
scripts, have  been  collated  with  the  chapter  in 
Wodrow's  History  which  treats  of  the  attempted 
Accommodation,  and  proves  to  be  a  transcript 
from  the  former,  with  a  few  inconsiderable  addi- 
tions. For  some  of  these  researches  I  have  been 
indebted  to  Mr.  Fleming,  the  Librarian  of  Glasgow 
College;  and  for  some  to  Dr.  M'Crie  of  Edinburgh, 
than  whom,  the  public  will  unanimously  allow,  an 
abler  auxiliary  could  not  be  desired  in  biographical 
investigations.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Grierson,  also,  the 
respectable  minister  of  Dunblane,  has  been  at  pains, 
which  I  regret  to  add  have  proved  unavailing,  to 
detect  any  relics  of  the  venerable  saint,  which  had 
not  yet  mouldered  away,  nor  been  discovered  and 
enshrined  by  any  antecedent  historian.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  success  of  our  researches  has 
gone  beyond  our  anticipations;  and  scattered  frag- 
ments have  been  recovered,  which  are  found,  when 
put  together,  of  value  sufficient  to  overpay  the 
labour  it  has  cost  to  gather  them  up.    If  not  enough 
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to  fill  up  the  chasms,  by  which  the  circumstances 
already  known  of  the  holy  Prelate's  life  are  widely 
severed,  they  yet  shorten  those  blank  intervals; 
they  furnish  links  for  connecting  many  incidents  of 
his  public  career;  and  the  glimpses  we  catch  of 
him,  though  still  lamentably  "  few  and  far  between/* 
are  no  longer  so  few  and  so  widely  apart,  as  to  ex- 
hibit him,  in  his  successive  re-appearances,  like  a 
friend  returning  to  us  after  an  absence  so  protracted, 
that  we  with  difficulty  recognise  his  features. 

In  the  biographical  relation,  now  presented  to  the 
world,  the  public  conduct  of  Leighton  is  discussed  in 
such  detail,  as  may  possibly  be  deemed  an  invasion 
of  the  province  of  history.  But  I  felt  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  with  an  almost  his* 
torical  minuteness;  because,  after  balancing  friendly 
against  hostile  representations,  I  became  fully  satis- 
ned  that  those  deeds  of  his  life,  which  are  some- 
times thought  to  tarnish  his  fair  fame,  are  the  very 
deeds,  which  will  be  found,  if  truly  represented,  to 
set  the  seal  on  his  reputation  for  purity  of  purpose 
and  for  religious  devotedness.  In  delineating  Leigh- 
ton's  personal  character,  it  has  been  my  stedfast 
aim,  to  avoid  the  insnaiing  fault  of  drawing  a  beau- 
tiful portrait,  and  naming  it  after  the  subject  of  the 
memoir,  instead  of  copying  with  scrupulous  exact* 
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ness  his  real  form  and  features.  Accordingly^  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  let 
my  readers  see  him  act  and  hear  him  talk;  and  in 
executing  this  purpose,  I  have  found  the  letter 
before  adverted  to  incalculably  useful.  In  many  in^ 
stances  the  words  reported  for  the  Archbishop's  are 
transcribed  :  and  where  only  his  sentiment  is  given, 
conscientious,  and  I  trust  successful,  pains  have 
have  been  taken,  to  exhibit  it  pure  and  incorrupt. 

After  attempting  a  general  account  of  his  merits 
as  a  writer,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  his  mind 
and  style,  I  thought  it  unadvisable  to  go  to  any 
length  in  reviewing  his  several  works.  To  enume- 
rate their  excellencies  would  have  been  endless; 
and  candour  did  not  seem  to  require  their  blemishes 
to  be  pointed  out,  except  in  a  solitary  instance,  inas- 
much as  those  blemishes  are  few  and  unimportant ; 
surprisingly  few  and  unimportant,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  wide  a  range  of  science  and  learning 
his  writings  comprehend,  and  that  none  of  them  had 
been  designed  for  publication. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  that  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions, which  came  into  the  hands  of  his  earlier 
editors,  are  since  irrecoverably  lost.  I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  his  discourses  on  that  masterly  summary 
of  christian  doctrine  and  practice,  composed  for  the 
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Ephesians  by  St.  Paul,  on  which  the  powers  of 
Leighton*d  congenial  mind  could  not  fail  of  being 
happily  exerted.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  2nd  vol.  of  his  Commentary 
on  Peter,  published  in  London  in  1694,  Dr.  Fall 
says,  that  these  discourses  are  in  his  possession,  and 
he  holds  out  a  prospect  of  their  being  hereafter 
printed :  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  preface  to  the  edi- 
tion of  1748,  speaks  of  trying  to  recover  them. 
Mention  is  also  made  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Wilson's  edition,  of  a  large  collection  of  the 
Archbishop's  letters,  communicated  by  Dr.  Latham 
of  Derby,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Arthur  of 
Newcastle,  which  were  meant  to  be  inserted  in  a 
future  and  more  extended  life.  But  the  hopes  thus 
raised  have  melted  away,  as  the  foam  upon  the 
water.  Enough,  however,  remains  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  to  establish  his  title  to  an  illustrious 
place,  as  well  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of  divines 
as  in  the  glorious  company  of  saints.  The  hours, 
which  the  compiler  of  this  memoir  has  spent,  in 
contemplating  its  subject,  have  not  he  is  sure  been 
misemployed,  as  relates  to  his  own  improvement: 
nor  will  they  have  been  wasted  in  respect  to  public 
utility,  if  body,  colour,  and  distinctness  have  been 
added  to  the  portrait  of  a  christian,  whose  ideas  of 
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the  holiness^  which  becomes  our  spiritual  calling,  far 
as  they  surpass  all  vulgar  conceptions,  were  yet 
realized  to  the  utmost,  that  human  weakness  seems 
capable  of  attaining,  in  his  own  habitual  walk  and 
conversation. 

London, 
21^^  December^  1824. 
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ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON. 


1  HE  name  of  Leighton  occurs  in  some  of  the 
oldest  annals  of  Scottish  history.     It  belonged  to  a 
reputable  family,  proprietary  of  the  barony  of  Ulis- 
haven,  otherwise  called  Usan,  which  is  a  demesne 
in  Craig,  a  considerable  fishing- village  in  the  county 
of  Forfar.    Of  this  name  the  spelling  is  very  various, 
as  will  commonly  be  the  case  with  the  patronymic  of 
a  family,  of  which  the  scattered  vestiges  appear,  at 
wide  intervals,  in  the  wilderness  of  the  unlettered 
ages.    It  is  spelt,  Leichtoune,  Lichtoun,  Lyghton, 
Lighton,  and  in  several  other  fashions,  which  are 
not  respectively  fixed  to  certain  dates,  but  seem  to 
have  obtained  indiscriminately  in   the  same  eras. 
One  may  remark,  however,  that  the  modern  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  is  the  same,  which  presents 
itself  in  registers  of  the  greatest  antiquity.     In  the 
Rotuli  ScotisB)  which  have  lately  been  published 
from  the  original  records  in  the  Tower,  we  read 
that  A.  D.   1374    John  de   Leighton,  clericus  de 
Scotift,  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  Oxford,  there  to 
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prosecute  his  studies.  Whether  or  not  this  zealot 
of  literature  were  of  the  Usan  race  cannot  now  be 
certainly  determined.  To  the  ancestors  of  that 
family,  however,  may  be  assigned  the  meed  of 
sturdy  warriors,  on  the  authority  of  a  quaint  chro- 
nicle which  relates,  that 

Schir  Walter  of  Ogilvy,  that  gad  knycht. 
Stout  and  manful,  bauldand  wycht, 

being  sheriff  of  Angus,  was  killed  in  1392  at  Gras- 
klune  or  Glenbrerith  near  Blairgowrie  in  Perthshire, 
by  a  party  of  three  hundred  Highlanders.  Ogilvy, 
with  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Glenesk^ 
and  about  sixty  men,  encountered  the  enemy.  Gray 
and  Lindsay  were  wounded;  and  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy, 
his  uterine  brother  Walter  Leighton  of  Ulishaven^ 
and  some  of  their  friends  were  killed. 

Besides  this  testimony  to  the  prowess  of  a  Leigh- 
ton  in  the  days  of  feudal  lawlessness,  there  is  proof 
of  the  same  family,  iii  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  having  been  inscribed  in  the  lists  of  eccle*- 
siastical  dignity  and  political  importance.  Mention 
is  made  by  Keith,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Scottish 
Bishops,  of  one  Henry  Leighton,  parson  of  DufFusand 
chanter  of  Moray,  *'  legum  doctor  et  baccalaureus 
in  decretis,"  a  son  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Leigh- 
tons  of  Ulyshaven,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Moray  in  1414  or  1415,  and  was  translated  about 
ten  years  afterwards  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  London  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  James  I.,  with  whom  he 
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returned  to  Scotland ;  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  A.  D.  1441. 

Although  it  may  be  received  for  a  fact,  that  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  descended  of  this  ancient 
and  respectable  family,  yet  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  trace  all  the  steps  of  his  pedigree.  The 
family  itself  had  undoubtedly  declined  in  wealth 
and  credit,  before  the  birth  of  the  individual,  who 
was  destined  to  reflect  upon  it  a  new  and  tran- 
scendent lustre :  for  it  is  on  record,  that  A.  D.  1619, 
a  part  at  least  of  its  original  estates  had  been 
alienated;  and  in  1670,  there  is  a  grant  under  the 
great  seal  to  Charles  Maitland  of  Halton  of  the 
barony  of  UUishaven,  escheated  to  the  king  by  the 
death  of  John,  earl  of  Dundee,  without  male  issue. 

The  father  of  Archbishop  Leighton  was  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Leighton,  a  presbyterian  clergyman  of  unhappy 
celebrity.  His  sufferings  and  the  causes  of  them 
are  notorious.  In  the  reign  of  Chailes  L,  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  Star-Chamber,  for  a  virulent  attack 
upon  episcopacy,  to  be  whip  t  and  pilloried,  to  have  his 
ears  cropt,  his  nose  slit,  and  his  cheeks  branded.  This 
barbarous  punishment  was  rigorously  inflicted ;  and 
to  it  were  superadded,  during  a  long  imprisonment, 
such  atrocious  severities,  as  savoured  more  of  vin- 
dictive malignity  than  of  judicial  retribution.  No 
apology  would  be  valid,  or  even  decent,  for  cruelties, 
which  were  alike  revolting  to  justice,  to  humanity, 
and  to  religion.  That  the  wretched  sufferer,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  cross  untowardly  disposition,  may  be 
conjectured  from  his  having  brought  himself  under 
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the  lash  of  the  law,  in  the  preceding  reign,  by  stub- 
bornly refusing  to  abandon  the  irregular  practice  of 
medicine.  There  is  a  fact,  moreover,  not  generally 
known,  which  may  account  for  the  extreme  rigour, 
with  which  his  subsequent  offences  were  visited. 
Not  only  was  the  book,  for  which  he  was  so  mal- 
treated, and  which  is  entitled  ^'  Zion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy,"  outrageously  scurrilous  and  inflammatory 
in  its  contents,  but  there  were  collateral  circum- 
stances attending  its  publication,  that  betokened  a 
mischievous  purpose  in  the  writer.  In  the  first 
edition,  neither  the  name  of  the  author  nor  of  the 
printer  is  given,  and  instead  of  the  date  in  the  usual 
way,  we  find ;  '*  Printed  the  year  and  moneth 
wherein  Rochell  was  lost."  The  fi:ontispiece  ex- 
hibits on  one  page  a  lamp  burning,  supported  by  a 
book,  and  guarded  by  two  men  with  drawn  swords; 
which  hieroglyphic  is  explained  by  the  legend : 

Prevailing  prelats  strive  to  quench  our  light, 
Except  your  sacred  power  quash  their  might. 

On  the  other  page  is  the  representation  of  an  antique 
dilapidated  tower.  Out  of  its  ruins  grows  an  elder- 
bush,  from  the  branches  of  which  several  bishops 
are  tumbling,  one  of  them  holding  in  his  hand  a 
large  box.   This  device  is  interpreted  by  the  motto : 

The  tottering  prelats,  with  their  trumpery,  all 
Shall  moulder  down,  like  elder  from  a  wall. 

The  place  of  Archbishop  Leighton's  birth  has  been 
much  debated.     It  is  commonly  believed  that  he 
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was  a  native  of  London ;  on  the  strength  I  imagine 
of  Burnet's  assertion,  that  he  was  sent  from  thence 
to  be  educated  in  Scotland.  This,  however,  is  in- 
ferring too  much :  for  he  may  have  been  carried  up, 
in  his  infancy,  from  Scotland  to  London,  when  his 
father  settled  in  that  city.  Craig  also  claims  him 
for  her  son :  but  this  claim  seems  to  have  no  stronger 
foundation,  than  the  fact  of  his  direct  or  collateral 
ancestors  having  been  considerable  proprietors  in 
that  village ;  a  fact  too  weak  to  sustain  the  hypo- 
thesis raised  on  it  by  the  inhabitants,  through  a  virtu- 
ous'  solicitude  to  make  out  their  affinity  with  so 
eminent  a  person.  To  my  mind  there  are  un- 
answerable reasons  for  assigning  that  distinction  to 
Edinburgh.  In  the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone, 
Leighton  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  74th  year ;  and 
deducting  73  from  1684,  the  undisputed  year  of  his 
decease,  we  shall  have  1611  for  the  year  of  his 
nativity.  The  same  amount  is  obtained  by  deduct- 
ing 30,  the  number  of  his  years  when  he  took  orders, 
from  1641,  which  is  the  date  of  that  transaction. 
Now  his  father  was  at  that  time  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  college,  and  did  not  go  up 
to  London  until  two  years  afterwards  * ;  and  it  is 
certainly  to  be  presumed,  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
appearing  to  the  contrary,  that  the  son  was  born  in 
the  place  wherein  the  father  was  then  residing.  He 
had  one  brother,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made 
hereafter,   who   was  younger  than  he;    and  two 

*  See  Chalmers's  Biograph.  Diet. 
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sisters,  one  of  whom  was  married  toa  Mr.  Lightmaker, 
a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  Sussex ;  and  the 
other  to  a  Mr.  Rathband,  as  appears  from  a  single 
allusion  in  one  of  her  brother's  letters. 

Of  his  early  years  there  is  left  but  a  scanty  though 
valuable  notice.  It  comes  to  us  on  the  unques* 
tionable  authority  of  his  sister,  that  his  singular 
teachableness  and  piety,  from  his  tenderest  age, 
endeared  him  greatly  to  his  parents ;  who  used  to 
speak  with  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  exemption 
from  childish  faults  and  follies. 

At  college,  his  behaviour  was  so  uniformly  excel* 
lent,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  superiors ;  and 
one  of  them,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leighton,  congratu<» 
lates  him  on  having  a  son,  in  whom  Providence  has 
made  him  abundant  compensation  for  his  sufferings. 
There  is  still  in  existence  a  humorous  poem  on 
Dr.  Aikenhead  warden  of  the  college,  which  Leigh* 
ton  wrote  when  an  undergraduate.  It  evinces  a 
good-natured  playfulness  of  fancy,  but  is  not  of  a 
merit  that  calls  for  publication. 

After  taking  his  degree,  Leighton  past  several 
years  in  travel,  and  in  the  studies  proper  to  qualify 
him  for  future  usefulness.  It  was  his  mature  opi- 
nion, that  great  advantages  are  to  be  reaped  from  a 
residence  in  foreign  parts;  inasmuch  as  a  large 
acquaintance  with  the  sentiments  of  strangers,  and 
with  the  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  manners 
and  usages  of  other  countries,  conduces  to  un* 
shackle  the  mind  of  indigenous  prejudices,  to  abate 
the  self-sufficiency  of  partial  knowledge,  and  to  pro- 
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duce  a  sober  and  charitable  estimate  of  opinions 
that  differ  from  our  own.  Many  years  afterwards, 
he  recommended  a  similar  course  to  his  nephew, 
alleging,  that  ''  there  is  a  very  peculiar  advantage 
in  travel,  not  to  be  understood  but  by  the  trial  of 
it;  and  that  for  himself  he  nowise  repented  the 
time  he  bad  spent  in  that  way." 

During  his  stay  abroad,  Leighton  was  often  at 
Douay,  where  some  of  his  relations  were  settled. 
In  this  seminary  he  appears  to  have  met  with  some 
religionists,  whose  lives  were  framed  on  the  strictest 
model  of  primitive  piety*  Though  keenly  alive  to 
the  faults  of  popery,  he  did  not  consider  the  Romish 
church  to  be  utterly  antichristian ;  but  thought  he 
discerned  in  it  beautiful  fragments  of  the  original 
temple,  however  disfigured  with  barbarous  addi- 
tions, and  almost  hid  beneath  the  rampant  growth  of 
a  baleful  superstition.  Having  learnt  from  these 
better  portions  of  that  corrupt  establishment,  that 
its  constitutions  were  not  altogether  dross,  he  went 
on  to  discover  that  the  frame  of  his  own  church  was 
not  entirely  gold :  nor  did  it  escape  him,  that  in  the 
indiscriminate  extermination,  so  clamorously  de- 
manded in  Scotland,  of  all  those  offices  of  devotion 
^hich  symbolized  with  the  Roman  Catholic  services, 
there  would  be  swept  away  some  of  the  noblest 
formularies  and  most  useful  institutes  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  It  was  probably  from  this  period  that 
his  veneration  for  the  presbyterian  platform  began 
to  abate. 

He  was  thirty  years  old  before  he  took  holy 
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orders :  and  in  postponing  to  so  ripe  an  age  his  en* 
trance  on  the  ministry,  as  well  as  in  retiring  so  early 
as  he  did  from  its  more  laborious  province,  he  acted 
agreeably  to  his  avowred  opinion^  that  ^'  some  men 
preach  too  soon,  and  some  too  long/'  His  judgmient 
of  what  is  most  reverent  towards  Grod  corresponded 
with  those  canons  of  the  Levitical  economiy,  which 
prescribe  a  mature  age  for  engaging  in  the  more 
arduous  department  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and 
grant  an  honourable  superannuation  at  that  period 
of  life,  when  the  strength  of  mind  and  body  com- 
monly begins  to  decay.  It  was  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  1641,  that  Leighton  was 
ordained  and  admitted  minister  of  Newbbttle,  in 
Midlothian,  a  parish  in  the  presbytery  of  Dalkeith. 
All  diligence  has  been  used  to  retrieve  traditional 
reminiscences  of  the  manner,  in  which  this  holy 
man  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  in  undertak- 
ing which  he  had  evinced  so  much  religious  caution. 
But  research  has  been  fruitless.  No  distinct  traces 
remain  of  those  parochial  ministrations,  which  doubt- 
less fill  an  ample  page  in  that  book  of  the  Divine 
remembrance,  from  which  no  work  of  faith,  no 
labour  of  love,  is  ever  obliterated. 

Of  the  general  tenor,  however,  of  his  life  and 
ministerial  occupations,  we  have  a  few  short  but  in* 
valuable  notices  in  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time. 
Engrossed  with  the  care  of  his  parish,  he  seldom 
mixed  in  the  convocations  of  the  presbyters,  whose 
practice  of  descanting  on  the  Covenant  from  the 
pulpit  he  greatly  disapproved ;  and  still  more  their 
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Stem  determination  to  force  that  bitter  morsel  on 
conscientious  objectors.  It  was  his  aim  not  to  win 
proselytes  to  a  party,  but  converts  to  Jesus  Christ. 
And  exemplary  indeed  must  he  have  been,  since 
the  picture  of  a  finished  evangelist,  which  his  inti- 
mate friend  has  drawn  in  the  beautiful  Discourse 
of  the  Pastoral  Care,  was  correctly  copied  from 
the  lively  pattern  exhibited  by  Leighton.  Yet  the 
blameless  sanctity  of  his  manners,  his  professional 
excellence,  and  his  studious  inoffensiveness,  were 
not  enough  to  content  the  zealots  of  his  church.  In 
a  synod  he  was  publicly  reprimanded  for  not 
**.  preaching  up  the  times."  "  Who,"  he  asked, 
"  does  preach  up  the  times  ?"  It  was  answered  that 
all  the  brethren  did  it.  "  Then,"  he  rejoined,  **  if 
all  of  you  preach  up  the  times,  you  may  surely 
allow  one  poor  brother  to  preach  up  Christ  Jesus 
and  eternity." 

Although  Leighton  was  averse,  both  by  temper 
and  principle,  from  meddling  with  politics,  yet  there 
were  certain  conjunctures  of  perplexity  and  peril, 
in  which  he  thought  himself  bound  to  set  an  exam- 
ple to  his  flock  of  intrepid  loyalty.  In  the  year 
1648,  he  acceded  to  the  Engagement  for  the  King ; 
a  step  which  would  have  involved  him  in  serious 
trouble  with  the  republican  government,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  and  the  charm  of 
his  personal  character.  When  the  Engagement  ex- 
pired,  in  the  discomfiture  of  those  enterprises  to 
which  it  had  given  birth,  he  was  placed  in  a  very 
delicate  predicament;  in  which,  however,  his  beha- 

VoL.  I.  b 
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viour  wa0  not  less  creditable  to  bis  political  discre« 
tioD,  than  to  bis  cbristian  boldness  and  integrity. 
Called  upon  in  his  official  capacity  to  admonish 
some  of  bis  parishioners^  after  they  had  made  h 
public  profession  of  repentance  for  being  actiTely 
concerned  in  that  Engagement  to  which  he  himself 
bad  subs<iribed»  he  directed  their  consciences  to  the 
many  offences  against  morality  and  religion  which 
they  had  committed  in  the  course  of  their  military 
service;  and  of  these,  without  touching  on  the 
grounds  of  the  expedition  and  the  merits  of  their 
cause»  be  solemnly  charged  them  to  repent. 

About  this  time,  we  find  him  in  correspondence 
with  several  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  especially 
with  Bishop  Burnet's  father,  llis  mind  seems  to 
have  been  led  by  observation  of  the  faults  under 
which  the  presbyterian  discipline  labours,  to  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  episcopal  form,  against 
which  he  had  imbibed  the  strongest  aversion  with 
his  mother's  milk;  an  aversion,  which  would  gather 
strength  from  sympathy  with  his  father,  of  whose 
martyrdom,  as  he  would  be  taught  to  esteem  it^  bis 
soul  must  have  drunk  in  a  deep  resentment.  AU 
though  LeigfatOQ  never  considered  any  particulair 
mode  of  ecclesiastical  polity  a  point  of  sufficient 
moment  to  justify  schism,  yet  it  is  clear  that  from 
this  time  he.  regarded  the  episcopal  model,  m 
adapted  beyond  any  other  to  the  edification  of  the 
church  universal.  Assuredly  it  was  no  prospect  of 
secular  preferment,  that  helped  him  to  shake  off  the 
prepossessions  of  his  eariy  years ;  for  his  worldly 
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interest  pointed  another  way.  Besides,  conversions, 
to  which  unrighteous  motives  have  conduced,  are 
usually  characterized  by  extraordinary  bitterness 
against  the  deserted  party;  whereas  Leighton,  after 
he  was  become  a  moderate  episcopalian,  breathed 
nothing  but  good^will  and  kindness  towards  his 
former  associates.  He  wholly  sequestered  himself^ 
indeed,  from  their  legislative  conclaves,  and  at 
length  relinquished  his  cure.  But  he  took  this  last 
step,  not  from  any  scruple  about  continuing  to  offi* 
ciate  in  a  church  framed  on  the  Genevese  platform, 
but  from  a  hearty  Repugnance  to  that  system  of  spiri- 
tual despotism,  which  had  been  linked  by  violent  and 
ambitious  men  with  the  cause  of  presbytery. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Newbottle  that  a  calamity  befel  him, 
which  elicited  a  striking  manifestation  of  his  in- 
difference to  money,  of  his  large-heartedness  and 
piety.  At  his  father's  death,  he  came  into  posses- 
sion of  about  a  thousand  pounds ;  which  sum  was 
in  fact  his  whole  property.  This  he  placed,  or  suf- 
ficed to  remain,  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  without 
adequate  security;  notwithstanding  the  remon. 
strances  of  Mr.  Ligfatmaker,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
urged  him  to  come  up  to  Ix>ndon  and  vest  it  more 
safely.  Leightotf  s  reply  to  this  good  counsel  is  very 
characteristic. 

SlK, 

I  thank  you  fbr  your  letter.  TWiat  you  give  me  no- 
tice of  t  desire  to  consider  as  becomes  a  Christian,  and  to 
prepare  to  wait  for  my  own  removal.    What  business  follows 
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upon  my  father^s  may  be  well  enough  done  without  ine,  as  I 
have  writ  more  at  large  to  Mr.  E  ,  and  desired  him  to 
show  you  the  letter  when  you  meet.  Any  pittance  belonging 
to  me  may  possibly  be  useful  and  needful  for  my  subsistence ; 
but  truly  if  something  else  draw  me  not,  I  shall  never  bestow 
so  long  a  journey  on  that  I  account  so  mean  a  business.  Be* 
member  my  love  to  my  sister  your  wife,  and  to  my  brother 
and  sister  Rathband,  as  you  have  opportunity.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  the  w^are  of  you  all,  and  above  all  thmgs  wish  for 
myself  and  you  all  our  daily  increase  in .  likeness  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  growing  heavenwards,  where  he  is  who  is  our 
treasure.     To  his  grace  I  reconmiend  you. 

Sir, 
December  81,  Your  affectionate  brother, 

1649.  R.  Leighton. 

Before  long,  the  event  anticipated  by  Mr,  Light- 
maker  took  place.  The  merchant  failed,  and 
Leighton's  patrimony  was  irretrievably  lost.  Homt 
he  took  this  misfortune  may  be  learnt  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  brother-in-law. 

Sift, 

Your  kind  advice  I  cannot  but  thank  you  for,  but  I  am 
not  easily  taught  that  lesson.  I  confess  it  is  the  wiser  way  to 
trust  nobody ;  but  there  is  so  much  of  the  fool  in  my  nature 
as  carries  me  rather  to  the  other  extreme,  to  trust  every  body.. 
Yet  I  will  endeavour  to  take  the  best  courses  I  can  in  that 
little  business  you  write  of.  It  is  true  there  is  a  lawful,  yea 
a  needful,  diligence  in  such  things :  but,  alas !  how  poor  are 
they  to  the  portion  of  believers,  where  our  treasure  is. 

That  little  that  was  in  Mr.  E.'s  hands  hath  £uled  me ;  but 
I  shall  either  have  no  need  of  it,  or  be  supplied  some  other 
way.  And  this  is  the  relief  of  my  rolling  thoughts,  that  while 
I  am  writing  this,  this  moment  is  passing  away,  and  all  the 
hazards  of  want  and  sickness  shall  be  at  an  end.     My  mother 
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writes  to  me,  and  presses  my  coming  up.  I  know  not  yet  if 
'that  can  be ;  but  I  intend,  God  willing,  so  soon  as  I  can  con- 
veniently, if  I  come  not,  to  take  some  course  that  things  be 
done  as  if  I  were  there.  I  hope  you  will  have  patience  in  the 
mean  time.  Remember  my  love  to  my  dsters.  The  Lord  be 
with  you,  and  lead  you  in  his  ways. 

Your  loving  Brother, 
Newbottle,  R.  Lbighton* 

Feb.  4th,  1660. 

Being  in  England  sometime  afterwards,  bis  recent 
loss  was  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Lightmaker,  who 
regretted  that  he  had  so  sadly  misplaced  his  confi- 
dence. '*  Oh !  no  more  of  that,'*  cried  Leighton ; 
**  the  good  man  has  escaped  from  the  care  and  vex* 
ation  of  that  business."  "  What,  is  that  all  you 
make  of  the  matter?"  rejoined  his  brother-in-law 
with  surprise.  '*  Truly,"  answered  the  other,  "  if 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  after  losing  nineteen  times 
as  much  of  yearly  income,  can  dance  and  sing,  while 
the  solid  hopes  of  Christianity  will  not  avail  to  sup- 
port us,  we  had  better  be  as  the  world." 

Somewhere  about  this  time, — ^for  the  date  cannot 
be  assigned  with  certainty,— -there  happened  an 
accident,  which  drew  forth  a  proof  of  his  admirable 
self-possession  in  the  sudden  prospect  of  death.  He 
had  taken  the  water  at  the  Savoy  stairs,  in  company 
with  his  brother  Sir  Ellis,  his  lady,  and  some  others, 
and  was  on  bis  way  to  Lambeth,  when,  owing  to  some 
mismanagement,  the  boat  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  going  to  the  bottom.  While  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  pale  with  terror,  and  most  of  them  crying  out. 
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Leighton  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  accustomed 
serenity.  To  some,  who  afterwards  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  his  calmness,  he  replied ;  *'  MTiy, 
what  harm  would  it  have  been,  if  we  had  all  been 
safe  landed  on  the  other  side?"  In  the  habit  of 
dying  daily,  and  of  daily  conversing  with  the  world 
of  spirits,  he  could  never  be  surprised  or  discon- 
certed by  a  summons  to  depart  out  of  the  body. 

Another  anecdote  of  him,  which  bears  witness  to 
his  devout  equanimity  on  perilous  occasions,  belongs 
to  this  period  of  his  history.    During  the  civil  wars, 
when  the  royalist  army  was  lying  in  Scotland, 
Leighton  was  anxious  to  visit  his  brother,  who  bore 
arms  in  the  king's  service,  before  an  engagement 
which  was  daily  expected  should  take  place.     On 
his  way  to  the  camp  he  was  benighted  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  thicket ;  and  having  deviated  from  the  path, 
he  sought  in  vain  for  an  outlet.     Almost  spent  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  he  began  to  think  his  situation 
desperate,  and  dismounting  he  spread  his  cloak 
upon  the  ground,  and  knelt  down  to  pray.     With 
implicit  devotion  he  resigned  his  soul  to  God ;  en- 
treating, however,  that  if  it  were  not  the  divine  plea* 
sure  for  him  then  to  conclude  his  days^  some  way 
of  deliverance  might  be  opened.     Then  remounting 
his  horse,  he  threw  the  reins  upon  its  neck;  and  the 
animal  left  to  itself,  or  rather  to  the  conduct  of  an 
Almighty  Providence,  made  straight  into  the  high 
road,  threading  all  the  mazes  of  the  wood  with 
unerring  certainty. 

In  the  year  1652,  after  eleven  years  of  close  resi* 
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denee  oq  hia  care,  Leighton  tendered  his  resigiiation 
to  the  presbytery.  At  first  it  was  declined,  but  in 
the  year  following  they  were  induced  to  accept  it ; 
and  on  Feb.  3, 1653,  bit  ministerial  connexion  with 
Newbottle  was  dissolved.  Shortly  after  this  affair, 
he  was  chosen  Primar  or  Principal  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  a  situation  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept,  because  it  was  totally  unconnected  with 
the  church  as  a  body  politic.  It  was  hardly  possible 
that,  at  such  a  period  of  civil  dissension,  his  elec** 
tion  should  be  unanimous ;  but,  although  it  was  not 
cordially  approved  by  all  parties,  yet  such  was  the 
homage  paid  to  his  uncommon  merit,  that  it  encoun* 
tered  no  direct  opposition.  It  appears  that,  upon 
the  death  of  Principal  Adamson  in  1652,  Mr.  Wib 
liam  Colville,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  English 
church  at  Utrecht,  was  elected.  But  in  consequence 
of ''  some  obstructions,"  (as  the  phrase  runs  in  the 
Council  Register  of  Edinburgh,)  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  explained,  the  election  was  set  aside  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1653,  one  year's  stipend  being 
allowed  to  the  deposed  warden,  to  compensate  his 
trouble  and  expense  in  coming  over  from  Holland. 
As  this  gentleman  was  known  for  his  monarchical 
principles,  it  is  probable  that  the  obstructions  hinted 
at  proceeded  from  Oliver  Cromwell;  for  it  is  certain 
that,  about  this  time,  the  principals  of  King's  college, 
Aberdeen,  of  Glasgow,  and  of  St.  Andrew's,  paid 
the  forfeit  of  their  stubborn  Joyalty  with  their  aca* 
demical  places.  The  selfsame  day  on  which  the 
office  was  declared  vacant,  Leighton  was  chosen  to 
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it.  The  ministers  of  the  city»  who  were  partial  to 
Colville,  a  ioian  of  real  worth  and. talent,  assisted  at 
the  election  of  his  successor  in  obedience  to  the  char- 
ter, but  refused  to  concur  in  it ;  at  the  same  time 
expressmg  a  wish  that  their  attendance  could  have 
been  dispensed  with,  since  they  were  "  content 
with  the  man,  though  not  clear  in  the  manner  of 
the  call*." 

In  this  situation  he  was  eminently  useful.  One 
of  bis  earliest  measures  was  to  revive  the  obsolete 
practice  of  delivering,  once  in  the  week;  a  Latin  lec- 
ture on  some  theological  subject.  These  prelections, 
which  are  fortunately  preserved,  attracted  such 
general  admiration,  that  the  public  hall  in  which  he 
pronounced  them  used  to  be  thronged  with  auditors, 
who  were  all  enchanted  with  the  purity  of  his  style 
and  with  his  animated  delivery.  To  the  students 
under  his  care  he  was  indefatigably  attentive,  in- 
structing them  singly  as  well  as  collectively ;  and 
to  many  youths  of  capacity  and  distinction  his  wise 
and  affectionate  exhortations  were  lastingly  bene- 
ficial. 

Of  his  proceedings,  while  he  held  this  academical 
post,  some  particulars  are  extant,  which  bespeak 
him  gifted  with  talents  for  active  business.  Two 
years  after  his  appointment,  he  was  deputed  by  the 
Provost  and  Council,  to  apply  to  the  Protector  in 
London  for  an  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
College.  A  minute  of  the  Town  Council  Register 
indicates  that  his  mission  was  successful. 
•  See  Bower's  Hist,  of  the  Uniy.of  Edin.  voLi.  pp.  261, 363,  &c. 
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The  year  following,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
magistrates  to  a  report  of  some  suspicious  houses 
having  been  detected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
college ;  and  effectual  measures  were  set  on  foot, 
at  his  instigation,  for  extirpating  the  nuisance. 

Neither  was  he  regardless  of  those  subordinate 
establishments,  to  which,  as  they  were  not  compre- 
hended within  the  immediate  circle  of  his  duties, 
a  principal  of  austerer  dignity,  or  of  inferior  zeal, 
might  not  have  condescended.  Observing  that  the 
collegians  made  little  way  in  the  higher  branches 
of  science  and  literature,  he  searched  into  the  cause 
of  their  deficiency,  and  quickly  found  it  in  the  want 
of  a  sound  rudimental  education.  For  the  cure  of 
this  evil  he  proposed,  that  grammar-schools  should 
be  founded  in  the  several  presbyteries,  and  be  suit- 
ably endowed;  and  he  advised  that  Cromwell 
should  be  solicited  to  assign  the  funds  requisite  for 
this  purpose,  "  out  of  the  concealed  revenues  of  the 
Kirk  rents/'  He  further  recommended  that  some 
elementary  grammar,  part  English  and  part  Latin, 
should  be  compiled  for  the  use  of  these  seminaries ; 
and  in  order  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the 
Protector's  bounty,  should  he  graciously  accede  to 
their  petition,  he  moved  that  instructions  be  issued 
forthwith  to  magistrates,  ministers,  and  masters  of 
families,  enjoining  them  to  set  about  obtaining  a 
*^  Locality''  for  the  proposed  establishments. 

In  the  same  year  he  offered  to  preach  in  the  col- 
lege hall  to  the  scholars,  once  on  the  sabbath  of 
every  third  or  fourth  week,  taking  turns  with  the 
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professors;  an  offer  which  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Town  Oouncil. 

Bound  up  with  the  book  entitled^  Naphtali,  is  a 
letter  from  James  Mitchell,  the  stern  fanatic,  who 
suffered  for  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  In  this  letter  he  vindicates  himself  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Pentland  insurrection,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  been  required,  at  college,  to 
subscribe  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  were  tendered  to 
him  along  with  the  other  candidates  for  Lau-' 
reation,  A.  D.  1656,  by  the  Principal  Leigh- 
ton^.  There  seems  no  reason  to  question  the 
veracity  of  this  statement.  It  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  Leighton's  principles  to  submit  to  ex* 
isting  authorities;  and  to  consider  this  or  the  other 
form  of  government,  whether  in  church  or  state,  a 
point  of  vastly  inferior  importance  to  concord  and 
quietness.  Against  the  matter  of  the  covenants  he 
seems  not  to  have  entertained,  at  that  time,  any 
strong  objection ;  but  only  to  their  being  made  en- 
gines of  tyrannizing  over  men's  consciences  and 
oppressing  their  persons.  Assuredly  he  would  not 
himself  have  issued  an  order  for  withholding  degrees 
from  the  scholars,  till  they  had  professed  their  alle- 
giance to  the  dominant  system.  Still  it  would  be  a 
high  pitch  of  censoriousness,  to  find  Leighton  in  fault 
for  proposing  to  the  students,  in  his  official  capacity, 
a  test  of  their  attachment  to  the  existing  order  of 

•  See  Napfatali,  176) ,  p.  373 ;  aad  Wodrow  M8S. 
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things ;  it  being  certain,  moreover,  that  the  majority 
would  accept  it  cordially,  and  the  pain  of  declining  . 
it  being  only  the  suspension  of  an  academical  de-* 
gree. 

Leighton  retained  the  situation  of  principal  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  till  the  year  1662,  when  a 
very  unexpected  call  obliged  him  to  resign  it;  and 
his  successor  was  the  same  Mr*  Golville,  into  whose 
chair  he  had  been  preferred,  when  that  gentleman's 
election  was  superseded  by  Cromwell,  as  related 
above. 

The  course  of  our  history  has  brought  us  to  an 
epoch,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  most  important 
of  Leighton's  life ; — the  epoch  of  his  inauguration 
to  the  episcopal  office  in  Scotland.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  this  son  of  a  noted  confessor  in  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  parity,  should  be  allowed  to 
transfer  his  allegiance  to  prelacy,  without  incur- 
ring censures  of  the  sharpest  edge*     In  the  spring- 
tide of  religious  and  civil  bigotry,  such  a  deed  was 
sure  to  undergo  the  most  unfavourable  construction; 
for  even  in  the  present  day,  when  every  grudge  has 
died  away   between   the  two  national   churches, 
presbyterian  writers  commonly  regard  thi3  transac- 
tion as  a  sable  spot  on  the  character  of  Leighton, 
which  it  is  a  large  stretch  of  charity  to  impute  solely 
to  a  misleading  judgment.     Being  myself  satisfied, 
after  attentive  examination,  that  neither  his  un- 
derstanding nor  his  heart  was  in  the  wrong  on  this 
occasion,  I  shall  hope  to  be  excused,  if  I  attempt  to 
set  his  conduct  in  its  true  light,  by  prefacing  the 
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particulars  of  his  eleiration  to  the  bench^  with  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  religious  condition  of  Scotland 
at  that  period. 

Charles  the  Second,  when  first  he  recovered  the 
usurped  throne  of  his  fathers,  was  welcomed  with 
every  demonstration  of  delight.  To  the  eyes  of  an  ex- 
cited multitude,  his  return  was  that  of  a  tutelary  deity, 
whose  exile  had  shed  a  blight  upon  their  wealth  and 
happiness,  and  with  whose  presence  their  civil  and 
religious  prosperity  was  identified.  Throughout 
the  country  this  event  was  celebrated  with  intem- 
perate festivities.  The  whole  nation  was  in  a  frenzy 
of  joy ;  and  seemed  anxious  to  indemnify  itself  for 
the  restraints  which  puritanical  austerity  had  im- 
posed, by  giving  the  loose  rein  to  indulgences  that 
were  but  too  congenial  with  the  young  King's  dis- 
position, and  that  fostered  in  him  those  licentious 
habits,  which  have  consigned  his  reign  to  the  most 
ignominious  page  of  English  history.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  Scotland  shared  largely,  as  Kirkton  pathe- 
tically owns,  in  the  popular  intoxication.  A  co- 
venanted prince  established  on  the  throne  of  the 
British  Islands  viras  such  a  proud  spectacle,  as 
imhinged  the  habitual  sobriety  of  the  rigid  presby- 
terians;  and  the  few  who  escaped  the  extensive 
contagion  sought  lonely  places  and  wept,  declaring 
that  this  ''mirth  ran  in  too  carnal  a  strain,"  to 
betoken  any  good  to  the  cause  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. 

The  state  of  the  English  church  at  this  juncture  is 
80  generally  known,  that  to  describe  it  would  be 
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superfluous.  By  the  iron  hand  of  Cromwell  epis- 
copacy had  been  displaced  to  make  way  for  the 
congregational  discipline,  which  was  brought  in 
over  the  heads  of  the  outwitted  and  indignant 
presbyterians.  But  the  temper  of  the  English 
nation  was  ill-suited  to  this  ecclesiastical  consti* 
tution,  which  was  generally  borne  with  impatience, 
and  melted  away,  Uke  a  snow-wreath,  the  instant  it 
felt  the  touch  of  reviving  monarchy.  Little  time 
was  lost  in  removing  the  intrusive  ministers  from  the 
benefices,  colleges,  and  other  preferments,  of  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves ;  nor  did  any  mate- 
rial disturbance  result  from  the  discontent  of  the 
ousted  party.  In  the  facility  with  which  the  re- 
establishment  of  episcopacy  was  effected,  there  was 
nothing  to  surprise  a  considerate  observer.  The 
Cranmers,  the  Ridleys,  the  Latimers,  the  Hoopers, 
the  Jewels,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  that  dread- 
ful contest,  in  which  this  nation  burst  the  chains  of 
a  debasing  superstition ;  these  mitred  confessors  and 
martyrs  were  canonized  in  every  English  bosom : 
whereas,  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  the  presby- 
terian  economy  the  experience  had  been  short  and 
unsatisfactory.  Hence  no  movement  could  be  easier 
in  England  than  a  recurrence  to  the  episcopal  con- 
stitution. 

But  far  other  were  the  predilections  of  our 
northern  brethren.  However  just  the  claim  of 
episcopacy  may  be  to  the  filial  reverence  of  the 
church  of   Scotland,  it  is  nevertheless   notorious 
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that,  at  tlie  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  dignitaries 
of  that  church  opposed  the  current  of  popular  feel* 
ing  and  opinion ;  and  by  cruelties,  not  less  impo* 
litic  than  wicked,  exasperated  to  the  utmost  a  nation 
always  strongly  tenacious  of  its  sentiments,  and  of 
its  resentments  of  real  or  supposed  injuries.  The 
reformation  of  Scotland  originated  with  teachers  of 
the  Lutheran  persuasion,  by  whom  neither  a  litur* 
gical  service,  nor  a  graduated  scale  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  was  accounted  a  popish  abomination. 
But  some  of  Calvin's  disciples,  to  whom  it  fbll  to 
complete  the  excellent  work,  not  content  with  in-* 
troducing  their  master's  doctrinal  code,  as  the  only 
true  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  coupled  with  it  his 
plan  of  church  polity,  as  hardly  inferior  in  sanctity 
and  importance  to  his  theological  system  itself. 
None  but  a  novice  in  human  nature  will  be  in* 
dignant  at  the  early  reformers,  for  pushing  to  an 
enormous  extent  their  abhorrence  of  whatever  sa* 
Youred  of  popery*  Yet  assuredly  it  was  excessive. 
Those  especially  of  the  Genevese  church  seem  to 
have  measured  their  proximity  to  the  sound  and 
wholesome  institutes  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  by 
their  remoteness  from  whatever  obtained  in  Rome 
whether  of  doctrine  or  discipline;  and  this  senti* 
ment,  not  feeble  in  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
educated  teachers,  became  fierce  and  outrageous 
through  its  union  with  animal  passions,  when  trans* 
fused  into  the  breasts  of  the  uncivilized  multitude. 
To  Knox,  and  to  his  fellow-helpers  in  cleansing 
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the  Scottish  temple^  the  homage  of  reformed  Chrifr* 
tendom  is  due.    Chieftains  were  they  among  heroes, 

Giants  o£  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise, 

who  achieved  what  men  of  the  plebeian  standard 
would  not  have  dared  even  to  contemplate;  and 
whose  successes  in  a  warfare  of  extraordinary 
difficulty  have  raised  an  imperishable  monument  to 
their  rare  endowments,  to  their  sleepless  zeal,  their 
intrepid  boldness,  their  uncompromising  honesty, 
their  sublime  devotion.  Yet  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  nothing  graceful  appears  in  their  robust  and 
sinewy  proportions.  They  were  rough  artificers, 
and  they  worked  with  rough  tools;  preferring  a 
rapid  execution  of  their  projects  by  main  force  to 
the  tardier  results  of  address  and  dexterity.  Much 
might  be  urged  to  extenuate,  and  even  to  justify,  the 
violence  of  their  procedures.  It  is  not,  however, 
my  present  business  to  calculate  the  merits,  or  to 
palliate  the  errors,  of  the  great  Scotch  reformers ; 
a  task  which  has  been  ably  executed  by  Dr.  M'Crie, 
in  his  interesting  Life  of  John  Knox.  But  I  have 
thought  it  expedient  just  to  glance  at  the  subject,  in 
order  that  the  reader,  when  carried  into  scenes  in 
whidi  the  jealous  attachment  of  Scotchmen  to  pros* 
byterianism  breaks  out,  may  have  his  mind  con- 
stantly awake  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  under  the 
presbyterian  banner  that  protestantism  triumphed 
in  their  land.  To  this  it  was  owing  that,  in  vulgar 
estimation,  the  pure  faith  of  the  gospel  was  so  in* 
corporated  with  the  calvinistic   form  of  church* 
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governmeut,  as  to  be  unable  to  survive  a  separation. 
A  shrbe,  framed  exactly  on  that  pattern,  was  deemed 
indispensable  for  obtaining  the  inhabitation  of  the 
Deity.  Accordingly,  when  James  I.  endeavoured, 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century^  to  im- 
pose a  moderate  kind  of  episcopacy  on  Scotland, 
his  enterprise  though  conducted  as  stealthily  as 
possible  and  with  characteristic  crafl:,  was  met  by 
a  resistance  under  which  it  soon  expired.  With  the 
disastrous  attempts  of  his  son  ,to  assimilate  the 
Kirk  to  its  sister  Church,  by.  reviving  prelacy  and 
introducing  a  liturgy,  every  reader  of  English  his- 
tory is  familiar.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
second  Charles  had  learnt,  from  these  miscarriages/ 
the  fatal  folly  of  violently  meddling  with  national 
prejudices,  and  of  making  such  headlong  inroads 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  conscience,  as  men  of  prin- 
ciple and  honour  will  resist  at  every  hazard.  So 
it  was,  however,  that  one  of  the  earliest  measures  of 
his  flagitious  reign^  was  an  attempt  to  force  back  on 
his  good  people  of  Scotland  that  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, which  they  had  so  recently  and  loathingly  re- 
pudiated. 

To  this  attempt,  which  would  have  been  unwise 
in  any  monarch,  and  in  Charles  was  base  and  un- 
principled, we  may  notice  some  strong  inducements. 
Foremost  among  these  may  be  placed  the  strong  dis- 
gust that  prince  had  conceived  at  the  covenanters. 
He  had  certainly  been  hard  ridden  by  them  when 
struggling  for  the  throne ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  in 
promoting  his  restoration,  they  haU  not  been  actuated 
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by  attachment  to  his  person,  but  solely  by  the  hope 
that  a  monarch,  who  should  owe  to  their  sword  the  re- 
covery of  his  crown,  would  prove  a  pillar  of  the  Kirk, 
a  comer-stone  of  the  presbyterian  temple.   Charles, 
however,  whose  memory  had  a  rare  facility  of  shak- 
ing off  claims  upon  his  gratitude,  forgot  the  services 
of  the  party,  which  had  lavished  its  blood  in  his 
behalf,  but  remembered  the  humiliations,  by  which 
those  services  had  been  purchased.     Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  he  had,  in  this  enterprise,  a  view  to 
the  erection  of  an  absolute  throne ; — an  hereditary 
propensity,  which  would  doubtless  be  augmented  by 
the  blow,  that  had  recently  alighted  on  his  family 
from  the  popular  arm  of  the  British  constitution ; 
and  to  which  a  new  edge  had  been  given  by  the 
display,  he  had  witnessed  in  the  French  court,  of 
the  manifold  attractions  of  an  irresponsible  despo- 
tism.   He  conceived,  moreover,  that  through  epis- 
copacy a  door  might  be  opened,  in  process  of  time, 
for  the  admission  of  popery ;  a  religion  which  he  is 
reasonably  suspected  to  have  adopted,  not  from  a 
conscientious  preference  of  its  doctrines,  but  from 
observing  that  its  external  frame  was  excellently 
adapted  to  help  forward  his  arbitrary  designs.     He 
was  further  urged  on  by  mercenary  intriguers,  who 
pictured  Scotland  to  him,  with  her  arms  already 
open  to  embrace  an  hierarchical  establishment :  and 
when  these  representations  were  enforced  by  the 
counsels  of  his  ablest  ministers,  he  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  begin  an  experiment,  to  which  he  had  from 
the  first  been  prompted  by  his  personal  sentiments. 
Vol.  I,  c 
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although  his  good  understanding  had  somewhat  de- 
layed it. 

As  far  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  was 
concerned,  it  was  apparently  sound  policy  to  set 
about  it,  before  presbyterianism  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  it  had  received  during  Gromweirs  usur- 
pation, and  while  the  nation's  bridal  enthusiasm  at 
the  union  with  its  desired  Sovereign  was  still  brisk 
tvA  mantling.  Whether  it  would  have  been  praC' 
ticable^  as  some  have  imagined,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  suspicions  which  the  Presbyterians  har- 
boured of  the  Independents,  to  insinuate  by  furtive 
gradations  a  moderate  form  of  episcopacy,  it  is  not 
our  present  business  to  debate.  But  had  the  scheme 
been  ever  sq  iwise  and  excellent,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue  by  the  agents, 
to  whose  conduct  it  was  intrusted.  To  have  given 
it  a  fair  chance  of  success,  there  should  have  been 
employed  upon  it  men  of  experience,  abilities  and 
virtue ; — men  equally  wary  and  resolute  ; — delicate 
in  managing  national  prejudices,  and  strong  to  arrest, 
or  skilful  to  turn,  the  stream  of  epidemical  pas* 
sions ;— -men  of  popular  talent  and  conciliatory 
address  ;*— and  whose  moral  and  religious  character 
would  stamp  some  credit  on  proceedings,  which, 
how  much  soever  sweetened,  must  still  have  left 
behind  a  bitter  relish. 

But  instead  of  such  a  choice  being  made,  the 
royal  commission  was  given  to  Middleton,  a  man  of 
base  origin  and  baser  manners,  obstinate,  choleric, 
licentious  and  cruel.    His  coadjutor  was  Dr.  James 
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Sliarp,  whose  memory  is  still  execrated  by  the  pres* 
byterian  church,  and  whose  virtues  were  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  owbl 
party,  for  his  tragical  eud  to  secure  him  the  repur 
tation  of  a  martyr.    By  his  enemies  he  is  branded 
with  every  atrocious  epithet,  which  malevolence  can 
coin  or  utter;  hie  political  offences  are  aggravated; 
his  personal  character  is  blackened.   That  religious 
bigotry  has  mangled  his  corse  will  be  dear  to  any 
one,  who  shall  calmly  distinguish  authentic  facts 
from  baseless  and  improbable  allegations.  Whoever 
peruses  the  narratives  of  Wodrow  and  Kirkton,  wiU 
feel  bound  to  receive  their  charges  against  Sharp 
with  no  common  jealousy,  on  observing  how  little 
careful  those  historians  themselves  are  to  weigh 
him  in  an  even  balance.    Bishop  Burnet,  whose 
delineations  are  occasionally  tinctured  with  private 
dislikes,  has  left  a  very  ill-favoured  portrait  of  his 
moral  character ;  describing  him  as  devoid  of  serioua 
religion,  an  artful  sycophant  whose  integrity  readily 
truckled  to  his  worldly  interests.    On  the  other 
hand  some  favorable  representations  of  him  have 
appeared.     It  has  been  averred  that  in  the  heavy 
charge  of  having  betrayed  his  party  he  is  cruelly 
belied ;  inasmuch  as  he  had  ceased,  before  he  was 
made  a  bishop,  to  hold  any  commission  from  the 
presbyterian  body,   and  was  agent  at  that  time 
for  only  one  part  of  the  ministers,  with  whom  he 
had  a  perfect  understanding.    Of  his  liberality  also 
such  testimonies  have  been  adduced,  as  it  would  be 
unoandid  to  disallow.    The  truth  probably  is,  that 
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Sharp  was  honest,  so  long  as  his  honesty  was  tinas- 
sailed  by  considerable  temptations ;  but  he  was  not 
proof  against  the  bait  of  a  mitre.  Having  neither  firm- 
ness of  principle,  nor  tenderness  of  conscience,  nor 
delicacy  of  honour,  he  might  easily  persuade  himself 
that,  since  no  opposition  on  his  part  could  check  the 
refluent  tide  of  episcopacy,  to  rise  with  it  to  the  sum- 
mit of  wealth  and  dignity  would  be  no  illaudable  wis- 
dom.   For  the  great  affairs  intrusted  to  him  by  the 
English  government  he  wanted  compass  of  mind 
and  amenity  of  temper;  and  he  was  still  more  dis- 
qualified for  conducting  them  successfully,  by  the 
utter  disrepute  into  which  he  had  fallen  witii  his 
countrymen.     But  he  was  an  industrious  man,  of 
some  versatility  of  talent  and  dexterity  in  business : 
and  these  useful  qualities,  combined  with  th<Dse  prime 
requisites  for  currying  favour  with  an  unprincipled 
court,  a  supple  conscience,  a  patient  obsequious- 
ness and  a  wheedling  tongue,  attracted  the  royal 
notice,  and  merited  for  him  the  primacy  of  Scotland. 
Matters  being  thus  far  advanced  towards  restor- 
ing the  episcopal  regimen,  the  next  business  was  to 
find   persons    qualified   for  its    highest    stations. 
Sydserf,  formerly  Bishop  of  Galloway,  was  the  only 
survivor  of  that  order  of  dignitaries-  in  Scotland. 
He  was  now  appointed  to  Orkney,  the  least  labo- 
rious see,  and  therefore  the  best  adapted  to  a  man 
almost  past  his  work,  but  who  could  not,  without 
receiving  a  slur  on  his  character,  be  omitted  in  the 
roll  of  new  bishops.    After  Sharp  had  secured  the 
primacy,  by  worming  himself  into  the  good  graces 
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of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  appointments  to  the  inferior 
seeET  were  given  very  much  into  his  hands.  We 
have  Burnet's  assertion,  and  it  is  corroborated  by 
authenticated  facts,  that  his  choice  was  generally 
very  bad.  Yet  in  company  with  the  names  of  Fair- 
fowl,  Hamilton,  and  Alexander, Burnet,  we  find  the 
venerable  name  of  Robert  Leighton : 

— «  quale  per  artem 

Inclusum  buxo,  aut  Oricii  terebintho, 

Lucet  ebur. 

Of  this  nomination,  however,  the  credit  is  denied 
to  Sharp;  and  it  does  seem  impossible  that  he 
should  have  approved  it,  unless  he  were  ignorant, 
which  he  hardly  could  be,  of  Leighton's  character* 

The  following  are  the  circumstances,  which  led  to 
the  exaltation  of  this  extraordinary  man  to  a  sphere 
of  stormy  greatness,  wherein  his  apostolic  virtues 
gilded  the  gloom,  which  it  exceeded  even  their 
inftuence  to  dispel. 

Duiing  the  coUegial  vacations,  Leighton  was  in 
the  custom  of  making  excursions  into  England,  or 
across  the  seas,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  partly  with  a  view  of  gaining  a  clear  insight 
into  the  state  of  religious  parties  and  opinions.  He 
was  passing  homeward  through  London,  after  a  visit 
to  Bath,  when  he  was  first  mentioned  to  the  King,  as 
a  desirable  person  to  include  among  the  new  bishops, 
by  Lord  Aubigny,  a  nobleman  high  in  favour  at 
court,  as  well  on  account  of  his  being  a  papist  and 
privy  to  Charles's  apostasy,  as  because  his  libertine 
principles  were  congenial  with  those  of  his  graceless 
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SSo^rereign.  With  this  powerful  courtier  Sir  EUls 
LeightODi  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  was  oa 
terms  of  intimacy ;  and  having  himself  turned  papist 
ftom  mercenary  motives^  he  now  desired,  with  no 
higher  views,  the  conversion  of  his  brother  into  a 
bishop.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  specious  Bxxd 
aspiring;  and  he  pretended  to  a  piety,  which  hit 
dissolute  life  belied.  Imagining  that  a  mitre  in  his 
family  would  augment  his  personal  consequence, 
and  thereby  conduce  to  his  further  aggrandizement, 
he  was  at  pains  to  possess  the  mind  of  Lord  Aubigny 
Vrith  a  high  conceit  of  the  advantages,  that  would 
ensue  from  appointing  a  man  like  Robert  Leighton» 
to  nurse  the  critical  infancy  of  the  episcopal  church. 
Charles,  who  never  wanted  penetration,  was  not 
hard  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  likeliest  way  to  soothe 
the  covenanters  and  accredit  the  meditated  inno- 
vation,  was  to  invest  with  the  lawn  a  divine  of  such 
superlative  merit,  so  accomplished  in  learning,  and 
80  beloved  for  his  mild  and  saintlike  virtues.  This 
would  indeed  be  to  cloak  the  prelatic  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Entertaining  also  an  opinion,  the  pro- 
per spawn  of  a  mind  steeped  in  profligacy,  that 
every  man's  conscience  accommodates  itself  to  his 
interests,  he  never  doubted  but  Leighton  might  be 
wrought  upon  by  his  brother,  to  acquiesce  in  epis- 
copacy being  made  a  stalkinghorse  to  cover  the  ap- 
proaches of  popery. 

On  this  he  probably  counted  with  the  greater 
assurance  in  consequence  of  a  current  report,  that 
Leighton  was  not  unfriendly  to  some  parts  of  the 
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pontifical  constitutions;  a  report  which  seems  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  his  paying  occasional  visits 
to  the  college  at  Douay,  and  to  have  been  counte* 
nanced  by  his  celibacy,  his  ascetic  habits,  and  an 
admiration  for  some  of  the  disciples  of  Jansenius 
which  he  was  too  highminded  and  ingenuous  to  dis- 
semble. It  was  indeed  more  than  insinuated,  that 
he  was  too  liberally  affected  towards  the  catholics 
for  a  staunch  and  thorough  protestant ;  and  the  com* 
mendations  he  bestowed  on  the  works  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  in  his  public  lectures,  did  net  escape  severe 
animadversions.  To  attempt  a  serious  confutation 
of  this  slander  would  be  to  grapple  with  a  shadow. 
Leighton's  writings  abound  with  brief  but  decisive 
refutations  of  those  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  which  it 
was  the  essence  of  the  Reformation  to  abjure ;  and 
their  whole  spirit  and  tenor  are  diametrically  oppo* 
site  to  the  self-righteous  formalities  and  unscriptural 
impositions,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  very 
substance  of  that  adulterous  system.  So  long  as 
the  current  of  passion  bore  down,  with  undistin- 
guishing  fury,  upon  whatever  was  suspected,  whe- 
ther in  doctrihe  or  practice,  of  being  cognate  to 
papistry,  it  was  worthy  of  his  benignant  and 
liberal  spirit  to  do  what  he  could  towards  clearing 
away  prejudices,  by  which  the  mind  was  prevented 
from  seeing  clearly  to  eliminate  the  faults,  without 
excluding  the  excellencies  of  the  Catholic  ritual. 
.  But  when  he  perceived  that  a  contrary  and  more 
dangerous  current  had  set  in  from  the  EngUsh 
pourt,  and  that  nothing  less  was  designed  than  to 
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restore  to  the  Vatican  its  ascendancy,  he  then  ex- 
posed the  deformity  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  such 
unsparing  terms,  as  nothing  but  a  deep  apprehension 
of  the  impending  evil  could  have  extorted  from  a 
man  of  his  forbearance  and  charity. 

Leighton  was  very  averse  from  his  own  promotion ; 
and  in  his  nephew's  account  I  find  him  stating,  that 
his  reluctance  to  acquiesce  in  it  was  only  overcome 
by  a  peremptory  order  of  the  court,  requiring  him  to 
accept  it  unless  he  thought  in  his  conscience  that  the 
episcopal  office  was  unlawful.  Unable  to  skreen 
himself  behind  this  opinion,  which  he  was  far  from 
entertaining,  he  surrendered  at  length  to  the  royal 
instances,  that  he  might  not  incur  the  guilt  of  con- 
tumacy towards  the  King ;  or  of  shrinking  from  a 
service,  to  which  a  greater  Potentate  seemed  to 
summon  him. 

Perhaps  this  transaction,  which  has  been  thought 
to  cast,  a  shade  over  his  constancy  and  disinterested- 
ness, may  appear  to  the  candid  and  intelligent  rea- 
soner,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  to  exhibit  those 
qualities  with  singular  lustre.  Taking  in  the  whole 
system  of  his  life  before  and  after  his  consecration, 
we  see  him  an  example  of  modesty,  gravity,  and 
habitual  recollection  of  spirit ;  a  despiser  of  riches 
and  show  and  figure  and  selfish  indulgences;  an 
exile  in  heart  from  this  world  of  sensible  objects ; 
one,  whose  prime  delight  it  was  to  dwell  in  solitary 
converse  with  his  God,  and  with  the  things  that  are 
invisible  and  eternal.  To  suppose  that  a  man  of  this 
make  and  these  habits,  was  carried  out  of  himself  by 
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a  flush  of  ambition  or  vanity,  that  precluded  all  due 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  his  elevation 
would  affect  his  credit,  his  conscience  and  his  hap- 
piness ;— is  to  suppose  a  phenomenon,  that  could 
only  be  made  credible  by  evidence,  which,  in  this 
case  is  totally  wanting.     Covetousness  could  never 
be  laid  to  his  charge  without  a  contempt  of  historical 
testimony,  too  indecent  for  his  keenest  enemies  to 
venture  on.     When,  moreover,  the  soundness  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  rigour  with  which  he  used 
to  canvass  his  own  conduct  and  motives,  are  taken 
into  the  account,  some  presumption  that  he  acted 
rightly,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
taking  this  perilous  step,  must  be  admitted  to  arise 
from  his  never  repenting  of  it;  neither  when  he  was 
laboriously  sowing  in  tears,  nor  when,  at  the  sad  con- 
clusion of  his  episcopal  labours,  he  reaped  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  obloquy,   disappointment  and  sorrow. 
Not  long  after  his  advancement,  when  some  of  his 
former  friends  upbraided  him  with  his  dereliction 
of  his  father's  principles,  contumeliously  terming  it 
apostasy,  he  calmly  answered  that  no  man  was  bound 
to  be  of  his  father's  opinions ;  and  whenever  he  was 
challenged  to  vindicate  the  obnoxious  step  he  had 
taken,  he  manifested  a  frankness  and  good  humour, 
which  could  not  have  subsisted  on  any  terms  with 
an  offended  conscience. 

What  then  remains  but  to  believe  that  this 
transaction  was  in  strict  accordance  with  his  mag- 
nanimous character ;  that  it  was  an  act  of  self- 
immolation  at  the  altar  of  christian  love ;  a  deliberate 
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surrender  of  his  constant  inclinations,  and  of  present 
ease  and  quiet^  to  the  exigencies  of  the  church,  for 
whose  sake  he  accounted  no  affliction  too  severe,  no 
service  too  laborious,  no  sacrifice  too  costly  P  For- 
tunately there  is  a  letter  preserved,  written  at  the 
time  he  was  in  suspense  about  accepting  a  bishop* 
tic,  in  which  he  discloses,  with  touching  ingenuity 
and  pathos,  the  workings  of  his  holy  soul.  I  here 
insert  it  as  a  document  of  great  interest,  throwing 
light  on  this  part  of  our  history,  and  beautifully 
illustrating  the  conflict  of  his  mind,  before  it  was 
subdued  to  this  great  effort  of  duty. 

The  letter  is  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Aird,  Minis- 
ter at  Torry. 

My  DEAft  Friend, 

I  have  received  from  you  the  kindest  letter  that  ever  you 
writ  me ;  and  that  you  may  know  I  take  it  so,  I  return  you 
the  free  and  friendly  advice,  never  to  judge  any  man  before 
you  hear  him,  nor  any  business  by  one  side  of  it.  Were  you 
here  to  see  the  other,  I  am  confident  your  thoughts  and  mine 
would  be  the  same.  You  have  both  too  much  knowledge  of 
me,  and  too  much  charity  to  think,  that  either  such  little  con- 
temptible scraps  of  honour  or  riches  sought  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  with  so  much  reproach,  or  any  human  complacency  in 
the  world,  will  be  admitted  to  decide  so  grave  a  question,  or 
that  I  would  sell  (to  ^peak  no  higher)  the  very  sensual  pleasure 
of  my  retirement  for  a  rattle,  far  less  deliberately  do  any  thing 
that  I  judge  offends  Grod.  For  the  offence  of  good  people  in 
cases  indifferent  in  themselves,  but  not  accounted  so  by  them, 
whatsoever  you  do  or  do  not,  you  shall  offend  some  good 
people  on  the  one  side  or  other :  and  for  those  with  you,  the 
great  fallacy  in  this  business  is,  that  they  have  miareckooed 
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thtfinstlres  in  taking  my  nkaice  and  thdr  laali  to  have  been 
ocnuent  and  participation ;  which,  how  great  a  mistake  it  is, 
few  know  better  or  so  well  a»  yourself.    And  the  truth  is,  I 
did  see  approaching  an  inevitable  necessity  to  strain  with  them 
in  divers  practices,  in  what  station  soever  remaining  in  Britain ; 
and  to  have  escaped  further  off  (which  hath  been  in  my 
thoughts)  would,  have  been  the  greatest  scandal  of  all.    And 
what  wall  you  lay,  if  there  be  in  this  thmg  somewhat  of  that 
you  mention,  and  would  allow  of  reconciling  the  devout  on 
difibrent  sides,  and  of  enlarging  those  good  souls  you  meet 
with  from  their  little  fetters,  though  possibly  with  little  suc- 
cess?  Yet  the  design  is  commendable,  pardonable  at  least. 
However,  one  comfort  I  have,  that  in  what  is  pressed  on  me 
there  is  the  least  of  my  own  choice,  yea  on  the  contrary  the 
strongest  aversion  that  ever  I  had  to  any  thing  in  all  my  life : 
the  difficulty  in  short  lies  in  a  necessity  of  either  owning  a 
seruple  which  I  have  not,  or  the  rudest  disobedience  to  autho- 
rity that  may  be.    The  truth  is,  I  am  yet  importuning  and 
atruggling  iar  a  liberation^  and  look  upward  for  it:  but  what- 
soever be  the  issue,  I  look  beyond  it,  and  this  weary,  weary 
wretched  Ufe,  through  which  the  hand  I  have  resigned  to  I  trust 
will  lead  me  in  the  path  of  his  own  choosing ;  and  so  I  may 
please  him  I  am  satisfied.     I  hope  if  ever  we  meet  you  shall 
ihkd  me  in  the  love  of  solitude  and  a  devout  life. 

Your  unaltered  Brother  and  Friend, 

R.L. 
When  I  set  pen  to  paper,  I  intended  not  to  exceed  half  a 
dos«n  Knes,  but  «Kd  on  insensibly  thus  far ;  but  though  I 
diouU  fill  the  paper  on  all  sides,  still  die  right  view  of  this 
busiiiess  would  be  necessarily  suspended  till  meeting.  Mean- 
while hope  well  ci  me,  and  pray  for  me.  This  word  I  will  add, 
that  as  there  has  been  nothing  of  my  choice  in  the  thing,  so  I 
undergo  it,  if  it  must  be,  as  a  mortification,  and  tliat  greater 
than  a  cell  and  haircloth :  and  whether  any  will  believe  this  or 
HO  I  am  not  careful. 
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It  is  surely  no  discredit  to  his  sagacity,  that  he 
once  conceived  a  hope,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his 
letter,  of  bringing  the  episcopalians  and  presby- 
terians  to  coalesce  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  con- 
cession. That  hope  will  not  be  accounted  the  less 
rational  for  being  feeble :  but  in  proportion  to  its 
feebleness,  if  it  were  not  altogether  visionary,  does 
the  value  rise  of  the  sacrifices  he  made  to  realize  it ; 
for  the  dignity  of  its  object  none  will  dispute.  Had 
it  been  possible  for  human  virtue  to  have  prevented 
the  bloody  discord,  which  shortly  overcast  the  spi- 
ritual firmament,  and  rent  the  Scottish  church  like 
an  earthquake,  Leighton  could  not  have  failed.  To 
a  temper,  in  which  Burnet  never  but  once  saw  a 
ruffle,  during  a  close  familiarity  of  twenty-two  years' 
standing,  and  under  every  variety  of  provocation, 
and  to  an  address  in  dealing  with  perverse  and  fac- 
tious spirits,  which  his  adversaries  admit  while  dispa- 
raging it  with  unhandsome  epithets,  he  joined  such 
extreme  moderation  of  sentiment  on  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  two  churches,  as  peculiarly  fitted 
him  to  stand  in  the  gap,  the  angel  of  reconciliation 
and  concord.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  success  has 
rarely  followed  attempts  to  restore  compactness  to 
a  religious  body,  after  once  it  has  been  violently 
divided.  For  the  most  part  the  cure  of  religious 
dissensions  is  unhopeful,  in  proportion  as  the  ground 
of  them  is  trivial :  because  the  difficulty  of  allaying 
the  passions  of  men  corresponds  with  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  wedded  to  creatures  of  the 
imagination.    As  the  contest  goes  on,  the  objects  of 
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contention  gain  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
batants ;  and  minute  differences  expaiid  into  gulfs 
which  separate  salvation  from  perdition,  the  rather 
perhaps  for  the  conscience  being  honest  where  the 
mind  is  not  adequately  enlightened.    No  violent 
measures^  no  compendious  process,  can  bring  about 
a  cordial  union  of  bodies  of  men,  disunited  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience.  Yet»  let  time  be  allowed  for  fac- 
tions to  disband  and  irritations  to  abate ;  let  proper 
measures  be  pursued  for  preventing  untoward  col- 
lisions, and  for  bringing  those  who  are  jealous  of 
each  other  into  contact  at  points,  in  which  a  mutual 
attraction  will  be  developed;  and  it  may  happen 
that,  uniting  in  affection  one  to  another,  they  will  at 
length  agree  together  in  mind  and  opinion ;  or,  at 
least,  their  speculative  differences  will  cease  to 
create  baneful  and  scandalous  schisms. 

Leighton  doubtless  hoped  that,  by  a  mild  and 
temperate  exercise  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction,  he 
should  propitiate  most  of  the  covenanters,  whose 
hostility  to  moderate  episcopacy  he  might  suppose 
to  be  relenting  from  the  avowed  desire  for  it  of  the 
synod  of  Aberdeen,  and  from  the  apparent  con- 
formity of  two  thirds  of  the  ministers.  Tlie  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  an  event  so 
grateful  to  patriots  of  both  persuasions,  he  con- 
sidered a  favourable  crisis  for  **  causing  contentions 
.to  cease,"  and  for  drowning  private  grudges  and 
public  feuds  in  an  ocean  of  christian  love  and  uni- 
versal prosperity.  He  might  hope,  moreover,  that 
by  his  personal  influence  with  the  king,  to  whom 
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his  brother's  situation  at  court  would  facilitate  his 
access,  he  should  be  able  to  keep  in  check  the 
violent  partisans  of  prelacy,  and  to  curb  that  head* 
long  precipitance  of  innovation,  of  which  som^ 
portentous  symptoms  had  already  appeared  in 
the  royal  councils.  In  the  latter  objects  he  did  not 
entirely  fail:  for  he  effectually  shielded  the  non* 
conformists  in  his  own  diocese  from  molestation ; 
and  more  than  once,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
he  converted  the  king  to  moderate  measures,  by 
his  fiBtithful  and  fearless  representations.  His 
attempts  to  soften  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  to  effect  a  conjunction  of  the  two 
churches  did,  it  is  true,  miscarry.  But  it  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  that  the  failure  does 
not  lie  with  the  Bishop,  who  exhibited  throughout 
that  arduous  transaction  an  illustrious  specimen  of 
christian  diplomacy,  and  whose  character  came 
forth  from  it,  as  pure  gold  seven  times  tried  in 
the  furnace. 

There  is  one  particular  of  Leighton's  conduct  in 
this  perplexing  business,  which  is  open  to  just 
exception.  I  allude  to  his  receiving  the  orders, 
first  of  deacon  and  then  of  priest,  from  the  English 
bishops,  previously  to  his  consecration.  Sheldon, 
bishop  of  London,  insisted  on  Sharp  and  Leighton 
being  re-ordained,  on  the  plea  that  their  presbyte- 
rtan  ordination  was  void  from  the  beginning,  it 
having  been  conferred  by  a  church  actually  in 
a  state  of  schism,  which  vitiated  all  its  acts  of  ad- 
ministration.    Leighton  denied  the  soundness  of 
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this  objection  to  the  validity  of  his  miniatry.  Yet 
being  little  scrupulous,  too  little  indeed,  about  the 
circumstantials  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  he  yielded 
to  Sheldon's  demand  with  a  readiness,  which  the 
repugnance  evinced  to  it  by  Sharp  made  the  more 
observable.  The  view  he  took  of  the  ceremony 
imposed  upon  them  was,  that  ^'  the  re-ordaining  a 
priest  ordained  in  another  church  imported  ao 
more,  but  that  they  received  him  into  'orders  ao* 
cording  to  their  own  rules ;  and  did  not  infer  the 
annulling  the  orders,  he  had  formerly  received." 
Had  the  English  bishops  concurred  in  this  explana** 
tion,  Leighton  would  have  stood  on  solid  ground  in 
submitting  to  a  new  ordination.  But  instead  of 
concurring  in  it,  their  avowed  meaning  was  to  be- 
stow that  upon  him,  of  which  in  their  judgment  he 
was  hitherto  destitute, — s,  regular  consecration  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel;  and  in  this  meaning 
Leighton  did  to  outward  appearance  acquiesce. 
His  private  construction  of  the  act,  to  which  he 
submitted,  could  not  change  its  public  aspect  and 
character.  It  seemed  levelled  at  the  foundations 
of  presbytery,  by  impeaching  the  legitimacy  of  all 
presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  received  holy 
orders  after  episcopacy  was  legally  resettled  in 
Scotland  by  king  James ;  and  of  course  it  exaspe- 
rated the  clergy,  who  were  in  that  predicament,  and 
also  the  laity,  who  thought  the  honour  and  interest 
of  their  church  were  compromised  by  Leighton's 
concession. 

It  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  historian  to  avow, 
that  Leighton  did  not,  in  this  instance,  sufficiently 
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consider  the  ill  impression  his  compliance  would 
produce  on  mankind,  and  how  much  it  might 
weaken  his  influence,  by  bringing  him.  nearer  in 
public  estimation,  than  had  been  supposed  possible, 
to  the  level  of  mere  worldly  calculators.  Yet  as- 
suredly the  real  spring  of.  his  conduct  in  this  affair 
was  a  high-toned  spirituality,  which  made  him  over- 
look the  importance,  attached  by  vulgar  opinion  to 
the  outside  frame  and  fashion  of  religion.  For  on 
any  point,  which  seemed  to  touch  the  substance  of 
christian  piety,  he  was  exquisitely  sensible.  Hence 
his  disgust  at  the  feasting  and  jollity,  with  which 
the  consecration  of  the  new  bishops  was  cele- 
brated. It  grieved  this  excellent  man,  to  see 
any  thing  of  sensual  levity  mixed  up  with  the 
solemn  business,  to  which  they  were  set  apart: 
and  the  absence  of  that  seriousness  and  spirit 
of  prayer,  which  became  the  commencement  of 
such  an  undertaking  as  the  new  modelling  of  a 
church,  oppressed  his  mind  with  gloomy  presages. 
These  were  increased,  when  he  found  Archbishop 
Sharp  unprepared  with  any  plan  for  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  church,  for  purging  out  its  corrup- 
tions, for  rectifying  its  disorders,  and  for  kindling 
in  it  a  livelier  flame  of  true  piety.  On  these  great 
objects  Leighton  was  anxious  to  begin  without  delay; 
and  already  he  had  conceived  a  process  for  the 
union  of  parties  in  Scotland,  and  for  reforming 
the  public  services  of  religion,  and  reducing  them  to 
a  method  more  orderly  and  better  adapted  to 
general  edification.  But  in  these  christian  projects 
he  found  no  auxiliaries.    With  Sharp,  the  establish- 
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ment  of  an  hierarchy  with  himself  at  the  head^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  ultimate  object :  and 
he  was  neither  able  to  understand  the  spirit,  nor 
disposed  to  forward  the  schemes  of  Leighton,  of 
whose  influence  with  Lauderdale  he  had  begun  to 
conceive  a  jealousy,  and  to  whose  pious  disinterest- 
edness the  worldliness  of  his  colleagues  stood  in 
disgraceful  contrast.  Leighton's  sad  forebodings 
were  not  a  little  confirmed  by  a  close  observation  of 
Sharp's  real  character,  and  by  the  clearer  develop- 
ment, that  was  daily  taking  place,  of  the  principles 
which  actuated  the  episcopalian  leaders.  In  the 
supercilious  recklessness  of  the  infant  hierarchy  he 
descried  the  sure  omen  of  its  downfal:  and  he  re- 
marked to  Burnet  that,  *^  in  the  whole  progress  of 
that  affair,  there  appeared  such  cross  characters  of 
an  angry  Providence,  that  how  fully  soever  he  was 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  episcopacy  itself, 
yet  it  seemed  that  God  was  against  them,  and  that 
they  were  not  like  to  be  the  men  that  should  build 
up  his  church;  so  that  the  struggling  about  it 
seemed  to  him  like  a  fighting  against  God." 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1661,  four  of  the 
persons  fixed  upon  to  commence  the  episcopal  dy- 
nasty of  Scotland  received  consecration  in  London. 
Leighton  being  appointed,  at  his  special  request,  to 
the  inconsiderable  see  of  Dunblane,  in  Perthshire. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  the  new  bishops  pro- 
ceeded in  one  coach  to  Edinburgh.  Between 
Leighton  and  his  colleagues,  however,  there  was 
such  a  want  of  sympathy,  as  made  it  very  irksome  to 
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him  to  journey  in  their  company ;  and  having  learnt 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  make  a  grand  entry 
into  Edinburgh,  he  quitted  them  at  Morpeth,  and 
arrived  some  days  before  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Burnet  describes  himself  to  have  been  a  downcast 
spectator  of  the  pomp  and  parade,  with  which  the 
other  three  bishops  were  escorted  into  the  Scottish 
metropolis:  and  the  spirit  of  wise  and  pious  men  was 
abashed,  when  they  contrasted  this  ostentatious 
pageantry  with  the  example  of  that  true  Bishop  of 
souls,  who  made  his  last  solemn  entrance  into  Jeru* 
salem,  riding  upon  an  ass  and  weeping,  as  if  unable 
to  endure  the  splendour  of  a  triumph  which  prophecy 
forbade  him  to  decline,  unless  it  were  shaded  with 
a  cloud  of  humility  and  sadness* 

The  first  measures  taken  by  Sharp  and  his  coad- 
jutors, if  the  pliable  agents  of  his  cupidity  deserve 
to  be  so  named,  bore  fatal  marks  of  that  perverse 
genius  by  which  they  were  conceived.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  break  in  the  restive  spirit  of  pfes- 
byterianism  by  gentle  usage  and  gradual  loading, 
with  a  dewerate  hand  he  at  once  buckled  on  the 
saddle,  andlaid  on  the  whole  weight  of  the  episcopal 
CM>lossus.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  it  was  en- 
acted, even  before  the  Bishops  left  London,  that 
presbyteries  and  judicatories  should  be  abolished. 
This  imprudent  decree  was  followed  up  by  an  act, 
asserting  the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  re- 
instating the  bishops  in  their  parliamentary  privi- 
leges and  civil  dignities,  and  conferring  on  them  an 
exclusive  presidency  in  church  meetings,  the  power 
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of  ofdiimtion  fiiid  of  eensure,  with  whatever  else  ap- 
pertains to  the  administration  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
church.  It  was  added  indeed  that  in  the  exercise 
of  their  fimctions  they  were  to  advise  with  certain 
loyal  and  prudent  clergymen.  Yet,  as  their  asses- 
sors were  to  be  selected  by  themselves,  and  were 
not  empowered  coUeotivdy  to  enforce  an  opinion 
contrary  to  their  diocesan's,  it  is  clear  that  any 
check  tiiey  could  maintain  on  the  despotism  of  the 
bench  would  be  of  small  account  All  real  autho- 
rity was  lodged  with  the  bishop ;  and  his  clerical 
advisers  were  mere  ciphers,  to  whom  was  allotted 
the  unenviable  privilege  of  sharing  with  their  prin- 
cipal the  odium  of  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  they 
were  not  competent  either  to  prevent  or  modify. 

Such  was  the  present  scheme  of  episcopacy, 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  year  1619,  when 
the  bishops  affected  nothing  more  than  to  be  settled 
presidents,  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  all  questions 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  some  sn- 
perior  authority  in  ordination.  This  hasty  attempt 
to  force  on  a  people,  to  whom  presbytery  was 
dear  ^'  as  a  wife  of  youth,''  the  highest  kind  of  pre- 
lacy, was  certainly  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
It  could  not  bnt  produce  a  disastrous  explosion.  But 
nothing  could  stay  the  precipitance  of  that  mis- 
guided man,  who  seems  to  have  expected  in  the 
pride  of  his  new-blown  grandeur,  that  difficulties 
would  vanish  at  his  touch.  He  did  not,  it  is  allowed, 
ever  carry  his  episcopal  powers  to  the  full  extent 
permitted  by  this  act  of  parliament.    Still  the  pass* 
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ing  of  such  an  abt  furnished  those  who  refused  the 
new  model  with  a  plausible  justification ;  and  exhi- 
bited the  capital  solecism  in  policy,  of  making  a  legis- 
lative invasion  of  the  popular  rights  and  feelings 
more  considerable  in  the  terms  of  the  enactment, 
than  it  was  really  meant  to  be  in  the  execution. 

In  his  fixed  aversion  to  worldly  honours,  Leighton 
besought  his  friends  not  to  give  him  the  appellation 
of  Lord,  and  was  uneasy  at  ever  being  addressed  by 
that  title.  By  this  singularity  he  gave  umbrage  to 
his  colleagues,  and  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  an  affectation,  proceeding  from  narrow-minded 
squeamishness,  if  not  from  a  refinement  of  vanity: 
or,  indeed,  this  solicitude  to  divest  his  office  of  its 
usual  dignities  might  be  ill-naturedly  ascribed  to 
his  not  being  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  function 
itself,  and  seeking  to  compound  with  his  conscience 
by  a  sacrifice  of  external  distinction. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  the 
Bishops  were  formally  invited  to  take  their  seats  in 
parliament :  not  that  any  invitation  was  requisite  to 
authorize  their  attendance,  but  it  was  deemed  a  pro- 
per token  of  respect.  By  all,  except  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  the  call  was  obeyed.  He  resolved  from 
the  beginning  never  to  mix  in  parliament,  unless 
some  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  religion  were 
in  agitation ;  and  to  this  resolution  he  steadily 
adhered. 

His  first  appearance  in  parliament  was  on  the 
question  respecting  the  oath  of  supremacy.  This 
oath  was  so  worded  as  to  carry  on  the  face  of  it  no 
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.  demand,  beyond  what  the.  presbyterians  were  willing 
to  admit,  namely,  that  the  king  should  be  recognised 
for  civil  head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state. 
Yet  there  was  something  in  the  phraseology  so  equi- 
vocal as  to  warrant  a  suspicion,  that  it  was  artfully 
contrived  for  a  handle  by  which  the  sovereign  might 
interfere,  at  pleasure  and  with  absolute  authority,  in 
the  internal  regulation  of  the  church.  In  England 
such  explanations  were  given,  when  the  oath  was 
tendered,  as  brought  it  within  the  compass  of  a  pres- 
byterian  conscience.  But  when  it  was  required  by 
the. Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  by  other  stout  cove- 
nanters in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  that  the 
necessary  qualification  for  reconciling  its  provisions 
to  their  scruples  should  be  inserted  into  the  body  of 
the  act,  or  at  least  be  subjoined  to  their  subscriptions, 
the  High  Commissioner  would  not  listen  to  the  de- 
mand. Leighton  now  stepped  forward  the  fearless 
champion,  the  eloquent  advocate,  of  moderation 
and  charity.  He  maintained  that  trammelling  men's 
consciences  with  so  many  rigorous  oaths,  could 
only  produce  laxity  of  moral  principle,  or  un- 
christian bigotry  and  party  feeling.  With  respect 
to  the  oath  itself,  he  would  not  dissemble  his  opinion 
that  it  was  susceptible  of  a  bad  sense ;  and  therefore 
the  tenderness  of  conscience,  which  refused  to  take 
it  without  guarding  against  an  evil  construction, 
ought  not  to  be  derided.  The  English  papists  had 
obtained  this  indulgence ;  and  it  was  strange  indeed 
if  protestants  were  to  be  more  hardly  dealt  by. 
When,  in  reply  to  this  spirited  remonstrance,  it  was 
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contended  by  Sharp,  that  the  complaining  p^rty^ 
in  the  day  of  its  ascendancy,  had  been  little  tendef 
of  the  consciences  of  those  who  revolted  at  thd 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  Leighton  declaimed 
at  the  nnworthiness  of  retaliating  by  ineastiris 
which  had  been  so  justly  reprobated ;  and  he  empha^ 
tically  pointed  out  the  nobler  course  of  heaping 
coals  upon  the  heads  of  adversaries,  by  the  cdntradt 
of  episcopal  mildness  with  presbyterian  severity^ 
Fdr  them  to  practise,  for  the  base  purpose  of  quitting 
scores,  the  same  rigour  against  which  they  had  vehe* 
tiiently  protested  when  themselves  wete  the. Vic* 
tims  of  it,  would  be  a  foul  blot  on  their  christian 
character,  and  would  justify  the  sarcasm,  that  th6 
ijdorli  goes  mad  by  turns.  However  solid  these  argU^ 
ments  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  Earl 
of  Middleton  and  his  creatures,  whose  project  it  was 
to  have  the  oath  of  that  ambiguous  cast,  whiAh 
should  deter  the  stiflfer  covenanters  from  taking  it, 
who  would  thereby  become  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  disloyalty.  One  cannot  without  pain  admit  an 
opinion,  that  bears  so  hard  upon  the  probity  and 
humanity  of  the  royal  party.  Yet  this  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  an  oath  being  artfully  shaped 
to  entrap  persons,  whom  state  policy  has  marked 
for  its  victims.  Leighton  used  to  observe,  with 
66me  refereiice  ho  doubt  to  this  transaction,  that 
a  consolidation  of  the  episCopisil  and  presbyterian 
platforms,  had  it  been  judiciously  and  sincerely  at- 
tempted at  the  outset, might  have  been  accomplished: 
but  there  were  some  evil  spirits  at  work,  "  wh6ie 
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device  it  was  plainly  again  to  scatter  na;  and  the 
tenns  of  comprehenaion  were  made  so  stiait»  in  order 
to  keep  men  out/'  It  wa6  a  transaction,  however^ 
that  gave  aniUustrious  prominence  to  his  own  extra*' 
ordinary  virtues,  to  his  enlightened  charity^  his  in* 
ezorable  honesty  and  his  generous  courage. 

Leighton  thought  with  St.  Augustin,  that  a  bishop* 
ric  is  not  intended  for  a  pastime  and  amusement: 
'' Epi$C9patU8  nan  eH   artifiditm  trnmigendte  nte.*^ 
He  therefore  resided  constantly  on  his  see,  and  his 
holy  ministrations  watered  the  places  about  him  with 
a  blessing*    Not  content  to  repose  in  lazy  state,  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  shepherd  of  souls,  and  went 
about  from  parish  to  parish,  catechising  and  preach- 
ing.  But  his  primary  aim  was  to  heal  the  fountains; 
for  he  justly  considered  that  if  ministers  were  to 
become  sound  in  doctrine,  exemplary  in  personal 
conduct,  and  sedulous  in  pastoral  duties,  the  fruits  of 
their  spirituality  and  zeal  would  quickly  appear  in  the 
amended  state  of  their  parishes.    It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the 
immense  responsibility  of  christian  ministers.    For 
himself,  as  his  practice  bears  witness,  he  always 
desired  the  smallest  cure ;  partly  from  native  humi* 
lity,  and  partly  from  an  apprehension,  so  lively  as  to 
be  almost  terrible,  of  the  account  which  must  be 
given  in  by  spiritual  overseers  at  the  great  tribunal* 
Often  would  he  commiserate  those  of  the  London 
clergy,  the  extent  of  whose  cures  made  it  impracti- 
cable to  pay  each  individual  of  their  flock  the  attea- 
tion  his  soul  required*    "  Theirs/'  he  observed^ ''  is 
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rightly  called,  cura  anmartm;  "  a  concern,  he  seems 
to  have  meant,  full  of  anxiety  and  peril.    **  Were  I 
9gain/*  he  said  in  his  last  retirement,  'Uo  be  a 
parish  minister,  I  must  follow  sinners  to  their  houses, 
and   even  to  their  ale-houses."     As  one  of  the 
faults  imputed  to  the  episcopal  clergy  was  un- 
skilfulness    in    preaching,    he    was    solicitous    to 
remove  from  his  own  diocese  all  colour  for  this 
allegation.    This  he  knew  could  never  be  effected, 
until  the  pulpits  were  filled  by  holy  men.    ''It  is 
vain,"  he  would  say,  "  for  any  one  to  speak  of  di- 
vine things,  without  something  of  divine  affections. 
An  ungodly  clergyman  must    feel  nneasy  when 
preaching  godliness,  and  will  hardly  preach  it  per- 
suasively. '.  He  has  not  been  able  to  prevail  on  him- 
self to  be  holy,  and  no  marvel  if  he  fail  of  prevailing 
on  others.    In  truth,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  becom- 
ing hardened  against  religion  by  the  frequent  incul- 
cation of  it,  if  it  fail  of  melting  him." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  in  which  he 
offers  a  living  to  one  of  his  clergy,  affords  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  christian  politeness,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  lets  us  into  the  Bishop*s  sense  of  the  temper 
and  affection,  with  which  a  charge  of  souls  should 
be  undertaken. 

Sib, 

There  is  one  place  indeed  in  my  precinct  now  vacant,  and 
yet  undisposed  of,  by  the  voluntary  removal  of  the  young  man 
who  was  in  it  to  a  better  benefice ;  and  this  is  likewise  in  my 
hand,  but  it  is  of  so  wretchedly  mean  provision,  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  name  it,  little  I  think  above  five  hundred  marks 
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\leBB  than  801.  sterliog]  by  year.  If  the  many  instances  of 
that  kind  you  haye  read  have  made  you  in  love  with  voluntary 
poverty 9  there  you  may  have  it;  but  wheresoever  you  are,  or 
shall  be,  for  the  little  rest  of  your  time,  I  hope  you  are,  and 
still  will  be,  daily  advancing  in  that  blest  poverty  of  spirit, 
that  IS  the  only  true  hdght  and  greatness  of  spirit  in  all 
the  world,  entitling  to  a  crown,  '<for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.^  Oh,  what  are  the  scraps  that  the  great  ones  of  this 
world  are  scrambling  for  compared  with  that  pretension  !  I 
pnty  you,  as  you  find  an  opportunity,  though  possibly  little  or 
'  no  inclination  to  it,  yet  bestow  one  hne  or  two  upon 

Your  poor  Friend  and  Servant, 

K.  L. 

The  following  letter  to  the  heritors  *  of  the  parish 
of  Stratton  places  in  a  clear  light  the  upright  yet 
sagacious  policy,  by  which  Leighton  ntianaged  to  All 
the  vacant  benefices  with  pious  men,  and  to  conci- 
liate the  goodwill  of  the  parishioners  to  their  new 
pastors. 

WoETHY  Gentlemen  and  Friends, 

Being  informed  that  it  is  my  duty  to  present  a  person,  fit 
for  the  charge  of  the  ministry  now  vacant  with  you,  I  have 
thought  of  one,  whose  integrity  and  piety  I  am  so  fully  per- 
suaded of,  that  I  dare  confidently  recommend  him  to  you,  as 
one  who,  if  the  hand  of  God  do  bind  that  work  upon  him 
amongst  you,  is  likely,  through  the  blessing  of  the  same  hand, 
to  be  very  serviceable  to  the  buUding  up  of  your  souls  heaven- 
wards ;  but  is  as  far  from  sufiering  himself  to  be  obtruded,  as 
I  am  from  obtruding  any  upon  you :  so  that  unless  you  invite 
him  to  preach,  and,  after  hearing  him,  declare  your  consent 
and  desire  towards  his  embracing  of  the  call,  you  may  be  se- 

*  The  heritors  of  a  parish  are  the  owners  of  the  real  jH^operty 
within  it. 
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eure  fimki  the  titmUe  cxf  bearing  any  further  ooncermn^  ban» 
«ither  from  himflelf  or  me :  and  if  you  please  to  let  me  know 
your  nuod,  your  reaeonable  satiafiM^on  shall  be  to  my  utmoet 
power  tndearoared  by 

Your  aflfectiotiate  fiiend 

And  humble  servant^ 

R.  Lei^htok. 

The  chargeB  of  this  venerable  prelate  to  the 
cl6rgy  of  the  diocesan  synod  of  Dunblane  are  va« 
luable  and  interesting  records,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  sterling  good  sense  and  piety  with  which  they 
abound,  as  of  the  light  they  shed  on  his  professional 
character  and  deportment.  From  the  instructions, 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  issue  in  the  year  of 
his  inauguration^  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  district, 
over  which  he  presided,  had  tidt  made  much  pro* 
ficiency  in  godliness  under  presbyterian  pedagogy. 
He  prescribed  such  rules  of  worship  and  discipline^ 
as  were  indicated  by  the  disorders  of  the  existing 
system,  and  were  adapted  to  correct  the  flagrant 
immoralities  of  the  time  and  place*  Officiating  mi* 
nisters  were  directed  to  read  portions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  not  after  the  irreverent  man* 
ner,  hitherto  in  vogue,  of  making  it  a  by-work  while 
the  congregation  was  assembling,  but  as  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  service.  It  was  the  Bi- 
shop's wish,  that  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Apostles' 
creed  and  the  doxology,  should  be  restored  to  more 
frequent  use;  that  a  weekly  day  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  catechising ;  and  that  an  easy  compen- 
dium of  christian  doctrine  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
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hii  clergy,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  cateohMrcal  in- 
MractiotiB  to  the  youtig  and  the  ignorant  ProbaUy 
the  short  catechism,  which  is  among  his  printed 
WorkS)  was  composed  for  this  purpose^  The  ser- 
mons of  that  period  generally  rui  in  a  high  strain 
6f  oontroversy.  Against  this  the  Bishop  set  his 
fa(ie;  and  he  laboured  to  bring  into  the  place  of 
subtle  and  passionate  disputations  a  modest  and 
sober  style  of  preaching,  that  should  be  level  to  the 
oapaoities  and  caloulated  to  mend  the  morals  of  the 
tfulgaf.  On  the  ignorance  and  victousness  of  the 
j^ople  in  generbl  he  touches  sorrowfully  {  and  he 
wamb  his  clergy  against  slackness  imd  tiondity  in 
reproving  the  prevalent  sins  of  their  respcCtiTt  pa- 
rishes. Large  portions  of  holy  scripture  vtere 
ipteferred  by  him,  as  subjects  for  sentiobs,  to 
isifigle  texts;  for  he  thought  they  ofibred  more 
scope  for  pithy  practical  remark,  and  were  better 
eticulatdd  to  lay  hold  on  the  attention  of  the  audi^ 
tory^ 

Though  ft'iendly  to  ft  grate  and  masculine  eloquence, 
of  which  he  Was  himself  no  common  master,  yet  his 
diief  desire  was  that  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
should  be  simple  and  perspicuous*  After  hearing  a 
j^lain  and  homely  sermon,  he  expressed  the  highest 
ifttii&Ction ;  "  For  thk  good  man,'*  daid  he  in  refeiv 
«&c6  to  the  preacher,  ^*  seems  in  earnest  to  catch 
Souls.*'  The  measure  of  speech  he  remarked,  and 
it  is  a  remark  well  Worthy  of  being  preserved* 
ought  to  be  the  character  of  the  audience,  which  ib 
mt^d^  up  for  tho  most  pArt  Of  illiterate  porsons. 
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Any  deliberate  opinion  of  this  great  man  nnuit 
deserve  respect,  even  when  it  may  not  command 
acquiescence*  It  would  therefore  be  wrong  to 
omit  mentioning,  that  he  disliked  the  practice  of 
reading  sermons,  a  practice  scarcely  known  across 
theseas;  being  of  opinion  that  it  detracted  much 
from  the  weight  and  authority  of  preaching.  '^  I 
know  (he  said)  that  weakness  of  the  memory  is 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  this  custom;  but  better  minds 
would  make  better  memories.  Such  an  excuse  is 
unworthy  of  a  man,  and  much  more  of  a  father^ 
who  may  want  vent  indeed  in  addressing  his  chil- 
dren, but  ought  never  to  want  matter.  Like  Elihu, 
he  should  be  refreshed  by  speaking." 

Although  disposed  to  lenity,  he  was  not  regard- 
less of  discipline.  Gross  offences  committed  in  his 
diocese  were  to  be  branded  with  church  censures ; 
and  the  restoration  of  offenders  to  the  communion 
of  the  church  was  to  be  delayed,  till  indubious 
symptoms  of  repentance  had  shown  themselves. 

It  was  among  his  pious  plans  to  bring  about  a 
more  frequent  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
which,  in  those  days,  was  not  in  every  place  so 
much  a£i  an  annual  ceremony ;  and  he  wished  the 
people  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  spiritual  im- 
port of  this  holy  rite,  and  to  be  frequently  exhorted 
to  maintain  a  constant  fitness  for  it  by  uniform 
blamelessness  of  conversation.  He  also  made  it 
incumbent  on  his  clergy  to  promote  the  practice  of 
family  worship,  Bjad  to  exercise  a  watchfiil  superin- 
tendence over  their  flocks,  bearing  the  spiritual  bur- 
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dens  of  every  member,  and  dealing  out  to  each,  as 
his  case  might  require,  instruction,  or  counsel,  or 
reproof,  or  consolation. 

It.has  already  been,  stated,  how  careful  he  was. to 
put  his  clergy  in  remembrance,  that  no  substantial 
good  could  be  expected  from  their  ministrations, 
unless-  they  were  themselves  remarkable  for  sanc- 
tity of  heart  and  life;  men  of  prayer,  of  study  and 
meditation ;    of  *'  great  contempt  of  this  present 
world,  and  inflamed  afiPections  towards,  heaven;" 
whose  pure  and  peaceable  demeanour,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits»  should  stamp  them  for  the  sons  of 
God  and  servants  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
Moreover  he  considered  a  singular  modesty  and 
gravity  even  in  externals,  such  as  their  apparel  and 
the  adjustment  of  their  hair,  to  be  highly  becoming 
in  ministers,  whose  profession  it  was  to  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  care  of  immortal  souls. 

Having  these  things  much  at  heart,  he  gave  in  a 
paper  at  the  synod  of  1667,  ia  which,  after  a  most 
conciliatory  introduction,  and  blaming  himself  for 
having,  through  averseness  to  lord  it  over  Christ's 
heritage,  been  more  backward  to  advise  them 
than  perhaps  his  situation  demanded,  he  proceeds 
to  urge  the  importance  of  adding  life  and  effi- 
ciency to  those  ''  privy  trials,*'  in  which  the  pres- 
byters used  to  examine  each  other  for  mutual 
correction  and  edification*  This  process,  he  is 
satisfied,  might  be  made  exceedingly  salutary  to 
those^  who  were  declining  in  zeal  and  diligence, 
were  entangled  iu  doctrinal  errors^  or  were  in 
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«ny  way  swerring  from  the  path  of  ministerial 
duty ;  prorided  they  were  so  conducted,  as  to  con- 
strain a  man  to  serious  reflection  upon  himself:  and* 
with  a  view  to  their  being  rendered  thus  useful,  he 
lays  down  some  admirable  rules,  which  are  include^ 
in  the  body  of  his  works* 

I^t  it  here  be  noticed  how  remote  this  holy  man 
is  from  an  imperious  and  domineering  exercise  of 
his  authority.  Instead  of  escacting  submisskm  from 
his  clergy  by  peremptorihess  and  menaces,  he  in- 
dustriously waves  the  superior  character  of  a  bishop, 
and  bespeaks  their  obedience  by  urbanity  and  gen- 
tleness* It  is  asserted  by  Wodrow  and  others, 
that  the  clergy  of  Dunblane  were  notoriously  igno- 
rant and  disorderly.  I  have  met  with  nothing  to 
corroborate  this  heavy  charge ;  and  from  their  dio- 
cesan's pastoral  letters  and  addresses  it  is  rather  to 
be  inferrad  that  their  defects  have  been  over- 
stated^  or  else  were  greatly  corrected  during  his  ad- 
ministration. He  seems  to  have  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  raise  them  as  nearly  to  a  level  with  himself, 
as  the  indispensable  dignity  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment would  allow;  and  whatever  alterations  he 
tfaougbt  necessary  were  proposed  in  the  shape  of 
friendly  suggestion,  and  not  of  overbearing  dictation. 
The  only  priority  he  sought  was  in  labours;  the 
only  ascendancy  he  coveted  was  in  self-denial  and 
holiness;  and  in  these  respects  he  had  few  compe- 
titors for  preeminence. 

Proceeding  steadily  upon  these  principles,  and 
exerting  all  his  influrace  to  impart  to  others  the 
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saine  fervency  of  spirit,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
eyes  of  all  Scotland,  which  gazed  with  amazement 
at  his  bright  and  singular  virtues,  as  at  a  star  of  un- 
rivalled brilliance  newly  added  to  the  sky.  Even 
the  presbyterians  were  softened  by  his  christian 
urbanity  and  condescension,  and  were  constrained 
to  admit  that  on  him  had  descended  a  double  por« 
tion  of  the  apostolic  spirit.  Had  his  colleagues  in 
office  been  kin  to  him  in  temper,  it  is  not  extrava^ 
gaat  to  believe,  that  the  attempt  to  restore  episco* 
pacy  would  have  had  a  more  prosperous  issue. 

As  there  is  no  record  of  Leighton  having  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  church, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  episcopacy,  we  may 
assume  that  he  coi^ned  himself  to  private  advice 
and  expostulation;  hoping,  that  when  the  happy 
results  of  his  own  pacific  proceedings  should  be  vi« 
sible,  the  other  Bishops  would  be  induced  to  follow 
in  his  track.  But  it  soon  became  apparent,  that  the 
plans  in  progress  for  extirpating  the  presbyterian 
discipline  were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  dic- 
tates of  wisdom  and  mercy.  I  find  him  expressing 
himself,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  leading  men  of 
this  period,  with  a  poignant  recollection  of  the  selfish 
craft  by  which  they  were  characterized.  Seeing 
them  destitute  of  christian  simplicity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  he  lost  ail  heart  about  the  issue  of  their 
measures^  and  designated  them,  in  scriptural  lan- 
guage, empty  vines  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  them- 
selves. **  I  have  met  with  many  cunning  plotters," 
he  would  say,  '*  but  with  few  truly  honest  and  skil- 
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ful  undertakers.  Many  have  I  seen  who  were  wise 
and  great  as  to  this  world,  but  of  suoh  as  are  wil- 
ling to  be  weak  that  others  may  be  strong,  and 
whose  only  aim  it  is  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
Zion,  have  I  not  found  one  in  ten  thousand.'* 

Having  made  these  afflicting  discoveries,  and 
finding  all  his  efibrts  to  put  things  in  a  better  train 
quite  ineffectual,  Leighton  thought  he  should  be 
justified  in  laying  down  the  charge,  which  he  had 
taken  up,  not  as  a  dignity,  but  as  a  cross  and 
burden*  He  resolved,  however,  to  go  up  to  London 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  lay  before  the  royal  eye, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deluded  with  fallacious  re- 
presentations, a  faithful  picture  of  the  distempered 
and  convulsed  state  of  Scotland.  Having  obtained  an 
interview  with  Charles,  he  declared  that  the  severities 
practised  upon  objectors  to  the  new  establishment 
were  such  as  his  conscience  could  not  justify,  even 
for  the  sake  of  planting  Christianity  in  a  heathen  land ; 
and  much  less  could  he  agree  to  them  for  an  end  so 
comparatively  insignificant,  as  that  of  substituting 
one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  for  another. 
He  therefore  besought  permission  to  resign  his 
bishopric,  lest  by  retaining  it  he  should  seem  to 
be  a  party  to  violences,  at  which  his  principles 
and  feelings  revolted.  His  Majesty  professed  disap- 
probation of  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
church  were  administered  by  Sharp,  and  seemed 
touched  by  the  pathetic  arguments  of  the  virtuous 
advocate  of  toleration.  He  pledged  himself  to  stop 
that  application  of  the  secular  sword,  against  which 
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LeightOD  protested;  and  he  actually  annulled  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  which  pretended  to  goad 
dissenters.into  conformity -by  fines  and  gaols  and 
corporal  punishments.  But  he  would  not  hear  of 
Leighton's  vacating  his  see;  and  the  Bishop  con- 
sented at  length  to  retain  it,  as  he  could  not  be 
unaware  that,  by  persisting  in  his  purpose  of  retire- 
ment, he  would  throw  away  every  chance  of  holding 
the  king  to  those  engagements,  into  which  he  had 
just  been  impelled  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church* 

Leighton  had  so  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  with- 
draw at  this  time  from  his  station,  that  he  had 
bidden  a  solemn  farewell  to  his  clergy  before  his 
departure  for  London.  After  winding  up  the  re- 
gular business  of  the  synod  in  October  1665,  he 
informed  them  that  there  was  a  matter  which, 
though  of  little  concern  to  them  and  the  church, 
he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to  notify  to  them.  He 
then  announced  his  intention  of  retiring;  and  the 
reasons  he  assigned  for  it  were,  the  sense  he  enter- 
tained of  his  own  unworthiness  to  sustain  so  high 
an  office,  and  his  weariness  of  those  contentions, 
which  had  clothed  the  household  of  God  in. mourn- 
ing, and  seemed  to  be  rather  increasing  thaiji  abating. 
"  For  myself.  Brethren,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
undeserved  respect  and  kindness,  which  I  have  all 
along  experienced  at  your  hands.  Let  me  entreat 
your  good  construction  of  the  poor  endeavours  I 
have  used  to  serve  you,  and  to  assist  you  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of  the  ministry  and  the  great  de- 
signs  of  the  gospel.    If  in  any  thing,  whether  by. 

Vol.  I. 
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word  ot  deed,  I  have  given  you  ofitenoe,  or  unneces- 
sarily pained  a  single  individual  among  you,  I  do 
earnestly  and  humbly  crave  forgiveness.  My  last 
advice  to  you  is,  that  you  continue  in  the  study 
of  peace  and  holiness,  and  grow  and  abound  in 
love  to  your  great  Lord  add^  Madter,  and  to  tbel 
souls  for  which  he  died.  Finally,  Brethren^  fare- 
well; be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  6M 
mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  peace  and  love 
shall  be  with  you^    Amen/' 

About  two  years  afterwardSi  the  gtowing  calami- 
ties of  the  church  called  fbr  prompt  and  vigorous 
remedies.     It  vras  decreed  by  the  council,  that  all 
incumbents  should    obtain  presentation  from   the 
patrons  and  episcopal  institution,  or  forthwith  re- 
sign   their    benefices.     This    intemperate  act,    of 
which  the  credit  is  given  to  Bishop  Fairfowl,  oc- 
casioned all  at  once  a  great  number  of  vacancies, 
which  fit  and  able  men  were  not  at  hand  to  supply. 
Had  the  most  considerable  of  the  nonconformist 
ministers  been  gradually  and  quietly  superseded, 
an  explosion  of  popular  wrath  might  have    been 
avoided.     But  when,  in  addition  to  the  grievance  of 
being  deprived  of  their  own  ministers,  the  congre- 
gations were  required  to  receive,  in  the  room  of 
these  revered  pastors,  men  whose  morals  were  not 
always  clear  of  reproach,  and  who  were  mostly  ill 
provided  with  learning  and  piety  for  a  ministerial 
charge,  their  disgust  at  prelatical  innovations  settled 
into  a  ferocious  antipathy  to  the  new  constitution  of 
the  church. 
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It  was  the  misfortune  of  these  times,  moreover, 
that^  owing  to  the  King's  dislike  of  business,  and 
his  immoral  levity,  the  government  took  its  tone 
froin  the  views  or  whims  of  the  principal  minister  or 
the  reigning  favorite  for  the  time  being;  and  public 
measures  were  in  perpetual  mutation.  There  was 
no  steady  hand,  endued  with  competent  force  and 
authority  to  prevent  the  most  baneful  fluctuations 
of  the  body  politic.  Not  that  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  helm  should  be  attributed  to  the  monarches 
capf  iciousness  or  supineness  alone.  It  proceeded, 
in  part,  from  the  difficulty  he  found  in  carrying 
on  together  his  two  favorite  objects,  of  pulling 
down  presbyterianism,  and  building  up  popery: 
it  being  hard  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  former, 
without  wounding  the  latter;  or  to  enact  laws 
favorable  to  the  catholic  dissenter,  the  benefit 
of  which  should  not  extend  to  the  presbyterian. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  adverse  to  the 
settlement  of  Scotch  afiairs,  than  such  a  vacillating 
administration.  At  times,  the  bishops  were  armed 
with  almost  unlimited  powers  for  the  subversion  of 
presbytery:  but,  before  sufficient  space  had  been 
allowed  for  the  success  of  a  resolute  despotism,  if 
despotic  measures  could  have  succeeded,  their 
powers  were  abridged;  a  clog  was  put  on  their 
career  of  intolerance ;  and  the  other  party,  from  being 
discouraged  and  enfeebled,  was  roused  to  fresh  hope 
and  resistance.  Then,  a  sudden  recourse  to  arbitrary 
measures  would  cut  short  the  experiment  of  con^ 
ciliation;  or  it  would  be  tried  on  too  limited  and 

t2 
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partial  a  scale  to  answer  any  other  purpose,  than 
that  of  making  the  subsequent  severities,  or  those 
which  were  all  the  while  going  forward  in  other 
districts,  to  be  the  more  conspicuous  and  galling. 

Resuming  the  thread  of  our  narration,  we  are  to 
relate  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  in 
the  year  1667,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Tweedale, 
who  possessed,  according  to  Burnet's  estimate,  true 
benevolence,  with  much  political  talent  and  infor- 
mation, but  was  overcautious  and  timid,  and  too 
prone  to  side  with  any  government.  This  nobleman, 
who  fortunately  had  the  chief  confidence  of  Lauder- 
dale, viewed  with  an  aching  heart  the  disorders  of  his 
country,  and  vigorously  applied  himself  to  heal  them 
before  they  should  be  grown  incurable.  He  saw  at 
once  that  Leighton  was  the  proper  man  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration* ;  and  in- 

*  The  following  extract  firom  the  History  of  Scotland  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  who  was  a  leading  character  in  these  times^ 
and  Lord  Advocate,  will  be  appropriate  in  this  part  of  our 
narrative. 

^^  The  Debates  and  Transactions  which  fell  in  at  this  time,  dis- 
covered very  much  to  our  Statesmen,  how  far  each  of  the  present 
Clergy  stood  affected  to  the  Supremacy  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in 
Church  affairs,  and  in  what  they  approved  or  disapproved  the  late 
Indulgence;  for  the  advice  of  many  Churchmen,  not  properly 
interested,  was  asked  at  this  time,  rather  to  know  their  inclination, 
XhhXk  for  information;  and  it  waa  easily  found,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane  was  the  most  proper  and  fit  person  to  serve  the  State  in 
the  Church,  according  to  the  present  platform  of  government  now 
resolved  upon;  for  he  was  in  much  esteem  for  his  piety  and 
moderation,  amongst  the  people,  and  as  to  which  the  Presbyte- 
rians themselves  could  neither  reproach  or  equal  him ;  albeit  they 
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deed  it  was  high  time  for  some  capable  man  to  be 
fixed  in  that  station,  since,  as  matters  now  went  on, 
the  business  of  the  church  constituted  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  business  of  the  state*  Ac- 
cordingly he  spared  no  pains  to  engage  Leighton's 
cooperation;  and  in  order  to  that  cooperation 
being  made  more  effectual,  he  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  the  king  with  an  opinion  of  his 
superlative  merits,  and  of  his  competence  to  the 
chief  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  this  project,  it  was  his  hope  to  winnow 

hated  him  most  of  all  Jiis  fraternity,  in  respect  he  drew  many  into 
a  kindness  for  Episcopacy,  by  his  exemplary  life,  rather  than 
debates.  His  great  principle  was,  that  devotion  was  the  great 
affair  about  which  Churchmen  should  employ  themselves ;  and 
that  the  gaining  of  soals,  and  not  the  external  government,  was 
their  proper  task;  nor  did  he  esteem  it  fit,  and  scarce  lawful  to 
Churchmen,  to  sit  in  Councils  and  Judicatories,  these  being  diver- 
sions from  the  main.  And  albeit  his  judgment  did  lead  him  to 
believe  the  Church  of  England  the  best  modelled  of  all  others, 
both  for  doctrine  and  discipline,  yet  did  he  easily  conform  with 
the  practice  of  the  Christians  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  there* 
fore  lived  peaceably  under  Presbytery,  till  it  was  abolished :  and 
when  he  undertook  to  be  Bishop  himself,  he  opposed  all  violent 
courses,  whereby  men  were  forced  to  comply  with  the  present 
worship,  beyond  their  persuasions ;  and  he  granted  a  latitude  and 
indulgence  to  those  of  his  own  diocese,  before  the  king  had  al- 
lowed any  by  his  letter.  This  made  the  world  believe,  that  he 
was  the  author  to  his  Majesty  of  that  public  Indulgence ;  and 
the  Statesmen,  who  were  imwilling  to  be  authors  of  an  inno- 
vation, which  some  there  thought  might  prove  dangerous^  were 
well  satisfied  to  have  it  so  believed;  but,  however,  these  prin- 
ciples rendered  him  a  fit  instrument  in  their  present  under- 
takings."—Page  161.  i  i 
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the  diuroh,  by  degrees»  of  those  vain  and  worthless 
characters  with  which  it  was  infested;  and  to 
bring  in  a  set  of  men  who  would  adorn  their  pro- 
fession, and  recommend  the  episcopal  frame  by 
undeniable  piety  and  talent  How  far  Leighton  fell 
in  with  this  excellent  design,  as  it  concerned  his 
own  advancement,  is  not  related ;  but  he  consented 
to  undertake  another  fatiguing  journey  to  London, 
and  again  to  implore  the  redress  of  those  grievances, 
under  which  the  church  was  wasting  away.  On 
this  second  visit,  he  had  two  audiences  of  Charles, 
in  which  he  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  faithful  ambas- 
sador. He  exposed  without  disguise  the  distem- 
pered state  of  the  realm,  and  showed  how  those 
diseases,  which  might  have  yielded  to  gentle  and 
seasonable  remedies,  had  been  exasperated  by 
harsh  and  empirical  treatment.  His  first  object  was 
to  awaken  the  king  to  the  necessity  of  adopting, 
healing  measures  without  delay,  as  the  only  means 
of  averting  a  fatal  crisis.  Then,  without  hazarding 
a  premature  exposure  of  the  expedients  which  were 
dictated  by  the  present  exigency,  he  humbly  ad- 
vised that  an  attempt  should  be  made,  by  some  act 
of  comprehension,  to  draw  the  more  temperate  of 
the  presbyterian  party  within  the  pale  of  the  es- 
tablishment; and  he  advertised  his  Majesty  of  the 
danger  he  would  run  of  losing  episcopacy  altoge- 
ther, by  refusing  to  surrender  any  of  its  appendages. 
The  ship  would  sail  less  gallantly,  it  was  true,  with 
her  topmasts  cut  away;  but  that  was  h^  only 
chance  of  outriding  the  tempest. 
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The  King  professed  to  fall  in  with  the  moderate 
meagures   recommended    by  Lord  Tweedale  and 
Leighton.    But  the  passions  of  the  covenanters  had 
been  allowed  to  effervesce  so  long,  and  they  were 
80  incensed  by  the  King's  breach  of  faith  and  by  the 
oppressiveness   of  the  High  Commission,   that  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  ministerial 
philters,  how  artfully  soever  compounded,  would 
Avail  to  charm  back  their  affections.    Nor  were  the 
presbyterian  chieftains  remiss  or  unskilful  in  fo- 
menting the  popular  discontent.    A  breath  from 
them  would  have  extinguished  the  smoking  fire- 
brand ;  but  that  breath  was  applied  to  fan  it  into  a 
flame.    Young  and  fiery  preachers  ranged  up  and 
down  the  country,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  warning  the  people  against  the  deadly 
plague  of  the  prelatic  leprosy.    The  cause  of  pres- 
byterianism  against  episcopacy  was  the  battle  of 
Jehovah  with  Baal.    It  was  a  holy  war  for  the 
rescue  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the  hands  of 
uncircumcised  Philistines:    and  it  was  set  forth 
under  such  aspects,  as  should  respectively  attract 
-both  the  bad  and  the  good ; — ^miscreants,  who  loved 
tumult  and  throve  by  the  disorders  of  the  common- 
wealth, along  with  men  of  a  tender  conscience  or  a 
resolute  piety.    Accordingly,  these  fanatical  incen- 
diaries had  great  success.    The  rabble  were  lashed 
into  madness  by  having  their  wrongs  and  their 
duties  perpetually  rung  in  their  ears:   and  being 
countenanced,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  men  above  the 
rabble  in  birth  and  educgition,  but  not  in  ipioderation 
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and  virtue,  they  scrupled  at  nothiug  that  might 
evince  their  hatred  to  the  episcopal  incumbents,  and 
compel  them  to  withdraw.  To  this  end  affronts 
and  indignities  were  heaped  upon  their  heads:  they 
could  not  pass  to  aiid  from  church,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  clerical  duties/ without  encountering  vollies 
of  reproaches  and  curses,  or  even  missiles;  more 
dangerous  to  their  persons.  Their  houses  were  no 
longer  a  sanctuary ;  their  property  was  plundered, 
and  their  lives  were  attempted.  Worn  out  by  this 
series  of  persecutions,  and  despairing  of  a  change 
for  the  better,  many  of  these  unhappy  curates  aban- 
doned their  parishes,  a  few  with  some,  but  most 
without  any,  pecuniary  compensation. 

While  the  flimsy  fabric  of  episcopacy  was  rock- 
ing in  this  tempest,  the  spirit  of  infatuation  had 
fallen  on  all  the  bishops  except  Leighton;  and  his 
oracular  voice,  though  lifted  up  boldly,  was  drowned 
in  the  clamour  for  pushing  forward  the  new  system 
without  pause  or  relaxation.  He  persisted  how- 
ever in  those  pacific  measures,  which  the  King  had 
engaged  to  sanction.  He  tried  to  persuade  the 
leading  statesmen  to  second  them  with  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  he  suggested  the  expediency  of  repeal- 
ing those  absuixl  laws,  which  rated  the  episcopal 
authority  far  higher  than  any  of  the  bishops  dared 
to  carry  into  practice.  Taking  notice  of  the  extra- 
ordinary concessions  made  by  the  African  Church 
to  the  Donatists,  who  were  to  the  full  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  people  of  his  own  day,  he  was  an  advo- 
cate for  going  a  great  way  towards  meeting  th^ir 
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demands,  and  for  so  lengthening  the  cords  and 
stretching  out  the  curtains  of  the  episcopal  frame, 
as  to  take  in  all  the  covenanters  who  were  not  im- 
placable recusants.  Although  the  concessions,  to 
which  he  was  prepared  to  proceed,  went  near  to 
vacate  the  episcopal  oflSce,  yet  he  thought  them  jus- 
tified by  the  improbability  of  their  permanence ;  for 
he  counted  that  when  the  present  race  of  untameable 
zealots  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  an  era  of  peace 
had  allowed  scope  for  a  revival  of  good  sense  and 
charity,  there  would  be  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  reinvest  the  bishop  with  such  preroga- 
tives, as  he  had  been  unreasonably  compelled  to 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  religious  concord. 

The  articles  proposed  by  Leighton  for  the  basis  of 
an  accommodation,  are  reported  by  Burnet  in  nearly 
the  following  words. 

1.  That  the  church  should  be  governed  by  the 
bishops  and  their  clergy,  mixing  together  in  the 
church  judicatories,  in  which  the  bishop  should  act 
only  as  a  president,  and  be  determined  by  the  ma« 
jority  of  his  presbyters,  both  in  matters  of  juris- 
diction and  ordination. 

2.  That  the  presbyters  should  be  allowed,  when 
they  first  sat  down  in  their  judicatories,  to  declare 
that  their  sitting  under  a  bishop  was  submitted  to 
by  them  for  peace  sake ;  with  a  reservation  of  their 
opinion  with  relation  to  any  such  presidency;  and 
that  no  negative  vote  should  be  claimed  by  the 
bishop. 
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3.  That  bishops  should  go  to  the  churches,  in 
which  such  as  were  candidates  for  ordination  were 
to  serve^  and  hear  and  discuss  any  exceptions  that 
were  made  to  them,  and  ordain  them  with  the  con^ 
currence  of  the  presbytery. 

4,  That  such  as  were  to  be  ordained  should  have 
leave  to  declare  their  opinion,  if  they  held  that  the 
bishop  was  only  the  head  of  the  presbyters. 

6.  That  provincial  synods  should  sit  in  course 
every  third  year,  or  oftener  if  the  king  summoned 
them ;  in  which  complaints  of  the  bishops  shoxild  be 
received^  and  they  should  be  censured  according  to 
their  deserts. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  scheme 
would  go  down  smoothly  with  the  patrons  of  the 
iiew  system.     There  was  an  outcry  against  it  as  a 
measure  subversive  of  episcopacy,  which  it  certainly 
despoiled   of  some  capital  dignities  and  powers. 
Against  this  Leighton  urged,  that  it  was  better  to 
depress  episcopacy  below  the  scriptural  mod^l,  than 
to  suffer  the  church  to  continue  in  prey  to  those  fac- 
tions) which  had  already  carried  a  sword  into  its 
bowels.   He  further  essayed  to  soothe  the  indignant 
prelatists,  by  showing  how^  probable  it  was  that  the 
locks,  of  which  episcopacy  was  unhandsomely  shorn, 
would  rapidly  grow  again ;  and  that,  like  a  moulted 
eagle,  it  would  ere  long  soar  aloft  with  renovated 
strength  and  richer  plumage. 

As  there  is  no  reason,  on  the  one  hand^  to  suspect 
the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  of  having  held  out  hopes,  to 
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propitiate  the  high  episcopalians,  whieh  he  thought 
unlikely  to  be  verified,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  charging  him  with  do- 
plicity,  because,  while  proposing  an  excessive  abase* 
ment  of  the  episcopal  office,  he  anticipated  its  par- 
tial redintegration.  .  Had  he  artfully  shaped  the 
proposed  constitution,  so  as  to  leave  a  handle  by 
which  the  bishops  might  recover  their  abdicated 
authority;  or  had  he  purposely  made  tiie  machinery 
Uable  to  accidents  and  embarrassments,  which  it 
would  need  an  augmentation  of  the  episcopal  influ- 
ence  to  remedy;  he  would  justly  have  incurred  the 
reproach  of  double*dealiDg.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
be  studied,  with  the  greatest  good  faith,  to  accom^ 
modate  his  plan  to  the  presbyterian  taste  as  nearly 
as  the  government  with  which  he  acted  would 
radure.  No  doubt  he  foresaw  the  likelihood  of 
the  presbyteri^m  ministers  themselves,  as  soon  as 
the  fever  of  faction  and  bigotry  should  be  allayed, 
unclosing  their  eyes  to  the  inconvenience  of  so  im- 
moderately retrenching  the  powers  of  their  chief 
functionary.  Such  foresight  is  creditable  to  his 
penetration,  without  disparagement  to  his  integ- 
rity. In  order  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  this 
great  Bishop's  merits,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  upon 
the  ejctraordinary  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  He  was  mediating  between  two  fierce 
parties,  who  agreed  in  nothing  but  unkind  sus- 
picions of  himself:  and  it  was  hardly  within  the 
compass  of  human  sjcill  and  wisdom^  in  that  squally 
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season,  to  steer  so  exactly  through  a  narrow  and 
intricate  channel,  as  to  escape  the  rocks  on  one  side 
without  striking  upon  those  on  the  other.  It  was 
his  difficult  task  to  keep  on  terms  with  the  impatient 
arrogance  of  the  episcopal  party,  at  the  same  lime 
that  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  crabbed 
humours  and  contracted  genius  of  the  noncon* 
formists.  He  had  at  once  to  propitiate  jealous  ad- 
versaries,  and  to  obviate  the  misconduct  of  luke- 
warm or  dishonest  confederates.  One  while  he  was 
thwarted  by  the  King's  despotic  jealousies,  and 
again  he  was  traversed  by  the  selfish  wiliness  of 
Lauderdale.  That  he  should  have  done  so  much, 
and  endured  so  bravely,  must  therefore  be  ascribed 
to  a  zeal,  a  diligence,  a  constancy,  a  wisdom,  an 
unquenchable  benevolence,  and  a  valorous  self- 
devotjbon,  before  which  every  thing  bent  but  the 
inflexible  sinews  of  relentless  bigotry. 
.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Kirkardine's  advice,  that  no 
treaty  should  be  attempted  with  the  presbyterians, 
but  that  whatever  concessions  it  might  be  thought 
expedient  to  make  should  pass  into  laws:  and  he 
hoped  that,  when  they  saw  nothing  further  was  to 
be  expected  from  holding  out,  they  would  accede 
to  the  new  arrangements.  In  this  opinion  Leighton 
fully  concurred ;  but  Lord  Lauderdale  refused  his 
assent,  with  a  sinister  purpose,  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected,  of  frustrating  the  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation. It  was  then  resolved  to  try  whether  any 
thing  could    be  effected  by  private   negotiation. 
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With  this  view  Burnet  was  sent  to  Hutchinson*, 
who  was  connected  with  him  by  marriage,  and  was 
esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of  that  party,  to 
sound  his  sentiments  on  the  Comprehension,  but 
not  to  propose  it  officially.  The  wary  minister 
took  care,  however,  not  to  commit  himself,  observ- 
ing  that  he  was  but  one  of  many,  and  his  opinion 
that  of  a  simple  individual.  All  he  would  say  was; 
that  the  project  was  not  in  his  eyes  very  promising ; 
but  he  reserved  his  sentence  on  the  particular  con- 
cessions proposed,  until  they  should  be  ratified  by 
competent  authority. 

Shortly  after  this  abortive  negotiation,  the  experi* 
ment  was  tried  of  granting  some  of  the  vacant 
churches  to  the  most  moderate  of  the  presbyterian 
ministers.  The  adoption  of  this  measure  was  acce- 
lerated, if  not  occasioned,  by  a  letter  of  Burnet  to 
Lord  Tweedale,  in  which  he  strongly  adyi^^i^.and 
being  known  to  cherish  an  almost  filial  revei^ncc^for 
Leighton,  it  was  naturally  presun^pd  that  he  was 
the  organ  of  that  Bishop's  sentiments.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  letter  in  questiofi-^ad  not  been 
imparted  to  Leighfon ;  nor  would  it,  thet'fLiiLieason 
to  think,  have  obtained  his  concurrence. 

This  measure,  which  was  contrary  to  the  law 
that  had  vested  the  right  of  parochial  institution  in 

*  George  Hutchinson  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  presbyterian  party. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  wrote  on  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
on  the  book  of  Job,  and  on  the  gospel  of  St.  John.  He  died  in 
the  year  1074, 
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the  bishops,  waft  productive  oflittledr  no  advantage. 
The  indulged  ministers  could  not,  in  common  de- 
cency, launch  out  against  the  episcopal  platform ; 
and  they  were  driven  to  preach  more  on  christian 
doctrine  and  practice  than  suited  the  temper  of  the 
times*  Hence  they  fell  under  a  reproach  with  theit 
several  congfregations,  which  prevented  their  useful-^ 
ness ;  and  what  with  the  contemptuous  invectives 
of  the  non-indulged  ministers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  unkind  reception  they  met  with  from  the  presby* 
terian  laity  on  the  other,  they  seem  to  have  rapidly 
sunk  into  a  state  of  cowardice  and  supinenest, 
which  extinguished  all  the  hopes  that  had  been 
raised  on  their  appointment. 

In  November,  1669,  a  bill  was  laid  before  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland,  well  known  as  the  Assertory 
Act,  which  carried  to  an  exorbitant  extent  the  royal 
prerogative.  It  asserted,  that  "  all  things  relating 
to  the  external  government  of  the  church  belonged 
to  the  crown ;  and  that  all  things  relating  to  eccle* 
siastical  meetings,  matters,  and  persons,  were  to  be 
ordered  according  to  such  directions,  as  the  king 
should  send  to  his  privy  council.^'  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  leading  object  with  the  devisers  of 
this  bill  was,  to  curry  favour  with  the  Heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  by  paving  the  way  for  the 
ingress  of  popery.  Yet  it  was  artfully  contrived  to 
catch  the  passions  of  the  presbyterians,  who 
thought  the  chance  would  be  improved  for  the  abo- 
lition of  prelacy,  if  it  rested  with  an  individual  to 
abrogate  it  at  any  time  with  a  single  dash  of  the  pen. 
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than  if  it  could  only  be  effected  through  the  tediouii 
formalities  and  contentious  proceedings  of  parlia-* 
ment.  Some  moderate  men,  Lord  Tweed^ile  avow-* 
edly,  and  probably  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
regarded  this  measure  with  more  favour,  or  strictly 
speaking  with  less  aversion,  than  it  merited ;  for 
they  imagined  that  it  was  designed  only  to  justify 
the  Itidulgence,  and  to  remove  impediments  out  of 
the  way  of  that  pacific  policy  on  which  the  King 
had  entered.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Leighton 
should  have  been  inveigled  by  these  considerations 
into  voting  for  a  measure,  which  added  such  dan- 
gerous powers  to  the  crown.  It  was  not  indeed 
till  after  many  demurs  and  insisting  upon  several 
modifications,  that  he  at  length  yielded  it  his  suf* 
frage:  but  what  was  his  indignation  at  finding  inter- 
polated in  the  bill,  when  it  came  out  with  the  royal 
sanction,  the  momentous  words  ''  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs ;"  while  sundry  saving  and  explanatory  clauses, 
which  had  been  inserted  at  his  instance  in  the  rough 
draught,  were  omitted !  Such  a  scandalous  fraud 
is  very  credible  of  the  profligate  statesmen  of  those 
iniquitous  times,  and  will  go  far,  with  candid  minds, 
to  vindicate  the  Bishop  from  the  blanie  of  incaution : 
but  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  reflected  on  this  affair 
with  self-reproach,  and  bitterly  regretted  that  his 
judgment  should  have  slumbered  on  such  an 
occasion. 

The  first  exertion  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  by  this  bill  was  the  removal  of  Arch- 
bishop Burnet  from  Glasgow,  in  which  see  he  had 
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earned  but  a  sorry  reputation  for  episcopal  virtues. 
Immediately  after  his  deposal,  Leighton  was  pressed 
by  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Tweedale  to  accept 
the  vacant  dignity.  To  this  proposal  he  testified  the 
utmost  repugnance,  and  indeed  pertinaciously  with- 
stood it^  till  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  his 
translation  to  a  sphere  of  such  extensive  influence, 
would  bring  him  nearer  to  the  grand  and  governing 
object  of  his  life;  the  King  s  ministry  having  engaged 
to  lend  its  utmost  support  to  his  plan  of  accommoda- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  promotion,  he  received  a 
summons  to  court ;  and  in  his  way  up  to  London  he 
called  on  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  then  filled  the 
chair  of  divinity  at  Glasgow.  With  him  he  concerted 
the  likeliest  means  of  composing  the  feuds  of  the 
church ;  a  work,  in  which  he  had  embarked  with 
the  spirit  of  a  •  martyr,  and  which  he  strenuously 
followed  up  by  labours  and  watchings,  through  con- 
flicts, defamation  and  outrages,  with  toil  of  body 
and  anguish  of  heart ; — a  dearer  price  than  he  would 
have  consented  to  give  for  any  worldly  dignities,  but 
nothing  to  what  he  would  have  gladly  paid  down  to 
purchase  the  welfare  of  the  christian  Zion. 

It  has  been  related  that,  two  years  before,  Leigh* 
ton  had  intimated  pretty  plainly  to  the  King,  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  some  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, to  rescue  the  episcopal  church  from  impending 
ruin.  At  that  conference,  however,  he  submitted 
no  specific  expedient:  fearing  perhaps  to  impede 
his  own  designs  by  overforwardness ;  and  convinced 
that  the  measures,  which  he  had  in  contemplation, 
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were  such  as  royalty  would  never  endure,  until 
driven  to  them  by  an  obvious  and  urgent  neces- 
sity. But  now  that  Charles  had  learnt,  from  two 
years  longer  experience,  the  dangerous  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  produce  uniformity  by  compulsion;  and 
now  that  Leighton,  by  his  elevation  to  the  metropo- 
litan see  of  Glasgow,  stood  on  more  advantageous 
ground  than  heretofore  for  dealing  plainly  with  the 
Sovereign,  no  reason  remained  for  delay.  Mingling 
policy  with  truth,  he  represented  the  vast  advantage 
that  would  accrue  to  his  Majesty's  government,  if 
the  people  of  Scotland  could  be  brought  to  a  better 
temper.  Nor  was  the  King  insensible  to  the  sound 
sense  of  the  Archbishop's  representations.  Accord- 
ingly he  acceded  to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him, 
and  caused  a  paper  of  instructions  to  be  drawn  tip, 
conformable  to  the  Archbishop's  ideas,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  accompanied 
with  orders  to  that  minister  to  obtain  the  enact- 
ment of  corresponding  laws.  There  are  symptoms, 
however,  in  this  transaction  of  Charles  of  that  reck- 
lessness of  falshood,  with  which  he  was  deeply 
tainted  both  in  his  domestic  and  civil  character, 
Lauderdale  too  was  a  minister,  whose  movements 
always  answered  to  the  wishes  of  his  profligate 
master ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  that  any 
good  scheme  should  pass  through  such  hands,  with- 
out miscarrying  or  turning  to  evil. 

When  Leighton  had  compassed  this  point,  his 
next  endeavour  was  to  generate  such  a  spirit  in  his 
diocese,  as  should  favour  his  conciliatory  opera-* 

Vol.  I.  f 
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itons ;— 3wch  n  genial  atmosphere  of  holy  charity,  il 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,  as  should  suit  with 
the  n)edicinal  process  he  had  instituted  for  restoring 
the  health  of  the  country.  To  do  this  effectually 
it  was  expedient  that  he  should  remove  to  Glasgow; 
the  affairs  of  which  see,  from  a  modest  repugnance 
to  assume  the  arcbiepisoopal  dignities,  he  had  hi-< 
therto  administered,  as  Gommendator  only,  from  a 
distance.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  register  of 
the  parliamentary  council,  that,  though  nominated 
and  presented,  he  was  never  formally  translated  to 
the  see  of  Glasgow.  As  soon  as  he  had  removed  to 
this  aity  from  Dunblane,  he  held  a  synod  of  his 
clergy,  who  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  deser- 
tion and  ill  usage,  and  craved  immediate  redress. 
This  appeal  was  not  answered  with  promises  of 
compelling  the  people  to  attend  the  church,  and 
of  inflicting  fines  and  other  punishments  on  the  con- 
tumacious. To  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  little  accustomed  to  such  doctrines, 
the  only  weapons  recommended  by  their  metropolis* 
tan  were  of  ethereal  temper; — ^forbearance,  conci^ 
liation,  and  a  humble  waiting  upon  God.  ''  Leigh- 
ton,  in  a  sermon  that  he  preached  to  them,  and  in 
several  discourses  both  in  public  and  private,  ex- 
horted them  to  look  up  more  to  God ;  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
to  bear  the  contempt  and  ill  usage  they  met  with,, 
as  a  cross  laid  on  them  for  the  exercise  of  their 
faith  and  patience ;  to  lay  aside  all  the  appetites  of 
revenge;  to  humble  themselves  before  God;   to 
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-have  many  days  for  Becret  fksting  and  prayers ;  and 
to  meet  often  together*  that  they  might  quicken  aod 
awst  one  another  i^  those  holy  exerqises;  and  then 
they  qaight  ej:peot  ];>lessingp  from  Mftven  ypon  their 
Iftbours*." 

Not  content  with  these  endeavours  tQ  improve  hip 
clergy,  he  also  went  about  the  country,  taking  Bur- 
net with  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  most  influential  of 
the  indulged  ministers,  whom  he  tried  to  gain  over 
by  sound  argumentation  and  by  christian  gentle- 
ness.   He  let  them  know,  that  propositions  would 
shortly  be  laid  before  them  in  a  more  regular  form* 
with  a  view  of  allaying  the  beats  and  jealousies 
that  now  burnt  so  fiercely,  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
unhappy  differences  that  now   separated   brother 
from  brother,  and  of   uniting  all  parties  in  the 
bonds  of  amicable  forbearance  at  least,  if  not  of 
perfect  unanimity.     He  also  pledged  himself  that 
the  business  should  be  carried  on  with  unreserved 
cordiality ;  that  no  offers  on  his  part  should  be  re- 
tracted or  frittered  away;  and  that,  on  being  ac- 
cepted, they  should  forthwith  pass  into  laws.     But 
in  this  embassy  of  love  he  was  met  with  chilling 
unkindness.     Not  a  grain  of  concession  could  be 
extorted  from  the  covenanters;  who  probably  in- 
ferred from  the  gratuitous  advances  made  towards 
them,  that  the  balance  in  the  royal  counsels  was  iiv- 
,  clining  in  their  favour.    Perhaps,  too,  they  were 

♦  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time ;  Book  11. 
i  2 
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the  more  incapable  of  appreciating  the  frankness 
and  ingenuity  of  Leighton,  through  being  practised 
upon  by  mischievous  emissaries,  who  found  it  an 
easy  task  to  confirm  in  their  obduracy  minds  more 
than  half  seared  by  protracted  animosities  and  ran- 
corous reflections.  In  their  ideas  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  their  party  was  identified  with  the  triumph 
of  Christ's  church;  and  prelatic  domination  with 
the  supremacy  of  Antichrist.  They  were  debarred 
by  an  imperious  conscience  from  entering  into  any 
terms  of  composition  with  the  impure  Spirit,  which 
had  issued  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  was  blast- 
ing their  goodly  Zion :  and  they  dreaded  the  con- 
demnation of  Saul  in  the  war  of  Amaiek,  should 
they  spare  any  part  of  the  Babylonish  system  from 
utter  extermination.  Such  were  their  principles; 
and  consistent  with  these  was  the  welcome  given  to 
the  Archbishop's  overtures  for  an  accommodation. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  his  condescension  was  requited 
with  absolute  incivility  and  rudeness.  He  there- 
fore returned  from  his  apostolic  circuit,  dispirited 
and  almost  despondent;  yet  still  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  solemn  and  ojficial  congress  with 
the  presbyterian  leaders;  it  being  possible  that 
Bome  spirits  among  them  of  softer  mould  might  be 
wrought  upon  to  entertain  his  proposals.  Should 
the  attempt  fail,  it  would  still  have  discovered 
to  the  nation  at  large,  with  what  party  it  rested 
that  the  breaches  of  the  church  were  not  healed : 
and,   while    it  fully  acquitted    the    episcopalians 
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of  intolerance,  it  would  expose  the  machinations 
and  diminish  the  credit  of  the  enemies  to  peace  and 
unity. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  at  Holyrood-House 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1670.  Lauder- 
dale, the  High  Commissioner,  with  some  Lords  of 
the  Council,  Leighton,  Professor  Burnet,  and  Patter- 
son, afterwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  formed  the 
array  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  ap- 
peared Hutchinson,  Wedderbum,  Ramsay,  and  two 
other  ministers  of  repute  with  their  party. 

Lauderdale  opened  the  meeting  with  a  conciliatory 
harangue,  in  which  he  besought  the  presbyteriaa 
disputants  to  assist  the  royal  commissioners,  in 
conformity  with  his  Majesty's  earnest  wishes,  to 
appease  the  commotions  of  the  church,  and  to  settle 
it  anew  on  a  basis  of  reciprocal  concession.  He  was 
followed  by  Leighton,  who  dwelt  feelingly  on  the 
evils  of  schism,  and  detailed  the  calamities  which 
had  already  resulted  from  the  mutual  alienation  of 
episcopalians  and  anti-episcopalians;  but  earnestly 
trusted  that  both  parties  would  now  cooperate,  heart 
and  hand,  in  washing  out  this  stain  of  protestantism, 
and  introducing  an  era  of  fraternal  love  and  concord. 
After  notifying  the  readiness  of  the  bishops,  to  stoop 
to  the  lowest  point  of  defensible  condescension  in 
meeting  the  presbyterian  scruples,  he  drew  a  com* 
parison  between  the  rival  platforms ;  pointing  out 
the  defects  inherent  in  the  presbyterian,  and  the 
ground  there  was  for  concluding  that  episcopacy 
^ad  existed  in  substance,  if  not  in  name,  from  the 
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infentil6  age  of  Christianity.  He  laboured  to  con- 
vince them,  that  many  parts  of  the  presbyterian 
discipline  were  not  fortified  by  apostolic  practice, 
and  bote  no  signature  of  a  divine  appoimment : 
that,  in  establishing  a  form  of  ecclesiasticil  govern- 
ment, we  are  free  tb  institute  offices  of  Vehich  the 
inspired  volume  furnishes  no  precedent,  provided 
nothing  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  his  religion,  be  admitted ;  and  that,  by  sub* 
mitting  to  the  episcopal  form,  they  would  not  bind 
themselves  to  comply  with  any  thing  repugnant  to 
the  disp6tisation  of  the  gospel,  noi*  to  tolerate  any  en- 
croachment on  the  pastoral  futictiohs.  If,  however, 
they  scrupled  to  allow  of  fixed  presidents  nominated 
by  the  Sovereign ;  br  if  they  apprehended  that  aloUg^ 
with  the  presidency  some  more  exceptioilSible  juris- 
diction would  accrue  to  the  bishops  ;  against  thes6 
contingents  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  6nter  a  pro- 
spective protest,  in  as  full  and  public  a  manner  as 
they  pleased.  Such  latitude  being  granted  to  tendef 
consciences,  he  thought  the  sacrifices  it  remained 
for  them  to  make  could  ohly  be  refused  by  fastidious 
fiqueamishness,  or  vexatious  obstinacy;  and  he 
Coiljured  them  to  weigh  the  whole  matter,  as  in  the 
presence  of  God,  without  respect  to  party  or  pbpu- 
larity.  No  answer,  or  none  of  any  consequence, 
was  returned  at  the  time  to  this  powerful  address  r 
but,  the  following  morning,  Hutchinson  went  with 
his  colleagues,  whose  prolocutor  he  ^ seems  Hxk 
have  been,  to  the  Archbishop'dxhamber,^  amd  there 
argued  at  length  on  the  propositions  submitted  to 
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them  the  preceding  day.  Lauderdale  wanted  an 
immediate  and  positive  answer ;  but  from  this  the 
ministers  excused  themselves^  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  speak  only  as  individuals,  having  no 
authority  to  stipulate  for  their  brethren  in  general. 
The  plea  was  considered  reasonable,  and  proceed- 
ings were  suspended  till  the  1st  of  November;  in 
Which  interval  they  were  t6  collect  the  sentiments  of 
their  fraternity,  and  to  come  to  the  next  conference 
prepared  with  a  record,  which  might  be  acted  Upon 
as  official.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  naturally  haughty 
and  irritable ;  and  having  been  used  to  the  retine- 
ment  of  courts,  he  might  find  it  hard  to  brook,  and 
would  be  apt  to  misconstrue,  conscientious  plain- 
dealing.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  imbibed 
on  this  occasion  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
nonconformists.  He  complained  of  their  behaviour 
being  rude  and  crafty;  and  it  required  all  Leighton's 
fine  temper  and  management  to  prevent  him  from 
handling  them  roughly. 

About  this  time,  the  Archbishop  conceived  a  plan 
for  purging  his  diocese  of  scandalous  ministers. 
For  this  purpose  he  appointed  a  board  of  examiners, 
who  were  empowered  to  summon  before  them  any 
officiating  minister,  against  whonr  his  parishioners 
had  charges  to  prefer.  The  King*s  Council  however 
interposed,  and  added  to  this  consistory  certain  lay 
commissioners : — a  suspicious  interference,  that 
seemed  intended  to  perplex  the  business,  and 
prevent  its  being  done  effectually.  Such  at  least 
was  the  result :  for  the  prosecution  of  clerical  de- 
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linquencies  was  hampered  with  so  many  difficulties, 
and  the  accuser  fell  under  such  heavy  penalties  if  he 
failed  to  substantiate  his  deposition,  that  few  parishes 
ventured  to  impeach  their  minister,  except  for  im- 
moralities too  notorious  to  be  denied,  and  too  gross 
to  be  palliated. 

I  cannot  ascertain  whether  it  were  before,  or 
shortly  after,  the  initial  convocation,  that  Leighton 
fell  upon  another  expedient  to  further  the  great  end^ 
for  which  alone  he  seemed  to  live.  He  sent  on  a 
tour  to  the  western  counties  Burnet  and  five  other 
episcopal  clergymen,  among  whom  were  Nairn  and 
Charteris,  divines  in  the  highest  esteem  for  erudition 
and  piety.  The  object  of  this  mission  is  variously 
reported.  In  a  paper  of  the  Lansdown  manuscripts, 
which  is  copied  with  some  additions  into  Wodrow's 
disingenuous  history,  it  is  pretended  that  Leighton 
anticipated  nothing  short  of  a  national  conversion 
from  the  eloquence  of  these  missionaries.  From 
Burnet,  however,  who  could  not  be  misinformed  of 
the  Archbishop's  motives,  we  learn  that  the  direc- 
tions given  to  himself  and  his  associates  were ;  "  to 
argue  upon  the  grounds  of  the  accommodation." 
In  his  account  of  this  transaction  there  is  a  palpable 
fairness  which  carries  conviction.  He  frankly  ad- 
mits that  the  people  did  not  flock  to  them  in  crowds, 
although  a  congregation  respectably  numerous  was 
seldom  wanting ;  and  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the 
religious  information  and  argumentative  skill  of  the 
common  people,  and  to  their  readiness  on  scriptural 
topics,  though  he  found  these  excellencies  marred 
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with  a  bitter  leaven  of  self-conceit,  and  *'  a  most 
entangled  scrupulosity."  This  pious  attempt  was 
productive  of  no  lasting  benefit :  for  no  sooner  had 
the  episcopal  detachment  quitted  the  field,  than  it 
was  reoccupied  by  the  conventicles,  which  had  been 
at  a  stand  during  their  stay;  and  hotbrained 
preachers  cast  again  the  torch  of  bigotry  upon 
materials,  which  were  lamentably  prone  to  in- 
flame. In  truth,  the  measures  now  in  train  for 
winning  over  the  anti-episcopal  party  to  moderate 
sentiments,  failing  of  that  happy  issue,  did  but  widen 
the  breach;  as  is  commonly  the  result  of  abortive 
efforts  at  reconciliation.  The  fire,  not  being  stifled, 
was  stirred.  Met  together  to  canvass  the  proffered 
indulgence,  the  covenanters  had  their  spirits  inflamed 
by  debate  and  altercation;  and  as  they  went  on 
arguing,  the  points  which  severed  them  from  the 
pale  of  episcopacy  seemed  to  multiply,  and  to  grow 
in  importance.  Regarding  the  overtures  of  the  royal 
commissioners  for  a  compromise,  as  a  stratagem  for 
enticing  the  garrison  of  presbytery  into  a  capitu- 
lation of  its  principal  bulwarks,  they  animated  each 
other  to  persist  in  a  resistance,  of  which  they  augured 
a  speedy  and  glorious  termination,  against  that  two- 
fold mystery  of  iniquity,  prelatic  domination  and 
servile  Erastianism.  *'  They  helped  every  one  his 
neighbour,  and  every  one  said  to  his  brother.  Be  of 
good  courage."  In  vain  did  Leighton  endeavour  by 
papers  of  logical  argument,  or  of  pathetic  remon- 
strance, to  persuade  them  that  by  altering  their  dis^ 
cipline  in  some  few  particulars,  which  nowise  af- 
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feeted  its  essence,  they  would  only  be  conforming 
to  a  principle  on  which  they  had  acted  during 
Cromweirs  usurpation,  and  even  Subsequently  to 
the  Restoration.  None  of  these  considerations  had 
any  weight  with  men,  the  excesses  of  whose  xeal 
were  prescribed  or  ratified  by  a  stern  and  moody 
conscience.  If  he  attempted  by  letters  to  im- 
press some  of  the  more  dispassionate  minis- 
ters with  opinions  favorable  to  his  proposal,  the 
attempt  was  reprobated  as  unfair ;  and  not  a  little 
offence  was  taken  at  his  venturing,  in  epistolary 
correspondence  with  his  private  friends,  to  reflect 
upon  the  spirit  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  pres- 
byterian  party,  and  to  prognosticate  the  failure  of 
the  negotiation*. 

But  Leighton,  though  wearied  and  brokenhearted, 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  burst  the 
strongholds  of  presbyterian  prejudice,  or  the  still 
less  penetrable  barriers  of  party  spirit : 


>  ter  saxea  tentat 


Liminft  nequicquam  $  ter  fesfius  valle  resedit. 

After  some  vexatious  opposition,  another  conference 
took  place  at  Paisley,  on  the  14th  of  December 
1670,  in  which  the  Archbishop,  assisted  by  two 
clergymen,  entered  the  lists  with  about  twenty-six 
of  the  nonconformists.  It  was  opened  in  a  manner 
illustrative  of  the  candour  and  piety  of  Leigh- 
ton,  by  a  prayer  from  the  oldest  minister  in  the 

•  See  Letters  in  the  Appendix. 
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t6Wii.  "the  Archbishop  thfeh  made  an  able  und  elo« 
quent  Apeechi  in  which  he  weht  dVei*  the  old  gtouiid; 
but  aimed  especially  at  making  his  opponents  seti* 
siWe,  how  unreasonable  and  blamable  it  was  to 
abate  aothing  dn  their  side,  but  to  eiaCt  ubbdunded 
feoncession  from  the  ofhef •  He  ftiflheif  Urged  them 
to  reflect,  whether  they  Would  have  fefiised  eommu- 
nidn  with  the  chutch  at  the  peridd  of  the  Niceue 
CoUiiciI ;  and  yet  episcopacy  wa^  theu  of  a  lordliejf 
eharadter  than  it  now  affected  in  Scotland  *.    On 

•  The  following  citation  Irom  a  wdik  entltlefl,  «  The  l^ffesent 
dtito  of  Sbotland,"  Vy  Matthias  Sydtoon,  Caaoii  of  Utufioltiy  shdWa 
that  episcopacy  in  that  country  was  already  in  ponint  of  fact)  in 
confie<|uence  no  doabt  of  Leighton's  exertions,  reduced  almost  as 
low  as  the  nature  of  an  episcopal  church  could  admit. 

"  After  the  King's  restoration,  when  Bishop's  were  reesta« 
blished,  none  were  admitted  into  thd  ministry  but  by  episcopal 
Ordisatioii:  though  every  bishop  did  ndt  Use  the  same  form^  y«l 
none  of  them  (except  Bishop  Mitchel)  imposed  what  was  called 
re^i^ination  oa  d^h  ad  had  been  ordained  otherwiM,  ^<9ilgil 
they  did  not  refti«e  it  to  such  as  desired  it«  They  enjoined  ho  forffi 
df  {Hibllc  ptayer,  ekbept  lh«  Lofd'fl  prayer  t  but  lefl  every  ttiioAs* 
t^r  to  his  own  liberty  both  in  eoramon,  as  well  as  occasional)  wo^>- 
ship,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  they  enjdified  no  ha«- 
bite,  (that  wae  UsH  to  the  King'i^  disposal)  though  they  geiE^rally 
were  bbMsk  gowns  and  bands  i  tbey  had  no  godfathers  and  godttid« 
Ih^rs,  mt  the  cross  in  baptism ;  they  required  no  fing  ifi  mar* 
rtage)  nor  genalexion  In  the  enehariiit,  unless  the  cototnunicftlll 
j^IeaMfd.  I'liey  did  not  demand  subscription  to  the  old  add  fir^t 
confession  of  the  refbimeis,  bat  connived  at  the  Westttinst^ 
oQnfessiott  and  eatiM^hisms ;  they  enjoined  no  holidays,  and  ob* 
served  but  few.  Fof  the  etercise  of  discipline  they  had  synodi^$ 
and  also  presbyteries;  <where  candidates  for  orders  and  institu^n 
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the  other  side  it  was  contendedj  that  archbishops 
were  unknown  to  the  primitive  church ;  that  bishops 
were  parochial,  and  not  diocesan;  that  two  might 
act  together  in  one  church;  and  that  they  were 
elected  by  their  presbyters,  to  whom  they  were  ac- 
countable for  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  To 
these  objections  Professor  Burnet,  at  the  request 
of  Leighton  who  was  fatigued  with  speaking,  re- 
plied at  considerable  length;  either  controverting 
the  facts  asserted,  or  impeaching  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them*.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
which  vras  very  wearing  to  mind  and  body,  the 
Archbishop's  nose  began  to  bleed ;  and  this  incident 
was  matter  of  some  exultation  to  his  adversaries, 
who  attributed  it  to  the  hard  knocks  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  theological  combat  Whether  these 
opima  spolia  were  the  best  grounds  they  had  for 
chanting  a  peean,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to 

were  examined ;  who  also  had  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  cases, 
under  the  inspection  and  review  of  the  diocesan.  There  were 
very  few  sinecures ;  they  knew  nothing  of  pluralities  and  very 
little  of  non-residence.  No  lay-elders  were  admitted,  but  in 
every  parish  the  minister  chose  several  of  the  most  noted  inha- 
bitants, like  a  select  vestry,  to  assist  him  in  parochial  discipline, 
which  in  effect  were  as  ruling  elders,  though  not  admitted  as,  or 
allowed  to  be,  gospel  officers.  So  indulgent  were  the  governors 
and  other  great  mec,  that  in  many  parishes  presbyterian  ministers 
(if  they  would  but  pray  for  the  King,  which  divers  of  them  would 
not  do)  were  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  churches,  and  receive  the 
whole  profits,  without  being  any  ways  accountable  to  the  Bishop, 
or  ecclesiastic  establishment,  on  any  score  whatsoever." 

*  See  Burnet's  Vindication  &c.  Fourth  Conference 
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inquire.  Nothing,  however,  was  affected  towards 
the  establishment  of  peace.  Both  parties  claimed 
the  victory  in  argument ;  and  not  3,  step  was  taken 
by  the  presbyterians  to  meet  the  episcopalians,  who 
carried  home  nothing  but  humiliation,  after  going 
more  than  half-way  to  embrace  their  froward  and 
ungracious  brethren. 

At  the  close  of  this  conference,  which  Leighton 
had  industriously  brought  about,  in  hopes  of  giving 
such  a  turn  to  the  temper  of  the  nonconformists 
as  might  have  a  kindly  influence  on  their  final  deci- 
sion, he  gave  them  in  writing  the  propositions,  which 
had  before  been  only  verbally  communicated.  It 
was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  committed  them 
to  paper ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  the  bad  con- 
sequences he  might  apprehend  from  such  an  instru- 
ment being  divulged.  Among  others,  it  would  tend  to 
circumscribe  the  concessions  he  could  make  to  the 
covenanters,  and  would  straiten  hini  in  the  exercise 
of  that  discretionary  power,  with  which  he  was  ap- 
parently intrusted.  To  proclaim  the  meditated 
extent  of  the  royal  liberality,  was  in  fact  to  lay  a 
restraint  upon  it ;  since  it  could  not  well  overpass 
the  limit  it  had  publicly  prescribed  to  itself,  without 
incurring  the  disgrace  of  having  been  forced  be- 
yond its  spontaneous  issue.  However,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Leighton  to  refuse  the  demand,  with- 
out falling  under  the  suspicion,  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  his  further  proceedings,  that  he 
was  designedly  leaving  open  a  way  of  retreat 
from  the  performance  of  extorted  promises.     On 
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taking  leave  of  the  ministers,  b6  requested  them  t^ 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  s^  final  answer,  as  one 
would  in  all  probability  be  called  for  by  the  end  of 
January. 

The  meeting  took  place  accordingly  at  the  bouse 
of  Lord  Rothes,  where  thi^i  tedious  treaty  was  conr- 
eluded  by  Hutchinson,  in  the  qame  of  th^  whole 
fraternity,  returning  this  «*  short  and  dl?y  answer," 
as  Leighton  designates  it ;  '^  We  are  not  free  in  eonr 
science  to  close  with  the  propositions,  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dunblane*  as  satisfactory."     Leightmi 
begged  for  an  explicit  statement  of  their  reasons  for 
persisting  in  a  course,  so  contrary  to  the  peace  iand 
welfare  of  the  church :  but  the  presbyt^rian  repre- 
sentatives excused  themselves  from  all  argument  on 
the  subject.  Being  requested  to  submit  propositions^ 
en  their  part,  which  might  furnish  a  hopeful  bdsis  for 
a  fresh  negotiation,  they  declined  the  invitation  on 
the  plea  that  their  sentiments  were  already  before 
the  world ;  thereby  signifying  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  them,  short  of  the  utter  extinction  of  episco- 
pacy.   The  Archbishop,  perceiving  that  no  terms 
would  be  accepted  by  this  untractable  race,  delivered 
himself,  before  the  assembly  broke  up,  at  consi- 
derable length  and  with  energetic  solemnity*    He 
unfolded  the  motives,  by  which  he  had  been  ac- 
tuated in  setting  afloat  this  negotiation,  and  in  still 
urging  it  forward,   when  wave   upon  wave  was 
driving  it  back.    **  My  sole  object  has  been  to  pror 
cure  peace,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  true  re- 
ligion.   In  following  up  this  object,  I  have  made 
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several  proposals,  ivhich  I  am  fully  sensible  in- 
volved great  dimiuutioQs  of  the  just  rights  of  episco- 
pacy.   Yet,  since  aU  church  power  is  intended  for 
edification,  and  not  for  destruction,  I  thought  that, 
in  our  present  cirQumstanees,  episcopaoy  might  do 
more  for  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom  by  re>- 
laxing  some  of  its  just  pretensions,  than  it  could  by 
keeping  hold  of  aU  its  rightful  authority.    It  is  not 
from  any  mistrust  of  the  soundness  of  our  cause, 
that  I  have  ofiTered  these  abatements ;  for  I  am  weU 
convinced  that  episcopacy  has  subsisted  from  the 
apostolic  age  of  the  church.    Perhaps  I  may  have 
wronged  my  own  order  in  making  such  large  conr 
cessions;    but  the   unerring  discerner  of    hearts 
will  justify  my  motives;  and  I  hope  ere  long  to 
stwd  excused  with  my  own  brethren.    You  have 
thought  fit  to  rejeqt  our  overtures,  without  assigning 
any  reason  for  the  rejection,  and  without  suggesting 
any  healing  measures  in  the  room  of  ours.    The 
continuance  of  the  divisions,  through  which  re- 
ligion languishes,  must  consequently  He  at  your 
door.    Before  God  and  man  I  wash  my  hands  of 
whatever  evils  may  result  from  the  rupture  of  this 
treaty.    I  have  done  my  utmost  to  repair  the  temple 
of  the  Lord ;  and  my  sorrow  will  not  be  embittered 
by  compunction,  should  a  flood  of  miseries  hereafter 
rush  in  through  the  gap  you  have  refused  to  assist 
me  in  closing." 

Thus  did  the  bark  unhappily  founder,  which  was 
freighted  with  the  treasures  of  religious  peace  and 
concord.    It  was  not  assuredly  owing  to  unskilful 
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pilotage,  for  nothing  could  surpass  the  prudence,  the 
knowledge  and  the  fortitude,  displayed  by  the  apos* 
tolic  man  who  was  seated  at  the  helm.  But  the 
vessel  was  not  equally  happy  in  all  who  had  a  share 
in  its  management;  and  it  had  to  contend  with  such 
a  current  of  national  feelings,  of  selfish  passions  and 
religious  enthusiasm,  as  was  only  to  be  counteracted 
by  perfect  harmony  in  counsel  and  action.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  frank  and  magnanimous,  than 
the  conduct  of  Leighton  was  throughout  his  transac- 
tions with  the  dissentient  clergy.  In  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  Accommodation,  the  extent  of  his  offers 
is  thus  stated. 

"  It  was  declared  to  them,  that  the  difference 
betwixt  us  should  be  freely  referred  to  the  Scrip- 
tures first  of  all,  and  next  to  the  judgment  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  to  the  whole 
catholic  christian  church  in  succeeding  ages ;  and  to 
the  most  famous  and  most  leading  persons  of  the  late 
Reformation,  as  Calvin,  Luther,  Melancthon ;  yea, 
and  to  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  even  to  those 
that  at  present  have  no  bishops ;  and  last  of  all  to 
the  presbyterians  of  England ;  and  that  if  from  all 
these,  or  any  of  these,  they  could  justify  their  con- 
tinuing divided,  even  after  these  offers  made,  then  it 
should  be  yielded  to  them  as  a  thing  reasonable^ 
Yea,  the  person  that  propounded  this  further  offered 
them,  that  if,  before  the  noble  and  judicious  persons 
then  jpresent,  or  that  should  be  present  at  the  time 
of  such  a  conference,  they  should  produce  strong 
and  clear  reasons  for  their  opinion  and  practice  in 
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this  point  of  difference,  as  now  it  stands  qualified, 
he  would  forthwith  resign  his  present  station,  and 
become  their  proselyte,  and  would  unite  and  act 
with  them,  and  if  he  were  called  to  it,  would  suffer 
with  them*." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  measures,  which  owed 
their  birth  to  a  dangerous  crisis,  and  at  the  moment 
were  highly  beneficial,  are  converted  into  sources  of 
enormous  evil  by  the  folly  which  forbids  them  to 
expire  with  the  crisis;  as  though  what  had  proved 
useful  as  a  temporary  expedient,  must  needs  be  salu* 
tary  as  a  permanent  institution.  It  is  strangely  for« 
gotten  that  the  drug,  which  is  an  invaluable  specific 
for  particular  diseases,  would  make  a  very  bad  article 
of  diet;  and  that  nothing  can  be  worse  suited  for 
domestic  dress  than  the  coat  of  mail,  although  it  is  of 
excellent  service  in  the  field  of  battle.  That  notable 
compact,  the  League  and  Covenant,  affords  a  speci- 
men of  this  mischievous  error.  Notwithstanding  it 
contained  some  very  objectionable  clauses,  it  was  at 
its  rise  of  real  utility,  in  shielding  the  protestant  con- 
federacy from  the  revenge  of  the  discomfited  papists. 
But  the  terrible  objurations,  within  which  it  was 
intrenched  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  immor* 
tality,  and  which  went  to  bind  it  on  future  genera- 
tions, changed  it  into  a  snare  and  a  pest,  into  a  nurse 
of  strife  and  sedition ;  and  into  a  barrier  against  peace 
the  moment  it  ceased  to  be  a  bond  of  concord.  It  was 
on  this,  indeed,  that  the  treaty  with  Leighton  mainly 

*  Wodrow  MSS.  Vol.  xxxiv.  4to.  Art.  15, 
Vol,  I.  g 
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bitched.    After  he  had  proved,  that  no  rule  of  scrip- 
ture forbids  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  be  the 
constant  president  in  synods ; — ^that  the  fixed  pre- 
sidency of  the  bishops  in  synods  has  as  good  war- 
rant as  the  fixed  moderating  of  a  presbyter  in  Kirk 
sessions,  and  of  ruling  Elders; — ^that  the  New  Tes- 
tament no  where  enjoins,  directly  or  by  implication, 
a  parity  of  presbyters,   but  seems  favorable  to  a 
regular  subordination  of  ecclesiastical  offices ; — ^that 
neither  the  name  of  bishop,  as  conferred  on  the 
superior  presbyter,  nor  yet  the  manner  of  conse- 
crating him  to  his  office,  can  be  olBTensive  to  sober- 
minded  christians ; — and  that,  while  the  degree  of 
authority  vested  in  the  bishops  varied  with  varying 
circumstances,  yet  some  such  special  and  preemi- 
nent power  as  was  now  claimed,  exors  quadam  atque 
eminens  pote^tas,  appeared  from  the  annals  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  the  canons  of  the  most  ancient 
councils,  to  have  always  lodged  with  certain  indi- 
viduals:— ^when  Leighton  had  proved  all  this  by 
reasonings,    with   which  it   was  inconvenient  to 
grapple,  the  presbyterians  took  shelter  under  the 
solenm  oath,  which  forbad,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, *^  a  hoof,  or  so  much  as  a  hair  of  the  Scottish 
model  to  be  altered/'    It  was  vain  to  allege  the  ille- 
gality of  their  covenant,  and  the  duty  of  renouncing 
an  engagement,  which  must  be  criminal,  if  it  pre- 
cluded such  alterations  as  the  oracles  of  God  de- 
manded.   It  was  vain  to  insist,  that  a  door  for 
modification  and  amendment  had  been  intentionally 
left  open  by  the  very  framers  of  the  covenant.  Nothing 
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was  to  be  done  'with  these  stiffiiecked  disputants. 
The  Covenant,  the  Covenant  was  the  watchword,  by 
which  party  spirit,  should  it  have  slackened  for  a 
moment,  was  instantly  strung  to  its  original  rigour; 
and  the  flames  of  fanaticism,  which  had  been  slaked 
by  the  mild  pathetic  eloquence  of  Leighton,  dropping 
on  them  ^'  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,"  quickly 
broke  out  anew,  and  raged  with  redoubled  and  des* 
perate  violence. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  expose  the  punctilious 
cavillings  of  the  nonconformists.  Leighton  lias 
left  his  opinion  on  record,  that  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  was  mainly  owing  to  the  ''  interest 
and  affectation  of  continuing  a  divided  party:'' 
yet  he  candidly  allowed  that  "they  had  more  honest 
hearts  among  them,  than  strong  heads.*'  But,  as 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  deny,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  a  large  share  of  conscientious,  disin- 
terested, and  highminded  feeling  was  intermingled 
with  sentiments  of  a  baser  leaven,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  cha- 
racter  of  most  of  the  episcopalian  leaders,  was 
far  from  claiming  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
their  opponents.  The  most  ardent  promoters 
of  the  Accommodation,  and  among  them  the 
King,  were  men  whom  it  were  dotage  to  imagine 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principle :  and  the 
whole  project  was  undisguised  ly  detested  by  the 
bench  of  bishops,  and  by  the  mass  of  the  episco- 
palian clergy.  Under  these  circumstances  the  jea* 
lousy  of  the  covenanters  admits  of  some  palliation^ 
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They  might  apprehend  that,  however  sincere 
Leighton  himself  was,  they  still  had  no  guarantee 
for  those  stipulations  being  fulfilled,  the  execution 
of  which  depended  on  others  more  than  on  himself. 
They  might  fear  that  Episcopacy,  like  the  Vishnu  of 
Hindostan,  if,  by  creeping  in  under  a  pigmy  form» 
it  should  wheedle  them  out  of  just  room  enough 
to  stand  upon,  would  straightway  dilate  into  a  giant 
bulk,  touch  the  heavens  with  its  head  and  *' bestride 
the  narrow  world,"  and  tread  to  the  dust  that  vene- 
rable structure  within  the  pale  of  which  it  had  been 
rashly  admitted.  Possessed  with  these  terrors, 
which  they  would  naturally  scruple  to  acknowledge,, 
and  driven  back  from  one  position  to  another  by  the 
persevenng  condescension  of  Leighton,  they  were 
compelled  to  make  a  last  stand  behind  pitiful  subter- 
fuges. In  the  meantime,  their  jealousies  and  re- 
sentments were  kept  alive  by  the  violences  which 
were  proceeding  all  round  the  narrow  circle,  in 
which  the  treaty  was  under  discussion.  A  wise 
and  honest  policy  would  have  suspended  all  seve- 
rities. It  would  have  hushed  the  storm  of  per- 
secution, which  was  so  unpropitious  to  calm  deliber- 
ation and  amicable  convention.  But,  instead  of  this 
being  done,  there  came  forth,  in  the  very  crisis 
of  the  negotiation,  an  atrocious  bill  against  con- 
venticles, contrived  to  pass  harmlessly  over  the 
heads  of  Roman  catholics,  but  to  alight  with 
deadly  force  on  protestant  nonconformists.  This 
edict  was  hurried  through  parliament  with  such  in- 
decent haste,  that  Leighton  was  not  apprized  of  it. 
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.till  the  time  to  oppose  it  was  past.  But,  true  to 
iiis  manly  independence,  he  expostulated  severely 
upon  it  with  Lord  Tweedale,  and  declared,  that  the 
whole  complexion  of  it  was  so  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon rules  of  humanity,  not  to  say  Christianity,  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  mix  in  council  with  the  contri- 
.vers  and  abettors  of  such  acts. 

It  would  be  more  curious  than  useful,  to  specu- 
late on  the  probable    duration   and  utility  of  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  adjusted  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.    No  doubt,  in  a  church 
connected,  as  ours  is,  with  the  civil  government, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  in  the  episcopal  part  of 
such  a  constitution   to  supplant  the  presbyterian. 
Yet  might  not  means  be  devised  for  checking  en- 
croachments, and  for  constantly  restoring  the  sys- 
tem, before  it  had  been  seriously  injured  ?    It  may 
perhaps    be  permitted  to  those  who  think,  with 
Leighton,  that  neither  one  nor  another  outward 
frame  of  the  church  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  in- 
tegrity and  usefulness,  to  lament  that  the  experiment 
was  not  made  of  so  blending  the  presbyterian  with 
the  episcopal  economy,  as  to   produce  something 
nearer,  than  subsists  in  the  British  islands,  to  the 
primeval  pattern.     To  suppose  this  impossible  is 
to  make   a  supposition,  which  both  reason    and 
experience  disclaim.     There  is  nothing  in  simple 
episcopacy  that  tends  to  despotism,  beyond  what 
obtains  in  every  other  form  of  government,  not  ex- 
cepting forms  of  the  most  democratical  aspect; 
nothing  beyond  what  results  from  that  ambitious 
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propensity  of  our  nature>  which  constitutional  bar- 
riers may  keep  down,  but  which  is  always  la- 
bouring upwards.  The  spirit  of  domination  may  be 
more  concentrated  and  apparent  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  than  in  the  Scottish,  without  being  more 
abundant  and  hurtful.  The  fact  is,  that  in  every 
kind  of  regiment  there  are  certain  connatural  impu- 
rities, from  which  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  defe- 
cated. You  may  scum  for  ever,  but  fresh  scum  will 
still  be  rising,  till  the  liquor  is  wholly  exhausted. 
Some  risk  must  be  run  notwithstanding  all  our  safe- 
guards ;  some  feculence  remain  after  all  our  refin- 
ing. But  it  is  the  triumph  of  political  wisdom,  to 
produce  with  the  smallest  risk  of  the  least  consider- 
able evils  the  largest  sum  of  public  benefit  That 
this  praise  belongs  to  episcopacy  has  often  been 
shown  with  great  cogency  of  argument ;  and  could 
that  form  of  polity  be  in  some  degree  restored  to  its 
ancient  simplicity,  the  church  might  be  expected, 
under  its  shelter  and  superintendence,  to  attain  the 
highest  perfection  of  which  an  earthly  church  is 
capable. 

Some  observations  of  Leighton  on  the  faulty  state 
of  the  Anglican  church,  though  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  his  own  times,  are  such  as  may  even  now 
be  pondered  with  advantage.  Bishop  Burnet  has 
told  us,  that  he  looked  on  the  state  of  the  English 
church  with  very  melancholy  reflections :  for,  while 
he  fully  admitted  that,  in  respect  to  doctrine  and 
worship  and  the  main  part  of  government,  it  was  the 
best  constituted  church  in  the  world ;  yet,  in  point 
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of  actual  administration,  it  was  one  of  the  moat  de« 
fectiye.  In  discipline,  which  he  held  to  be  a  matter 
of  prime  importance,  it  was,  he  aflSrmed,  inferior  to 
the  corrupt  church  of  Rome  itself  He  also  de- 
plored the  hasty  and  incautious  ordination  of  minis- 
ters, whose  qualifications  for  the  office  had  not 
been  ascertained ;  and  he  regarded  as  a  portentous 
evil  the  insufficiency  of  many  livings  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tlieir  incumbents,  whereby  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  clergy  in  the  north  of  England 
were  driven  to  keep  alehouses,  the  very  men  "  who 
should  have  strenuously  endeavoured  to  keep  them- 
selves and  others  out  of  them/  Nor  did  the  con- 
duct of  the  spiritual  courts  in  those  times  escape 
his  severe  animadversion. 

Leighton's  advancement  to  Glasgow  seems  not  to 
have  dissolved  his  connexion  with  his  former  dio- 
cese ;  and  his  constant  attachment  to  its  clergy  is 
strikingly  manifested,  in  the  following  pastoral  letter 
to  the  synod  of  Dunblane. 

Glasgow^  April  6^  1671. 
Rev^bend  Brethben, 

The  superadded  burden  that  I  have  here  gits  so  heavy 
upon  me,  that  I  cannot  escape  from  under  it,  to  be  with  you 
at  this  time^  but  my  heart  and  desires  shall  be  with  you,  for  a 
blessing  from  above  upon  your  meeting.  I  have  nothing  to 
recommend  to  you,  but  QI  you  please)  to  take  a  review  of 
things  formerly  agreed  upon ;  and  such  as  you  judge  most 
useful,  to  renew  the  appointment  of  putting  them  in  practice ; 
and  to  add  whatsoever  further  shall  occur  to  your  thoughts, 
that  may  promote  the  happy  discharge  of  your  ministry,  and 
the  good  of  your  people*8  souls.  I  know  I  need  not  remind 
you,  for  I  am  confident  you  daily  think  of  it,  that  the  great 
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principle  of  fidelity,  and  diUgence,  and  good  success,  in  tbat 
great  work,  is  love ;  and  the  great  spring  of  love  to  souls,  is 
love  to  Him  that  bought  them.  He  knew  it  well  himself; 
and  gave  us  to  know  it,  when  he  said;  ^^  Simon,  West  thou 
me  ?  .  Feed  my  sheep,  feed  my  lambs.*^  Deep  impressions  of 
his  blessed  name  upon  our  hearts  will  not  fail  to  produce 
lively  expressions  of  it,  not  only  in  our  words  and  discourses, 
in  private  and  public,  but  will  make  the  whole  track  of  our 
lives  to  be  a  true  copy  and  transcript  of  his  holy  life.  And,  if 
there  be  within  us  any  sparks  of  that  divine  love,  you  know 
the  best  way,  not  only  to  preserve  them,  but  to  excite  them, 
and  blow  them  up  into  a  flame,  is  by  the  breath  of  prayer* 
Oh  prayer!  the  converse  of  the  soul  with  God,  the  breath  of 
God  in  man  returning  to  its  original,  frequent,  and  fervent 
prayer,  the  better  half  of  our  whole  work,  and  that  which" 
makes  the  other  half  lively  and  effectual :  as  that  holy  com- 
pany tells  us,  when  appointing  deacons  to  serve  the  tables, 
they  add ;  "  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer, 
and  the  ministry  of  the  word.""  And  is  it  not,  brethren,  our 
unspeakable  advantage,  beyond  all  the  gainful  and  honourable 
employments  of  the  world,  that  the  whole  work  of  our  parti^ 
cular  calling  is  a  kind  of  living  in  heaven,  and  besides  its 
tendency  to  the  saving  of  the  souls  of  others,  is  all  along  so 
proper  and  adapted  to  the  purifying  and  saving  of  our  own  ? 
But  you  will  possibly  say,  what  does  he  himself  that  speaks 
these  things  unto  us  ?  Alas!  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.  All 
I  dare  say  is  this ;  I  think  I  see  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
am  enamoured  with  it,  though  I  attain  it  not ;  and  how  little 
soever  I  attain,  would  rather  live  and  die  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
than  in  the  pursuit,  yea,  or  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment, 
though  unpursued,  of  all  the  advantages  that  this  world 
affords.  And  I  trust,  dear  brethren,  you  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  have  the  same  desire  and  design,  and  follow  it  both 
more  diligently,  and  with  better  success.  But  I  will' stop  here, 
kst  I  should  forgfet  myself,  and  possibly  run  on  till  I  havQ 
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wearied  you,  if  I  have  not  done  that  already :  and  yet  if  it  be 
80,  I  will  hope  for  easy  pardon  at  yoiir  hands,  as  of  a  fault  I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  heretofore,  nor  am  likely  here^ 
after  often  to  commit.  To  the  all-powerful  grace  of  our  great 
Lord  and  Master,  I  recommend  you,  and  your  flocks,  and  your 
whole  work  amongst  them:  and  do  earnestly  entreat  your 
prayers  for 

Your  unworthiest,  but  most  affectionate. 

Brother  and  Servant, 

R.  Leighton. 

Some  time  after  the  negotiation  with  the  non« 
conformists  had  gone  off,  Leighton  was  required  by 
a  royal  mandate  to  assist  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
in  nominating  proper  men  to  four  vacant  sees. 
Nairn,  Charteris,  and  Burnet,  were  the  persons  he 
fixed  upon  to  fill  three  of  them ;  and  he  was  seri- 
ously distressed  to  find  these  clergymen  resolute 
in  rejecting  the  appointment.  At  first  he  was  dis- 
posed not  to  recommend  any  others,  since  those, 
whom  he  considered  most  eligible,  had  refused  to 
bring  their  shoulder  under  the  burden.  But,  on 
feature  consideration,  he  thought  it  his  duty  rather 
to  present  the  best  qualified  persons  who  could  be 
induced  to  undertake  it,  than  to  leave  the  appoint- 
ment in  hands,  not  apt  to  administer  power  to  the 
advantage  of  true  religion. 

Another  feeble  attempt  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale,  in  the  year  1672,  to  reduce  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  covenanters,  by  executing  the  measure, 
that  Burnet  had  long  before  suggested,  of  placing 
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the  discarded  ministers  in  parishes  by  couples. 
The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  had  already  expressed 
his  approbation  of  this  scheme,  aptly  comparing 
it  to  "  gathering  into  the  chimney,  where  they  might 
burn  safely,  the  coals  that  were  scattered  over  the 
house  and  setting  it  all  on  fire."  The  time,  how- 
ever, for  suppressing  the  spirit  of  recusancy  was 
gone  by.  Dissent  was  now  exasperated  into  fac- 
tion; and  had  the  times  been  more  favorable,  it 
would  still  have  required  a  hand  less  wayward  and 
inconstant  than  Lauderdale's,  to  impress  a  new  form 
on  the  stubborn  soul  of  presbyterianism. 

Leighton  now  considered  his  work  over;  and 
began  to  thiuk  of  withdrawing  from  a  post,  which 
it  seemed  impossible  to  retain  with  advantage  to  the 
church.  While  he  had  made  no  way  with  the  non- 
conformists by  his  earnest,  his  affectionate,  and  it 
might  almost  be  said  his  humiliating  advances,  we 
have  seen  that  his  colleagues  were  ready  to  brand 
him  with  treachery  to  their  cause,  and  more  than 
insinuated  that  he  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  The  indulged  ministers,  also,  and  some 
others,  among  whom  was  Robert  Law,  from  whose 
memorials  I  have  collected  the  fact,  occasioned  him 
much  uneasiness  by  their  disorderly  and  seditious 
proceedings;  and  indeed  by  actual  immoralities, 
which  went  to  such  a  length,  that  he  was  obliged,  in 
December  1673,  to  send  a  deputation,  with  a  formal 
complaint  against  them  to  the  Privy  Council.  All 
these  crosses  and  disappointments  were  regarded 
by  Leighton,  as  so  many  providential  intimations 
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to  relinquish  an  employment^  wherein  he  was  doing 
no  eervice  to  the  churchy  while  sacrificing  all  his 
personal  comfort.  Anguish  was  drinking  up  his 
spirit,  without  benefit  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
Accordingly^  he  rigorously  canvassed  the  legality 
of  abdicating  his  office:  he  found  out  several  in- 
stances of  bishops  who  had  taken  that  step  and 
gone  into  retirement ;  and  at  length  he  fully  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  law  of  God  did  not  require  him 
to  retain  his  bishopric,  when  the  business  of  it 
was  but  to  consume  its  revenues  in  stately  indo- 
lence. On  scrutinizing  his  own  heart,  he  could  not 
perceive  that  he  was  prompted  to  this  measure  by 
successive  disgusts,  by  impatience  of  the  cross,  by 
wounded  pride,  by  secret  indignation  at  Providence, 
or  by  his  natural  propensity  to  a  quiet,  studious  and 
contemplative  privacy.  Was  it  not  a  duty,  rather 
than  a  fault,  to  renounce  a  position  of  anxious  dig- 
nity, and  barren  of  usefulness,  for  one  more  favorable 
to  prayer  and  meditation,  to  communion  with  God, 
and  to  preparation  for  eternity  ?  He  was  now  grow** 
ing  old  and  infirm :  he  had  need  to  respire  from  over- 
whelming fatigues ;  and  well  could  he  adopt  for  his 
motto  the  sentence  of  Buchanan,  *'  Senectutefractus, 
porlum  exoptans.'*  The  dressing  and  undressing  of 
his  soul,  as  he  used  to  call  devotional  exercises, 
was  the  business  to  vvhich  his  few  remaining  days 
ought  to  be  consecrated  ;  and  he  *'  longed  to  escape, 
if  only  into  the  air  among  the  birds,"  from  the 
ungrateful  service  which  he  had  not  declined,  when 
summoned  to  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the  church;  but 
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from  which  he  held  himself  discharged,  now  that  it 
,was  become  evident  that  no  good  could  ensue  from 
his  remaining  in  it* 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  Leighton  had  been  long 
looking  out  for  the  moment,  when  he  might  indulge, 
without  violence  to  his  conscience,  his  disposition 
to  seclusion  from  the  world.  The  following  letter 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lightmaker,  apparently  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  episcopacy,  lets  us  into  his  feelings 
on  this  subject. 

Deab  Sistbb, 

I  was  strangely  surprised  to  see  ihe  bearer  hefte.  "What 
€ould  occasion  it  I  do  not  yet  understand.  At  parting  he  eaif- 
nestly  desired  a  line  to  you,  which  without  his  desire  my  own 
affection  would  have  carried  me  to,  if  I  knew  what  to  say  but 
what  I  trust  you  do :  and  ^tis,  that  our  joint  business  is  to  die 
daily  to  this  world  and  self,  that  what  little  remains  of  our  life 
we  may  live  to  Him  that  died  for  us.  Por  myself,  to  what 
purpose  is  it  to  tell  you,  what  the  bearer  can,  that  I  grow  old 
«md  sickly ;  and  though  I  have  here  great  retirement,  as  great 
and  possibly  greater  than  I  could  readily  find  any  where  else, 
yet  I  am  still  panting  after  a  retreat  from  this  place  and  all 
public  charge,  and  next  to  rest  in  the  grave.  It  is  the  pres- 
singest  desbe  I  have  of  any  thmg  in  this  world;  and,  if  it 
might  be,  with  you  or  near  you.  But  our  heavenly  Father, 
\re  quiedy  resigning  aU  to  him,  both  knows  and  will  do  what 
is  best.  Remember  my  kindest  affection  to  .your  son  and 
daughter  and  to  Mr.  Siderfin,  and  pray  for 

Your  poor  weary  brother, 
Dimblane,  April  19th.  B.  L. 

This  letter  is  dated  from  Dunblane,  where  he 
seems  to  have  mostly  resided^  after  the  treaty  of 
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accommodation  came  to  othing.  In  this  retreat,  to 
which  he  was  very  partial,  there  is  said  to  be  still 
in  existence  a  shady  avenue,  called  "  the  Bishop's 
walk;**  a  name  which  it  took  from  the  practice  of 
the  venerable  Leighton  to  pace  up  and  down  it,  when 
he  wished  to  join  bodily  exercise  with  spiritual 
meditation.  It  was  probably  from  thence  that  he 
issued  the  following  apostolic  charge  to  the  Synod 
of  Glasgow,  which  he  met  for  the  last  time  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  following  December. 

Letter    to    the    Synod    of   Glasgow,  convened 
April,  1673. 

Kbvbrbnd  Brbthrbn, 

It  is  neither  a  matter  of  much  importance,  nor  can  I  yet 
give  you  a  particular  and  satisfying  account  of  the  reasons  of 
my  absence  from.your  meeting,  which  I  trust,  with  the  help  of 
a  little  time,  will  clear  itself:  but  I  can  assure  you,  I  am 
present  with  you  in  my  most  aJDPectionate  wishes  of  the  gracious 
presence  of  that  Holy  Spirit  amongst  you,  and  within  you  all, 
who  alone  can  make  this  and  ail  your  meetings^  and  the  whole 
work  of  your  ministry,  happy  and  successful,  to  the  good  of 
souls,  and  His  glory  that  bought  them  with  his  own  blood. 
And  I  doubt  not,  that  your  own  great  de»re,  each  for  yourself, 
and  all  for  one  another,  is  the  same;  and  that  your  daily  and 
great  employment  is,  by  incessant  and  fervent  prayer,  to  draw 
down  from  above  large  supplies  and  increases  of  that  blessed 
Spirit,  which  our  Lord  and  Master'hath  assured  ua  that  our 
heavenly  Father  will  not  fail  to  give  to  them  that  ask  it.  And 
how  extreme  a  n^ligence  and  folly  were  it  to  want  so  rich  a 
gift  for  want  of  asking,  especially  in  those  devoted  to  so  high 
and  holy  a  service,  that  requires  so  great  degrees  of  that  spirit 
of  holiness  and  Diyine  love  to  purify  their  minds,  and  to  raise 
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th^Qi  above  their  senses  and  this  preaent  wosrld  I  Glil  my 
dear  Brethren,  what  are  we  doing,  that  suffer  our  souls  to  creep 
and  grovel  on  this  earth,  and  do  so  httle  aspire  to  the  heavenly 
life  of  christians,  and  more  eniinently  of  the  messengers  and 
ministers  of  God,  as  stars,  yea,  as  angels,  which  he  hath  made 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire !  Oh !  where  are  souls 
to  be  found  amongst  us,  that  represent  their  own  original,  that 
are  possessed  with  pure  and  subfime  apprehensions  of  God, 
the  Father  of  spirits,  and  are  often  raised  to  the  astonishing 
contemplation  of  his  eternal  and  blessed  being,  and  his  infinite 
holiness  and  greatness  and  goodness;  and  are  accordingly 
burnt  up  with  ardent  love!  And  where  that  holy  fire  is 
wanting,  there  can  be  no  sacrifice,  whatsoever  our  invention,  or 
utterance,  or  gifts  may  be,  and  how  blameless  soever  the  ex»> 
temals  of  our  life  may  be,  and  even  our  hearts  £ree  from  gross 
pollutions;  for  it  is  scarce  to  be  suspected,  that  any  of  us  will 
suffer  any  of  those  strange,  yea^  infernal  fires  of  ambition,  Qr 
avarice,  or  malice,  or  impure  lusts  and  sensualities^  to  burii 
within  us,  which  would  render  us  priests  of  idols,  c£  airy 
nothings  and  of  dunghill  gods,  yea,  of  the  rery  god  of  this 
world  the  prince  of  darkness.  Let  men  judge  us  and  revile  us 
as  they  please,  that  imports  nothing  at  all;  but  God  forbid 
any  thing  should  possess  our  hearts  but  He  that  loved  us,  and 
gave  himself  for  us;  for  we  know  we  cannot  be  vessels  of 
honour  meet  for  the  master'^s  use,  unless  we  purge  oursdves 
from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  empty  our  hearts  of 
all  things  beside  him,  and  even  of  ourselves  and  our  own  will, 
and  have  no  more  any  desires  uot  delists,  but  his  will  alone^ 
and  his  glory,  who  is  our  peace,  and  our  life,  and  our  all* 
And,  truly,  I  think  it  were  our  best  and  wisest  reflection  tipon 
the  many  difiiculties  and  discouragements  without  us,  to  be 
driven  by  them  to  live  more  witlnn ;  as  they  observe  of  the 
bees,  that  when  it  is  foul  weather  alwoad,  they  are  busy  in  their 
hives.  If  the  power  of  external  discipline  be  enervated  in  our 
hands,  yet,  who  can  hinder  us  to  try>  and  judge  and  censure 
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otirielTes;  and  to  jrarge  the  inner  temples,  our  own  hearts, 
with  the  more  severity  and  exactness  ?  And  if  we  be  dashed 
and  bespattered  with  reproaches  abroad,  to  study  to  be  the 
ekaner  at  home;  and  the  less  we  find  of  meekness  and  charity 
in  the  world  about  us,  to  preserve  so  much  the  more  of  that  sweet 
temper  within  our  own  hearts;  blessing  them  that  curse  us,  and 
praying  for  them  that  persecute  us;  so  shall  we  most  effectually 
prove  ourselves  to  be  the  children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  even 
to  their  conviction  that  will  scarce  allow  us,  in  any  sense,  to  be 
called  his  servants. 

As  for  the  confusions  and  contentions  that  still  aboimd  and 
increase  in  this  Church,  and  threaten  to  undo  it,  I  think  our 
wisdom  shall  be,  to  cease  from  man,  and  look  for  no  help  till 
we  look  more  upwards,  and  dispute  and  discourse  less,  and 
fast  and  pray  more;  and  so  draw  down  our  refief  from  the 
God  of  order  and  peace,  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Concerning  myself,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  humbly  to 
entreat  you  to  pass  by  the  many  failings  and  weaknesses  you 
inay  have  perceived  in  me  during  my  abode  amongst  you;  and 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  injured  or  offended  you,  or  any  of  you, 
jn  the  management  of  my  public  charge,  or  in  private  converse, 
I  do  ancerely  beg  your  pardon:  though,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
make  any  requital  in  that  kind;  for  I  do  not  know  of  any 
thing  towards  me,  from  any  of  you,  that  needs  a  pardon  in 
the  least;  having  generally  paid  me  more  kindness  and  re* 
spect,  than  a  much  better  or  wiser  man  could  either  have 
expected  or  deserved.  Nor  am  I  only  a  suitor  for  your  pardon, 
but  for  the  addition  of  a  further  charity,  and  that  so  great  a 
one,  that  I  have  nothing  to  plead  for  it,  but  that  I  need  it 
much, — ^your  prayers.     And  I  am  hopeful  M  to  that,  to  make 
you  some  little,  though  very  disproportioned  return;  for  what- 
soever becomes  of  me,  (through  the  help  of  God),  while  I 
live,  you  shall  be  no  one  day  of  my  life  forgotten  by 

Tour  most  unworthy,  but  most  affectionate. 
Brother  and  Servant, 

R.  Leightok. 
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P.  S*  I  do  not  see  whom  it  can  offend,  or  how  any  shall 
disapprove  of  it,  if  you  will  appoint  a  fast  throughout  your 
bounds,  to  entreat  a  blessing  on  the  seed  committed  to  the 
ground,  and  for  the  other  grave  causes  that  are  still  the  same 
as  they  were  the  last  year,  and  the  urgency  of  them  no  whit 
abated,  but  rather  increased:  but  in  this  I  prescribe  nothing, 
but  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  and  the  direction  of  God. 

The  account  is  brief,  which  Burnet  has  given,  of 
the  last  steps  of  this  holy  man's  episcopal  career. 
He  repaired  to  court,  and  there  tendered  to  Lauder- 
dale the  resignation  of  his  dignities.  At  first  the 
Duke  resolutely  opposed  this  motion,  but  was  at 
last  prevailed  upon  to  obtain  the  King's  consent  in 
writing  for  the  Archbishop's  retirement  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year,  if  his  own  mind  should  not  have 
undergone  a  change  within  that  period,  as  Lauder- 
dale expected  would  be  the  case.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  royal  engagement. 

**  Chakles  R, 

**  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  do  continue  in  that  station  for  one  whole  year ;  and 
we  shall  allow  liberty  to  him  to  retire  from  thence  at  the  end 
of  that  time. 

"  Given  at  our  Court,  at  Whitehall,  the  Ninth  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1678;  and  of  our  Reign,  the  Twenty-fifth  Year.  By 
his  Majesty^s  command.^* 

Having  gained  this  point,  Leighlon  went  back 
delighted,  and  observed  to  Burnet,  that  "  there 
was  now  but  one  uneasy  stage  between  him  and 
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rest^  and  he  would  wrestle  through  it  the  best  he 
could."  Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  the  year  com- 
pleted, than  he  hastened  up  to  London,  and  laid 
down  his  archbishopric,  which  was  restored  to  its 
former  possessor  Dr.  Alexander  Biimet.  After  his 
resignation,  he  resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh :  whence  he  retired  to  Broad- 
hurst,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Horsted  Keynes, 
Sussex,  belonging  to  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Edward 
Lightmaker,  Esq.;  and  with  her  he  continued  till  his 
death. 

The  slightest  notice  is  more,  perhaps,  than  ought 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  account,  which  Robert  Law 
has  penned  of  the  transaction  just  narrated; 
since  to  those  who  have  the  least  acquaintance 
with  Leighton's  character,  it  must  appear  on  the  face 
of  it  to  be  an  absurd  slander.  It  is  pretended,  that 
the  Archbishop  never  meant  to  descend  from  his 
station ;  but  Lauderdale,  whom  he  had  offended, 
persuaded  the  King  to  take  in  good  earnest  his  hy- 
pocritical resignation,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Sir  Ellis  and  other  court  friends  to  avert 
that  catastrophe.  Thus  was  the  poor  Archbishop, 
as  this  shameless  story-teller  would  have  it  believed, 
overreached  in  his  own  craftiness. 

Dismissing  this  contemptible  fabrication,  and 
along  with  it  another  idle  tale,  that  his  object  was 
to  exchange  his  Scotch  bishopric  for  one  in  Eng- 
land, we  may  advert  to  an  account  which,  if  not  quite 
correct,  yet  is  probably  not  quite  devoid  of  truth. 
The  account  is  that  Leighton,  finding  his  autho- 

Vol.  I.  h 
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rity  in  the  diocesan  synod  of  Glasgow  but  weak^ 
while  he  administered  that  see  under  the  title  of 
Commendator,  procured  himself  to  be  elected 
Archbishop  on  the  27th  of  October,  1671 ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  did  not  ratify  the  election  by 
the  King's  letters  patent,  as  is  usually  done  in  such 
cases.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  disgusted 
Leighton,  and  determined  or  hastened  his  resigna^ 
tion.  Lauderdale  tried  at  first  to  divert  him  from 
this  step :  but  when  that  crafty  minister  was  endan- 
gered  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  gain  over  the  episcopal 
bench  to  his  side,  and  thus  ward  off  an  impeach- 
ment, by  makinguse  of  Leighton*s  resignation,  which 
was  left  in  his  hands  and  by  reinstating  Burnet^*, 
whose  deprivation  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the 
English  Bishops. 

It  is  very  credible  that  Lauderdale  was  induced 
by  these  considerations  to  accept  the  resignation, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  steadily  refused, 
although  it  could  hardly  be  disagreeable  to  him,  as 
Leighton  never  stooped  to  solicit  his  favour,  and 
seldom  appeared  at  his  levees.  But  this  admission 
will  nowise  impugn  the  Archbishop's  sincerity  in 
making  the  tender.  The  reasons  for  resigning, 
which  he  himself  assigned  in  a  paper  that  has 
appeared  in  Bower's  History  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,   will  find  ready  credit  with  fair  and 

♦  This  bishop  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews,  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Archbishop  Sharp,  which  took  place  on  the  third  of  May, 
A.  D.  1679,  on  Magus-Moor.    He  died  on  the  S4th  August  1684. 
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thinking  'men ;  inaBmuch  as  they  perfectly  ac6ord 
with  the  general  tone  of  his  mind,  of  hia  life  and 
conyersation.    They  are  the  following : 

**  Whatsoever  others  may  judge,  they  that  know 
what  past  before  my  engaging  in  this  diarge  will 
not  (I  believe)  impute  my  retreat  from  it  to  levity  or 
nnfixedness  of  mind,  considering  how  often  I  de- 
clared beforehand,  both  by  word  and  writing,  the 
great  suspicions  I  had  that  my  continuance  in  it 
would  be  very  short ;  neither  is  it  from  any  sudden 
passion  or  sullen  discontent  that  I  have  now  re- 
signed it;  nor  do  I  know  any  cause  imaginable  for 
any  such  thing;  but  the  true  reasouB  of  my  retiring 
are  plainly  and  briefly  these. 

*<  1.  The  sense  I  have  of  the  dreadful  weight  of 
whatsoever  charge  of  souls,  and  all  kind  of  spiritnal 
inspection  over  people,  but  much  more  over  mi- 
nisters,  and  withal  of  my  own  extreme  unworthiness 
and  unfitness  for  so  high  a  station  in  the  church ; 
and  there  is  an  episcopal  act  that  is  above  all  others 
formidable  to  me,  the  ordaining  of  ministers. 

'*  2.  The  continuing  and  daily  increasing  divisions 
and  contentions,  and  many  other  disorders  of  this 
church,  and  the  little  or  no  appearance  of  their  cure 
for  our  time ;  and  as  little  hope  amidst  those  con- 
tentions and  disorders,  of  doing  any  thing  in  this 
station  to  promote  the  great  design  of  religion  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  which  were  the  only 
reason  of  continuing  in  it,  though  it  were  with  much 
pains  and  reluctance. 

"  3.  The  earnest  desire  I  have  long  had  of  a  re- 
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tired  and  private  life,  which  is  now  much  increased 
by.  sickliness  and  old  age  drawing  on,  and  the  suffi-. 
cient  experience  I  have  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of 
the  world. 

*'  To  add  any  further  discourse,  a  large  apology 
in  this  matter  were  to  no  purpose ;  but  instead  of 
removing  other  mistakes  and  misconstructions,  would: 
be  apt  to  expose  me  to  one  more ;  for  it  would  look 
like  too  much  valuing  either  of  myself  or  of  the 
world's  opinion,  both  which  I  think  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  despise." 

Of  the  habits  and  employments  of  this  man  of 
God,  during  the  sequel  of  his  life,  there  remain  but 
few  particulars.  Some  interesting  notices,  however, 
of  his  general  conversation,  which  are  mostly  gleaned 
from  his  nephew's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
the  pen  of  biography  will  not  be  employed  amiss  in 
recording. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  his  purpose,  in  divorcing 
himself  from  the  world,  to  give  up  the  remnant  of 
his  days  to  secret  and  tranquil  devotion.  Having 
spent  his  prime  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession, 
and  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  saw  no 
impropriety,  but  rather  a  suitableness,  in  consecrat- 
ing his  declining  years  more  immediately  to  God ; 
and  in  making  the  last  stage  of  earthly  existence  a 
season  of  unintennitted  preparation  for  the  scene^ 
upon  which  he  was  to  enter  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Accordingly  he  lived  in  great  seclusion;  and  ab- 
stained, to  the  utmost  that  charity  and  courtesy 
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would  allow,  from  giving  and  receiving  visits.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  withdrew  from 
ministerial  employments.  After  disburdening  him- 
self of  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  again  took  to  the 
vocation  of  a  parish  minister,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  at  Horsted  Keynes,  or  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  in  reading  prayers  or  in  preaching. 
In  the  peasant's  cottage,  likewise^ 

his  tongue  dropt  manna : 

and  long  after  his  decease^  he  was  talked  of  by  the 
poor  of  his  village  with  affectionate  reverence.  With 
deep  feeling  would  they  recal  his  divine  counsels 
and  consolations ;  his  tenderness  in  private  converse ; 
and  the  impressive  sanctity,  which  he  carried  into 
the  solemnities  of  public  worship. 

Leighton  was  not  by  nature  morose  and  ascetic : 
yet  something  of  a  cloisteral  complexion  appears  to 
have  been  wrought  in  him  by  the  character  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  scarcity  of  men  like-minded  with 
himself.  He  plunged  into  the  solitudes  of  devotion, 
with  a  view  to  escape  from  the  polluting  commerce 
of  the  world ;  to  gain  the  highest  places  of  sacred 
contemplation,  and  to  maintain  perpetual  inter- 
course with  heaven. 

That  he  was  no  friend  to  monastic  seclusion  is 
certain.  He  reckoned  the  greater  number  of  the 
regular  clergy  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  to  be 
little  better  than  ignaxd  fures,  rapacious  drones ;  at 
the  same  time  that  he  recognised  among  them  a  few 
specimens  of  extraordinary  growth  in  religion;  and 
thought  he  had  discovered  in  the  piety  of  some  con^' 
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ventual  recluses  a  peculiar  and  celestial  flavour, 
which  could  hardly  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Of  their 
sublime  devotion  he  often  spoke  with  an  admiration 
approaching  to  rapture ;  and  much  he  wished,  that 
the  sons  of  a  purer  faith  and  discipline  could  match 
them  in  that  seraphic  strength  and  swiftness  of  wing, 
by  which  they  soared  to  the  topmost  branches  of 
divine  contemplation,  and  cropped  the  choicest  clus- 
ters of  heavenly  fruitage.  **  It  is  not,"  he  would  say, 
^*  the  want  of  religious  houses,  but  of  spiritual  hearts, 
that  glues  the  wing  of  our  affections,  and  hinders  the 
more  frequent  practice  of  this  leading  precept  of  the 
divine  law, — ^fervently  to  lift  up  our  souls  unto  God, 
and  to  have  our  conversation  in  heaven."  His  opinion 
was  that  a  mixed  life,  or,  as  he  beautifully  termed 
it,  an  angelical  life,  was  the  most  excellent; — a  life 
spent  between  ascending  to  fetch  blessings  from 
above,  and  descending  to  scatter  them  among 
mortals.  Would  christians  retreat  occasionally  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  and  tumult  of  life,  and  give  them- 
selves time  to  think,  they  might  become  enamoured 
of  those  beauties,  which  lie  above  the  natural  ken  on 
the  summit  of  God's  holy  mountain.  Some  of  the 
prelates  and  fathers  of  the  first  ages  had,  according 
to  his  notions,  hit  the  happy  medium ;  and,  by  min- 
gling pastoral  ministrations  with  devotional  retire- 
ment, had  earned  a  better  meed  than  is  due  to  the 
votaries  of  a  severe  and  unprofitable  solitude. 

Of  the  devotion  which  mingled  with  his  own  life, 
flowing  easily  from  a  wellspring  of  divine  love  in 
his  soul,  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  extravagantly. 
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Prayer  and  praise  were  his  business  and  his  pleasure. 
His  manner  of  praying  was  so  earnest  and  importu- 
nate,  as  proved  that  his  soul  mounted  up  to  God  in 
the  flame  of  his  oral  aspirations.  Although  none 
was  ever  less  tainted  with  a  mechanical  spirit  in 
religion^  yet  he  denied  that  the  use  of  written  forms 
put  to  flight  the  power  of  devotion ;  and  he  him- 
self occasionally  used  them  with  an  energy  and  feel- 
ing, by  which  his  hearers  were  powerfully  excited. 
To  the  Lord's  prayer  he  was  particularly  partial, 
and  said  of  it ;  *'  Oh>  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  would 
make  rare  christians."  Considering  prayer^  fervent 
frequent  intercessory  prayer,  to  be  a  capital  part  of 
the  clerical  office,  he  would  repeat  with  great  appro- 
bation that  apophthegm  of  a  pious  bishop ;  Necessc 
est,  non  ut  ntidtum  legamw,  sed  ut  mtdtum  oremus. 
This  he  accounted  the  vessel,  with  which  alone 
living  water  can  be  drawn  from  the  well  of  divine 
mysteries.  Without  it  he  thought  the  application  of 
the  greatest  human  powers  to  theology,  would  turn 
out  a  laborious  vanity :  and  in  support  of  this  opinion 
he  adduced  the  confession  of  Erasmus,  that,  when 
he  began  to  approach  the  verities  of  celestial  wis- 
dom, he  thought  he  understood  them  pretty  well; 
but,  after  much  study  of  commentators,  he  was  in- 
finitely more  perplexed  than  before.  With  what  a 
holy  emphasis  would  Leighton  exclaim  in  comment- 
ing upon  those  words  of  David ;  "  Thou  (O  God)  has 
taught  me :"  ^*  Non  hornincSi  nee  consmtudo,  nee  indm- 
iria  mea,  sed  tu  docuistV 
•    It  is  not,  however^  to  be  imagined  that  this  great 
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prelate,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  a  very  learned  age,  undervalued  human  eru- 
dition. On  the  contrary,  he  greatly  encouraged  it  in 
his  clergy;  and  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  there 
could  not  be  too  much,  if  it  were  but  sanctified. 
But  then  he  set  far  higher  store  by  real  piety ;  and 
would  remark,  with  a  felicitous  introduction  of  a 
passage  from  Seneca ;  ''  Non  opus  est  muUis  Uteris  ad 
bonam  mentem,  but  to  be  established  in  grace  and  re- 
plenished with  the  spirit."  Pointing  to  his  books, 
one  day,  he  said  to  his  nephew;  **  One  devout  thought 
is  worth  them  all ;" — ^meaning,  no  doubt,  that  no  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  is  comparable  in  value 
with  internal  holiness. 

Of  his  delight  in  the  inspired  volume  the  amplest 
proof  is  afforded  by  his  writings,  which  are  a  golden 
weft,  thickly  studded  with  precious  stones  from  that 
mine  in  beautiful  arrangement.     How  would  he  la- 
ment that  most   people,  instead  of  feeding  .up<5n 
scriptural  truths,  instead  of  ruminating  on  them  lei- 
surely and  prolonging  the  luxury  as  skilful  epicures 
would  do,  rather  swallowed  them  down  whole  like 
bitter  pills,  the  taste  of  which  is  industriously  dis- 
guised!    His  French  bible,  now  in  the  library  of 
Dunblane,  is  marked  in  numerous  places ;  and  the 
blank  leaves  of  it  are  filled  with  extracts  made  by 
his  own  pen  from  Jerome,  Chrysostom,   Gregory 
Mazianzen,  and  several  other  Fathers.     But  the 
bible,  which  he  had  in  daily  use,  gave  yet  stronger 
testimony  to  his  intimate  and  delightful  acquaintance 
with  its  contents.     With  the  book  of  psalms  he  was 
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particularly  conversant,  and  would  sometimes  style 
it  by  an  elegant  application  of  a  scriptural  metaphor, 
*'  a  bundle  of  myrrh,  that  ought  to  lie  day  and  night 
in  the  bosom*."  "  Scarce  a  line  in  that  sacred 
psalter  (writes  his  nephew)  that  hath  passed  without 
the  stroke  of  his  pencil." 

To  him  the  sabbath  was  a  festive  day ;  and  he 
would  repair  to  God's  house  with  a  willing  spirit 
when  his  body  was  infirm.  One  rainy  sunday, 
when  through  indisposition  he  was  hardly  equal  to 
going  abroad,  he  still  persisted  in  attending  church, 
and  said  in  excuse  for  his  apparent  rashness; 
*'  Were  the  weather  fair  I  would  stay  at  home,  but 
since  it  is  foul  I  must  go ;  lest  I  be  thought  to  coun- 
tenance, by  my  example,  the  irreligious  practice  of 
letting  trivial  hindrances  keep  us  back  from  public 
worship." 

Averse  as  he  was  to  parade  of  all  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially to  dizening  out  religion  in  modish  draperies, 
yet  he  was  not  for  shrouding  her  in  a  gloomy  cowl, 
and  exposing  her  to  needless  scorn,  as  he  thought 
the  Qujstkers  did,  by  dressing  her  with  '^  an  hood 
and  bells."  It  was  his  wish  to  see  public  worship 
so  ordered  as  to  exclude  superfluous  ornament; 
while  it  preserved  those  sober  decencies,  which  at 
once  protect  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  help  to 
keep  awake  a  devout  spirit  in  the  worshipper. 

It  may  have  appeared  to  some  of  my  readers, 
that  Leighton's  latitudinarian  views    on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  polity  bordered  upon  the  ro- 
mantic, and  were  unsuitable  to  the  present  imper- 
*  SoDg  of  Solomon,  chap.  i.  v.  13. 
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feet  state  of  the  christian  church.  But  it  is  due  to 
bim  not  to  forget^  that  he  was  an  inexorable  enemy 
to  laxity  and  disorder ;  and  maintained  the  neces- 
sity of  a  regular  and  exact  administration  of  the 
church,  although  be  was  comparatively  indifferent 
about  the  form  of  that  administration,  if  it  did  but 
ensure  a  good  supply  for  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people.  '^  The  mode  of  church  government,  be 
would  say,  is  immaterial ;  but  peace  and  concord, 
kindness  and  goodwill,  are  indispensable.  But, 
alas,  I  rarely  find,  in  these  days,  men  nerved  with 
a  holy  resolution  to  contend  for  the  substance  more 
than  for  the  ceremony ;  and  disposed  in  weak  and 
indifferent  things  to  be  weak  and  compliant" 
Among  such  things  he  classed  those  points  of  dis- 
cipliue,  on  which  the  dissenters  stood  out,  de- 
claring that  ''he  could  not  in  earnest  find  them 
to  amount  to  more." 

The  religion  of  this  preeminent  saint  was  incor- 
porated with  the  whole  frame  of  his  life  and  con- 
versation. This  gave  a  peculiarity,  which  was 
striking  and  impressive,  to  many  of  his  ordinary 
actions.  They  were  the  same  things  which  other 
men  did,  but  they  were  done  in  another  manner, 
and  bore  the  shining  print  of  his  angelic  spirit. 
So  impressively  was  this  the  case,  that  his  nephew, 
when  a  little  child,  struck  with  his  reverential  man- 
ner of  returning  thanks  after  a  meal,  observed  to  his 
mother,  that  ^'  his  uncle  did  not  give  thanks  like 
other  folk.'' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Christianity,  in  the 
days  of  its  youthful  vigour,  gave  birth  to  a  more 
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finished  pattern  than  Leighton  of  the  love  of  holi- 
ness. It  was  truly  his  reigning  passion ;  and  his 
longing  to  depart  hence  grew  out  of  an  intense 
desire  to  be  transformed  into  the  divine  likeness, 
''  To  be  content  to  stay  always  in  this  world,  he 
observed,  is  above  the  obedience  of  angels.  Those 
holy  spirits  are  employed  according  to  the  perfec 
tion  of  their  natures,  and  restlessness  in  hymns  of 
praise  is  their  only  rest :  but  the  utmost  we  poor 
mortals  can  attain  to,  is  to  lie  awake  in  the  dark, 
and  a  great  piece  of  art  and  patience  it  is  spatiosam 
fattere  noctem.''  Often  would  he  bewail  the  prone- 
ness  of  christians  to  stop  short  of  that  perfection, 
the  pursuit  of  which  is  enjoined  upon  us ;  and  it 
was  his  grief  to  observe,  that  even  good  men  are 
content  to  be  '*  low  and  stunted  vines."  The  wish 
nearest  his  heart  was,  to  attain  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  and  all  his  sin- 
gularities, for  such  to  our  reproach  they  are,  arose 
from  this  desire  being  in  him  so  much  more  ar- 
dent than  it  is  in  ordinary  christians.  In  the  sub* 
joined  letter  this  habit  of  mind,  this  insatiable  long- 
ing after  perfect  holiness  is  finely  portrayed.  It 
was  written  when  he  was  principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. 

Oh !  what  a  weariness  is  it  to  live  amongst  men,  and  find 
so  few  men ;  and  amongst  christians,  and  find  so  few  christians; 
so  much  talk  and  so  little  action;  religion  turned  almost  to  a 
tune  and  air  of  words ;  and  amidst  all  our  pretty  discourses, 
pusillanimous  and  base,  and  so  easily  dragged  into  the  mire. 
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self  and  flesh  and  pride  and  passion  domineering,  while  We 
speak  of  being  in  Christ  and  clothed  with  him,  and  beUeve  it> 
because  we  speak  it  so  often  and  so  confidently.  Well,  I 
know  you  are  not  willing  to  be  thus  gulled;  and  having  some 
glances  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  aim  no  lower  than  perfec- 
tion, which  in  the  end  we  hope  to  attain ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  smallest  advances  towards  it  are  more  worth  than 
crowns  and  sceptres,  I  believe  it,  you  often  think  on  these 
words  of  the  blessed  champion  Paul,  (1  Cor.  ix.  24,  &c.)  There 
is  a  noble  guest  within  us»  Oh !  let  all  our  business  be  to 
entertain  him  honourably,  and  to  live  in  celestial  love  within ; 
that  will  make  all  things  without  be  very  contemptible  m  our 
eyes. — I  should  rove  on  did  not  I  stop  myself,  it  falling  out 
well  too  for  that,  to  be  hard  upon  the  posthours  ere  I  thought 
of  writing.  Therefore,  **  good  night,''  is  all  I  add ;  for  what- 
ever hour  it  comes  to  your  hand,  I  believe  you  are  as  sensible 
as  I  that  it  is  still  night :  but  the  comfort  is,  it  draws  m'gh 
towards  that  bright  morning  that  shall  make  amends. 

Yoiu:  weary  fellow-pilgrim, 
R.  L. 

It  would  perhaps  be  inexpedient  for  every  one  to 
attain  such  habits  of  religious  abstraction,  and  to 
keep  as  much  aloof  from  the  world,  as  Leighton 
did  in  the  period  of  his  life  we  are  now  reviewing. 
Indeed,  he  himself  expressed  his  conviction,  that  '^  a 
thorough  practical  belief  of  those  things,  which  we 
all  acknowledge  to  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
eternal  world,  would  hinder  us  from  buying  and 
selling,  and  interfere  with  the  necessary  business  of 
life;  or,  at  least,  would  render  it  an  intolerable 
drudgery."  God  is  therefore  indulgent  to  our  state 
and  condition,  in  not  letting  in  upon  our  minds,  in 
general,  more  vivid  views  of  futurity.     Neverthe- 
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less»  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  have  before 
our  eyes  some  bright  examples  of  saints  who  have 
outstripped  their  competitors^  and  have  gained  the 
summit  of  the  hilU  up  which  the  train  of  feebler  pil- 
grims is  still  painfully  toiling.  Such  extraordinary 
proficients  in  the  life  and  power  of  godliness  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  keep  it  from  corruption. 
They  rebuke  the  slackness  of  those  half-hearted 
homesick  mariners,  who  stand  off  and  on,  wist- 
fully eyeing  the  shore  from  ^^^hich  they  have  reluc- 
tantly parted,  instead  of  launching  into  the  deep, 
and  making  sail  for  a  better  country.  They  pre- 
vent a  scandalous  depression  of  the  standard  of 
christian  piety;  they  animate  the  despondent  to 
hope  and  perseverance ;  and  they  exhibit,  with  a 
demonstration  which  puts  to  shame  the  cavils  of 
the  sceptic,  the  superiority  of  christian  philosophy, 
in  the  formation  of  character,  to  the  most  elaborate 
systems  of  human  ethics. 

.  Of  the  effectual  eloquence  of  Leighton's  great  ex- 
ample a  striking  instance  is  adduced  in  Mr.  Edward 
lightmaker's  letter.  The  writer's  father,  after  wit- 
nessing the  holy  and  mortified  life  of  this  eminent 
saint,  became  sensible,  that  a  man  is  in  no  safe  con- 
dition for  dying,  unless  he  be  striving  after  the 
highest  degrees  of  piety.  "  If  none  shall  go  to  hea- 
ven," he  exclaimed,  "but  so  holy  a  man  as  this,  what 
will  become  of  me  ?"  Under  these  impressions  he 
very  much  withdrew  from  the  world ;  relinquished  a 
profitable  business  because  of  its  dangerous  entangle- 
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ments ;  and  made  the  care  of  his  ultimate  felicity 
his  chief  occupation. 

Such  consequences  might  well  be  expected  to 
flow  from  an  intimacy  with  Leighton,  for  his  dis- 
course breathed  the  spirit  of  heaven.  To  no  one, 
perhaps^  do  the  exquisite  lines  of  the  christian  poet 
Cowper  more  accurately  apply : 

When  one,  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies. 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise. 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  e^en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide. 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasured  are  supplied. 

He  seldom  discoursed  on  secular  matters,  without 
happily  and  naturally  throwing  in  some  spiritual 
reflexions;  and  it  was  his  professed  opinion,  that 
nothing  takes  off  more  from  the  authority  of  minis* 
tors  and  the  efficacy  of  their  message,  than  a  custom 
of  vain  and  frivolous  conversation.  Indeed,  "  he  had 
brought  himself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  (writes 
his  first  biographer)  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and 
but  seldom  smile;  and  he  kept  himself  in  such  a 
constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  heard^him  say  one  idle  word.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  perpetual  meditation."  Although  he  was 
not  at  all  given  to  sermonize,  yet  any  little  incident, 
that  fell  under  his  observation,  would  cause  some 
pious  sentiment  to  drop  from  him;  just  as  the 
slightest  motion  makes  a  brimful  goblet  run  over. 
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Meeting  a  blind  beggar  one  day,  he  observed; 
^'  Methinks  this  poor  sufferer  cries  out  in  behalf  of 
the  whole  human  race,  as  its  representative;  and 
let  what  he  so  earnestly  craves  be  given  him,  as 
readily  as  God  bestows  a  cure  on  the  spiritually 
blind  who  ask  it"—"  It  is  extremely  severe,"  said 
his  sister  to  him,  speaking  of  the  season :  ^'  But 
thou,  O  God,  hast  made  summer  and  winter,*^  was 
his  devout  reply. — Some  one  saying,  "  you  have 
been  to  hear  a  sermon:"  "  I  met  a  sermon,*'  was  his 
answer,  **  a  sermon  de  facto,  for  I  met  a  corpse ;  and 
rightly  and  profitably  are  the  funeral  rites  observed, 
when  the  living  lay  it  to  heart."  Thus  he  endea- 
voured to  derive  spiritual  good  out  of  every  passing 
circumstance,  and  to  communicate  good  to  others. 

In  a  soul  so  full  of  heaven  there  was  little  room 

for  earthly  attachments.     Indeed,  the  whole  tone 

of  his  discourse,  and  the  constant  tenour  of  his  life, 

evinced  his  detachment,  not  only  from  pomps  and 

riches  and  delicacies,  but  from  what  are  usually 

esteemed  to  be  common  comforts  and  necessaries. 

To  his  judgment  the  middle  condition  of  life  best 

approved  itself.    "  Better  to  be  in  the  midst,"  were 

his  words,  "  between  the  two  pointed  rocks  of  deep 

penury  and  high  prosperity,  than  to  be  on  the 

sharps  of  either."    But  his  choice,  to  quote  his  own 

emphatic  expression,  was  to  choose  nothing,  and 

he  left  it  to  a  better  wisdom  than  his  own  to  carve 

out  his  earthly  lot.     **  If  we  are  born  to  worldly 

greatnesses,  let  us  even  take  them,  and  endeavour 

to  make  friends  with  them  who  shall  stand  us  in 
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good  stead,  when  we  are  put  out  of  our  steward- 
ship: but  to  desire  that  our  journey  should  be  by 
the  troublesome  aad  dangerous  road  of  worldly 
prosperity,  is  a  mighty  folly."  He  was  pleased 
with  an  ingenious  similitude  of  Dr.  Sale's,  who  com* 
pares  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  mushrooms, 
which  need  so  many  precautions  in  eating,  that 
wholly  to  wave  the  dish  is  the  safest  wisdom. 

To  corporal  indulgences  none  was  ever  more  in- 
different. Indeed  he  practised  a  rigorous  abstemi- 
ousness, keeping  three  fasts  in  the  week,  and  one  of 
them  always  on  the  Sunday;  not  from  a  supersti- 
tious esteem  of  the  bodily  penance,  but  in  order  to 
make  the  soul  light  and  active  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  sacred  festival.  His  nephew  thinks  that  he 
injured  his  health  by  excessive  abstinence :  but  his 
own  maxim  was,  that ''  little  eating  and  little  speak- 
ing do  no  one  any  harm :"  and  he  would  say  plea- 
santly when  dinner  was  announced ;  •*  Well,  since 
we  are  condemned  to  this,  let  us  sit  down."  His 
notions  of  the  moderation,  which  christians  ought 
to  exercise  at  the  table,  will  be  generally  ac- 
counted extravagant.  When  his  sister  once  invited 
him  to  eat  of  a  particular  dish,  extolling  it  as  very 
good,  he  declined  it,  saying ;  '^  What  is  it  good  for, 
but  to  please  a  wanton  taste?  One  thing  forborne  is 
better  than  twenty  things  taken."  "  But,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lightmaker,  "  why  were  these  things 
bestowed  on  us?"  "  To  see,"  he  rejoined,  "  how 
well  we  could  forbear  them ;"  and  then  added ; 
"  Shall  I  eat  of  this  delicacy,  while  a  poor  man 
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iK^ants  his  dinner  ?''  He  thought  people  in  general 
much  too  expensive  and  curious  in  the  preparation  ^ 
of  their  meals,  and  wished  this  domestic  profusion 
were  turned  into  a  channel  of  distribution  to  the 
poor,  '  Every  thing  beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of 
life  he  termed  the  overflowings  of  a  full  cup,  which 
ought  not  to  run  to  waste,  but  descend  into  the 
poor  man's  platter.  The  gratifications  of  bodily 
appetite  would  not/  he  was  persuaded,  be  so  much 
reckoned  on,  if  professed  christians  had  more  ^*  spi- 
ritual sensuality,"  as  he  often  termed  that  ardent 
relish,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  rectified  souls, 
for  the  meat  and  drink,  the  hidden  manna,  of  God's 
immortal  banquet. 

He  used  to  compare  a  man's  station  in  life  to  an  im- 
prisonment, and  observed,  that,  *^  although  it  is  be* 
coming  to  keep  the  place  of  our  confinement  clean 
and  neat,  it  were  ill  done  to  build  upon  it."  His 
sister,  thinking  he  carried  his  indifference  to  earthly 
things  too  far,  ^nd  that  bis  munificence  required 
some  check,  said  to  him  once ;  ^'  If  you  had  a  wife 
and  children,  you  must  not  act  thus."  His  answer 
was ;  "  I  know  not  how  it  would  be,  but  I  know 
how  it  should  be.  '  Enoch  walked  with  God ; — and 
begat  sons  and  daughters.'  " 

In  truth,  his  liberality  was  boundless.  All  he  re- 
ceived was  distributed  to  the  poor,  except  the  bare 
pittance  which  his  necessities  imperiously  de- 
manded for  himself.  Unwilling,  however^  to  gain 
any  credit  for  beneficence,  he  commonly  dispensed 
his  bounty  through  the  hands  of  othersj,  as  w« 

Vol.  I.  i 
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learn  from  Burnet,  who  officiated  as  his  almoner  in 
London. 

In  exemplification  of  his  humane  and  ami* 
able  condescension  to  his  friends  and  depend«- 
ents,  there  is  an  anecdote,  which  will  not  disgrace 
our  pages.  He  once  had  a  Roman  Catholic  servant^ 
who  made  a  point  of  abstaining  from  flesh  on  the 
fast  days  prescribed  by  the  Romish  calendar. 
Leighton,  being  apprized  of  this  by  Mrs.  Lightmaker, 
commented  on  the  vanity  of  such  scruples,  yet  re«- 
quested  her  to  indulge  the  poor  man  with  such  &re 
as  suited  his  erroneous  piety,  lest  the  endeavour  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  practice  should  drive  him  to 
falshood  or  prevarication.  '<  For  to  this^'*  he  added, 
''  many  poor  creatures  are  impelled,  not  so  much 
from  a  corrupt  inclination^  as  for  want  of  a  hand* 
some  truth."  So  gentle  was  he  in  his  construction 
of  the  faults  and  foibles  of  others. 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  ascertain,  even  were  it 
possible,  whether  this  be  the  identical  manservant> 
whose  idle  pranks  have  earned  him  a  never-dying 
fame  in  Dunblane  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  fol- 
lowing story  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  provoca- 
tions, with  which  this  thoughtless  fellow  used  to  try 
his  master's  equanimity!  Having  a  fancy  one  mom^ 
ing  for  the  diversion  of  fishing,  he  locked  the  door 
of  the  house  and  carried  off  the  key,  leaving  his  mas^ 
ter  imprisoned.  He  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
his  sport  to  think  of  returning  till  the  evenmg,  when 
the  only  admonition  he  received  for  his  gross  beha- 
viour from  the  meek  bishop^  was ;  ^*  John,  when  you 
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next  go  a  fishing,  remember  to  leave  the  key  ia 
the  door." 

The  whole  history  of  Leightoii*s  life  proclaims 
his  abhorrence  of  persecution.  It  is  related 
that  his  sister  once  asked  him>  at  the  request 
of  a  friend,  what  he  thought  was  the  mark  of 
the  Beast ;  at  the  same  time  adding ;  '^  I  told  the 
inquirer  that  you  would  certainly  answer  you  could 
not  tell"  *'  Truly  you  said  well,*'  replied  JLeighton ; 
*^  hut,  if  I  might  fancy  what  it  were,  it  would  be 
something  with  a  pair  of  horns  that  pusheth  his 
neighbour,  as  hath  been  so  much  seen  and  prac- 
tised in  church  and  state."  He  also  passed  a  severe 
sentence  on  the  Romanists,  *'  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
making  proselytes,  fetched  ladders  from  hell  to 
scale  heaven  i*"  and  he  deeply  lamented,  that  men 
of  the  reformed  church  should  have  given  in  to 
similar  measures. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  narrative  of  his  public  con* 
duct,  how  firmly  he  withstood  the  severe  mea* 
sures  set  afoot  to  produce  an  uniformity  of  worship 
in  Scotland.  Swords  and  halberts,  tongs  and  pin- 
cers, were  very  unfit  instruments,  in  his  esteem,  for 
advancing  the  science  and  practice  of  religion.  ''  The 
scripture  tells  us,  indeed,  of  plucking  out  a  right 
eye  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  body ;  but  if 
that  eye  admit  of  a  cure,  it  should  rather  be  pre*- 
served ;  only  let  its  cure  be  committed  to  the  dex- 
terous hands  of  the  kindest  oculist,  and  not  to  a 
mere  bungler,  who  would  mar  instead  of  healing. 
For  himself  he  would  suffer  any  thing,  rather  than 

i2 
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touch  a  hair  of  the  head  of  those,  who  laboured  un* 
der  such  pitiable  maladies,  as  errors  in  faith  must 
be  accounted.  Or,  if  he  did  meddle  with  them>  it 
should  be  with  such  a  gentle  touch,  as  would  prove 
the  friendliness  of  his  disposition  and  purpose."  *'  I. 
prefer/'  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  *'  an  erroneous 
honest  man  before  the  most  orthodox  knave  in  the 
world ;  and  I  would  rather  convince  a  man  that  he  has 
a  soul  to  save,  and  induce  him  to  live  up  to  that  belief, 
than  bring  him  over  to  my  opinion  in  whatsoever 
else  beside.  Would  to  God  that  men  were  but  as 
holy  as  they  might  be  in  the  worst  of  forms  now 
among  us !  Let  us  press  them  to  be  holy,  and  mis* 
carry  if  they  can."  Being  told  of  a  person  who  had 
changed  his  persuasion,  all  he  said  was ;  ''  Is  he 
more  meek ;  more  dead  to  the  world  ?  If  so,  he  has 
made  a  happy  change." 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  going  one  day  to  visit  a 
leading  minister  of  the  presbytery,  he  found  him 
discoursing  to  his  company  on  the  duties  of  a  holy 
life.  Leigfaton*  instead  of  turning  off  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  current  reasons  for  nonconformity^ 
though  he  had  gone  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing them,  instantly  fell  in  with  the  train  of 
conversation,  and  concluded  his  visit  without  at- 
tempting to  change  it.  To  some  of  his  friends^ 
who  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  apparent  over- 
sight; '•  Nay,"  he  [replied,  ^'  the  good  man  and  I 
were  in  the  main  agreed ;  and  for  the  points  in 
which  we  differ,  they  are  mostly  unimportant; 
and  though  they  be  of   moment,  it  is  advisable 
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before  pressing  any,  to  win  as  many  volunteers  as 
we  can." 

This  feature  of  his  character  is  further  illustrated 
by  an  anecdote,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be* 
lieve  authentic.  A  friend  calling  upon  him  one  day, 
and  not  meeting  him  at  home^  learnt  on  inquiry  that 
he  was  gone  to  visit  a  sick  presbyterian  minister  on  a 
horse  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  catholic  priest. 

His  sobriety  of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  These  quali- 
ties were  conspicuous  in  his  never  pretending  to  de- 
velope  the  secret  things  of  God,  notwithstanding  the, 
variety  of  his  learning  and  his  talent  for  high, 
speculation.  Instead  of  hazarding  a  guess  on  a  dif- 
ficult point,  to  which  he  had  been  requested  to  turn 
his  thoughts,  he  said  to  the  inquirer,  on  meeting  him. 
some  time  afterwards ;  "  I  have  not  yet  got  the  les- 
son you  set  me."  And  to  his  nephew,  who  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  certain  text  of  scripture 
which  he  could  not  understand,  his  answer  was ; 
"  And  many  more  that  I  cannot"  In  reverently 
standing  aloof  from  those  mysteries  of  the  divine 
nature  and  government,  which  are  enshrined  in  a 
light  no  mortal  eye  can  gaze  upon  undazzled,  he 
discovered  a  judgment  equal  to  his  modesty,  and 
exemplified  the  saying  of  Solomon,  that,  *'  with  the 
lowly  is  wisdom.'*  Being  once  interrogated  about 
the  saints  reigning  with  Christ,  he  tried  to  elude  the 
question  by  merely  replying ;  "  If  we  suffer  with 
him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him."  Pressed,  how- 
ever>  to  give  bis  opinion,  whether  or  not  the  saints 
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would  exercise  rale  in  the  earth»  although  Christ 
should  not  in  person  assume  the  sovereignty,  he 
answered  with  exquisite  judgment ;  "  If  God  hath 
appointed  any  such  thing  for  us»  he  will  give  us 
heads  to  bear  such  liquor :  our  preferment  shall  not 
make  us  reel"  Prying  into  matters  of  this  nature, 
which  the  spirit  of  God  has  apparently  sealed  up 
from  man's  inquisitiveness,  was  in  his  estimation  in- 
decent and  dangerous ;  and  he  thought  that  passion- 
ate curiosity,  which  overleaps  the  boundaries  of 
revelation,  might  be  well  rebuked  by  the  angel's 
answer  to  Manoah;  ''Why  askest  thou  thus  after 
my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret."  "  Enough,*'  he  said, 
**  is  discovered  to  satisfy  us,  that  righteousness  and 
judgment  ate  within,  although  round  about  his  throne 
are  clouds  and  darkness  :'*  and  he  blamed  those, 
**  who  boldly  venture  into  the  very  thick  darkness 
and  deepest  recesses  of  the  divine  majesty/'  "  That 
prospect  of  election  and  predestination,"  said  he, 
''  is  a  great  abyss,  into  which  I  choose  to  sink^  rather 
than  attempt  to  sound  it.  And  truly  any  attempt 
at  throwing  light  upon  it  makes  it  only  a  greater 
abyss,  and  is  a  piece  of  biamable  presumption." 
In  confornaity  with  these  sound  views,  he  always 
endeavoured,  when  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  to  repress  such  perilous  inquiries; 
judging  them  of  a  nature  to  make  yoiing  students 
conceited,  disputatious  and  sceptical,  and  to  lead 
them  away  from  the  love  of  truth  and  the  practice 
of  piety. 
How  discreet  and  tender  a  oounsellor  he  was  to 
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perseas  labouring  undar  religious  doubts  and  per- 
plexities^  the  two  following  letters  bear  witness. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  a  lady  of  quality  to  whom  he 
was  personally  unknown,  but  who  seems  to  have 
solicited  his  advice  through  the  intervention  pf  ^ 
common  friend. 

Mapam# 

Thou^  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  ocquiuBted  vith 
your  Ladyship,  yet  a  friend  of  yours  has  acquainted  me  with 
yotir  eonditjon^  though  I  coofesa  the  unfittest  of  bH  mea  to 
minister  any  thing  o(  spiritual  rdief  to  any  person,  either  by 
pray ^  or  advice  to  you ;  hut  he  could  have  imparted  mdk  a 
thing  to  none  of  gine^tac  secrepy,  and  withal  ci  greater  sym? 
pothy  and  tender  eompassion  towards  such  as  are  ai^encifled  with 
those  kind  of  oonffiots ;  as,  having  been  formerly  aoquainted 
with  the  like  n^self,  all  sorts  1/ sceptical  and  doubtful  thoughts, 
toiicliwig  those  grant  points  having  not  only  past  throu^  my 
head,  biit  some  of  them  have  for  some  time  sat  more  £sst  and 
pmnfuUy  upon  my  mind ;  but  in  the  name  ct  the  Lord  they 
wore  at  length  quite  dispelled  and  scatt^ed.  And  oh !  that  I 
could  love  and  bless  Him,  who  is  my  deliverer  and  atrengthi 
my  rock  and  fortress,  where  I  have  now  found  safety  from 
tbeas  incursions;  and  I  am  very  confident  you  shaU  shortly 
find  the  oame;  only  wait  patiently  on  the  Lord»  and  hope  in 
him,  for  you  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  counts 
nanee;  and  it  is  that  alone  that  can  enlighten  you,  and  dear 
your  nnnd  of  all  those  fogs  and  miats  diat  now  possess  it,  and 
calm  die  atorms  that  are  raised  within  it<  You  do  well  to  read 
good  books  that  are  proper  for  yoar  hdp,  but  ra^ther  the  shortest 
and  plainest,  than  the  more  tedious  and  voluminous,  that  some- 
times esotangle  a  perplexed  mind  yet  more,  by  graspuig  many 
more  questions,  and  answers,  and  arguments  than  is  needful : 
bat,  above  d)^  sdfl  deave  to  the  insomparshle  epmg/ol  tight 
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and  divine  comfort,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  even  in  despite  of  all 
doubts  concerning  them.  And  when  you  find  your  thoughts  in 
disorder  and  at  a  loss,  entertain  no  dispute  with  them  by  any 
means  at  that  time,  but  rather  divert  from  them  to  sliort 
prayer,  or  to  other  thoughts,  and  sometimes  to  well  chosen 
company,  or  the  best  you  can  have  where  you  are ;  and  at  some 
other  time,  when  you  find  yourself  in  a  calmer  and  serener 
temper  and  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  a  little  more  confidence 
in  Grod,  then  you  may  resume  your  reasons  against  unbelief  yet  so 
astobewareof  casting  yourself  into  new  disturbance.  For  when 
your  mind  is  in  a  sober  temper,  there  is  nothing  so  suitable  to 
its  strongest  reason,  nothing  so  wise  and  noble  as  reUgion ;  and 
to  beheve  it  is  so  rational,  that,  as  now  I  am  framed,  I  am  afraid 
that  my  belief  proceeds  too  much  from  reason,  and  is  not  so  divine 
and  spiritual  as  I  would  have  it;  only  when  I  find  (as  in  some 
measure  through  the  grace  of  God  I  do)  that  it  hath  some  real 
virtue  and  influence  upon  my  affections  and  track  of  life,  I  hope 
there  is  somewhat  of  a  higher  tincture  in  it.  But,  in  point  of 
reason  I  am  well  assured,  that  all  that  I  have  heard  from  the 
wittiest  atheists  and  libertines  in  the  world,  is  nothing  but  bold 
ravery  and  madness,  and  their  whole  discourse  a  heap  of  folly 
and  ridiculous  nonsense.  For  what  probable  account  can  they 
give  of  the  wonderful  frame  of  the  visible  world,  without  the 
supposition  of  an  eternal  and  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness  that  formed  it,  and  themselves,  and  all  things  in  it  ? 
And  ¥^at  can  they  think  of  the  many  thousands  of  martyrs  in 
the  first  age  of  Christianity,  that  endured  not  ample  death,  but 
all  the  inventions  of  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  for  their  belief 
of  that  most  holy  faith,  which,  if  the  miracles  that  ccnfirmed 
it,  had  not  persuaded  them  so,  they  themselves  had  been  thought 
the  most  prodigious  miracles  of  madness  in  all  the  world  ?  It 
is  not  want  of  reason  on  the  side  of  religion  that  makes  fools 
disbelieve  it,  but  the  interest  of  their  brutish  lusts  and  dissolute 
lives  makes  them  wish  it  were  not  true :  and  there  is  this  vast 
difference  betwixt  you  and  them ;  they  woold  gladly  believe 
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less  than  they  do,  and  you  would  also  gladly  believe  more  than 
they  do :  they  are  8<Hnetiines  pained  and  tormented  with  appre- 
hensions that  the  doctrine  of  religion  is,  or  may  be,  true ;  and 
you  are  perplexed  with  suggestions  to  doubt  of  it,  which  are  to 
you  as  unwilling  and  unwelcome,  as  these  apprehensions  of  its 
truth  are  to  them.   Believe  it.  Madam,  these  different  thoughts 
of  yours,  are  not  yours,  but  his  that  inserts  them,  and  throws 
them  as  fiery  darts  into  your  mind,  and  they  shall  assuredly  be 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  not  to  yours.     Think  you  that  infinite 
goodness  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  his  poor  creatures, 
and  to  reject  and  condemn  those,  that,  against  all  the  assaults 
made  upon  them,  desire  to  keep  their  heart  for  him,  and  to 
acknowledge  him,  and  to  love  him  and  live  to  him.     He  made 
us,  and  knows  our  mould,  and  as  a  father  pities  his  children 
pities  them  that  fear  him ;  for  he  is  their  father  and  the  tenderest  • 
and  kindest  of  all  fathers;  and,  as  a  father  pities  his  child  when 
it  is  sick,  and  in  the  rage  and  ravery  of  a  fever,  though  it  even 
utter  reproachful  words  against  himself,  shall  not  our  dearest 
father  both  foi^ve  and  pity  those  thoughts  in  any  child  of  his, 
that  arise  not  from  any  wilful  hatred  of  him,  but  are  kindled  in 
hell  within  them  ?    And  no  temptation  hath  befallen  you  in 
this,  but  that  which  has  been  incident  to  men,  and  to  the  best 
of  men;   and  their  heayenly  father  hath  not  only  forgiven 
them,  but  in  due  time  hath  given  them  an  happy  issue  out  of 
them,  and  so  he  will  assuredly  do  to  you*    In  the  mean  time, 
when  these  assaults  come  thickest  and  violentest  upon  you, 
throw  yourself  down  at  his  foot-stool,  and  say;  <<0  God, 
^^  father  of  mercies,  save  me  from  this  hell  within  me.    I  ac 
^<  knowledge,  I  adore,  I  bless  thee,  whose  throne  is  in  heaven, 
"  with  thy  blessed  Son  and  crucified  Jesus,  and  thy  Holy 
^^  Spirit,  and  also,  though  thou  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  thee : 
'<  but  I  cannot  think  thou  canst  hate  and  reject  a  poor  soul 
<^  that  desires  to  love  thee,  and  cleave  to  thee,  so  long  as  I  can 
<'  hold  by  the  skirts  of  thy  garment  until  thou  vicJently  shake 
^'  me  off,,  whidi  I  am  confident  thou  wouldst  not  do,  because 
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^<  thou  art  love  and  gdodn^w  itself  and  thy  rxuaaxm  endure  £ar 
<^  eFer.^  Thus,  or  in  what  other  frame  your  aoul  shall  be  ear-i 
lied  to  vent  itself  into  bis  boisoin,  be  assuredf  your  wDrds»  yea, 
your  silent  sighs  and  breathings  shall  not  be  lost,  but  shall  hav« 
a  most  powerful  voice  and  ascend  into  hb  ear,  and  shall  letum 
to  you  with  messages  of  peace  and  love  in  due  time,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  with  secret  mipports,  that  you  fsint  not,  nor  sink  in 
these  deeps  that  threaten  to  swallow  you  up.  But  I  have 
wearied  you,  instead  of  refreshing  you.  I  idll  add  no  more, 
but  that  the  poor  prayers  of  one  of  the  unworthieat  caitifi  in 
the  world,  such  as  they  be,  shall  not  be  wanting  on  your  behalf, 
and  he  begs  a  diare  in  yours;  for  neither  you,  nor  any  in  the 
world,  need  that  ofaarity  more  than  he  does.  Wait  on  the  Loid, 
and  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  your  heart: 
wait,  I  say,  on  the  Loixl. 

The  next  is  to  some  christian  friend,  whose  name 
is  unknown, 

Ci»isTijL)r  Feibkd, 

Though  I  had  very  little  vacaat  time  for  ii,  yet  I  would 
have  seen  you,  if  I  could  have  presumed  it  might  have  been 
any  way  useful  for  the  quieting  of  your  mind.  However,  sjnee 
I  heard  of  your  condition,  I  ceaae  not  daily,  as  lean,  to  present 
it  to  him,  who  alone  can  effeetuaUy  speak  peace  to  your  heart; 
and  I  am  confident,  in  due  time,  will  do  sa  It  is  he  that 
stUleth  the  raging  of  the  aea;  and  by  a  woidcan  turn  the  vident- 
est  fltoiu  into  a  great  caim.  What  the  particular  thoughts  or 
temptatifimi  ane  that  diaquiet  you,  I  know  not;  but  irfiatso- 
eyer  they  are,  look  Above  then  and  labour  to  fix  your  ^e  on 
thai  infinite  goodness,  whidi  never  finleth  them,  tiuit,  by  naked 
fiudb^  do  abaolutdy  rdy  and  i?est  upon  it,  and  patiently  wait 
upon  him,  who  hath  pronounced  them  aU,  without  exception, 
Uessed  that  do  sa  Say  often  within  your  own  heart;  Though 
he  shiy  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him :  and  if,  after  some  inter- 
vals, your  trouMad  thoughts  do  return,  dieck  &em  still  with 
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the  facdy  Pmime^B  words;  Why  art  thou  cast  down^  O  my 
soul,  fcc  If  you  can  thoroughly  sink  yourself  down,  through 
your  own  nothingness,  into  him  who  is  aU,  and  entirely  re« 
nouncing  your  own  will,  embrace  that  blest  and  holy  will  in 
all  things,  there  I  am  sure  you  shall  find  that  rest,  which  all 
your  own  distempers,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  shall  not 
be  able  to  deprive  you  of.  I  incline  not  to  multiply  words ; 
and  indeed  other  adyioe  than  this  I  have  none  to  give  you. 
The  Lord  of  peace,  by  the  sprinkKi^  of  the  blood  of  his  Son 
Jesus  and  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  great  Comforter,  faia 
own  Holy  Spirit,  give  you  peace  in  himaelf.    Amen. 

We  leara  from  Burnet,  that  "  his  thoughts  were 
liyely,  oft  out  of  the  way  and  surprising,  yet  just 
and  genuine;"  and  several  of  his  sayings  might  be 
adduced  to  justify  this  praise,  and  to  show  him  well 
read  in  the  science  of  human  nature  and  its  manage- 
ment. It  was  an  aphorism  of  his,  that  ^'  One 
half  of  Che  world  U^es  upon  the  madness  of  the 
otber.*^  He  well  knew,  writes  his  nephew,  when  it 
was  expedient  to  be  silent,  and  when  it  behoved 
him  to  speak: — ^a  knowledge  not  less  rare  than 
valuable.  One  of  jhis  favourite  axioms  was,  that 
**  All  things  operate  aocordlog  to  the  disposition  of 
the  subject;"  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
silence  of  a  good  man  will  sometinaes  convey  a  more 
effectual  lesson  tlmn  his  tliscourse.  Two  things 
he  observed,  are  commonly  requisite  to  make  re- 
Kgious  advice  salutary,  namely,  time  and  judg- 
ment; and  he  thought  the  following  maxim 
might  often  be  remembered  with  advantage, — 
pbUosophandum,  sed  paucis.     Accordingly    he    was 
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quite  against  jading  hearers  with  discourses  beyond 
the  measure  of  their  understanding,  or  their  pa- 
tience :  "  for  it  is  better,"  said  he,  "  to  send  them 
home  still  hungry  than  surfeited,"  He  was  no  ad. 
vocate  in  general  for  crude  and  abrupt  exposures 
of  unpalatable  truths.  Being  told  of  an  author, 
who  had  entitled  his  performance,  "  Naked  truth 
whipt  and  stript,"  his  remark  was ;  '^  It  might  have 
been  better  to  clothe  it :"  and  he  saw  nothing  praise* 
worthy  in  the  roughness,  misnamed  honesty,  of  some 
people,  "  who  would  rather  overturn  the  boat  than 
trim  it."  I  shall  only  add,  in  illustration  of  this 
point  of  his  character,  a  prayer  which  he  used  to 
offer  up,  which  is  pregnant  with  melancholy  mean- 
ing :  **  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  errors  of  wise 
men ;  yea,  and  of  good  men." 

Of  his  humility,  that  grace  so  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
heaven,  and  which  was  truly  his  crowning  grace,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  take  the  dimensions.  Burnet 
mentions,  that  ^'he  seemed  to  have  the  lowest 
thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all 
other  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him,  as  he 
did  of  himself;  and  he  bore  all  sorts  of  ill  usage  and 
reproach,  like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it" 

This  character  of  his  mind  is  finely  illustrated  in 
the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  letters. 

•  Arid  now  I  have  begun,  I  would  end  just  here ;  for  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  nothing  of  affairs  (to  be  sure)  private  nor 
public;  and  to  strike  up  to  discourses  of  devotion,  alas!  what 
is  there  to  be  said,  but  what  you  sufficiently  know,  and  daily 
read,  and  daily  think,  and,  I  am  confident,  daily  endeavour  to 
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do  ?  And  I  am  beaten  back,  if  I  had  a  great  mind  to  speak 
of  such  things,  by  the  sense  of  so  great  defidency,  in  doing 
those  things  that  the  most  ignorant  among  christians  cannot 
choose  but  know.  Instead  of  all  fine  notions,  I  fly  to  Ki/gw 
iXencw,  X^urri  eX«iMy.  I  think  them  the  great  heroes  and  ex- 
cellent persons  of  the  world,  that  attain  to  high  degrees  of  pure 
contemplation  and  divine  love;  but  next  to  those,  them  that 
in  aspiring  to  that  and  falling  short  of  it,  fall  down  into  deep 
humility,  and  self-contempt,  and  a  real  desure  to  be  despised 
and  trampled  on  by  all  the  world.  And  I  believe  that  they 
that  sink  lowest  into  that  depth,  stand  nearest  to  advancement 
to  those  other  heights :  for  the  great  King,  who  b  the  foun^i 
tain  of  that  honour,  hath  given  us  this  character  of  himself, 
that  He  resists  the  proud,  and  gives  grace  to  the  humble. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Friend,  and  be  so  charitable  as  sometimes 
in  your  addresses  upwards,  to  remember  a  poor  caitiff,  who  no 
day  forgets  youv  R,  L. 

13th  Decmber,  1676. 

On  the  eve  of  taking  a  bishopric,  when  he 
perceived  how  many  obstacles  there  were  to 
his  doing  the  good  he  wished  to  others ;  *'  Yet  one 
benefit  at  least,  said  he,  will  arise  from  it;  I  shall 
break  that  little  idol  of  estimation  my  friends  have 
for  me,  and  which  I  have  been  so  long  sick  of." 
Though  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  value  set  on 
his  pulpit  discourses  by  the  public, — for  never  was 
a  wandering  eye  seen  when  he  preached,  but  the 
whole  congregation  would  often  melt  into  tears  before 
him,— yet  the  most  urgent  entreaties  of  his  friends 
could  n^ver  obtain  from  him  the  publication  of  a 
single  sermon.  Indeed,  be  looked  upon  himself  as 
80  ordinary  a  preacher,  and  so  unlikely  to  do  good 
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that  he  was  always  for  giving  up  his  place  to  ofher 
ministers ;  and  after  he  became  a  bishop,  he  always 
preferred  preaching  to  small  congregations,  and 
would  never  give  notice  beforehand  when  he  was 
to  fill  the  pulpit  Of  a  piece  with  his  rooted  dislike  to 
any  thing,  that  seemed  to  imply  consequence  in 
himself,  was  his  strong  objection  to  have  his  por- 
trait taken.  When  it  was  requested  of  him,  he  tes- 
tified unusual  displeasure,  and  said :  ^*  If  you  will 
have  my  likeness,  draw  it  with  charcoal:**  meaning, 
no  doubt,  that  he  was  carbone  notandus,  as  justly 
obnoxious  to  scorn  and  condemnation.  His  picture 
was,  however,  clandestinely  taken,  when  he  was 
about  the  middle  age;  and  as  the  engravings  pre- 
fixed to  his  works  are  copied  from  it,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  know  from  such  good  authority  as  his 
nephew's  letter,  that  it  greatly  resembled  him. 

Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  warm  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  which  was  not  extinguished  by 
his  superlative  love  to  God,  though  it  was  always 
kept  in  due  subordination.  In  his  commentary  on 
the  epistle  of  Peter  he  remarks,  that  "  our  only  safest 
way  is  to  gird  up  our  affections  wholly ;"  and  he  lived 
up  to  this  principle.  Accordingly,  after  avowing  once, 
how  partial  he  was  to  the  amiable  character  and  fine 
accomplishments  of  a  relation,  he  added ;  **  never- 
theless I  can  readily  wean  myself  from  him,  if  I  can- 
not persuade  him  to  become  wise  and  good :  Sine 
bofdtate  nulla  mqjestas,  iiullus  sapor"  To  him,  as  to 
that  Holy  One  of  whose  spirit  he  partook  largely, 
whoever  did  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  were 
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more  than  natural  kindred.  Such,  therefore,  of  his 
relations  as  were  christians  indeed,  had  adouble  share 
of  his  tenderness;  and  to  the  strength  of  this  twofold 
bond,  not  less  tiian  to  his  heavenly-mindedness,  we 
may  ascribe  his  exclamation  on  returning  from  the 
grave,  in  which  his  brother-in-law  had  been  interred: 
"  Fain  would  I  have  thrown  myself  in  with  him." 
A  beautiful  extract  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
that  gentleman  on  the  death  of  a  particularly  sweet 
and  promising  child,  to  whom  he  himself  was  ten*- 
derly  attached^  may  here  find  a  suitable  place. 

I  am  glad  of  your  health  and  reoovery  of  your  little  ones; 
but  indeed  it  was  a  sharp  stroke  of  a  pen,  that  told  me  your 
pretty  Johnny  was  dead ;  and  I  felt  it  truly  more  than,  to  my 
remembrance,  I  did  the  death  of  any  child  in  my  lifetime^ 
Sweet  thing,  and  is  he  so  quickly  kid  to  sleep?  Happy  he  ! 
Though  we  shall  have  no  more  the  pleasure  of  his  lispmg  and 
laughing,  he  shall  have  no  more  the  pain  of  crying,  nor  of  being 
sick,  nor  of  dying;  and  hath  wholly  escaped  the  trouble  al 
schooling,  and  all  other  sufferings  of  boys,  and  the  riper  and 
deeper  griefs  of  riper  years,  this  poor  life  being  all  along  no- 
thing but  a  linked  chain  of  many  sorrows  and  many  deaths. 
Tell  my  dear  aster  she  is  now  so  much  more  akin  to  the  other 
world ;  and  this  will  quickly  be  passed  to  us  all.  John  is  but 
gone  an  hour  or  two  sooner  to  bed,  as  children  use  to  do,  and 
we  are  undressing  to  follow.  And  the  more  we  put  off  the  We 
6f  this  present  world  and  all  things  superfluous,  beforehand, 
we  shall  have  the  less  to  do,  when  we  lie  down.  It  diallre&eah 
me  to  hear  from  you  at  your  leisure.     Sir, 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

R«  Lbighton. 
Edinbro*,  Jan.  I6th. 
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Leighton  was  a  great  admirer  of  rural  scenery; 
and,  in  his  rides  upon  the  Sussex  downs,  he  often 
descanted,  with  sublime  fervour,  on  the  marvellous 
works  of  the  almighty  architect  Adverting  to  the 
boundless  varieties  of  creation,  he  remarked,  that 
there  is  no  wonder  after  a  straw,  omnipotence  being 
as  necessary  to  make  the  least  things  put  of  nothing 
as  the  greatest.  But  his  lofty  mind  seemed  espe- 
cially to  delight  in  soaring  to  the  celestial  firmament, 
and  expatiating  through  those  stupendous  vaults, 
from  which  so  many  glorious  lamps  are  hung  out,  on 
purpose  he  believed  to  attract  our  thoughts  to  the 
glory  that  excelleth;  and  **  we  miss  the  chief  benefit 
they  are  meant  to  render  us,  if  we  use  them  not  to 
light  us  up  to  heaven."  "  It  was  a  long  hand,*'  he 
would  exclaim,  "  and  a  strong  hand  too,  that 
stretched  out  this  stately  canopy  above  us ;  and  to 
him  whose  work  it  is  we  may  rightly  ascribe  most 
excellent  majesty."  After  some  such  expressions 
of  devout  amazement,  he  would  Bink  into  silent  and 
adoring  contemplation. 

Leighton  was  fond  of  music  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  delighted  in  its  appropriation  to  divine 
uses;  but  he  disapproved  of  its  being  made  subser- 
vient to  a  refined  sensuality,  and  declared  that  he 
preferred  the  croaking  of  frogs  to  the  idle  songs,  which 
professed  christians  sing  and  play  without  blush- 
ing or  compunction.  He  contrasted  the  harp  and 
psaltery  of  David,  rehearsing  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
with  the  tabret  and  pipe,  so  loathed  by  Isaiah, 
because  they  were  employed  to  inflame  the  passions 
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and  tickle  the  fancies  of  lewd  wassailers,  and  to 
divert  their  thoughts  from  those  operations  of  the 
Lord's  hands,  "which  utter  the  most  harmonious 
music." 

We  have  seen  that  his  walk  was  direct  to  heaven, 
and  the  drift  of  his  conversation  habitually  un- 
earthly. He  died  daily  by  the  mortification  of  his 
natural  appetites  and  affections ;  and  he  was  visibly 
perfect  in  that  frame  of  mind,  which  he  wondered 
should  not  be  universal,  ''in  which  every  second 
thought  is  of  death."  It  was  not  in  a  melancholy  tone 
that  he  touched  on  this  serious  subject ;  for  the  illu- 
sions spread  over  earthly  things  had  long  since  faded 
away  from  his  eyes,  which  were  fixed  in  the  sublime 
anticipations  of  faith  on  those  blissful  realities,  that 
shall  open  upon  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  when 
they  have  shaken  off  mortality.  To  him,  therefore^ 
death  had  lost  its  sting :  it  was  become  a  pleasant 
theme;  and  gave  occasion  to  some  of  his  most  cheer- 
ful sayings.  He  would  compare  this  heavy  clod  of 
clay,  with  which  the  soul  is  encumbered,  to  the 
miry  boots,  of  which  the  traveller  gladly  divests 
himself  on  finishing  his  journey :  and  he  could  not 
disguise  his  own  wish  to  be  speedily  unclothed^ 
instead  of  lingering  below  till  his  garments  were 
worn  out  and  dropped  off  through  age.  In  ge* 
neral,  his  temper  was  serene  rather  than  gay;  but 
his  nephew  states,  that  if  ever  it  rose  to  an  unusual 
pitch  of  vivacity,  it  was  when  some  illness  attacked 
him ; — ^when,  "  from  the  shaking  of  the  prison  doors, 
he  was  led  to  hope,  that  some  of  those  brisk  blasts 

Vol.  I.  k 


'veouH  throw  them  openi  and  give  him  the  releue  he 
coveted."  Then  he  seemed  to  stand  tiptoe  on  the 
margin  of  eternity,  in  a  delightful  ama^ment  of 
spirit,  eagerly  awaiting  the  summons  to  depart,  and 
feeding  his  soul  with  the  prospect  of  immortal  life 
^4  glpry.  Sometimes,  while  contemplating  his 
future  restingplacf»«  he  would  break  out  into  that 
noble  apostrophe  of  pious  George  Herbert; 

O  let  me  loost  and  nestle  there; 

Then  of  a  smqer  thou  art  rid» 

Apd  I  of  hope  and  fear. 

Hearing  once  of  the  death  of  a  portly  man ;  ^'How 
19  it  he  exclaimed  that  A —  has  broke  through  those 
goodly  brick  walls,  while  I  am  kept  in  by  a  bit  of 
flimsy  deal?"  He  would  say  pleasantly,  that  he  had 
his  nightcap  on,  and  rejoiced  that  it  was  so  near 
btdtime,  or,  rather,  so  near  the  hour  of  rising  to 
one  who  had  long  lain  awake  in  the  dark;  and 
pointing  to  the  children  of  the  family,  one  evening, 
who  were  shewing  symptoms  of  weariness,  and  im- 
portuning to  be  undressed ;  *'  Shall  I,"  said  he, 
<^  who  am  threescore  and  ten,  be  loth  to  go  to  bed?'* 
This  world  he  considered  a  state  of  nonage,  and  the 
land  of  mature  men  a  land  very  far  off.  No  apo- 
phthegm of  uninspired  wisdom  pleased  him  more 
than  that  of  Seneca:  ^*  Ilia  dies,  quam  ut  supremam 
metuisses,  wtcmitatia  nataUg  est'*  His  alacrity  to 
depart  resulted  from  his  earnest  desire,  to  '<  see  and 
enjoy  perfection  in  the  perfect  sense  of  it,  which  he 
could  not  do  and  live."  "  That  consummation,"  he 
would  say,  ♦*  is  truly  a  hopedeferred ;  but,  when  it 
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Cometh,  it  will  be  a  tree  of  life."  Perhaps,  indeed,  h6 
would  have  been  overanxious  to  take  wing,  had  not 
his  impatience  been  balanced  by  profound  submis^ 
sion  to  the  divine  good  pleasure.  This  alone  pre^ 
vented  an  excessive  desire  for  the  moment  to  arrive; 
when  his  soul,  completely  fledged,  should  spring 
into  its  proper  element;  should  remove  far  away, 
not  only  from  the  wickednesses  of  a  profane  world, 
but  also  from  the  childishnesses  of  religious  chris- 
tiaus ;  and  should  be  at  rest  amidst  the  truly  re- 
formed churches  of  just  men  made  perfect, — those 
happy  circumferences,  as  he  termed  them,  which 
are  intimately  and  perfectly  united  to  their  solatious 
centre,  and  to  each  other. 

An  extract  from  a  letter,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  may  here  be 
aptly  inserted. 

I  find  daily  more  and  more  reason  without  me,  and  within 
me  yet  much  more,  to  pant  and  long  to  be  gone.  I  am  growii 
exceeding  uneasy  in  writing  and  speaking,  yea  almost  in 
thinking,  when  I  reflect  how  cloudy  our  clearest  thoughts  are : 
but,  I  think  again  what  other  can  we  do,  till  the  day  break  and 
the  shadows  flee  away,  as  one  that  lieth  awake  in  the  night 
must  be  thinking ;  and  one  thought  that  will  likely  oftenest 
return,  when  by  all  other  thoughts  he  finds  little  relief,  is, 
when  will  it  be  dayf^ 

Yet  Leighton,  for  the  comfort  of  weak  believers 
be  it  recorded,  did  not  pretend  to  an  absolute  assur- 
ance of  final  salvation.  Conversing,  one  day,  in 
his  wonted  strain  of  holy  animation,  of  the  blessedt- 
ness  of  being  fixed  as  a  pillar  in  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
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salem  to  go  no  more  out*,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
near  relation  exclaiming ;  "Ah,  but  you  have  assur- 
ance." "  No,  truly,^*  he  replied,  *'  only  a  good  hope^ 
and  a  great  desire  to  see  what  they  are  doing  on  the 
other  side,  for  of  this  world  I  am  heartily  weary/* 
.  Such  was  the  holy  man,  of  whom  little  now  re- 
mains to  be  told,  except  his  dismissal  from  this 
troublesome  scene  to  that  place  among 

■  ■  the  sanctities  of  heaven, 

which  he  had  long  preoccupied  in  affection  and  spirit. 
After  a  retirement  of  five  years,  he  was  alarmed 
by  receiving  a  letter  in  the  King  s  own  hand,  which 
threatened  him  with  an  order  to  exchange  his  peace- 
ful retreat  for  the  distraction  and  turbulence  of  a 
public  station.     The  letter  ran  as  follows. 

My  Loed,  Windsor,  July  16, 1679. 

I  am  resolved  to  try  what  clemency  can  prevail  upon  such 
in  Scotland,  as  will  not  conform  to .  the  government  of  the 
church  there ;  for  effecting  of  which  design,  I  desire  that  you 
may  go  down  to  Scotland  with  your  first  conveniency ;  and 
take  all  possible  pains  for  persuading  all  you  can  of  both  opi- 
nions to  as  much  mutual  correspondence  and  concord  as  can  be: 
and  send  me  from  time  to  time  characters  both  of  men  and 
things.  In  order  to  this  design,  I  shall  send  a  precept  for  two 
himdred  poimds  sterling  upon  my  Exchequer,  till  you  resolve 
how  to  serve  me  in  a  stated  employment. 

Your  loving  Friend, 

Charles  R. 
For  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane. 

It  was  sent  at  the  urgent  suit  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  then  administered  the  affairs  of 

♦  Rev.  ill.  IS. 
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Scotland,  and  who  was  anxious  for  Leighton  to  go 
back  and  reside  in  that  country,  although  he  should 
not  consent  to  resume  his  episcopal  office.  Leigh- 
ton  was  willing  to  take  this  step,  if  any  likelihood 
could  be  shown  of  benefit  resulting  from  it;  but  the 
Duke's  credit  failing  shortly  afterwards,  this  pro- 
ject seems  to  have  fallen  with  it. 

In  the  year  1684,  Leighton  was  earnestly  re* 
quested  by  Burnet  to  go  up  to  London,  and  to  visit 
Lord  Perth,  who  had  begun  to  feel  compunction  for 
his  lamentable  departure  from  virtue,  and  had  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Bishop's  counsel.       The  hope  of  reclaiming  that 
unhappy  nobleman  prevailed    over  personal  con- 
siderations, and  he  went  up  to  London  accordingly, 
healthy  in  appearance,  but  with  feelings  of  illness, 
which  may  account  for  his  presentiment  that  his 
dissolution  was  at  hand.     '^  The  worse  I  am,"  said 
he  in  the  plenitude  of  his  self-denying  benevolence^ 
*'  the  more  I  choose  to  go,  that  I  may  give  one  pull  at 
yon  poor  brother,  and  snatch  him,  if  possible,  from 
the  infectious  air  of  the  court."    Burnet  had  not 
seen  him  for  a  considerable  time  before,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  freshness  and  vigour  which  ap- 
peared in  him  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age. 
His  hair  was  still  black,    and  his  motions  were 
lively;  and  his  devotion  shone  forth  with  the  same 
lustre  and  vivacity  as  ever.   On  his  friend,  however, 
expressing  great  pleasure  at  seeing  him  look  so 
hearty,  Leighton  observed,  that  for  all  that  he  was 
very  near  his  end,  and  his  work  and  journey  both 
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were  now'  altaodt  done.  This  answer  made  little 
impression  on  Burnet  at  the  time ;  but  his  mind 
reverted  to  it,  after  the  event  of  three  more  days 
had  stamped  it  with  a  prophetic  emphasis. 

The  very  next  day  he  was  attacked  with  an  op^ 
pression  on  the  chest>  and  with  cold  and  stitches, 
which  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  pleurisy. 
He  sunk  rapidly,  for  on  the  following  day  both 
speech  and  sense  had  left  him ;  and^  after  panting 
for  about  twelve  hours,  he  expired  without  a  strug* 
gle  in  the  arms  of  Bishop  Burnet,  his  intimate 
friend,  his  ardent  and  affectionate  admirer.  Nothing 
is  recorded  of  his  last  hours :  and  indeed  the  dis« 
Base  that  carried  him  off  was  such,  by  its  nature 
end  rapid  progress*,  as  to  preclude  much  speaking. 
But  no  record  is  necesi^ary  of  the  dying  moments  of 
a  man,  who  had  served  God  from  his  infancy ;  and 
whose  path  had  been  a  shining  light  up  to  the  mo-* 
ment  when  the  shades  of  death  closed  over  it* 
God  was,  assuredly,  the  strength  of  his  heart  in  the 
hour  of  his  last  agony,  and  is  now  his  glorious  por- 
tion, his  exceeding  and  eternal  great  reward.  It 
was  needless  for  himself  that  he  should  have  notice 
of  the  bridegroom's  coming;  for  his  lamp  was 
always  trimmed,  his  loins  were  always  girded.  To 
his  surviving  friends  it  could  have  afforded  little  addi« 
tional  satisfaction,  to  have  heard  him  express,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  faith  and  holy  hope,  of  which  his  life 
had  been  one  unbroken  example :  neither  could  he 
have  left,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  any  sayings 
more  suitable  to  a  dying  believer  than  those  he 
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dftily  Uttered;  livings  as  he  had  long  lived,  on  the 
confiheB  of  the  eternal  wofld,  and  in  the  highest 
frame  of  spirituality  that  it  seems  possible  for  an 
embodied  soul  to  attain.  He  entered  into  his  rest, 
on  the  26th  of  June^  A*  D.  1684>  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  his  death 
ought  not  to  be  unnoticed.  He  had  often  said,  that 
if  he  were  to  choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be 
an  inn.  In  such  a  place  he  thought  that  a  christian 
believer  might  properly  finish  his  pilgrimage ;  the 
whole  world  being  to  him  but  a  large  and  noisy  inn, 
and  he  a  wayfarer,  tai^rying  in  it  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  and  then  hasting  away  to  his  Father*s 
house.  Besides,  he  considered  it  undesirable  to  be 
surrounded  by  Creeping  friends  and  officious  domes- 
tics, whose  sorrowful  attentions  might  unnerve  and 
distract  the  mind,  when  it  ought  to  be  wholly  col- 
lected and  set  upon  Grod;  whereat  no  such  disturb- 
ance of  spirit  would  result  from  the  unconcerned 
ministry  of  strangers.  This  singular  wish  was  gra- 
tified, for  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  Bell  Inn,  War- 
wick Lane^ 

The  other  circumstance  is  this.  While  he  resided 
on  his  diocese  in  Scotland,  his  forbearance  with  his 
tenants  was  so  great,  that  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
signation considerable  sums  were  due  to  hinu 
His  subsequent  income  seems  to  have  arisen  prin- 
cipally from  these  arrears,  which  dropped  in  slowly 
from  time  to  time;  and  the  last  remittance  that 
he  had  to  expect  was  made  about  six  weeks  before 
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his  deaths  ''  bo  that  (to  adopt  Bishop  Burnet's  happy 
phrase)  his  provision  and  journey  failed  both  at 
once." 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Horsted  Keynes^ 
the  parish  inivhich  he  had  spent  his.  concluding 
years^  and  were  interred  in  an  ancient  chancel  *  of 
the  chiuxh,  with  no  other  pomp  to  hallow  his  obse- 
quies, than  the  unbought  attendance  and  inexpres- 
sive tears  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  On 
his  tombstone  is  the  following  simple  epitaph* 

Depositum 

Robert!  zb  LdghtounJ 

Archiepiscopi  Glasguensb 

Apud  Scotas 

Qui  olij  t  XXV  die  Junij 

Anno  Driij  1684 

iEtatis  suae  74. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  hang  more  fragrant 
garlands  on  his  tomb,  than  are  already  woven  for  it 

*  In  this  chancel,  -which  it  has  lately  heen  found  necessary  to 
take  down  on  account  of  its  decayed  state,  were  some  venerable 
tombs  of  the  family  at  Broadhurst,  who  possessed  the  handsome 
old  mansion  of  that  name,  and  the  patronage  of  the  living.  The 
whole  is  now  transferred  by  purchase  to  another  family.  In  the 
same  chancel  was  the  tomb  of  the  Archbishop's  younger  brother, 
6ir  Ellis,  who  died  only  a  few  months  before  him,  as  appears  from 
the  inscription  on  his  tombstone. 

Here  lyeth  interred  the 

Body  of  Sir  Ellis  Leighton,  Knt, 

Who  died  9th  January  1684. 
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by  Bishop  Burnet.  The  first  I  shall  produce,  is  from 
his  preface  to  the  life  of  Bishop  Bedell. 

"  I  shall  not  add  much  of  Ae  bishops  that  have 
been  in  that  church,  of  Scotland^  since  the  last 
reestablishment  of  the  order ;  but  that  I  have  ob- 
served among  the  few  of  them,  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  known  particularly,  as  great  and 
exemplary  things  as  ever  I  met  with  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical history ;  not  only  the  practice  of  the  strictest 
of  all  the  ancient  canons,  but  a  pitch  of  virtue  and 
piety,  beyond  what  can  fall  under  common  imita- 
tion,  or  be  made  the  measure  of  even  the  most 
angelical  rank  of  men ;  and  saw  things  in  them 
that  would  look  liker  fair  ideas,  than  what  men 
clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  could  grow  up  to. 
But  of  this  I  will  say  no  more,  since  those  that  are 
concerned  are  yet  alive,  and  their  character  is  too 
singular,  not  to  make  them  to  be  as  easily  known^ 
if  I  enlarged  upon  it  as  if  I  named  them  *.'' 

The  next  is  from  the  "  History  of  his  own 
Time." 

**  I  bear  still  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  that  man,  that  I  do  for  any  person;  and 
reckon  my  early  knowledge  of  him,  which  happened 

*  The  life  of  Bishop  fiedell  was  published  in  the  year  1695, 
and  to  the  passage  above  cited  is  subjoined  the  following  note, 
which  confirms,  if  confirmation  be  needed,  its  application  to  Arch- 
bishop Leighton.  "  The  worthy  person  here  meant  is  dead  since 
this  was  put  in  the  press  ;  but  both  his  name  and  a  more  particular 
account  of  him,  as  it  well  deserves  a  book  by  itself,  so  will  perhaps 
be  given  on  another  occasion." 
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the  year  after  this,  [Leighton's  promotion  to  a 
bishopric]  and  my  long  and  intimate  conversatioa 
with  hinU,  that  continued  to  his  death,  for  twenty- 
three  years,  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  my 
life ;  and  for  which  I  know  I  must  give  account  to 
Grod,  in  the  great  day,  in  a  most  particular  manner.'* 

My  third  and  last  quotation  shall  be  from  his 
'^  Pastoral  Cafe/*  in  which,  after  stating  that  the 
matter  of  it  had  been  the  chief  subject  of  his 
thoughts  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  goes  on  as 
follows. 

^'  I  was  formed  to  them  by  a  bishop,  that  had  the 
greatest  elevation  of  soul,  the  largest  compass  of 
knowledge,  the  most  mortified  and  most  heavenly 
disposition,  that  I  ever  yet  saw  in  mortal ;  that  had 
the  greatest  parts,  as  well  as  virtues,  with  the  per- 
fectest  humility,  that  I  ever  saw  in  man ;  and  had 
$t  sublime  strain  in  preaching,  with  so  grave  a  geth 
ture,  and  such  a  majesty,  both  of  thought,  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  pronunciation,  that  I  never  once  saw 
a  wandering  eye  where  he  preached ;  and  have  seen 
whole  assemblies  often  melt  in  tears  befote  him ; 
and  of  whom,  I  can  say  with  great  truth,  that  in  a 
free  and  frequent  conversation  with  him,  for  above 
two  and  twenty  years,  I  never  knew  him  say  an  idle 
word,  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  edification : 
and  I  never  once  saw  him  in  any  other  temper,  but 
that  which  I  wished  to  be  in,  in  the  last  moments  of 
my  life.  For  that  pattern,  which  I  saw  in  him,  and 
for  that  conversation,  which  I  had  with  him,  I  know 
how  much  I  have  to  answer  to  Ood :  and  though  my 
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teflectiag  on  that  \srhkh  I  kfiew  in  him,  giTM  m* 
jast  cftuse  of  being  deeply  humbled  in  myiielf,  atid 
bdbre  Ood ;  yet  I  feel  no  more  sensible  pleaiure  in 
imy  thing  than  in  going  oter  in  my  thoughts  all  I  saw 
and  obserYed  in  him/* 

Leighton  was  small  of  stature^  as  may  be  inferred 
from  some  letters  of  *Dr«  Fall  to  a  friejid,  in  which 
he  is  more  than  once  playfully  denominated  '^  thd 
little  bishop ;"  and  one  of  the  anecdotes  inserted 
above>  in  which  he  contrasts  himself  with  a  corpus 
lent  person^  denotes  him  to  have  been  of  a  spare 
habit  To  judge  from  his  portrait,  his  countenance 
must  have  been  a  faithful  interpreter  of  his  mind ; 
for  it  indicates  sense  in  alliance  with  sanctity,  sweet- 
ness dignified  by  strength,  and  vivacity  leaded 
with  pensiveness  and  tempered  by  devotion.    Of 

•  Dr.  Fall  appears  first  in  the  family  of  Craig  Sail,  (Sir  Thomas 
Hope's)  as  governor,  it  would  seem,  to  a  Mr.  Hope,  whom  he  ac- 
eomptnied  to  the  continent.  He  W8«  afterwards  abroad,  in  the 
sttme  capacity,  with  the  sons  of  the  Marqulf  of  Queeiuiberry,  Lord 
Treasurer,  through  whose  patronage  he  was  appointed^  about  the 
year  ldS2  or  1683,  to  be  King's  Historiographer,  with  a  salary 
of  40/.  sterling.  On  the  29th  September  1684,  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  from  which  situation  he  was 
removed,  soon  after  the  Rerrolution,  on  declining  to  fake  the  oaths. 
In  1071  he  srends  his  friend  Wylie  a  translation  from  fht  Italiatt 
of  the  accooafe  of  ^*  The  last  Conclave ;"  and  he  is  supposed  to  be 
the  translator  of  Mascardi's  History  of  Count  Fleschi's  rebellion^ 
about  the  year  1670.  He  was  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  Leigh- 
ton,  wrote  a  Latin  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  th^  Prelectiones 
and  Pareeneses,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  publication  of  thd 
Comm«fttary  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter. 
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ids  manners  in  private  life  we  have  no  more  exact 
information,  than  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing 
narrative:  but  from  this  we  may  confidently  pro- 
nomice,  that  in  his  general  character  and  deportment 
there  was  a  happy  union  of  dignity  and  meekness ; 
and  that  in  him  the  sterling  integrity  of  the  christian 
was  refined,  without  being  impaired,  by  secular 
accomplishments.  Indeed,  religion  combining  so 
largely  as  it  did  in  Leighton,  with  a  happy  nature 
improved  by  travel,  by  multifarious  and  elegant 
learning,  and  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  politest 
men  of  the  age,  could  not  fail  of  forming  a  gentle- 
man of  a  higher  cast,  than  worldly  education  alone 
pan  model.  r 

It  only  remains  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  in« 
tellectual  character  and  attainments  of  Archbishop 
Leightou,  on  his  genius  as  a  writer,  and  on  the 
style  of  his  compositions. 

With  respect  to  his  mental  qualities,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  by  the  most  scrupulous  encomiast, 
that  he  was  gifted  with  a  capacious  mind,  a  quick 
apprehension,  a  retentive  memory,  a  lively  fancy, 
a  correct  taste,  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment. 
AH  these  excellencies  are  conspicuous  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  writings ;  for  in  Leighton's  com-* 
positions  there  is  an  extraordinary  evenness.  One 
is  not  recruited  here  and  there,  by  a  striking  thought 
or  a  brilliant  sentence,  from  the  fatigue  of  toiling 
through  many  a  heavy  paragraph,  but  "  one  spirit 
in  them  rules ;''  and  while  he  occasionally  mounts 
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to  a  surpassing  height,  he  seldom  or  never  sinks 
into  flatness.  The  reason  is>  that  he  is  always  mas* 
ter  of  his  subject^  with  a  clear  conception  of  his 
own  meaning  and  purpose,  and  a  perfect  command 
of  all  the  subsidiary  materials ;  and  still  more»  that 
his  soul  is  always  teeming  with  those  divine  inspi-* 
rations,  which  seem  vouchsafed  only  from  time  to 
time  to  ordinary  mortals. 

Had  the  mind  of  Leighton  been  less  exact  and 
perspicacious,  the  rapid  and  multitudinous  flow  of 
his  ideas  would  have  rendered  him  a  writer  of  more 
than  common  obscurity;  for  he  was  impatient  of 
those  rules  of  art,  by  which  theological  compositions 
are  usually  confined.  No  man,  indeed,  was  better 
acquainted  with  scholastic  canons  and  dialectical 
artifices ;  but  he  towered  above  them.  At  the  same 
time  his  argument  never  limps,  although  the  form 
be  not  syllogistic, — the  correctness  of  his  mind  pre* 
venting  material  deviation  from  a  lucid  and  conse- 
cutive order.  There  is  a  logical  continuity  of  thought 
to  ^be  traced  in  his  writings ;  and  his  ideas,  per- 
haps, may  not  be  unaptly  compared  to  flowers  in 
a  garden,  so  luxuriantly  overhanging  trellises,  as 
to  obviate  the  primness  and  formality  of  straight 
lines,  without  however  straying  into  a  wantonness 
of  confusion,  that  would  perplex  the  observer's  eye. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  more  scientific  ar- 
rangement in  Leighton's  compositions  would  have 
greatly  assisted  the  memory  of  his  readers :  and  let 
those,  who  come  short  of  him  in  intellectual  power, 
beware  of  imitating  his  laxity  of  method.    The  rules 
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of  art,  though  cramps  to  vigour,  are  crutches  to 
feebleness.  My  impression  is,  however,  that  the 
effusions  of  our  author's  mind,  disposed  more  arti- 
ficially, v^ould  have  lost  in  richness  what  they  gained 
in  precision,  and  the  gain  would  have  been  over- 
balanced by  the  loss.  From  the  structure  and  flow 
of  his  discourses,  I  should  conjecture  it  to  have  been 
his  custom,  when  he  had  determined  to  write  on  any 
subject,  to  ruminate  on  it  till  his  mind  had  assumed 
a  corresponding  form  and  tone ;  after  which  he  poured 
forth  his  conceptions  on  paper  without  pause  or  effort, 
like  the  irrepressible  droppings  of  the  loaded  honey-' 
comb.  So  imbued  was  his  holy  soul  with  the  principles 
of  the  gospel,  or  so  completely,  I  might  better  say, 
was  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  amalgamated 
in  the  menstruum  of  his  powerful  intellect,  that 
whatever  he  wrote  on  sacred  subjects  came  forth 
with  an  easy  flow,  clear,  serene,  and  limpid.  In 
all  his  compositions  there  is  a  delightful  consist- 
ently: nothing  indigested  and  turbid;  no  disso- 
nances of  thought,  no  jarring  positions;  none  of 
the  fluctuations,  the  ambiguities,  the  contradictions, 
which  betray  a  penury  of  knowledge,  or  an  imper- 
fect assimilation  of  it  with  the  understanding. 
Equally  master  of  every  part  of  the  evangelical 
system,  he  never  steps  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
what  encounters  him,  or  to  pick  up  what  is  not 
obvious:  he  never  betakes  himself  to  the  covers 
of  unfairness  or  ignorance;  but  he  unfolds,  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity  and  clearness,  the  topic  that 
comes  before  him. 
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Moreover,  it  not  a  little  enhances  the  value  of  hit 
writings*  that  he  is  fully  aware  how  far  the  legiti* 
mate  range  of  human  inquiry  extends,  and  what  is 
the  boundary  Divine  wisdom  hath  affixed  to  man's 
inquiaitiveness.  While  the  half*leamed  theologian 
beats  about  in  the  dark,  and  vainly  attempts  a 
passage  through  metaphysical  labyrinths,  which  it 
is  the  part  of  sober  wisdom  not  to  enter,  the  saga- 
cious Leighton  distinctly  sees  the  line,  beyond  which 
speculation  is  folly :  ahd  in  stopping  at  that  limit  he 
displays  a  promptness  of  decision,  commensurate 
with  his  unwavering  certainty  in  proceeding  up  to  it« 

Such  a  writer  as  Leighton  was  incapable  of  parade. 
He  was  too  intent  upon  his  subject  to  be  choice  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  his  works  discover  a  noble 
carelessness  of  diction,  which  in  some  respeots  en- 
hisinces  their  beauty.  Their  strength  is  not  wasted 
by  excessive  polishing :  their  glow  is  not  impaired 
by  reiterated  touches.  But,  though  he  was  little  cu- 
rious in  culling  words  and  compounding  sentencesr 
his  language  is  generally  apt  and  significant,  suffi- 
cient for  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  without 
encumbering  them.  If  not  always  grammatically 
correct,  it  is  better  than  mere  correctness  would 
make  it;  more  forcible  and  touching;  attracting  little 
notice  to  itself,  but  leaving  the  reader  to  the  full  im« 
pulse  of  those  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle. 
Leighton  is  great  by  the  magnificence  of  thought;  by 
the  spontaneous  emanations  of  a  mind  replete  with 
sacred  knowledge,  and  bursting  with  seraphic  afiec* 
tions;  by  that  pauseless  gush  of  intellectual  splen- 
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dour,  in  which  the  outward  shell,  the  intermediate 
letter,  is  eclipsed  and  almost  annihilated,  that  full 
scope  may  be  given  to  the  mighty  effulgence  of  the 
informing  spirit. 

Dr.  Doddridge  applies  to  his  eloquence  the 
description,  given  by  the  great  epic  Poet  of  the  ora- 
tory of  Ulysses : 

but  in  this,  he  seems  to  have  misconceived  the  mean^ 
ing  of  Homer,  who  compares  the  thronging  words 
and  forcible  elocution  of  the  Grecian  hero  to  a 
storm  of  pelting  rain  and  driving  sleet,  and  not  to 
flakes  of  snow  descending  in  rapid  yet  gentle  suc« 
cession. 

A  sweet  and  mellow  pathos  is  certainly  the  cha- 
racteristic of  his  style :  but  there  is  nothing  in  it 
languid  and  effeminate.  While  the  suavity  of  his 
spirit  flavours  all  his  productions,  the  strength  of 
his  well-informed  and  masculine  understanding 
makes  them  abundantly  solid  and  nutritious.  He 
is  not  like  a  pulpy  reed,  distilling  luscious  juices ; 
he  is  a  rock  pouring  forth  rivers  ofoU. 

Leighton  never  affects  a  concise  sententiousness. 
He  is  perfectly  free  from  that  trick  of  antithesis, 
which  hit  the  vicious  taste  of  the  day ;  or  was  tole-^ 
rated  under  the  plea  that  a  sentiment  would  be  more 
securely  lodged  in  the  memory,  if  the  sentence  which 
conveyed  it  were  armed  with  an  epigrammatic  point. 
But  his  copiousness  does  not  consist  in  a  vain  pro^ 
digality  of  words,    It  is  the  redundance  of  a  full 
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mind,  venting  itself  that  it  may  be  refreshed,  and  not 
of  a  perplexed  mind,  paiilfully  disembarrassing  itself 
by  endless  explanations.  He  is  not  the  literary  me- 
chanic, who  sets  himself  to  spin  out  a  scanty  mate-* 
rial  into  a  vast  expanse  of  web,  or  to  hammer  out  a 
petty  ingot  into  an  immense  surface;  but  his  dif- 
fuseness,  or  rather  prbfuseness,  proceeds  from  the 
large  stores  he  has  amassed ;  from  the  broad  survey 
of  his  commanding  intellect ;  and  from  that  acute- 
neefi,  which  at  once  resolves  into  its  elementary 
truths  a  complex  proposition,  and  tracks  a  remote 
consequence  to  its  principle  through  all  its  gradations. 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  there  are  not  many 
theological  writers,  in  whose  volumes  are  more  of 
'^  the  seeds  of  things/'  Perhaps  he  is  less  entitled, 
than  some  of  his  great  contemporaries,  to  the  praise 
of  being  an  original  thinker:  yet  the  thoughts  of 
others  become  so  identified  in  him  with  whatever  it 
is  that  constitutes  the  intellectual  individuality  of  a 
writer,  as  to  issue  from  his  mind  with  a  new  cast, 
bearing  his  own  peculiar  stamp  and  superscription. 
Attentive  students  of  his  works  will  be  repaid  by 
an  abundance  of  excellent  matter  ;  and  will  never 
perceive  symptoms  of  the  knowledge  and  vigour  of 
the  writer  being  nearly  run  out.  In  fact,  he  is  never 
exhausted,  till  he  has  exhausted  the  subject ;  and 
this  he  makes  no  efforts  to  accomplish,  but  he  stops 
the  exundation  of  his  flowing  mind,  when  enough 
has  been  produced,  lest  he  deluge  instead  of  irri- 
gating. 

To  his  perfect  freedom  from  the  vanity  of  author^ 

Vol.  I.  1 
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fthip  it  may  partly  be  ascribed,  that  with  all  his 
knowledge  and  fertility  of  invention,  Leighton  is 
never  betrayed  into  wearisome  and  subtile  details. 
There  is  in  him  no  puerile  ambition  of  dissecting  a 
principle  into  its  minutest  ramifications,  when  such 
elaborate  precision  would  serve  no  higher  end,  thaif 
to  display  the  skill  of  the  artist.  He  lays  down  the 
fundamentals  of  christian  faith  and  practice,  with 
just  enough  of  individual  application  to  give  them 
weight  and  clearness,  and  then  leaves  them  to  take 
root  and  fructify  in  the  bosoms  of  those  whom  he 
addresses. 

Neither  can  it  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
one  at  all  conversant  with  his  writings,  that  it 
is  never  the  purpose  of  his  mind  to  make  good 
any  particular  system  of  divinity,  nor  to  fortify 
its  weak  positions,  and  set  oJSf  its  strong  proofs 
and  advantages.  He  is  constantly  aiming  at  higher 
matters;  and  shakes  off  with  disdain  the  servile 
fetters,  which  would  shackle  the  free  and  generous 
spirit  of  religion.  Brought  up  in  the  school  of  rigid 
Calvinism,  he  adhered,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
maturer  years,  to  the  tenets  of  the  French  reformer, 
divested  however  of  their  rigoun  To  say  that  he 
coincided,  for  the  most  part,  with  Calvin  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  scripture  would  be  correct ;  but  it 
would  be  most  incorrect  to  denominate  him  a  Cal- 
▼inist,  if  that  appellation  imply  an  assent  to  a  par- 
ticular scheme  of  theology,  on  the  authority  of  that 
famous  divine.  Leighton,  though  the  humblest  of 
mankind,  was  not  weakly  distrustful  of  his   own 
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powers  r  and  therefore  we  never  find  him  slavishly- 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  predecessors.  Yet, 
though  free  and  independent,  he  is  not  audacious 
and  dogmatical.  His  manner  of  handling  the  pro- 
found mystery  of  predestination  reads  an  excellent 
lesson  to  those  precipitate  sciolists,  who  make  an 
unqualified  affirmation  of  that  mystery,  in  the  high 
Calvinistic  sense,  to  be  the  test  of  orthodoxy,  and, 
one  might  almost  add,  the  passport  to  salvation  ;— 
who  contrive  to  interweave  it  with  every  sermon  and 
treatise;— and  who,  instead  of  building  on  it  sublime 
ideas  of  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  God,  and 
deducing  firom  it  powerful  motives  to  humility  and 
holiness,  so  treat  it,  as  to  weaken  the  force  of  moral 
and  religious  obligation  on  the  mind,  and  to  dis- 
parage the  awful  sanctity  of  the  supreme  and  impar- 
tial governor  of  mankind. 

It  is  one  of  our  author's  excellencies,  that  he  as- 
signs to  the  several  parts  of  the  system  of  Redemp- 
tion their  relative  rank  and  importance.  In  unfold- 
ing the  dignity  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  his  person, 
and  the  satisfactory  virtue  of  his  death,  no  one  can 
exceed  him  in  scriptural  orthodoxy  and  devotional 
feeling.  Yet  with  him  the  atonement  is  not  of  such 
engrossing  magnitude,  as  to  overshadow  the  chief 
ends,  for  which  a  piacular  sacrifice  was  appointed ; 
but  its  incalculable  value,  in  respect  to  mankind,  is 
shown  to  arise  from  its  being  the  foundation,  on 
which  the  spiritual  temple  of  God  is  to  be  rebuilt. 
To  open  a  way  for  the  return  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  world,  is  the  grand  scope  and  aim  of  the  media- 
torial covenant  as  prominently  exhibited  by  Leigh- 
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ton  ;  and  its  ultimate  glory  is  shown  to  result  from 
the  renovation  of  sinners  to  righteousness,  of  which 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  its  meritorious  con- 
sequence effective,  by  appeasing  the  judicial  resent- 
ment of  heaven,  and  cancelling  the  offender's  obliga- 
tion to  punishment. 

The  points,  indeed,  on  which  his  soul  was  con- 
stantly fixed,  whence  accrues  such  a  heavenly  gran- 
deur to  all  his  discourses,  were  the  noble  vocation  of 
a  christian,  and  the  height  to  which  a  regenerate 
soul  ought  to  rise  above  sublunary  objects;  the 
nearness  of  death;  the  mysterious  vastness  ef  the 
Godhead;  the  stupendous  concerns  of  eternity;  and 
the  blessedness  resulting  from  close  communion 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  from  conformity  to 
the  pattern,  which  Jesus  Christ  bequeathed  to  his 
followers,  of  consummate  purity  and  virtue.  When 
Leightonr  addresses  himself  to  these  matters,  he  does 
indeed  utter  his  voice  from  high  places ;  and  im- 
presses us  with  the  idea  of  a  man,  who  from 
an  eminence  beyond  the  region  of  fogs  and  clouds 
and  meteors,  has  surveyed  whatever  is  above  and 
beneath,  things  in  heaven  and  things  upon  the 
earth,  with  a  vast  advantage  for  rating  justly 
the  value  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  He  seems 
to  have  lately  come  down  from  conversing  with 
God  upon  the  mount,  anointed  and  preeminently 
qualified  to  represent  the  high  priest  of  the  christian 
temple ;  to  draw  aside  the  outward  veil,  and  to  dis- 
close the  glorious  spirit  of  religion  in  its  innermost 
sanctuary. 

It  is  impossible  to  dip  into  his  writings,  without 
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observing  with  how  brilliant  a  fancy  he  was  en- 
dowed. They  sparkle  with  beautiful  images,  which 
either  are  drawn  from  the  magazines  of  scripture;  or 
are  such  as  would  naturally  present  themselves  to 
an  inventive  and  elegant  mind,  furnished,  as  Leigh- 
ton's  was,  with  the  literary  products  of  every  clime 
and  age,  and  with  the  accumulated  stores  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  erudition;  and  intent  upon  making 
whatever  it  has  collected  subservient  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  divine  truth.  By  his  holy  skill  sacred  learn- 
ing is  made  to  purify  profane,  and  profane  learning 
to  elucidate  and  embellish  sacred.  The  gold  and 
silver  of  Egypt  are  moulded  into  vessels  for  the 
tabernacle  of  Jehovah ;  while  the  living  waters  of  the 
sanctuary  are  taught  to  meander  through  fields  of 
classic  lore,  imparting  to  their  produce  celestial 
fragrancy  and  virtue. 

Among  the  just  commendations  of  this  great  and 
good  man's  writings,  we  must  not  omit  their  extra- 
ordinary decency,  resulting  no  doubt  from  singular 
purity  of  mind,  and  the  more  worthy  of  note  from  its 
being  foreign  to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  No  coarse  indelicate  metaphor,  the  off- 
spring of  a  gross  imagination,  ever  sullies  his  pages ; 
and  if  it  fall  in  his  way  to  handle  subjects  which 
bring  into  view  the  grosser  passions  and. appetites  of 
our  nature,  he  spreads  over  their  unseemliness  such 
a  veil  of  chastity,  that  nothing  appears,  to  draw  a 
frown  from  the  austerest  gravity,  or  to  put  the  most 
susceptible  modesty  to  the  blush. 

Archbishop  Leighton  will  hardly  rank  in  the  fore- 
most line  of  philologists  and  theological  critics.  Yet, 
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\n  general,  he  is  a  safe  guide  in  the  expoBition  of  par- 
ticular tex;t8;  and  if  aometimes  he  mistake  the  pre* 
else  sense  of  the  passage  he  diseusaes,  still  bis 
improvement  of  it  is  so  orthodo;^  and  pious,  that 
.  one  might  be  tempted  to  think,  that  it  is  better  to 
err  with  Leighton  than  to  go  right  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  He  had  carefully  perused  the  original 
tea^t  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  testament ;  and, 
by  a  sober  application  of  etymological  analysis,  he 
frequently  throws  light  on  obscure  sentences  of  the 
sacred  volume.  From  the  Fathers  also,  of  whom  he 
was  a  diligent  student,  as  the  pen- marked  copies  of 
their  works  in  his  library  testify,  he  drew  many 
beautiful  sentiments,  which  are  interspersed  in  his 
own  lucubrations ;  the  whole  of  which  have  a  strong 
savour  of  primitive  spirituality.  But  that  which 
adds  so  peculiar  a  zest  to  his  compositions,  is  the 
quality  usually  denominated  Unction  His  mouth 
spake  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart.  Instead  of 
a  dry  didactic  statement,  which,  how  faultless  so- 
ever in  doctrine  and  form,  will  seldom  beget  sym- 
pathy, we  have  in  him  the  libation  upon  the 
8acrifice,«*-«*the  holy  affections  of  his  soul  poured  out 
on  the  solid  products  of  his  understanding,  and  im- 
parting to  them  a  delicious  odour  and  irresistible 
penetranoy.  In  every  page  of  his  books  there  is  an 
impassioned  earnestness,  a  souUsubduing  pathos, 
which  make  it  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  im- 
pressions he  strives  to  communicate  are  deeply 
engraven  on  his  spirit.  Indeed  he  does  not  seem 
so  much  to  appeal  to  his  readers,  as  unconsciously 
to  let  them  into  the  chamber  of  his  own  soul,  on 
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which  they  may  see  the  gospel  traced  in  its  native 
liueaments;  and  may  recognise  the  loyelinei^s  of 
divine  truth  in  the  most  perfect  union^  of  which 
it  is  capable,  with  the  heart  and  understanding  of  a 
frail  and  fallible  mortal. 

Some  allusion  has  been  dropt  in  this  memoir  to 
his  excellence  in  the  pulpit.  Burnet  in  eulogizing 
his  preaching  pronounces  it  **  rather  too  fine  ;**  and 
it  did  undoubtedly  soar  above  the  flight  of  ordi* 
nary  minds,  or  it  might  rather  be  said  of  minds 
not  elevated  by  habits  of  divine  contemplation.  It 
was  surprisingly  free  from  the  quaint  and  sectarian 
jargon  of  the  day,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  his 
printed  discourses  with  those  precious  morsels,  which 
are  embalmed  in  a  work,  that  came  out  shortly 
after  the  Revolution,  and  is  entitled  ''  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Eloquence  Displayed."  In  the  sermons 
of  Leighton  there  is  nothing  puerile,  low,  or  ludi« 
erous ;  no  fantastic  conceits  and  impertinent  plea- 
santries ;  no  wild  interpretations  of  scripture  and 
bombastic  rhapsodies;  no  desultory  and  pedantic 
excursions.  He  scorned  to  set  off  his  matter, 
or  scrupled  to  profane  it,  with  a  tawdry  dress  and 
garish  colours.  His  phraseology,  at  once  sedate  and 
noble,  well  becomes  the  ambassador  of  heaven; 
and  denotes  a  profound  veneration  for  the  oracles 
of  God,  a  pious  dread  of  distorting  their  sense, 
and  giving  a  human  figure  and  colour  to  any 
portion  of  revelation,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  convert 
thoughtless  sinners,  and  to  edify  serious  believers. 
Such  were  his  matter  and  diction,  with  which  his 
manner  in  the  pulpit  comported.    Superior  to  popu- 
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lar  applause,  he  had  no  peculiarities  about  his  deli- 
very; unless  indeed  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
gravity  were  at  that  time  uncommon  qualities..  He 
never  aimed  at  effect  by  oratorical  grimace,  nor 
strove,  as  was  much  the  practice,  to  carry  his  hearers 
by  a  tempest  of  voice  and  gesture :  and  indeed  the 
natural  feebleness  of  his  voice  would  have  inter- 
dicted such  exertions,  had  bis  taste  permitted  them. 
But,  when  he  preached,  the  manner  was  in  admirable 
harmony  with  the  message;  and  so  well  did  the  ma- 
jesty and  beauty  of  his  enunciation  accord  with  the 
solemn  truths  of  which  he  was  the  herald,  that  the 
congregations  he  addressed  were  subdued  and  en- 
chained, as  by  the  magic  of  an  unearthly  eloquence. 

.  The  work,  which  is  the  crown  of  his  posthumous 
glory  in  the  universal  church,  is  the  Commentary,  on 
the  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  a  treasury,  of 
sound  ^  experimental  divinity ;  and  argues  an  extra- 
ordinary ripeness  of  christian  attainments.  It  was 
probably  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  is  drawn 
out  in  the  familiar  form  of  exposition;  the  clauses, 
and  sometimes  the  emphatic  words,  of  each  text 
being  ordinarily  explained  in  course,  and  no  artifi- 
cial arrangement  observed  in  discussing  the  several 
subjects  introduqed  by  the  apostle.  Still,  the  general 
scope  and  coherence  of  each  passage  are  carefully 
kept  in  view;  and  the  main  truth,  asserted  or 
proved,  is  never  lost  sight  of,  in  unfolding  the  parti- 
cular propositions  from  which  it  is  educed.  This 
work  will  always  class  among  the  first  of  uninspired 
scriptures;  and  can  never  cease  to  constitute  the 
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admiration    and  delight  of  the  christian  and  the 
scholar.     Hinc  lucem  haurire  est,  et  pactda  sacra. 

Next  in  worth  to  thia  commentary  are  his  exposi* 
tionsof  "The  Creed,"  "The  Lord's  Prayer/'  and 
"  The  Ten  Commandments ;  ^*  which  seem  to  have 
been  carefully  pondered,  and  are  of  equal  ac- 
count as  summaries  of  exegetical  and  of  practical 
divinity.  The  fragment  of  a  commentary  not  long 
brought  to  light,  on  the  first  eight  chapters  and  part 
of  the  ninth  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  has  touches  of 
his  fine  genius,  and  is  imbued  with  his  heavenly 
spirit:  but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  on  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter.  It  consists  of  little  more  than 
notes,  with  which  he  probably  assisted  his  memory 
in  preaching  to  rustic  auditories,  and  wherein  he 
contracts  the  natural  size  of  his  intellect  to  the  puny 
proportions  of  babes.  His  Meditations  Critical  and 
Practical  on  Psalms  iv.,  xxxii.,  and  cxxx.,  translated 
from  the  original  Latin  under  the  inspection  of 
Dr.  Doddridge;  and  his  Expository  Lectures  on 
Psalm  xxxix.,  and  on  one  or  two  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  have  the  flavour  of  the  parent  soil,  but 
demand  no  particular  comment.  They  are  sketches 
only,  but,  like  the  line  of  the  painter,  they  betray 
a  masterhand,  The  Meditations,  which  were  spoken 
in  Latin  to  the.  Edinburgh  collegians,  are  felicitous 
essays,  glistening  with  holy  animation,  and  are  more 
classically  adorned  than  the  expository  lectures :  not 
however  in  a  degree  to  unfit  them  for  the  closet  of 
unlettered  devotion. 

On  his  Rules  and  Instructions  for  a  Holy  Life, 
which  are  comprised  in  a  few  pages,  some  strictures 
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are  necessary.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  with- 
out  conceiving  a  great  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
mind  from  which  they  issued.  They  are  the  rules, 
fay  which  his  own  lifb  was  fashioned,  and  do  not,  I 
believe,  delineate  a  perfection  much  exceeding  his 
actual  attainments.  Yet  they  need  to  be  read  with 
caution,  being  somewhat  tinged  with  mysticism,— -a 
disease  almost  peculiar  to  those  who  inhabit  the 
highest  regions,  and  breathe  the  purest  atmosphere, 
of  devotion.  The  religion  of  this  manual  is  doubt- 
less the  religion  of  the  bible ;  but  then  it  is  pushed 
into  abstractions,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  an  ordi- 
nary mind  would  be  embarrassed  and  utterly  discou- 
raged;«— abstractions,  which  go  beyond  what  the 
method  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  authorizes,  or  is 
compatible  with  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
the  frame  of  society  resulting  from  that  constitution. 
It  is  one  incomparable  excellence  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  it  does  not  stand  aloof,  and  call 
those  who  would  embrace  it  into  wilds  and  soli- 
tudes; but  it  enters  our  habitations,  eating  and 
drinking,  in  the  form  and  with  the  affections  of  our 
nature ;  it  mingles  its  pure  and  peaceful  and  be- 
nignant influences  with  all  the  various  commerce  of 
life ;  and  it  converts  man  to  holiness,  without  dis* 
placing  him  from  his  proper  sphere,  or  disturbing 
any  of  those  relations  which  arise  out  of  his  civil 
and  domestic  condition.  Leighton  has  not  in  these 
particulars  followed  so  closely,  as  might  have  been 
wished,  in  the  track  of  the  great  Author  of  Chris  • 
tianity.  Perhaps  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
a  wisdom,  calm  and  comprehensive  as  Grod  s,  to 
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lexhibit  a  system^  which  shall  raise  debaaed  man  to 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  ha  i»  capable,  withr 
out  deranging  the  order  and  economy  of  the  present 
world.  When  good  men,  even  with  the  bible  before 
them,  set  themselves  to  draw  out  rules  for  the  con*- 
duct  of  the  soul,  they  are  apt  to  overstep  the  sim- 
plicity and  wise  reserve  of  scripture ;  and,  by  too 
minute  and  peremptory  an  application  of  principles, 
which  the  blessed  Jesus,  with  exemplary  tenderness 
and  prudence,  left  it  to  each  individual  to  apply, 
they  often  bring  a  snare  upon  the  conscience,  relax 
altogether  the  tottering  knees,  and  lead  ardent  or 
melancholy  spirits  into  dangerous  subtleties.  I  must 
own  myself  suspicious  of  the  consequences  of  en- 
iiancing  upon  Scripture,  and  of  constructing  a  model, 
which  at  first  sight  strikes  the  eye,  as  being  some* 
thing  more  lofty  and  spiritual  than  is  set  forth  in 
the  sacred  records.  The  aim  at  gratuitous  refine- 
ments in  spirituality  requires  the  control  of  a  very 
sober  judgment  and  a  deep  humility,  to  prevent  its 
being  injurious  to  sound  religious  practice ;  fi}r  there 
is  danger  of  the  substance  of  christian  piety  flying 
off  under  too  intense  a  process  of  sublimation. 
When  men,  instead  of  diligently  forming  themselves 
to  that  plain  and  palpable  goodness,  which  it  is  the 
drift  of  the  gospel  to  inculcate,  aspire  to  something 
superhuman  and  angelical,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
lest  they  rest  satisfied  with  the  attempt,  though  it 
be  unprosperous.  Conscience  will  not  reproach 
them  for  failing  in  those  extraordinary  efforts,  which 
few  have  the  courage  to  make,  as  it  would  if  they 
came  short  of  the  ordinary  proficiency  of  christians  > 
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and,  possibly,  in  striving  to  sustain  themselves  in 
regions  too  rare  for  human  piety,  and  in  chasing  a 
chimerical  perfection,  they  may  waste  that  energy 
which,    more  humbly  directed,  would  have  made 
them  approved  of   God  and  useM  to   mankind. 
When  christians  attain,  indeed,  to  this  height  of 
holiness,  they  become  transcendent  luminaries,  peer- 
less stars  of  the  morning,  who  invigorate  and  gladden 
that  lower  body  of  the  church,  round  which  they 
revolve  in  their  superior  orbit.     Be  it  far  from  me 
and  from  any  christian  to  depreciate  such  aims  and 
such  attainments.     For  our  author's  vindication  it  is 
fully  sufficient,  that  the  Directory  *  in  question  ex- 
hibits the  scope  of  his  own  divine  ambition,  and  not 
the   standard  by  which  he  measured  others.     A 
mature  and  intelligent  christian  may  at  any  time 
read  it   with   advantage;    and  to  those   who  are 
satisfied  with  a  religion  of  form  and  ceremony  it 
may  also  be  serviceable,  by  acquainting  them  with 
the  tremendous  secret,  that  they  are  strangers  to 
the  reality  and  power  of  godliAess.     But  it  would 
be  unwise  and  unsafe  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
novices,  sincere  but  feeble  converts,  lest  they  should 
be  utterly  disheartened,  and  their  pious  aspirations 
be  smothered  in  despair.     Whoever  is  conversant 
with  the  ^'  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  that  beautiful 
manual  of  devotion,  which  is  popularly  ascribed  to 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  will  recognise  in  the   ''  Rules 

*  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned  that  the  genuineness  of  this 
Directory  has  been  suspected:  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  impress  it  bears  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  Leighton  demon- 
strably attests  its  legitimacy. 
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and  lostructions  for  a  Holy  Life/'  much  of  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  same  extreme  ideas  of  self-exinanition 
and  total  absorption  in  God.  Of  both  it  must  be 
confest> — ^as  Pope  Innocent  XII.  observed  of  Fene- 
lon,  to  whom  Leighton  bore  no  slight  resemblance 
in  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart, — ^that  if  they 
erred,  it  was  through  an  exuberant  love  of  God, 
cAcessuamms  Dei.  It  was  the  vehemence  of  their 
piety  which  hurried  away  their  judgment ;  and  the 
uncommon  mistake  of  stating  christian  perfection 
too  high  is  beyond  all  dispute  less  momentous,  than 
the  usual  error  of  sinking  it  below  the  scriptural 
standard. 

In  the  Latin  Prelections,  which  have  been  trans* 
lated  by  Dr.  Fall,  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
christian  faith  are  developed  by  our  Author  with 
exquisite  learning,  judgment  and  piety.  These 
lectures  constitute  a  valuable  series  of  theological 
instructions;  and  were  probably  delivered  pretty 
much  in  the  order,  in  which  they  are  now  arranged. 
After  showing  that  happiness,  of  which  so  strong  a 
desire  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  is  not  to  be 
drawn  from  earthly  fountains,  he  proves  that  an 
immortal  nature  must  fetch  its  joys  from  immortal 
sources.  Hence  he  is  led  to  treat  of  the  existence, 
the  nature,  the  government  of  God,  which  he  does 
with  equal  energy  and  sobriety;  demonstrating  the 
title  such  a  Being  possesses  to  the  affectionate 
allegiance  of  his  rational  creatures,  whose  felicity 
must  depend  on  their  maintaining  that  place  in  the 
moral  system  of  the  universe,  wherein  the  wise 
economy  of  the  Creator  hath  fixed  them.    He  then 
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represents  the  extensive  ruin  that  ensued  from  the 
defection  of  Adam ;  and  goes  on  to  the  reparation 
achieved  by  Messiah,  of  the  injury  done  to  God  by 
the  primal  sin,  and  of  the  destruction  it  brought 
upon  mankind.  The  nature  of  christian  salvation  is 
further  developed,  as  consisting  in  the  ingrafting  of 
vital  and  immortal  principles  in  the  soul  by  the 
mysterious  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  vf  hich  proceser 
constitutes  the  true  adoption  of  sinners  through  th€f 
Saviour,  and  is  their  temporal  initiation  to  the  en- 
joyment of  life  eternal.  Moreover  he  expatiates, 
with  great  beauty  and  emphasis,  on  the  happiness  of 
a  life  regulated  by  the  fear  of  God  and  by  the 
rules  of  the  gospel;  and  he  exhorts  the  students  to 
put  forth  all  their  ardour  in  prosecuting  that  divine 
science,  v^hich  lays  open  the  passage  to  imperishable 
glories. 

The  style  of  these  lectures  justifies  Burnet's  com- 
mendation of  our  Author's  latinity.  Not  formed 
upon  any  one  particular  pattern,  but  pure,  simple 
and  flowing,  his  diction  indicates  a  large  and  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  best  model.  It  is  the  phra- 
seology of  a  man  who  thought  in  Latin,  and  not  of 
one  who  clothed  in  a  foreign  dress  ideas  which 
were  preconceived  in  his  native  tongue.  Hence 
these  dissertations  are  not  mere  jingle  and  glitter, 
but  are  solid  and  argumentative.  Useless  words 
and  phrases  are  never  introduced  to  embellish  a 
period;  nor  does  an  apt  thought  ever  seem  to  be 
abandoned  too  soon,  or  imperfectly  evolved,  from 
the  writer  being  at  a  difficulty  how  to  embody  it  in 
a  strange  language.    He  moves  in  Roman  armour 
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with  as  little  embarrassment  as  in  a  native  garb.   In 
these  lectures,  moreover,  which  were  addressed  to 
literary  students,  Leighton  permits  himself  to  quote 
largely  from  heathen  authors;   and  one  is  struck 
with  amazement  at  the    extent  of  his   erudition, 
which  is  not  ostentatiously  exposed,  but  comes  in 
most  appropriately  wherever  it  can  avail  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subjects  he  is  treating.     The  whole 
volume  of  profane  literature  seems  to  be  unrolled 
before  him,  and  is  not  too  expanded  for  his  ample 
survey.     The  philosophers,  the  poets,  the   histo- 
rians of  Rome  and  Athens;   all  the  sons* of  science, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  ancient  or  modem;  all  are 
cited  to  pay  the  various  homage,  enjoined  by  natural 
reason  or   primaeval  tradition,  to   the   being,  the 
perfections,  the  natural  and  moral  government  of 
God;  and  to  confirm  the  need  of  a  revelation,  which 
should  capacitate  mankind  to  recover,  under  a  new 
grant  and  title,  the  honours,  possessions  and  immu- 
nities forfeited  by  disobedience. 

The  Paraeneses  were  short  exhortations  to  the 
scholars  about  to  graduate,  and  were  composed 
in  Latin.  In  them  it  is  the  speaker's  great  en- 
deavour to  guard  his  auditors  against  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  human  learning  and  literary 
honours,  and  to  incite  them  to  strive  after  that 
genuine  theosophy,  which  consists  in  a  knowledge 
of  God  as  he  reveals  himself  to  mankind  in  the 
Gospel.  Each  of  these  hortatory  addresses  con- 
cludes with  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  prayer; 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  lectures,  breathe  an  afFec- 
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tionate  desire,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  collegians 
from  that  vain  knowledge  which  increaseth  sorrow, 
to  that  true  and  heavenly  wisdom  by  which  all  who 
possess  it  are  exalted  to  honour. 


Dr«  Fall,  and  not  Bishop  Burnet,  as  has  been 
erroneously  asserted,  was  the  original  editor  of 
Leighton's  works.  The  first  of  them  which  saw  the 
light,  was  a  volume  of  eighteen  sermons,  printed  in 
London,  1692,  expressly  stated  to  be  copied  **  from 
his  papers  written  with  his  own  hand."  It  is  accom- 
panied with  a  preface  by  the  Editor,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract. — *'  To  the  pious  and  devout 
reader.  The  Discourses,  here  published,  are  but  a 
small  taste  of  a  great  many  more,  that  were  written 
by  the  same  most  reverend  author.  A  judgment 
will  be  made  from  the  reception  these  meet  with, 
concerning  the  publishing  other  discourses  by  the 
same  pen.  His  composures  in  Latin  (which  appear 
to  have  been  written  and  delivered,  when  he  was 
principal  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh)  are  also  trau- 
scribing  for  the  press,  and  may  in  a  convenient  time 
see  the  light,  for  they  need  not  fear  it.*'  Accord- 
ingly, in  1693,  his  Prselectiones  Theologies  came 
out  in  quarto,  with  a  preface  in  the  same  language, 
by  Dr.  Fall,  printed  in  London.  The  next  portion 
of  his  works,  produced  to  the  public,  seems  to 
have  been  the  "  Commentary  on  Peter,"  Vol.  I.  4to. 
York,  1693.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this 
volume.  Dr.  Fall  alludes  to  the  favorable  reception 
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of  his  former  works.  The  second  volume  of  this 
Commentary  was  published,  London,  1694 ;  and  in 
the  preface.  Dr.  Fall  mentions  that  he  has  still  in  his 
hands  some  brief  discourses  by  Leighton  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  also  his  expositions 
of  the  Decalogue,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  might  hereafter  be  printed.  These,  except 
the  discourses  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
came  out,  Lond.  1701,  8vo.,  together  with  his  two 
discourses,  one  on  St  Matthew  xxii.  37, 38,  39 ;  the 
other  on  Heb.  viii.  10:  to  which  was  annexed  a 
short  Catechism.  There  was  also  published  a  vo- 
lume of  '*  Tracts,"  12mo.  London,  1708;  which  com- 
prised the  Rules  for  a  Holy  Life,  one  Sermon,  and 
the  Catechism.  The  later  editions  of  his  works  are 
sufficiently  known. 

It  may  gratify  some  readers  to  have  the  Will  of 
Archbishop  Leighton,  and  some  particulars  of  the 
disposition  of  his  property  subjoined,  along  with 
the  most  probable  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  in- 
come.   The  following  is  the  Will. 

At  Broadhurst,  Feb.  17, 1683. 

Being  at  present  (thanks  be  to  God)  in  my  accustomed 
health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind  and  memory,  I  do  write 
this  with  my  own  hand,  to  signify,  that  when  the  day  I  so 
much  wished  and  longed  for  is  come,  that  shall  set  me  free  of 
this  prison  of  day  wherein  I  am  lodged,  what  I  leave  behind 
me  of  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  whatsoever  of  any  kind 
was  caUed  mine,  I  do  devote  to  charitable  uses ;  partly  such 
as  I  have  reconnnended  particularly  to  my  sbter  Mrs.  Sapphira 

Vol.  I.  m 
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Lightmaker  and  her  aoa  Maimer  Edward  Lq;htnudEer  of 
Broadhurst,  and  the  remainder  to  such  other  charities,  as  thek 
own  discretion  shall  think  fittest.  Only  I  desire  each  of  them 
to  accept  of  a  small  token  of  a  little  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  their  great  kindness,  and  trouble  they  have  had  with  me  for 
some  years  that  I  was  their  guest,  the  proportion  whereof  (to 
remove  their  scn]|de  of  taking  it)  I  did  expressly  name  to 
diemselves,  while  I  was  with  them,  bef<N«  the  writing  hereof, 
and  lilcewise  after  I  have  wrote  it.  But  they  need  not  give 
any  account  <tf  it  to  any  other,  die  whole  beiQg  left  to  their 
disposal.  Neither  I  hope  will  any  odier  fri^ids  or  relations 
of  mine  take  it  unkind,  that  I  bequeath  no  legacy  to  any  of 
them,  designing,  as  is  said,  so  entirely  to  charity  the  whole 
remains.  Only  my  books  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Cathe- 
dnd  of  Dunblane  in  Scotland,  to  remain  there  for  the  use  of 
the  cletgy  of  that  Diocese.  I  tlunk  I  need  no  m<»re,  but  that 
I  appoint  my  said  sister  Mrs.  Sapphira  Lightmaker,  of  Broad- 
hurst,  and  her  son  Mr.  Edward  Lightmaker  oi  Broadhuest, 
joint  executors  of  this  my  will, — if  they  be  both  living  at  my 
decease  as  I  hope  they  shall ;  or  if  that  one  of  them  shall  be 
surviving,  that  one  is  to  be  the  sole  executor  of  it.  I  hope 
none  will  raise  any  question  or  doubt  about  this  upon  any 
omission  or  informality  of  expression  in  it ;  being  for  preven- 
tion thereof  as  plainly  expressed  as  it  could  be  conceived  by 
me.    And  this  I  declare  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of, 

Robert  Leighton. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
his  expenditure  upon  himself  was  frugal  almost  to 
parsimony,  but  from  this  frugality  no  accumulation 
resulted.  One  great  object  of  his  self-denial  vi^as  to 
provide  funds  for  the  dissemination  of  sound  reli- 
gious learning.  Accordingly,  when  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh*  he  presented  that  city 
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"with  150/.  sterling  fblr  the  support  of  a  bursary  or 
scholarship  in  philosophy*  Glasgow  also  is  in*- 
debted  to  this  venerable  man  for  two  bursaries, 
whith  are  destined  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
two  students,  for  the  space  of  six  years  ^  the  four  first 
to  be  spent  in  philosophical  pursuits^  and  the  twa 
last  in  the  study  of  divinity :  and  should  the  student 
not  be  otherwise  provided  for,  or  wish  to  continue 
his  theological  studies,  the  magistrates  and  council 
are  authorised  to  prolong  his  tenure  of  the  student^ 
ship,  for  two  or  three  additional  years.  In  the 
election  of  scholars,  the  trustees  are  not  limited  to 
any  particular  description  of  persons, — but  they  are 
i^equired  to  present  two  candidates,  when  a  bursary 
has  become  vacant,  for  a  trial  of  their  comparative 
merits  \  and  the  one  reported  by  the  examinets  to 
be  the  best  qualified,  is  to  receive  a  presentation 
from  the  officers  of  the  town.  The  annual  value  of 
each  bursary  is  9/.  sterling.  In  one  of  the  deeds 
which  conferred  this  benefit  on  indigent  students, 
160/.  were  devised  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Glasgow,  for  two  poor  men  of  good  report  Three 
paupers  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  legacy, 
which  produces  4/.  10^.  annually  for  each  pensioner. 
To  the  diocese  of  Dunblane,  which  was  ill  pro* 
vided  with  books,  he  bequeathed  his  valuable 
library ;  and  after  his  removal  thence,  he  made  over 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  due  to  him  from  a  gentlenian  of  that  place, 
which  money  was  afterwards  paid,  and  appropri« 
ated  agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  the  benefactor. 
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"  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of 
his  income,  v^hen  he  was  Bishop  of  Dunblane. 
Most  likely  the  revenues  of  the  see,  together  with 
the  salary  accruing  from  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stir- 
ling, of  which  the  diocesan  of  Dunblane  was  Dean 
by  right  of  office,  did  not  exceed  200/.  That 
bishopric  was  the  poorest  in  Scotland,  except  those 
of  Caithness  and  Argyle.  Shortly  after  the  Reform 
mation,  its  rental;  was  taken  at  313/.  per  annum  in 
money,  besides  a  stated  allowance  of  grain:  but 
then  there  were  several  livings  annexed  to  it..  In 
the  valuation  book  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  bishop  of 
Dunblane  is  styled  Parson  of  Monimusk,  the  reason 
of  which  is,  that,  at  Monimusk,  there  was  formerly 
a  priory,  the  proceeds  of  ^yhich  were  assigned  by 
James  the  Sixth  in  1617  to  the  see  of  Dunblane.  It 
was  this  Prince  who  augmented  it  with  the  deanery 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  was  considerably  lucra- 
tive ;  and  he  superadded  the  abbey  of  Cross-raguel^ 
in  Ayrshire. 

If  all  these  golden  rivulets  poured  into  Dunblane^ 
when  Leighton  was  its  diocesan,  he  would  be  suffi- 
ciently opulent.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
several  of  them  were  dried,  up,  or  intercepted,  and 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nominal  rental 
flowed  into  the  episcopal  reservoir.  This  proportion 
would  be  further  diminished  by  the  excessive  indul; 
gence,  with  which  he  always  listened  to  defaulters, 
who  pleaded  poverty  in  excuse  for  not  making  good 
their  payments. 
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TWO  LETTERS, 

COMMONLY  REPUTED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN  BY  TIIE 
BISHOP  OF  DUNBLANE. 


LETTER  I. 
Sib, 

In  the  late  conference  I  had  with  your  firiend,  the  sum 

of  what  I  said  was  this : 

1.  That  episcopal  government,  managed  in  conjunction  with 
presbyters  in  presbyteries  and  synods,  is  not  contrary  either  to 
the  rule  of  scripture,  or  the  example  of  the  primitive  church, 
but  most  agreeable  to  both 

-  a.  Yea,  it  is  not  contrary  to  that  very  covenant,  which  is 
pretended  by  so  many  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only  reason  of 
their  scrupling :  and  for  their  sakes  it  is  necessary  to  add  this* 
For  notwithstanding  the  many  irregularities  both  in  the  matter 
and  form  of  that  covenant,  and  the  illegal  and  violent  ways 
of  pressing  and  prosecuting  of  it,  yet  to  them  who  remain 
under  the  conscience  of  its  full  force  and  obligation,  and  in 
that  seem  invincibly  persuaded,  it  is  certainly  most  pertinent, 
if  it  be  true,  to  declare  the  connstence  of  the  even,  present  go- 
vernment with  that  obhgation.  And  as. both  these  assertions,  I 
believe  upon  the  exactest .  Qf  impartial  and  impassionate) 
inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  in  themselves  true ;  so  they  are 
'  owned  by  the  generality  of  the  presbyterians  in  England ;  as 
themselves  have  published  th^  opinion  in  print  under  this 
title.  Two  Papers  of  proposals  humbly  presented  to  his 
Majesty  by  the  Reverend  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  per^ 
suasion^  Printed  at  London,  Anno  1660. 

Besides  other  passages  in  these  papers  to  the  same  purpose. 
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at  page  11  and  12»  are  these  words :  <<  And  as  these  are  our 
general  ends  and  motives,  so  we  are  induced  to  insist  upon  the 
form  of  a  synodical  government,  conjunct  with  a  fixed  presi- 
dency ;  for  these  seasons. 

1.  ^<  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  other  terms  will  be 
so  generally  agreed  on,  ^c. 

Si.  ^^  It  bemg  agreeable  to  the  S6riptlii:e  and  primitive  go- 
vernment, is  likeliest  to  be  the  way  of  a  more  universal  con- 
cord, if  ever  the  churches  on  earth  arrive  to  such  a  blessing : 
however  it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  Grod,  and  well-informed 
consciences. 

3.  <^  It  will  promote  the  practice  of  discipline  and  godliness 
without  disorder,  and  promote  order  without  hindering  di^ 
pline  and  godUness. 

4.  *<  And  it  is  not  to  besilenced  (though  in  some  respect  we 
lure  loth  to  Baeation  k)  that  it  will  sav«  the  nation  from  thcr 
violation  of  their  solemn  vow  and  cpv^na^t,  without  wzoog^ng 
ihe  church  at  all,  or  hrealdpg  any  other  oath,  <^.^  And  a 
little  after  they  add,  that  th^*  prelacy  disclaimed  in  that  oove« 
pant,  was  the  engiossing  4>f  the  sole  power  of  ordin«Uon  and 
jurisdJction»  and  exercising  of  the  whole  discipline  absolutely 
hj  bish(^  th«aA9elveB  and  theur  delegates,  chattcdjbifs,  suiro* 
gates,  and  officials,  Spc.  excluding  whoUy  the  pastors  of  parti-^ 
tular  chuvches  fieom.  all  share  in  it^  A^  there  is  one  of 
pijme  note  amongst  them^  who^  in  a  laige  treatise  of  ^uxvIik 
govemmant,  doth  clearly  evince,  that  tlus  was  the  wiid  both 
of  the  parliament  of  Eqglaiid,  and  of  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  as  they  themsdves  did  expressly  dedare  it,  i» 
Ae  admitting  of  the  coveaanl,  <^  that  they  mtderstaiid  it  not  to^ 
be  agamst  all  episDopacj^  but  only  agunst  die  particular  &ame^ 
as  it  is  woided  ii^  the  article  itself:  for  our  principal  modsl  ia 
England,  and  the  way  ci  managing  of  it,  whatsoever  is  amisa 
(and  it  can  be  bo  wrong  to  make  that  supposition  concerning 
any  church  on  earth)  or  whatsoever  they  apprehend,  to  be 
981168,  thcna^  it  may  be  up^n  mistake^  die  brethrea  that  ar^ 
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dnsatiflied  had  pooibfy  better  acqiotted  their  datj  by  bee 
admonitions  and  significations  of  their  ovn  seme  m  all  thingSy 
than  by  lea^g  of  their  statkui,  vhkh  ia  the  one  thing  that 
halh  Hiade  the  bieach  (I  fear)  yery  havd  to  cuve^  and  in 
humaB  appeomce  near  to  incurable :  but  there  is  lavch  ohan 
itty  due  to  thesd^  as  foUowing  the  dictate  of  their  own  cponsck- 
eace:  a»d  they  owe,  and,  I  hope,  pay  the  same  back  agaiki  to 
those  that  do  the  same  in  maoAiar  way;  and  whatsoever  nay 
be  the  readiest  and  happiest  way  of  reuniting  those  that  are 
mutually  so  minded,  the  Lord  reveal  it  to  them  in  due  time.^ 
This  one  word  I  shall  add.  That  this  diffisrenee  should  arise  t^ 
so  great  a  height,  may  seon  somewhat  strange  to  any  man  that 
calmly  considers,  that  th^e  is  ift  this  church  no  change  at  all, 
neither  hi  the  doctrine  nor  worship,  no  nor  in  the  substance  of 
the  discipline  itself:  but  when  it  fiills  on  mattans  easily  inittm- 
maUe,  how  Bttle  a  qpark,  how  great  a  fire  will  it  kimdle  ? 

Because  every  one  hath  not  the  book,  I  have  transcribed 
here  Mr.  Baxter's  own  words.  Boar,  of  Church  Government^ 
P.  IILc.i.p.«r6* 

^^  An  Episcopacy  desiraUe  fat  the  re&rmation  and  peace  oi, 
the  churches.  A  fixed  president  durante  vitdy  pp.  297, 90<K 
But  some  will  say,  we  are  engaged  against  all  prelacy  by  cove* 
nant,  and  therefore  cannot  yield  to  so  much  as  you  do  without 
pei[jury.  Ans.  That  this  is  utterly  untrue,  I  thus  demcxw 
strate. 

1.  '^  When  that  covenant  was  presented  to  the  assembly 
with  the  bare  name  <^  prelacy  jcmed  to  popery,  many  grave 
and  reverend  divines  desured  that  the  word  prelacy  might  be 
explained,  because  it  was  not  all  episcopacy  they  were  against, 
and  thereupon  the  fbHowing  concatenation  in  the  parenthesis 
was  given  by  way  of  explication  in  these  words:  That  is 
church-government  by  arch-bishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors 
and  commiBsaries,  deans,  and  chapters,  archdeans,  and  all  the 
other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy.  By 
y^toAi  it  appears,  that  it  was  mly  the  English  hierarchy^  or 
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frame  that  was  covenanted  against,  and  that  which  was  then 
existent  that  was  taken  down. 

2.  <^  When  the  House  of  Lords  took  the  covenant,  Mr. 
Thomas  Coleman,  that  gave  it  them,  did  so  explain  it,  and 
profess  that  it  was  not  their  intent  to  covenant  against  all  epis* 
copacjr,  and  upon  this  explication  it  was  taken ;  and  certainly 
the  parliament  was  most  capable  of  giving  the  due  sense  of  it, 
because  it  was  they  that  did  impose  it. 

3.  ^^  And  it  could  not  be  all  episcopacy  that  was  excluded, 
because,  a  parochial  episcopacy  was  at  the  same  time  used  and 
approved  commonly  here  in  England. 

4.  <^  And  in  Scotland  they  had  used  the  help  of  visiters  for 
the  reformation  of  their  churches,  committing  the  care  of  a 
country  or  circuit  to  some  one  man,  which  was  as  high  a  sort 
of  episcopacy,  at  least  as  any  I  am  pleading  for.  Besides  that 
they  had  moderators  in  all  their  synods,  which  were  temporary 


6.  "  Also  the  chief  divines  of  the  late  assembly  at  West- 
minster, that  recommended  that  covenant  to  the  nations,  have 
professed  their  own  judgments  for  such  a  moderate  episco- 
pacy as  I  am  here  defending,  and  therefore  never  intended  the 
exclusion  of  this  by  covenant.*** 

After  he  adds,  ^^  As  we  have  prelacy  to  beware  of,  so  we 
have  the  contrary  extreme  to  avoid,  and  the  church's  peace  (if 
it  may  be)  to  procure ;  and  as  we  must  not  take  down  the 
ministry,  lest  it  prepare  men  for  episcopacy,  so  neither  must 
we  be  against  any  profitable  exercise  of  the  ministry,  or  desir- 
able order  amongst  them  for  fear  of  introducing  prelacy.^ 
Thus  far  Baxter'^s  own  words. 

There  is  another  that  hath  writ  a  treatise  on  purpose,  and 
that  zealous  and  strict  enough,  touching  the  obligation  of  the 
league  and  covenant,  under  the  name  of  Theophilus  Timorcus. 
And  yet  therein  it  is  expressly  asserted,  that  '^  however,  at  first, 
it  might  appear  that  the  parliament  had  renounced  all  episco- 
pacy, yet  upon  stricter  mquiry,  it  was  evident  to  the  author. 
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that  that  very  scruple  was  made  by  some  members  in  parlia- 
ment, and  resolved  (with  the  consent  of  their  brethren  in 
Scotland)  that  the  covenant  was  only  intended  against  prelacy 
as  then  it  was  in  being  in  England,  leaving  a  latitude  for  epis- 
copacy, Sfc.'^ 

It  would  be  noted,  that  when  that  covenant  was  framed, 
there  was  no'episcopacy  at  all  in  being  in  Scotland,  but  in 
England  only ;  so  that  the  extirpation  of  that  frame  only  could 
then  be  meant  and  intended.  Likewise  it  would  be  considered, 
that  though  there  is  in  Scotland  at  present  the  name  of  dean, 
and  chapter,  and  commissaries,  yet  that  none  of  those  at  all 
do  exercise  any  part  of  the  discipline  under  that  name,  neither 
any  other,  as  chancellor  or  surrogate,  8^c.  by  delegation  from 
bishops,  with  a  total  exclusion  of  the  community  of  presbyters 
from  all  power  and  share  in  it,  which  is  the  great  point  of  dif- 
ference betwixt  that  model  and  this  with  us,  and  imports  so 
much  as  to  the  main  of  discipline.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
'  generality  of  the  people,  yea  even  of  ministers  in  Scotland, 
when  they  took  the  covenant,  might  likewise  understand  that 
article  as  against  all  episcopacy  whatsoever,  even  the  most 
moderate,  especially  if  it  should  be  restored  under  the  express 
name  of  bishops  and  archbishops;  never  considering  how  dif- 
ferent the  nature,  and  model,  and  way  of  exercising  it  may  be, 
though  under  the  same  names,  and  that  the  due  regulating  of 
the  thing  is  much  more  to  be  regarded  than  either  the  retain- 
ing or  altering  of  the  name.  But  though  they  did  not  then 
consider  any  such  thing,  yet  certainly  it  concerns  them  now  to 
consider  it,  when  it  is  represented  to  them,  that  not  only  the 
words  of  the  oath  itself  do  very  genuinely  consist  with  such  a 
qualified  and  distinctive  sense,  but  that  the  very  composers  or 
imposers  of  it,  or  a  considerable  part  of  them,  did  so  under- 
stand and  intend  it.  And  unless  they  make  it  appear,  that  the 
episcopacy  now  in  question  with  us  in  Scotland  is  eitha:  con* 
trary  to  the  word,  or  to  that  mitigated  sense  of  their  own  oath, 
it  would  seem  more  suitable  to  christian  charity  and  modern 
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tiotty  nether  to  yield  to.k  as  tderabk^  at  leaat^  than  to  eoAtinue 
so  ittflexiUy  fast  to  their  first  mistakes  and  excessive  zeal,  as 
fop  loY?  of  it  to  divide  from  their  church,  and  break  the  bond 
of  peace. 

It  may  likewise  be  granted,   that  some  learned  m^i  in 
^D^bnd,  who  refused  to  take  the  coveiiaQt,  did  possibly  except 
ai^diist  that  Hfflidie  of  it,  as  signifying  the  total  renuadation 
and  abolitioA  of  aU  episcopacy ;  and  seeing  that  was  the  real 
evwt  and  oonsequsnt  of  it,  and  they  haTio^  many  other  strong 
and  wd^ty  reascms  for  refusing  it,  it  is  no  wonder  ihat  thej- 
were  little  curious  to  inquire  what  passed  amongst  the  contrivers 
of  it,  and  what  distinction  ot  different  senses  either  the  words 
€ji  thatturtftole  mi^t  admit,  or  those  contrivers  might  intaid 
by  thenu    And  the  truth  is,  that  besides  many  other  evils,  the 
iniquity  aind  untiappiness  of  such  oaths  and  covaiants  hea 
much  in  this,  that  being  commonly  framed  by  persons  that, 
even  amongst  themsdves,  are  not  fully  of  one  mind,  but  hnve 
their  different  <^Mmons  and  interests  to  serve  (and  it  was  so. 
even  in  this),  they  are  onnmonly  patdied  up  of  so  many  sevecal 
avticles  and  clauses,  and  those  too  of  so  versatile  and  ambiguous 
terms,  that  they  prove  most  wretched  snares,  thickets  of  briars 
and  thorns  to  the  oonsdences  of  those  that  are  engaged  in  them, 
and  matter  of  endless  contentions  and  disputes  amongst  them 
about  the  true  sense  and  intendment,  and  the  tie  and  oblige^ 
ments  of  those  doubtful  clauses,  especially  in  some  such  alten^ 
tions  and  revolutions  of  affidrs  as  always  may,  and  oftai  do,  even 
witlnn  few  years  foUow  after  tliem ;  for  the  models  and  pro- 
ductions of  such  devices  are  not  usually  long-lived.     And 
whatsoever  may  be  said  for  thdr  excuse  in  whole  or  in  part, 
\dM>,  in  yieldance  to  the  power  that  pressed  it,  and  the  general 
opinion  ci  this  church  at  that  time,  did  take  that  covenant  in 
the  most  moderate  and  least  schismadcal  sense  that  the  tanna 
can  admit;  yet,  I  know  not  what  can  be  sdd  to  clear  them  of 
a  very  great  sin,  that  not  only  framed  such  an  engine,  but 
violen%  la^K)^  it  upon  all  raskn  ot  m»,  not  ministers  and 
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Q(b«r  public  p^rmwi  only,  but  the  windb  bcMAjr  aod  eoKumjoikft 
oi  the  people^  thereby  epgi^oig  such  droyes  of  poor  igacNmfa 
peff^cm*  to  thisy  Ippiaw  ikot  what,,  w4»  to  speek  b^ij%  le  fpndt^ 
^  hodg^poc^  of  vaiioi^  coneenmiefttd,  is^gitm^  end  dvi^eft 
Qhwch  disdpliiie  andgPY^ffpsie&t,  the  piivilegee  of  peilknml. 
and  Uberlk»Q|  sulij^ects^  andcoodiga  eliM»BgmBis» 

thi^Mnhardenpiigh  fisr  the  wiaesi  ead  l^wrmedeet.  tc»  diew  th« 
J44rt  li^es  of,  «pa4  togit^pkiio  dfs&g^ 
«ip4  thi^vefeffe  cQiitajuviy  ee  far  off  ^^ 

ptKipWs  imd^staodie^  m.  fpooi^  the  truei^tevest  o|  tbdur  aoduk^ 
and  y^t  tiiK  tie  thm  hy  a  religioi^  ead  a^ved  fiji4h  eith^i^  te 
I^iaw  all  theae>  or  to  ^ont^id  lor  themblkdi^Bld  vifthQ^|]aa0$v 
ipg  theoob  can  there  be  i^tai^eed  a  gvei^^  oppi^o^sie^  a«4 
ijKWVaj  over  coi^eieae€». thaii^ tbda ?  Cer^akily  ^y  ibsAmm 
gpvem  in  thk  churdi  caimo(  be  charged  viitk  aay  khipg  oear 
or  hke  unla  it ;  for  whatat^ey^  ibey  requjure  c^  jipitraffyt?  to  lh«t 
]3wmstxy>  th^y  require  neither  subewpti^na  9ar  oaA^^ef  xnim^. 
ter9  ^ready  entered^  and  ^  less  of  d^  vhoJIe  body  of  Aa. 
pfjGfd^;  apd  it  weri»  ingeauously  doxi^  to.  take  aoiEne  wtiQeef 
acQ^  poioat  of  si^ademtic^  or  whiMsoeYer  elae  ia  r^aUy  eww. 
ivmdabte  evm  ia  those  weaceount  oiw  greatest  eneaues,  a»d 
Qol  to  tidfio  ang^  p^  ia  the  vorld  for  the  absolute  sitodavd  and 
UffjBtfii^  rule  of  truth  md  righteoosnesain  all  thtags. 

BMit  oh,  who  wouJd  not  ioog  for  the  shadows  of  the  eveniii^, 
and  to  be  €rt  rest  Uom  att  i^^m  poor  chUdish  trUbag  G0AlS8t& 

F.Sb  Whatsoever  waft  the  oecauon  of  copying  out  tike  paa. 
fli^ea  cited  in  this  pi^per>  aadof  adding  these  few  ihoughiathaA. 
the9  occurred  touching  that  subject,  I  would  haye  n^th^r  of 
theai  understood  m  intended  any  way  to  reflect  upon  gb  judge 
oShev  ehMTohes  'vi^iere  tlua  goTeraBdoit  ia odterwise  exercifled; 
fattft  wba*  18  here  said  is  <Mily  argumeniwn  ad  hormnem^  and 
particuLarisy  adiq^ted  to  the  persons,  and  notions,  and  sewyjpg 
we  haye*  tx>  dp^  withal  in  this  church.  And  though  tibis  ia 
dM0Md  ta  cone  to.  Ycry  few  haiMk,  yet  I  wjah  Aat  wM  im 
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here  represented  were  by  some  better  way  brought  to  the  notioe 
of  such  83  know  least  of  it  and  need  it  most,  that  if  it  be  poft- 
aible^  their  extreme  fervour  might  be  somewhat  allayed  by  this 
ocmsideration,  that  this  very  form  of  government,  which  is  so 
hateful  to  them,  is  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  neighbour  king- 
dom accounted  a  thing,  not  only  tolerable,  but  desirable :  and 
I  might  add,  that  upon  due  inquiry,  the  reformed  churdies 
abroad  will  be  found  in  a  great  part  much  of  the  same  opinion; 
yea,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  yet  further,  that  I  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  were  not  only  lawful  for  these 
that  now  govern  in  this  church,  but,  if  prgudice  hindered  not, 
might  prove  expedient  and  useful  for  the  good  of  the  churdi 
itself,  that  they  did  use  in  some  instances  a  little  more  authority 
than  they  do,  and  yet  might  still  be  very  far  off  from  proiid  and 
tyrannical  domination,  never  applying  their  power  to  obstruct 
what  is  good,  but  to  advance  it,  and  not  at  all  against  the 
truth,  but  always  for  it,  and  while  they  do  so,  the  atheism  and 
profaneness  that  abounds  cannot- reasonably  be  imputed  to  the 
nature  of  the  goverimient,  as  too  commonly  it  is  by  some,  but 
rather  to  the  schism  that  is  made  by  withdrawing  and  dividii^ 
from  it:  forthere  is  not  a  greater  enemy  in  the  world  to  the 
power  of  religion  than  the  wranglings  and  bitter  contentions  that 
are  caused  about  the  external  forms  of  it.  Ei^m  (piXv),  u^vn  ptk^n, 
osrorE  ^M^r  xar^Xiver,  as  Nazianzen  pathetically  begins  one  of  his 
orations  for  peace.  I  confess  I  have  sometime  wondered  to  see 
some  wise  and  good  men,  after  all  that  can  be  said  to  theoik, 
make  so  great  reckoning  of  certain  metaphysical  exceptions 
against  some  little  words  and  formalities  of  diffepehoe  in  the 
government,  and  set  so  little  a  value  upon  so  great  a  thing  as 
is  the  peace  of  the  church.  Oh  when  shall  the  loud  and  hardi 
noises  of  our  debates  be  turned  to  the  sweeter  sound  of  united 
prayers  for  this  blessed  peace,  that  we  might  cry  with  one 
heart  and  voice  to  the  God  of  peaoe^  who  alone  can  ^ve  it, 
Pacem  te  poscimus  omnes :  and  if  we  be  real  supplicants  for  it, 
we  would  beware  of  being  the  disappoiptersof  our  own  desires, 
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and  of  obstmeting  the  blessing  we  pray  for,  and  therefore 
would  mainly  study  a  temper  receptive  of  it,  and  that  is  great, 
meekness  and  charity ;  and  certainly  whatsoever  party  or  opi~. 
nion  we  follow  in  this  matter,  the  badge  by  which  we  must  be 
known  to  the  followers  o£  Jesus  Christ  is  this,  that  we  love  one 
another,  and  that  law  unquestionably  is  of  divine  right,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  broken  by  bitter  passion  and  reelings, 
and  rooted  hatreds  one  against  another  for  things  about 
which  the  right  is  in  dispute  betwixt  us ;  and  however  that  be> 
are  we  christians?  Then  doubtless  the  things  wherein  we 
agree  are  incomparably  greater  then  these  wherein  we  disagree^ 
and  therefore  in  all  reason  should  be  more  powerful  to  unite 
us,  than  the  other  to  divide  us.  But  to  restrain  myself,  and 
stop  here,  if  we  love  both  our  own  and  the  churches  peace, 
there  be  two  things  I  conceive  we  should  most  carefully  avoid, 
the  bestowing  of  too  great  zeal  upon  small  things,  and  too 
much  cpnfidence  of  opinion  upon  doubtful  things:  it  is  a 
mad  thing  to  rush  on  hard  and  boldly  in  the  dark,  and  we  all 
know  what-  kind  of  person  it  is  of  whom  Solomon  says,  That 
he  rages  and  is  confident. 


LETTER  n. 

The  question  betwixt  us,  is  not  concerning  bishops  go- 
verning.  absolutely  by  themselves  and  their  delegates,  but 
concerning  bishops  governing  in  conjunction  with  presbyters 
in  presbyteries  and  synods  of  which  we  affirm ;  that  it  is 
neither  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  example  of  the 
primitive  church,  but  most  agreeable  to  both :  if  any  think 
otherwise,  let  them  produce  their  evidences  of  Scripture 
|md  antiquity.  If  they  say,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  such  a 
form  lawful,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  there 
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tni^lrt  ibo  be  m  express  commaiid  or  ruk  m  Scripture  te 
vanaat  it,  they  will  sure  be  so  just,  as  to  be  subject  to  the 
mme  kw  themsdveB.    Let  tbem  then  produce  sudi  an  express 
cooMDand  or  rule  for  their  own  model  of  kifk-senions,  presby* 
teriea^  syvedi  provincial  and  nalional^  and  a  eommission  of  ^ 
kirk  in  their  several  dependencies  and  subordinations  fdt  tile 
ordinary  and  constant  government  and  exercise  of  discipline  ill 
the  chutch)  and  the  necessary  dianging  of  the  knoderators  »i 
diese  meetings,  exicepting  only  that  of  the  kirk-session^  wherein 
the  minister  is  constantly  to  moderate;  for  without  such  an 
express  rule  as  this,  a  biiAop  or  fixed  pMsdent  may  vety  wdl 
oonnst  widi  that  wliole  frame  they  contend  for  (  and  it  is  really 
and  actually  so  at  this  present  in  this  churdi,  and  they  stand 
00  much  the  rather  obliged  to  bring  a  dear  command  far  these 
judicatories,  and  their  subordinations,  because  they  affim  tfaeAai 
to  be  (^  unquestionable  divine  right,  and  the  very  kingdom  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  and  the  only  lawful  and  abscdutely  necessary 
government  of  the  christian  church,  whereas  the  asserters  of 
other  {anoAs  do  hot  usually  speak  so  big.     If  they  diall  say^ 
they  are  not  against  a  fixed  president  or  biriiop,  or  call  him 
what  you  will  (for  to  contest  about  names,  espedally  in  so 
grave  a  matter,  is  trivial  and  childish)  but  that  the  question  is 
about  their  power,  then  we  beg  that  it  may  be  so.   Let  that  be  all 
the  question  betwixt  us,  and  then  we  hope  the  controversy  will 
be  quickly  ended ;  for  we  trust  we  shall  be  found  not  at  all  de- 
sirous to  usurp  or  effect  any  undue  power,  but  rather  to  abate 
ot  that  power  which  is  reasonable,  and  conform  even  to  primi- 
tive episcopacy,  than  that  a  schism  should  continue  in  this 
church  upon  that  score.     But  be  it  supposed,  that  bishops  do 
stretch  their  power  somewhat  beyond  their  line,  let  all  the 
world  judge,  whether  ministers  are  for  that  engaged  to  leave 
their  station  and  withdraw  from  those  meetings  of  the  churchy 
which  themselves  approve  of,  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  yea 
and  (as  many  of  them  have  done^  to  separate  firom  the  public 
worship,  and  whole  communion  of  the  church,  because  of  some 


degree  ^f  ivrong  «kiiie  them  («&  ^kef  tliittk  bi  that  pdlftt  of 
{lower))  &r  whcdier  they  hftd  not  isaffioieiitly  aoqMtIdd  thetan* 
selves,  and  diBchat^ed  their  oonscieiioed  by  ttee  dedurii^  ^ 
4faeir  o{Hiiioii  ooncerniBg  that  matter,  aad  modeetly  desuing  the 
redreis  of  it^  4iiid  patiently  imtiag  for  it,  though  it  be  not  pr«k 
sently  redressed^  and  oontimiii^  in  the  perftctnaMe  of  tbebr 
own  duty  to  dieir  power>  though  othen  abot«  them,  w  about 
them,  do  tranagress  theirs,  or  seem  at  least  ix>  diem  to  do  so; 
otherwise,  if  we  think  ourselves  obliged  for  efvery  thing  that  is^ 
or  that  we  judge  faulty  in  other  persons^  or  in  the  ftsme  of 
things,  to  relinquish  either  the  communion  of  it^  o^  (Air  iMAoA 
in  it,  "vdiat  will  there  be  but  endless  swnrms  of  aeparations  and 
divisions  in  any  church  under  the  sun^ 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  this  business  of  ours  that  sticks  after 
all  the  rest :  the  covenant.  As  to  that,  waving  all  the  irregu- 
larities of  it,  diough  so  many  and  so  great,  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  divers,  both  wise  and  good  men,  they  seem  to  annul 
the  obligation  of  it,  suj^se  it  still  to  bind  ail  that  took  it,  and 
suppose  likewise,  thiA  the  present  episcopacy  in  this  church  is 
that  same  that  was  abjured  in  that  covenant ;  yet  the  article 
relating  thereto  obliges  each  one  only  to  this,  to  endeavour 
within  their  calling  and  station,  if  such  an  episcopacy  shall  be 
introduced  and  continued  against  their  will.  But  the  truth  is, 
if  men  would  have  the  patience  to  inquire  into  it,  and  consider 
the  thing  without  prejudice  and  partiality,  this  our  episcopacy 
will  be  found  not  to  be  the  same  with  that  abjured  in  that  cove* 
nant :  for  that  is  the  government  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
absolutely  by  themselves  and  their  delegates,  chancellors,  arch- 
deacons, offidals,  SfC.f  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  the 
article,  and  was  on  purpose  so  expressed,  to  difference  that 
frame  from  other  forms  of  episcopacy,  and  particularly  from 
that  which  is  exercised  by  bishops  jointly  with  presbyters  in 
presbytaies  and  synods,  and  that  is  it  which  is  now  used  in 
this  church.  And  that  the  presbyterians  in  England  do  gene- 
rally take  notice  of  this  difference,  and  to  that  degree^  as  to 
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account  the  one  model  contrary  to  the  covenant^  and  the  other 
not  contrary  to  it,  but  very  well  agremg  withit,  is  a  thing  that 
Tkoae  can  deny,  nor  any  that  uses  diligence  to  inquire  can  be  igno* 
rant  of,  for  it  is  clear  in  divers  treatises  extant  in  print.  These 
things,  to  my  best  discerning,  are  truths;  and  if  they  be  indeed 
so,  I  am  sure  are  pertinent  truths,  toward  the  healing  of  our. 
sad  divisions;  but  if  any  like  to  be  contentious,  I  wish  I  could 
say  of  this  diurch,  we  have  no  such  custom :  but  this  certainly 
may  be  said,  that  there  is  no  custom  doth  more  disedify  the 
churches  of  God,  and  less  become  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
peace.  I  shall  only  add  one  word  which  I  am  sure  is  unde- 
niable, and  I  think  is  very  considerable,  that  he  that  cannot  join 
with  the  present  frame  of  this  church,  could  not  have  lived  in 
the  communion  of  the  christian  church  in  the  time  of  the  first 
most  famous  general  assembly  of  it,  the  Council  of  Nice,  yea 
(to  go  no  higher  up,  though  safely  I  might)  he  must  as  cer- 
tainly, have  separated  from  the  whole  catholic  church  in  the 
days  of  the  holy  bishop  and  martyr  Cyprian  upon  this  very 
scruple  of  the  government,  as  Novatus  did  upon  another  occa- 
sion. 
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When  Mr.  Wilson  undertook  to  publish  several 
pieces  of  Archbishop  Leiohton,  from  the  manu- 
scripts in  which  they  had  so  long  lain  concealed, 
having  heard  of  the  high  esteem  I  have  long  pro- 
fessed for  the  writings  of  that  excellent  person,  he 
entreated  me  that  I  would  revise  them,  and  if  I  ap- 
prove the  publication,  would  introduce  them  into 
the  world  by  a  recommendatory  preface.  The  last 
of  these  requests  I  absolutely  refused,  knowing  how 
very  unworthy  I  am  to  pretend,  by  my  suffrage,  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  reputation  and  acceptance  of 
what  came  from  the  pen  of  so  eminently  great  and 
good  a  man :  and  the  more  I  know  of  him,  and  of 
myself,  the  more  deeply  sensible  I  must  be  of  this. 
But  with  the  former  request  I  cheerfully  complied, 
though  my. various  and  important  business  would 
have  furnished  a  very  plausible  excuse  for  declining  - 
it.  I  apprehended  that  these  pieces  were  not  very 
large,  and  I  knew  that,  like  all  the  other  remains  of 
our  incomparable  Author,  they  were  not  designed 

•  Drawn  up  for  the  Edition  of  Archbishop  Leighton's  Exposi-^ 
tory  Works,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  published  by  David  Wilson, 
Edinburgh,  1748. 
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for  the  press ;  so  that  it  was  probable  they  were 
written  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  considering  how 
well  he  knew  the  value  of  time,  and  how  entirely  he 
was  superior  to  popular  applause  in  all  his  oompo- 
sitions  for  the  pulpit,  as  most  of  these  were.  The 
numberless  errors  which  I  had  observed  in  the  first 
edition  of  all  his  English  works,  by  which  the  sense 
of  many  passages  is  absolutely  destroyed,  and  that 
of  scores  and  hundreds  very  much  obscured,  made 
me  the  more  ready  to  attempt  the  paying  this  littlo 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  which  no  words  or 
actions  can  fully  express ;  and  I  was  morally  cer; 
tain,  that  whatever  came  from  such  a  pen,  would  be 
so  entertaining  and  improving,  that  I  could  not  fail 
of  being  immediately  and  abundantly  rewarded  for 
whatever  pains  it  might  cost  me  to  prepare  it  for 
the  Public. 

When  these  manuscripts  came  to  my  hands^  I 
found  new  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  the  task  I 
had  undertaken,  which  indeed  was  welcome  to  me 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  I  perceived  it 
must  be  laborious.  The  papers  which  w^re  sent 
me,  were  copies  of  others,  which  I  suppose,  were 
transcribed  firom  short-hand  notes,  which  some  skil- 
ful writer  had  happily  taken  firom  the  Archbishop's 
mouth.  They  were  beyond  comparison  more  inac- 
curate than  those  of  his  printed  works,  which  are 
most  remarkably  so,  and  yet  they  contained  such 
inimitable  traces  of  sweet  natural  eloquence,  and  of 
genuine  and  lively  piety,  as  speak  the  author  far 
more  certainly,  than  the  most  exact  resemblance  of 
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what  was  known  to  be  bis  bandwritin^^  could  poa** 
sibly  have  done. 

Besides  a  large  collection  of  letters,  of  wbich  I 
sball  afterwards  speak,  tbe  papers  consisted  of  his 
meditations  and  expositions  on  Psalm  xxxix.,  on  part 
of  Ram.  xii.,  and  tbe  wbole  sixtb  of  Isaiah.  On  tbi« 
last  sublime  and  instrnctiTO  portion  of  scripture, 
tbere  were  tbree  distinct  expositions,  delivered,  as 
I  suppose,  at  different  places;  tbe  latter  being,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  supplemental  to  tbe  former,  yet 
so  tbat  additions  were  made  to  almost  every  verse, 
and  sometimes  tbe  same  tbings  wbicb  bad  been 
said  before,  expressed  in  a  different  manner.  I 
judged  it  consistent  witb  tbe  strictest  fidelity  owing 
to  tbe  works  of  so  illustrious  a  person,  (wbicb  abso- 
lutely forbad  my  adding  or  diminisbing  any  tbing) 
to  divide  tbem,  and  incorporate  tbem  into  one 
wbole;  wbicb  could  not  possibly  be  done,  witbout 
transcribing  tbe  pieces,  omitting  tbose  passages  in 
tbe  former,  tbat  were  afterwards  more  copiously  or 
more  correctly  expressed  in  tbe  latter,  and  inserting 
bere  and  tbere  a  line  or  two,  by  way  of  connexion, 
to  prevent  tbose  disagreeable  cbasms  wbicb  would 
otberwise  bave  defaced  mucb  of  its  beauty*  For 
the  rest,  tbe  reader  may  assure  bimself,  tbat  if 
(wbich  I  cannot  doubt)  these  papers  came  genuine 
into  my  band,  they  are  now  entirely  so,  in  every 
sentence,  and  in  every  clause ;  for  in  those  very 
few  places  where  tbe  sense  was  to  me  absolutely 
unintelligible,  and  tbe  construction  incurably  un* 
grammatical^  I  chose  rather  to  drop  such  imperfect 
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fragments,  than  by  uncertain  additions  of  my  own» 
to  run  the  risk  of  imputing  to  the  good  Archbishop, 
what  I  was  not  sure  he  ever  wrote.  Had  these 
fragments  contained  hints  of  any  things  curious  in 
criticism,  history,  or  controversy  of  any  kind,  I 
would  have  published  them  apart,  at  the  end  of 
these  volumes :  but  as  they  were  very  few,  and  like 
the  rest  of  his  writings,  entirely  of  a  devotional  and 
practijcal  nature,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
fbrmaUty  nearly  bordering  upon  impertinence,  to 
have  collected  and  inserted  them  in  such  a  manner. 

The  EthicO'Critical  meditatims  on  the  iv.,  xxxii.,  and 
cxxx.  Psahns,  abound  with  so  many  charming  sen- 
timents and  expressions,  that  I  could  not  but  desire 
the  English  reader  should  share  in  part  of  the  plea- 
sure they  had  given  me.  I  have  therefore  taken 
care  they  should  be  faithfiilly  translated,  and  have 
reviewed  the  version  with  as  much  accuracy  as  my 
other  engagements  would  allow.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  transfuse  the  inimitable  elegance  and 
strength  of  the  original  into  any  translation ;  but  he 
who  is  incapable  of  the  pleasure  of  using  that,  will,  I 
hope,  be  glad  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  eminently 
pious  reflections,  though  under  the  disadvantage  of 
a  dress  much  less  beautiful  and  ornamental. 

When  this  part  of  the  design  was  executed,  I 
was  insensibly,  by  an  ambiguity  of  expression  in 
the  proposals  printed  at  Edinburgh,  led  into  another 
labour,  much  greater  than  I  at  first  imagined  it 
would  have  proved,  I  mean  that  of  correcting  the 
quarto  edition  of  the  incomparable  commentary 
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upon  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  which  I  may  venture 
to  pronounce  the  most  faulty  piece  of  printing  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  language.  At 
first,  I  intended  only  to  have  noted  those  gross 
mistakes  which  quite  pervert  that  any  person  of 
common  penetration  must  see  to  have  been  the 
original  sense,  and  yet  are  taken  no  notice  of  in  the 
erroneous  table  of  errata.  But  afterwards  consider- 
ing what  an  embarrassment  it  is  to  common  readers, 
to  see  commas,  colons,  and  periods,  placed  almost 
in  a  promiscuous  disorder,  without  any  regard  to 
their  proper  signification,  which  is  the  case  here,  at 
least  in  every  ten  lines,  I  determined  to  go  over  the 
whole,  pen  in  hand,  and  correct  every  page  as  I 
would  have  done  a  proof  from  the  press. 

While  I  was  thus  employed,  I  observed  that  the 
confusion  which  many  have  complained  of  in  the 
Archbishop's  method,  and  which  I  myself  really 
thought  matter  of  some  just  complaint  too,  was  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  omitting  the  numeral 
marks,  which  should  denote  the  subordination  of 
heads,  and  this  where  some  of  them  are  inserted, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  increase  the  perplexity.  And  it 
also  very  frequently  results  from  the  neglect  of  giv- 
ing a  proper  view  at  first  of  the  method  proposed, 
and  which  was  worst  of  all,  in  not  a  few  places, 
from  placing  the  number  of  the  head,  instead  of  the 
head  itself.  This  perhaps  was  done  with  design  in 
the  first  copy,  to  save  the  trouble  of  writing  it  over 
again;  but  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  the 
r^der,  as  it  most  naturally  leads  him  to  mistake  the 
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first  sentence  of  the  enlargement,  for  the  head  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate. 

This  is  a  remark  which  is  applicable  to  many  of 
our  Author's  itermons ;  and  I  wish  it  had  been  more 
constantly  attended  to  in  that  valuable  edition  of 
them  published  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  Edinburgh  two 
years  ago,  in  comparison  of  which,  nevertheless,  it 
is  certain  that  neither  of  the  former  are  to  be  named. 
I  thought  it  no  unwarrantable  liberty  at  all,  but  a 
high  point  of  justice,  to  supply  with  my  pen  what  is 

00  evidently  deficient,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
condemned  for  venturing,  as  I  was  expressly  de- 
sired to  do,  here  and  there  to  exchange  a  Scots 
word  or  phrase  for  an  English  one,  certainly  of  the 
same  signification,  and  more  generally  understood. 

1  thought  that  to  have  distinguished  all  these  cor- 
rections by  different  characters,  crotchets  or  inverted 
commas,  would  have  injured  the  beauty  of  the  im- 
pressions, and  might  have  looked  like  a  little  affec- 
tation of  making  a  vain  parade  of  what  I  have  done. 
If  any  are  curious  enough  to  desire  exactly  to  know 
It,  they  may  get  surer  information,  by  comparing 
this  edition  with  the  former,  by  which  they  may 
judge  of  the  little,  but,  as  I  thought,  very  necessary 
freedoms  taken  with  the  manuscript  pieces.  And  if 
any  perceive,  as  I  suppose  most  observant  Readers 
that  make  the  comparison,  will,  that  the  Comrnen** 
tary  upon  Peter,  now  reads  in  a  much  rounder, 
clearer  and  pleasanter  manner  than  it  before  did ; 
they  will  only  reflect  how  much  a  multitude  of  little 
negligencies  and  errors,  each  of  them  seeming  in 
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itself  minutely  and  inconsiderably  small,  may  affeot 
the  beauty^  character,  and  use  of  a  work  in  whioh 
they  are  found. 

On  the  whole,  the  preparing  these  volumes  for 
the  press,  hath  generally  taken  up  a  little  of  my 
time  in  the  intervals  of  other  business,  daily  for 
several  months ;  but  I  am  far  from  repenting  the 
labour  I  have  bestowed  upon  it.  The  delight  and 
edification  which  I  have  found  in  the  writings  of  this 
ioonderfiil  man,  for  such  I  must  deliberately  call  him, 
would  have  been  a  full  equivalent  for  my  pains, 
separate  from  all  prospect  of  that  effect  which  they 
might  have  upon  others.  For  truly  I  know  not  that 
I  have  ever  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  reviewing 
any  of  them,  but  even  amidst  that  interruption 
which  a  critical  examination  of  the  copy  would  na- 
turally give^  I  have  felt  some  impressions  which  I 
could  wish  always  to  retain.  I  can  hardly  forbear 
saying,  as  a  considerable  philosopher  and  eminent 
divine,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  an  intimate 
correspondence  and  friendship,  said  to  me  in  a  letter 
long  ago*,  and  when  my  acquaintance  with  our 
Author's  works  was  but  beginning,  ''  There  is  a 
''  spirit  in  Archbishop  Ldghton  I  never  met  with  in 
''  any  human  writings ;  nor  can  I  read  many  lines  in 
**  them  without  being  moved/' 

Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  When, 
but  in  the  sacred  oracles,  I  have  ever  found  such 
heart-afifecting  lessons  of  simplicity  aud  humility, 
candour  and  benevolence,  exalted  piety,  without 

*  April  10, 1740.    His  lUv^teai  Dr.  Henty  BlUei,  t.HJL 
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the  least  tincture  of  enthusiasm^  and  an  entire  mor- 
tification to  every  earthly  interest,  without  any 
mixture  of  splenetic  resentment.  Nor  can  I  ever 
sufficiently  admire  that  artless  manner  in  which  he 
lays  open,  as  it  were,  his  whole  breast  to  the  reader, 
and  shows,  vdthout  seeming  to  be  at  all  conscious 
of  it  himself,  all  the  various  graces  that  can  adorn 
and  ennoble  the  Christian,  running  like  so  many 
veins  of  precious  ore  in  the  rich  mine  where  they 
grew.  And  hence,  if  I  mistake, not,  is  that  wonder- 
ful energy  of  his  discourses,  obvious  as  they  seem, 
unadorned  as  they  really  are,  which  I  have  observed 
to  be  owned  by  persons  of  eminent  piety  in  the 
most  different  ranks,  and  amidst  all  the  variety  of 
education  and  capacity  that  can  be  imagined.  As 
every  eye  is  struck  by  consummate  beauty,  though 
in  the  plainest  dress,  and  the  sight  of  such  an  object 
impresses  much  more  than  any  laboured  description 
of  complexion,  features,  or  air,  or  any  harangue  on 
the  nicest  rules  of  proportion  which  could  come  into 
consideration ;  so,  in  the  works  of  this  great  adept 
in  true  Christianity,  we  do  not  so  much  hear  of  good- 
ness, as  see  it  in  its  most  genuine  traces ;  see  him  a 
living  image  of  his  Divine  Master,  for  such  indeed 
his  writings  show,  I  had  almost  said,  demonstrate 
him  to  have  been,  by  such  internal  characters  as 
surely  a  bad  man  could  not  counterfeit,  and  no  good 
man  can  so  much  as  suspect. 

Where  the  matter  is  so  remarkably  excellent,  a 
wise  and  pious  reader  will  not  be .  over  solicitous 
about  the  style ;  yet  I  think  he  will  find  it  in  these 
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compositions,  fkr  above  any  reasonable  contempt  .or 
censure.  When  I  consider  what  the  prevailing 
taste  was  a  century  ago  in  this  respect,  I  have  often 
wondered,  at  the  many  true  beauties  of  expression 
that  occur  in  these  pieces,  and  the  general  freedom 
from  those  false  and  fanciful  ornaments,  if  they  stre 
to  be  called  ornaments,  which  Qccur  in  contempo- 
rary authors.  On  the.  whole,  the  style  wonderfully 
suits  the  sentiments ;  and  however  destitute  of  the 
flights  of  oratory,  has  such  a  dignity  s^nd  force  nun- 
gled  with  that  simplicity,  which  i^  to  be  sure,  its 
chief  characteristic ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  it.  has 
often  reminded  me  of  that  soft  and  sweet  eloquence 
of  Ulysses,  which  Homer  *  describes  as  falling  lik<& 
flakes  of  snow ;  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  pursue 
the  similitude,  I  could  add,  like  that,  it  penetrates 
deep  into  the  mind^  too,  and  tends  to  enrich  and 
fructify,  it. 

It  is  chiefly  tiie.  practical  pi^eacher  that  shines  in 
these  lectures,  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  judicious 
expositor  will, also  appear,,  and  appear  most  to  the 
most  competent  judges.  There  is  a  sort  of  criticisnpi 
on  the  sacred  writings,  which  none  but  an  eminently 
good  man  can  attain ;  and  if  I  am  at  all  capable  ojf 
judging  concerning  it,  it  remarkably  reigns  here. 
We  find  indeed  little  of  that  laborious  sifting  of 
words  and  syllables,  in  which  some  have  worn. out 
so  much  time  and  pains,  if  not  to  no  purpose  at  all, 
(for  I  will  not  assert  thajt,)  at  least  to  purposes  very 
low  and  inconsiderable,  when. compared. with  those 
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which  our  Author  pursues  and  attains.  The  reader 
will,  I  think,  find  great  light  poured  on  many  very 
difficult  passaged,  especially  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and  often  by  a 
few  weighty  words.  But  these  hints  are  generally 
very  short;  for  the  good  Author  appears  to  have 
lopped  off  every  thing  as  superfluous,  which  did  not 
immediately  tend  to  make  his  readers  better,  or 
xather  to  have  had  a  heart  so  entirely  possessed 
with  this  desire,  that  nothing  else  ever  offered  itself 
to  his  view.  Whatever  of  an  ornamental  kind  is  to 
•be  found  in  these  practical  parts  of  the  work,  which 
certainly  constitute  more  than  six  sevenths  of  the 
whole,  appears  to  have  been  quite  unlaboured  and 
unsought;  but  it  conduces  much  to  our  entertain*- 
ment,  and  I  hope  in  its  consequence  to  our  improve- 
ment, that  the  Author  had  naturally  a  very  fine  ima- 
gination; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  his 
works  abound  with  a  charming  variety  of  beautiful 
'figures,  springing  up  most  naturally  from  his  sub- 
jects, and  so  adding  some  graces  of  novelty,  to 
thoughts  in  themselves  most  obvious  and  common; 
On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  God  will  be 
pleased  to  bless  the  publication  of  these  pieces,  in 
these  circumstances,  as  an  occasion  of  reviving  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  promoting  the  interest  of  true 
Christianity.  It  has  appeared  to  me  a  memorable 
event,  that  when  the  extreme  modesty  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  had  been  inexorable  to  all  the  en- 
treaties of  his  many  friends,  to  print  something  dur- 
ing his  life^  so  many  of  bis  precious  rratains  should 
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with  sach  solicitude  be  gleaned  up  after  death,  and 
aome  of  them  more  than  threescore  years  after  it ; 
and  that  they  should  be  read  with  such  high  esteem 
and  delight,  as  it  is  plain  many  of  them  have  been, 
by  persons  of  the  most  different  denominations 
throughout  Great  Britain.  I  am  rery  sensible  of  it 
as  an  honour  done  to  me  in  the  course  of  Divine 
Provid^ce,  that  the  task  I  have  here  executed^ 
should  so  very  unexpectedly  be  devolved  upon  me. 
I  have  no  property  at  all  in  the  work,  nor  the  least 
secular  interest  in  its  success :  what  I  have  done 
was  entirely  the  result  of  love  to  the  Author's  me« 
mory,  and  concern  for  the  public  good :  but  I  shall 
be  gloriously  rewarded,  if  the  labour  I  have  be- 
stowed upon  it,  be  the  occasion  of  promoting  those 
great  ends  which  animated  the  discourses  and 
actions  of  the  holy  man,  who  has  now  dwelt  so  long 
among  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  that  world  after 
which  he  so  ardently  aspired,  while  yet  amongst 
mortals.  And  let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I 
have  some  secret  hope  this  publication,  in  these  ci  - 
eumstances,  may,  among  other  good  effects,  promote 
that  spirit  of  Catholicism,  for  which  our  Author 
was  so  remarkable,  and  extend  it  among  various 
denominations  of  Christians,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  our  island.  If  the  sincerest  lan- 
guage or  actions  can  express  the  disposition  of  the 
heart,  it  will  here  be  apparent,  that  a  diversity  of 
judgment,  with  regard  to  Episcopacy,  and  several 
forms  both  of  discipline  and  worship  connected  with 
it,  have  produced  in  my  mind  no  alienation,  no  in- 
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difference  towsLrdsArchbishapLeigiaan,  nor  prevented 
my  delightiDg  in  his  works,  and  profiting  by  them. 
In  this  respect  I  trust  my  brethren  in  Scotland  will, 
for  their  own  sake,,  and  that  of.  religion  in  general, 
show  the  like  candour.  On  the  other  side,  as  I 
have  observed  with  great  pleasure  and  thankfulnisss 
bow  much  many  of  the.  established  clergy  in  this 
part  of  Britain  are  advancing  in  moderation  towards 
their  dissenting  brethren,  I  am  fully  assured  they 
will  not  like  these  excellent  pieces  the  worse,  for 
having  passed  through  my  hand.  It  is  truly  my 
grief,  that  any  thing  should  divide  me  from  the 
fullest  communion  with  those  to  whom  I  am  united 
in. bonds. of  as  tender  affection  as  I  bear  to  any  of 
my  fellow  Christians.  And  it  is  my  daily  prayer, 
that  God  will  by  his  gentle,  but  powerful  influence 
on  our  minds,  mutually  dispose  us  more  and  more 
for  such  a  further  union,  as  may  most  effectually 
consolidate  the  Protestant  cause,  establish  the 
throne  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  remove  the  scan- 
dals our.divisions  have  occasioned,  and  strengthen 
our  hands  in  those  efforts  by  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing, and  might  then,  I  hope,  more  successfully  at- 
tempt the  service  of  our  common  Christianity.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  desire  most  sincerely  to  bless  God 
for  any  advances  that  are  made  towards  it ;  and  I 
cannot  forbear  to  illustrate  and  confirm  my  thoughts 
on  this  head,  by  inserting  the  elegant  words  of  a 
most  worthy  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  as  I  have  lately 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  them  from  his  own  pen. 
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I  conceal  Us  name,  and  therefore  hope  it  is  no  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  friendship,  to  insert  at  large  a 
passage  from  a  familiar  letter,  which,  if  it  warms 
my  reader's  breast  as  it  did  mine,  will  be  not  only 
an  entertainment,   but  a  blessing  to  many,  and 
which  is  as  suitable  a  conclusion  of  this  preface,  as 
if  it  had  been  written  in  that  view.     "  I  am  glad," 
says  he,  "  that  Christianity  begins  to  be  so  well 
**  understood  and  taught  by  so  many  men  of  parts 
*^  and  learning  in  all  sects,  the  fruits  of  which  ap- 
''  pear  in  a  candour  and  charity  unknown  to  all  ages 
'*  of  the  Church,  except  the  primitive,  I  had  almost 
**  said,  the  apostolic  age.     Poes  not  this  give  you  u 
"  prospect,  though  perhaps  still  very  distant,  of  the 
*'  completion  of  the  famous  prophecy  that  speaks  of 
^'  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together  in  the 
'*  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ?   Lions  there  have  been 
*^  hitherto  in  all  churches,  but  too  many  fierce, 
''  greedy,  and  blood-thirsty  lions,  though  often  dis- 
*'  guised  iike  lambs,  and  some  lambs  there  have 
"  been,  simple  enough  to  think  it  expedient  for  the 
**  flock,  to  assume  the  habit  and  terror  of  lions ;  but 
"  I  hope  they  now  begin  to  undeceive  themselves* 
"  and  to  consider  Christianity  as  intending  to  bring 
"  back  the  world  to  that  state  of  innocence  which  it 
"  enjoyed  before  the  fall,  when  in  one  and  the  same 
"  paradise,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton, 

■  Frisking  play'd 

All  beasts  of  th'  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase, 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid. 
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'^  To  attain  this  happy  state/'  continues  this  amiable 
writer^  *'  all  Christians  should  unite  their  endea- 
"  yours,  and  instead  of  looking  out  for  and  insisting 
''  upon  points  of  difference  and  distinction,  seek  for 
*'  those  ouly  in  ^hich  they  do  or  may  agree.  They 
''  may  at  least  sow  the  seeds  of  peace  and  unity^ 
<<  though  they  should  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it 
'*  in  this  world.  Blessed  are  the  peaee^makers,  says 
**  Prince  of  peace,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
*'  of  Qod.  An  appellation  infinitely  more  honourable 
*'  than  that  of  pastor,  bishop,  archbishop,  patriarch; 
'^  cardinal,  or  pope,  attended  with  a  recompense 
''.infinitely  surpassing  the  richest  revenues  of  the 
'^  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity."  I  join  my  hearty 
wishes  and  prayers  with  those  of  my  much  esteemed 
friend,  that  we  may  all  more  and  more  deserve  this 
character,  and  attain  this  its  reward. 

P.  Doddridge. 

iVof/Aamp/cw,  April  26, 1748. 
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ChapTEE  I.   y^RSE  1. 


Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesuii  Christ,  to  the  Btranjgrers  scattered  thronj^hout 
PoDtiis,  Gahtia,  Cappadocia,  Ana,  and  Bithjoia. 

JLHE  grace  of  Grod  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  a  tender  plant  in 
a  strange  unkindly  soil ;  and  therefore  cannot  well  prosper  and 
grow,  without  much  care  and  pains,  and  that  of  a  skilful  hand, 
and  which  hath  the  art  of  cherishing  it:  for  this  end  hath  Gh>d 
given  the  constant  ministry  of  the  word  to  his  Churdi,  not 
only  for  the  first  work  of  conversion,  but  also  for  confirming 
and  increasing  of  his  grace  in  the  hearts  of  his  children. 

And  though  the  extraordinary  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Apostles,  had  principally  the  farmer  for  their  chaige — the 
converting  of  unbelievers,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  so  the  plant- 
ing of  churches,  to  be  after  kept,  and  watered  by  others,  (as 
the  apostle  intimates,  1  Cor.  iii.  6. ;)  yet  did  they  not  n^lect 
the  other  work  of  strengthening  the  grace  of  Grod  begun  in  the 
new  converts  of  those  times,  both  by  revisiting  them,  and  ex- 
horting them  in  person,  as  they  could,  and  by  the  supply  of 
their  writing  to  them  when  absent. 

Voi^  I.  B 
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And  the  benefit  of  tliis  extends  (not  by  accident,  but  by 
the  purpose  and  good  providence  of  God)  to  the  Church  of 
Grod  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

This  excellent  Epistle  (full  of  evangelical  doctrine  and 
apostolical  authority),  is  a  brief,  and  yet  very  dear  summary 
both  of  the  consolations  and  instructions  needful  for  the  en* 
couragement  and  direction  of  a  Christian  in  his  journey  to 
heaven,  elevating  his  thoughts  and  desires  to  that  happiness, 
and  strengthening  him  against  all  oppoation  in  the  way,  both 
that  of  corruption  within,  and  temptations  and  afflictions  from 
without 

The  heads  of  doctrine  contained  in  it,  are  many,  but  the 
midn  that  are  most  insisted  (Hi,  are  these  three,  faithy  obedi- 
ence^ and  patience ;  to  establish  them  in  believing,  to  direct 
them  in  doing,  and  to  comfort  them  in  suffering.  And  be- 
cause the  first  is  the  ground-work  and  support  of  the  other 
two,  this  first  chapter  is  much  occupied  with  persuading  them 
of  the  truth  of  the  mystery  which  they  had  received  and  did 
believe,  viz.^  their  redemption  and  salvaticm  by  Christ  Jesus ; 
that  inheritance  of  immortality  bought  by  his  blood  for  them, 
and  the  evidence  and  stability  of  their  right  and  title  to  it 

And  then  he  uses  this  belief,  this  assurance  of  the  glory  to 
come,  as  the  great  persuasive  to  the  other  two,  both  to  holy 
obedience,  and  constant  patience,  ranee  nothing  can  be  too 
much  mther  to  forego  or  undergo,  either  to  do  or  to  suffer, 
.f(Mr  the  attainment  of  that  blessed  state. 

And  as  from  the  consideration  of  that  object  and  matter  of 
tlie  hqpe  of  believers,  he  encourages  to  patience,  and  exhorteth 
to  holiness  in  this  chapter  in  general,  so,  in  the  following 
chapters,  he  expresses  more  particularly,  both  the  universal, 
and  special  duties  of  Christians,  both  in  doing  and  suflering, 
often  setting  before  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  the  matchless 
examine  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  greatness  of  thdr  engage- 
ment to  follow  him. 

In  the  first  two  verses,  we  have  the  Inscription  and 
Salutation^  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles. 
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The  Inscription  hath  the  author  and  the  addresSy'^ibom 
whom,  and  to  whom.  The  Author  of  this  Epistle  is  design 
nated  by  Imname — Peter,  and  his  calling — an  apostle* 

We  shall  not  insist  upon  his  name,  that  it  was  imposed  by 
Christ)  or  what  is  its  signification:  this  the  Evangetbts  teaeh 
us,  John  i.  40.  Matt  xvi.  18. 

By  that  which  is  spoken  of  him  in  divers  passages  of  the 
Gospel^  he  is  very  remarkable  amongst  the  Apostles,  both  for 
his  graces,  and  his  fEdUngs ;  eminent  in  zeftl  and  courage^  and 
yet  stiunbling  oft  in  his  forwardness,  and  once  grossly  fallings 
And  these  by  the  providence  of  Grod  being  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, give  a  diedc  to  the  eLcess  of  Rome's  conceit  concerning 
this  apostle.  Their  extolling  and  exalting  him  above  the  rest, 
is  not  for  his  cause,  much  less  to  the  honour  of  his  Lord  and 
master  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  is  injured  and  dishonoiffed  by  it ; 
but  it  is  in  favour  <^  themselves.  Ab  Alexander  distinguished 
his  two  friends,  that  the  one  was  a  friend  of  Alexander^  the 
other  a  friend  of  the  kingy  the  preferment  which  th^  give 
this  Apostle,  is  not  in  good  will  to  Peter,  but  in  the  desire  of 
primacy.  But  whatsoever  he  was,  they  would  be  much  in 
pain  to  prove  Rome^s  ri^t  to  it  by  succession.  And  if  ever  it 
had  any  such  right,  we  may  confidently  say,  it  has  forfeited  it 
long  ago,  by  departing  from  St.  Peter^s  footsteps,  and  from 
his  faith,  and  retaining  too  much  those  things  wherein  he  was 
faulty:  namely, 

His  imwillingness  to  hear  of,  and  consent  to,  Christ^s  sufler- 
ing8,-^his  Master,  spare  thyself ,  or  Far  be  it  from  thee,^^in 
those  they  are  like  him ;  for  thus  they  would  disbtmlen  and 
exempt  the  Church  trom  the  cross,  from  the  real  cross  oi 
Afflictions,  and,  instead  of  that,  have  nothing  but  painted,  or 
carved,  or  gilded  crosses ;  these  they  are  content  to  embrace, 
and  wmdiip  too,  but  cannot  endure  to  hear  of  the  other. 
Instead  of  the  cross  of  affliction,  they  make  the  crown  or 
mitre  the  badge  of  their  Church,  and  will  have  it  known  by 
prosperity,  and  outward  pomp ;  and  so  turn  the  church  mili- 
tant, into  the  Church  triumphant,  not  considering  that  it  is 

B3 
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BabyloD^s  voice,  not  the  ChurcVs,  I  sit  <u  a  queen^  and  shall 
see  no  sorrow. 

Again,  they  are  like  him  in  his  saying  on  the  mount  at 
Christ^s  transfiguration,  when  he  knew  not  what  he  said.  It  is 
good  to  be  here :  so  they  have  little  of  the  true  glory  of  Christ, 
but  the  false  glory  of  that  monarchy  on  their  seven  hills :  It  is 
good  to  be  here,  say  they. 

Again,  in  their  undue  striking  with  the  sword,  not  the  ene- 
mies, as  he,  but  the  faithful  friends  and  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ.     But  to  proceed. 

We  see  here  Peter's  office  or  title,— •an  apostle ;  not  chief 
bishop*  Some  in  their  glossing  have  been  so  impudent  as  to 
add  that  beside  the  text ;  though  in  diap.  v.  ver.  4.  he  gives 
that  title  to  Christ  alone,  and  to  himself  only  fellow  elder; 
and  here,  not  prince  of  the  apostles^  but  an  apostle,  restored 
and  re-established  after  his  fall,  by  repentance,  and  by  Christ 
himself  after  his  own  death  and  resurrection.  (See  John  xxi.) 
Thus  we  have  in  our  Apostle  a  singular  instance  of  human 
frailty  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  sweetness  of  divine  grace  on 
the  other.  Free  and  rich  grace  it  is  indeed,  that  forgives  and 
swallows  up  multitudes  of  sins,  of  the  greatest  sins,  not  only 
sins  before  conversion,  as  to  St.  Paul,  but  foul  offences  com- 
mitted after  conversion,  as  to  David,  and  to  this  Apostle ;  not 
only  once  raising  them  from  the  dead,  but  when  they  fall, 
stretching  out  the  same  hand,  and  raising  than  again,  and 
restraing  them  to  their  station,  and  comforting  them  in  it  by 
his  free  Spirit,  as  David  prays ;  not  only  to  cleanse  polluted 
day,  but  to  work  it  into  vessels  of  honour,  yea,  of  the  most 
defiled  shape  to  make  the  most  refined  vessels,  not  vessels  of 
honour  of  the  lowest  sort,  but  for  the  highest  and  most  honour- 
able services,  vessels  to  bear  his  own  precious  name  to  the 
nati<M)s ;  making  tl^  most  unworthy  and  the  most  unfit,  fit  by 
his  grace  to  be  his  messengers. 

Of  Jesus  Christ,]  Both  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his 
apostleship,  as  Christ  is  called  Alpha  and  Omega  ;  chosen  and 
called  by  him,  and  called  to  this-— to  preach  him,  and  salvation 
wrought  by  hbi. 
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AposUe  of  Jems  ChrisW]  Sent  by  him  and  the  message  no 
other  than  his  name,  to  make  that  known.  And  what  this 
apoBtleship  was  then,  after  some  extraordinary  way,  befitting 
these  first  times  of  the  Grospel,  the  ministry  of  the  wcard  in 
ordinary  is  now,  and  therefore  an  employment  of  more  diffi- 
culty and  excellency  than  is  usually  conceived  by  many,  not 
only  of  those  who  look  upon  it,  but  even  of  those  who  are 
exercised  in  it ; — to  be  ambassadors  for  the  greatest  of  kings, 
and  upon  no  mean  employment,  that  great  treaty  of  peace  and 
reconcilement  betwixt  him  and  mankind.     V.  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

This  Epistle  is  directed  to  the  Meet,  who  are  described 
here,  by  their  temporal  and  by  their  spiritual  conditions.  The 
one  hath  very  much  dignity  and  comfort  in  it ;  the  other  hath 
neither,  but  rather  the  contrary  of  both ;  and  therefore  the 
Apostle,  intending  their  comfort,  mentions  the  one  but  in  pass- 
ing, to  signify  to  whom  particularly  he  sent  his  Epistle ;  but 
the  other  is  that  which  he  would  have  their  thoughts  dwell 
upon,  and  therefore  he  prosecutes  it  in  his  following  discourse. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  order  of  the  words,  their  temporal  con- 
dition is  but  inteijected ;  for  it  is  said.  To  the  Meet,  first,  and 
then,  To  the  strangers  scattered^  &c.  And  he  would  have 
this  as  it  were  drowned  in  the  o^er^^According  to  the  fore* 
knowledge  of  God  the  Father. 

That  those  dispersed  strangers  who  dwelt  in  the  countries 
here  named,  were  Jews,  appears,  if  we  look  to  the  foregoing 
Epistle,  where  the  same  word  is  used,  and  expressly  appro- 
priated to  the  Jews.  James  i.  1.  St.  Peter  in  Gal.  ii.  is  called 
an  Apostle  of  the  circumcision^  as  exercising  his  apostleship 
most  towards  them;  and  there  is  in  some  passages  of  this 
Epistle,  somewhat  which,  though  belonging  to  all  Christians, 
yet  hath,  in  the  strain  and  way  of  expression,  a  particular 
fitness  to  the  believing  Jews,  as  being  particularly  verified  in 
them,  which  was  spoken  of  their  nation,  chap.  ii.  ver.  9,  10. 

Some  argue  from  the  name.  Strangers,  that  the  Gentiles  are 
here  meant,  which  seems  not  to  be ;  for  proselyte  Gentiles 
were  indeed  called  strangers  in  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  Jews  \ 
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but  were  not  the  Jews  stnmgere  in  these  places — Pontus,  Galar- 
tia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia? — ^Not  strangers  dwelling 
together  in  a  prosperous  flourishing  condition,  as  a  well-planted 
eolonj)  but  strangers  of  the  disperdonj  scattered  to  and  fro. 
Their  dispersion  was  partly,  first  by  the  As^rian  captivity, 
and  after  that  by  the  Babylonish,  and  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans ;  and  it  mig^t  be  in  these  very  times  increased  by  the 
believing  Jews  flying  from  the  hatred  and  persecution  raised 
against  them  at  home. 

The  places  hare  mentioned,  through  which  they  were  dis- 
persed, are  all  in  Asia*  So  Asia  here,  is  Asia  the  lesser 
Where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  of  those  who  heard 
St.  Peter,  Acts  5.  9-,  are  said  to  be  of  those  regions.  And  if 
any  of  the  number  then  converted  were  amongst  these  dispersed, 
die  comfort  was  no  doubt  the  more  grateful  from  the  hand  of 
the  same  Apostle  by  whom  they  were  first  converted ;  but  this 
is  only  conjecture.  Though  divine  truths  are  to  be  recdved 
equally  from  every  minister  alike,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
fliat  there  is  something  (we  know  not  what  to  call  it)  of  a  more 
acceptable  reception  of  those  who  at  first  were  the  means  of 
bringing  men  to  God,  than  of  others ;  like  the  opinion  some 
have  of  physicians  whom  they  love. 

The  Apostle  comforts  these  strangers  of  this  dispersion,  by 
the  spiritual  union  which  they  obtained  by  effectual  calling ; 
and  so  calls  off  their  eyes  from  thdr  outward,  dispersed,  and 
despised  condition,  to  look  above  that,  as  hig^  as  the  epnng  of 
their  happiness,  the  free  love  and  election  of  God.  Scattered 
in  the  countries,  and  yet  gathered  in  Ckxl'^s  eiecdcm,  chosen  or 
picked  out ;  strangers  to  men  amongst  whom  they  dwelt,  but 
known  and  foreknown  to  Gtxl ;  removed  from  their  own 
country  to  which  men  have  naturally  an  unalterable  affection, 
but  heirs  made  of  a  better,  (as  follows,  ver.  3,  4 ;)  and  having 
within  them  the  evidence  both  of  eternal  election  and  of  that 
expected  salvation,  the  Spirit  of  holiness^  (ver.  2.)  At  the 
best,  a  Christian  is  but  a  stranger  here,  set  him  where  you 
wUl,  as  our  Apostle  teacheth  after ;   and  it  is  his  privil^e  that 
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he  18  80 ;  and  when  he  thinks  not  so,  he  forgets  and  dispengeB 
himself;  he  descends  far  below  his  quality,  when  he  is  much 
taken  with  any  Aing  in  this  place  of  his  exile. 

But  this  is  the  wisdom  of  a  Chrisdan,  when  he  can  aolaoe  fateu 
self  against  the  meacmess  of  his  outward  conditioB,  and  aay  kind 
of  discomfort  attending  it>  with  the  com£ortable  apsurance  of  Ao 
lofe  of  God,  that  he  hath  caUed  him  to  holiness,  given  hua  some 
measure <tf  it,  and  an  endeaTour  after  more;  and  by  this  n^ay  he 
conclude,  that  he  hath  ordained  him  unto  sahation.  If  either 
heisaAiangerwherehelives,or  as  a  stranger  deserted  of  his 
friends,  and  very  near  stripped  <^  all  outward  eomfixrts,  yet  may 
he  rgoice  hi  this,  that  the  eternal  undiangcable  lore  of  God» 
wlndiis  from  everlastiiig  to  eveiiasting,  is  sealed  to  bis  souL 
And  O  what  will  it  avttl  a  mm  to  be  compassed  about  with 
the  fitTour  of  the  wcnid,  to  sit  unmolested  in  his  own  home  and 
pos8esfli(His,  and  to  have  them  very  great  and  pleasant,,  to  be 
wefl  momed,  and  landed,  and  befriended,  and  yet  estranged  and 
severed  from  God,  not  having  any  token  of  his  epiaehl  late  ?    . 

To  the  EleeUl  The  Apostle  here  denominates  all  the  Chris* 
tians  to  whom  he  writes,  by  the  condition  of  true  believers^ 
calling  them  Elect  and  Sanctified^  fcc*,  and  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul  writes  in  the  same  style  in  his  Epistles  to  the  dnirches. 
Not  that  all  in  these  churches  were  such  indeed,  but  because 
they  professed  to  be  sudi,  and  by  that  thsir  pcofearion  and 
calling  as  Christians,  ^y  were  obliged  to  be  such ;  and  as  many 
cf  diem  as  were  in  any  measure  true  to  that  thar  calling  wd 
pK^ession  wexe  really  suck  Berides,  it  would  senn  not  mi» 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  in  all  probability  tdleee  wouU  b? 
fewer  false  Christians,  and  the  number  of  true  believers  would 
be  usually  greata",  in  the  diurcfaes  in  those  primitive  times, 
than  now  in  the  best  reformed  diurdies :  because  there  could 
not  then  be  many  of  them  that  were  from  their  infancy  bred  in 
the  Christian  faith,  but  the  greatest*  part  were  such  as,  being  of 
years  of  discretion,  were,  by  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel,  coo^ 
verted  from  Paganism  and  Judaism  to  the  Christian  religion 
first,  and  made  a  deUberate  choice  of  it;  to  which  there  were 
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at  that  time  no  great  outward  enoouragements,  and  therelbre 
the  less  danger  of  multttudeB  of  hypocrites,  which,  as  vennin  in 
summer,  breed  most  in  the  time  of  the  Churches  prosperity. 
Thou^  no  nation  or  kingdom  had  then  universally  received 
the  jGEUth,  but  rather  hated  and  persecuted  it,  yet,  were  thei« 
even  then  amongst  them,  as  the  writings  of  the  Apostks  testify, 
fidse  Iwethren,  and  inordinate  walkers,  and  men  ci  cpmipt 
minds,  earthly-minded,  and  led  with  a  spirit  of  envy  and  con- 
tention and  vain-gkny . 

Although  the  question  that  is  moved  oonceming  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  all  the  members  of  a  true  visible  chuidi, 
csn  no  way  (as  I  conceive)  be  decided  fiom  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Ejnsdes ;  yet  certainly,  they  are  useful  to  teach  Christians 
and  Christian  diurches  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  their 
holy  profession  requires  of  them,  and  sharply  to  reprove  the 
gross  imlikeness  and  inconformity  that  is  in  the  most  part  of 
men,  to  the  daseriptkm  of  Christiana  As  there  be  some  that 
are  too  strait  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  being  and 
nature  of  the  visible  diurdi,  so,  certainly  the  greatest  part  of 
churches  are  too  loose  in  thdr  practice. 

FroHa  the  dissnnilitude  betwixt  our  churches  and  those,  we 
may  make  this  use  <^  reproof,  that  if  an  apostolical  Epistle 
were  to  be  directed  to  us,  it  ought  to  be  inscribed,  to  the  igno- 
rant, pK^Gaaie,  malicious,  ifc.  As  he,  who  at  the  hearii^  of 
the  Crospel  read,  said,  **  Either  this  is  not  the  Gospel,  <»*  we 
are  not  Ciaristians,^  so,  either  these  characters,  given  in  the  in* 
scriptioii  of  these  Epbtks,  are  not  true  eharactersy  or  we  are 
not  true  Christians. 

Vet.  9.  Elect,  accordinff  to  tl*  foreknowledfpe  of  God  tiie  Fsther,  ibnni|fh 
lanctifieatioa  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedkace,  and  sprinkliog  uf  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  verse  we  have  their  condition  and  the  causes  o(  it. — 
Their  condition  sanctified  and  justified ;  the  former  expressed 
by  obedience,  the  latter,  by  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
The  causes,  1.  Eternal  election,  «.  The  execution  of  thai 
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decree^  their  effectual  caUing^  whidi  (I  oonceiye)  is  meant  by 
Election  here,  the  selecting  them  out  of  the  world,  and  joining 
them  to  the  fellowship  of  the  c^ldren  of  Grod.  So  John  xv.  19. 
The  former,  Election^  is  particularly  ascribed  to  Grod  the 
Father,  the  latter,  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  Crod,  is  here  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their 
justification ;  and  so  the  whole  Trinity  concurring  dignify 
them  with  this  their  spiritual  and  happy  estate. 

First,  I  shall  discourse  of  these  separately,  and  then  of  their 
connexion.  I.  Of  the  State  itself,  and  1.  oi  Justification^  though 
named  last. 

This  sprinkling  has  respect  to  the  rite  of  the  legal  purifier- 
tion  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood ;  and  that  appositely,  for  these 
rights  of  sprinkling  and  blood,  did  all  point  out  this  blood  and 
this  sprinkling,  and  exhibited  this  true  ransom  of  souls,  which 
was  only  shadowed  by  them. 

The  use  and  end  of  sprinkling  were  purrfioaiion  and  expia^ 
tioHy  because  sin  merited  death,  and  the  pollutions  and  stains  of 
human  nature  were  by  sin.  Such  is  the  pollution,  that  it  can 
be  no  manner  of  way  washed  off  but  by  blood.  (Heb.  ix.  SS.) 
Neither  is  there  any  blood  able  to  purge  from  sin,  except  the 
most  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  called  (Acts  xx. 
9S.)  iht  bkod  of  God. 

That  the  stain  of  sin  can  be  washed  off  only  by  blood,  inti- 
mates that  it  merits  death ;  and  that  no  blood,  but  that  of  the 
Son  of  God,  can  do  it,  intimates,  that  this  stain  merits  eternal 
death ;  and  it  had  been  our  portion,  except  the  death  of  the 
eternal  Lord  of  life  had  freed  us  from  it. 

FiltHness  jieedis  sprinkling;  guiltiness  (such  as  deserves 
death)  needs  sprinkling  of  blood ;  and  the  death  it  deserves 
being  everlasting  death,  the  blood  must  be  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  eternal  Lord  of  life,  dying  to  free  us  from  the  sentence  of 
death. 

The  soul  (as  the  body)  hath  its  life,  its  health,  its  purity, 
and  the  contrary  of  these, — its  death,  diseases,  deformities,  and 
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impurity^  which  bekmg  to  it  as  to  their  first  subject,  aad  to  the 
body  by  participation. 

The  soul  and  body  of  all  mankind  are  stamed  by  the  pollu^ 
tion  of  sin.  The  impure  leprosy  of  the  soul,  is  not  a  spot  out- 
wardly, but  whoUy  inward;  hence,  as  the  corporal  leprosy  was 
purified  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  so  is  this.  Then  by  re- 
flecting, we  see  how  all  this  that  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  expresseth, 
is  necessary  to  justification.  1.  Christ  the  Mediator  betwixt 
God  and  man,  is  Goi  and  man.  S.  A  Mediator  not  only  in- 
terceding, but  also  satisfying  (Eph.  ii.  16.)  8.  This  satisfiu^- 
tion  doth  not  reconcile  us,  unless  it  be  applied :  therefore  there 
is  not  only  mention  of  blood  but  the  sprinkling  of  it.  The 
Spirit  by  faith  sprinkleth  the  soul,  as  with  hyssop,  wherewith 
the  sprinkling  was  made :  this  is  it  of  which  the  Project  speaks, 
(Tsa.  111.  15.)  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations;  and  whkh 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  prefers  above  all  legal  sprinklings, 
(Chap.  ix.  1^,  IS,  14,)  both  as  to  its  duratioii,  and  as  to  the 
excellency  of  its  eflfects. 

Men  are  not  easily  convinced  and  persuaded  of  the  deep 
stain  of  sm,  and  that  no  other  lavar  can  fetch  it  out,  but  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Some  who  have  moral 
resolutions  of  amendment,  dislike  at  least  gross  sins,  and  pur- 
pose to  avoid  them,  and  it  is  to  them  cleanness  enough  to 
reform  in  those  things ;  but  they  consider  not  what  becomes  of 
the  guiltiness  they  have  contracted  already,  and  how  that  shall 
be  purged,  how  their  natural  pollution  shall  be  taken  away.  Be 
not  deceived  in  this :  it  is  not  a  transient  sigh,  or  a  light  word, 
or  a  wish  of  God  forgive  me ;  no,  nor  the  highest  current  of 
repentance,  nor  that  which  is  the  truest  evidence  of  repentance, 
amendment;  it  is  none  of  these  that  purify  in  the  sight  c^ 
God,  and  expiate  wrath ;  they  are  all  imperfect  and  stained 
themselves,  cannot  stand  and  answer  for  themselves,  mudi  less 
be  of  value  to  counterpoise  the  former  guilt  of  sin.  The  very 
tears  of  the  purest  repentance,  unless  they  be  spnnkled  with 
this  blood,  are  impure ;  all  our  washings  without  this,  are  but 
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washings  of  the  bladunoor,  it  is  labour  in  vain.  Jer.  ii.  12S. 
Job  ix.  30,  31.  There  are  none  truly  purified  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  do  not  ^deavour  after  purity  of  heart  and  convert 
sation;  but  yet  it  is  the  blood  of  Christ  by  idhich  they  are 
all  made  fair,  and  there  is  no  spot  in  them.  Here  it  is  said, 
Elect  to  obedience ;  but  because  that  obedience  is  not  perfect, 
there  must  be  sfninkling  of  the  blood  too.  There  is  nothing 
in  religion  further  out  of  nature'^s  reach,  and  out  of  its  liking 
and  believing,  than  the  doctrine  of!  redemption  by  a  Saviour, 
and  a  crucified  Saviour, — by  Christ,  and  by  his  blood,  first 
died  on  the  cross  in  his  suffering,  and  then  sprinkled  on  the 
soul  by  his  Spirit.  It  is  easier  to  make  men  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  repentance  and  amendm^mt  of  life  (though  that  is 
very  difficult,)  than  of  this  purging  by  the  sprinkling  of  thia 
precious  bkx)d.  Did  we  see  how  needful  Christ  ia  to  us,  we 
j^uld  esteem  and  love  him  more. 

It  is  not  by  the  hearing  of  Christ  and  of  his  blood  in  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  Grospel;  it  is  not  by  the  sprinkling  of  water,  even 
that  water  which  is  the  sign  of  this  blood,  without  the  bkxxi 
itself  and  the  qxrinkling  of  it.  Many  are  present  where  it  is 
sprinkled,  and  yet  have  no  portion  in  it.  Look  to  this,  that  this 
Uood  be  sprinkled  on  your  souls,  that  the  destrojrii^;  aiigd 
may  pass  by  you.  There  is  a  generation  (not  some  few,  but 
a  generation)  deceived  in  this ;  they  aee  their  own  deceivers, 
pure  in  their  awn  eyes.  (Prov.  xxx.  1£.)  How  earnestly 
doth  David  pray.  Wash  me^  purge  me  with  hyssop  I  Though 
bathed  in  tears,  (PsaL  vi.  6.)  that  satisfied  not  z-^  Wash  thou  me* 
This  is  the  honourable  condition  of  the  saints,  that  they  arepu- 
rified  and  consecrated  unto  God  by  this  sprinkling;  yea,  they 
have  on  long  white  robes  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb* 
There  is  mention  indeed  of  great  tributatiofif  but  there  is  a 
double  comfort  joined  with  it.  1.  They  come  out  <tf  it ;  that 
tribulation  hath  an  end.  And,  S.  They  pass  from  that  to 
glory ;  (or  they  have  on  the  robe  of  candidates^  long  white 
robes  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb^  washed  white  in  bloods 
As  for  this  Mood,  it  is  nothing  but  purity  and  spotlessness. 
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bdng  stamed  with  no  m^  and  besides  hath  that  virtue  to  take 
away  the  stain  of  sin,  where  it  is  sprinkled.  My  well  be^ 
laved  is  white  and  ruddff,  saith  the  spouse ;  thus  in  his  death, 
ruddy  by  blooddied,  white  by  imiooence  and  purity  of  that 
blood. 

Shall  they  then  who  arepurified  by  this  blood,  return  to  live 
amcmg  the  swine,  and  tumble  with  them  in  the  puddle?  What 
gross  injury  were  this  to  themselves,  and  to  that  blood  by 
whidi  they  are  cleansed!  They  who  are  chosen  to  this 
sprinklings  are  likewise  chosen  to  obedience.  This  blood  pu- 
rifieth  the  heart ;  yea,  this  blood  ptargeth  our  consciences/ram 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  (Heb.  ix^*  14.) 

S.  Of  their  sanctification.  Elect  unto  obedience.]  It  is  easily 
understood  to  whom.  Whenobedieoce  to  Grodis  expressed  by 
the  simple  absolute  name  of  obedience,  it  teacheth  us  that  to 
him  alone  belongs  absolute  and  unlimited  obedience,  all  obedi- 
ence  by  all  creatures.  It  is  the  shame  and  misery  of  man,  that 
he  hath  departed  from  this  obedience,  that  we  are  become  sons 
of  disobedience ;  but  Grace,  renewing  the  hearts  of  believers, 
changeth  their  natures,  and  so  their  names,  and  makes  them 
children  of  obedience  (as  afterwards  in  this  chapter.)  As  this 
obedience  consists  in  the  receiving  Christ  as  our  Redeemer,  so 
also  at  the  same  time  as  our  Lord  or  King ;  there  is  an  entire 
rendering  up  of  the  whole  man  to  his  obedience.  This  obe^ 
dienoe,  then,  of  the  only-b^otten  Jesus  Christ,  may  well  be 
undaistood  not  as  his  actively ^  as  Beza  interprets  it,  but  objec^ 
tivefyi  as  S  Cor.  x.  6.  I  think  here  it  is  contained,  yea  chiefly 
understood  to  signify  that  obedience  which  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  calls  the  obedience  of  faiths  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  received,  (and  so  Christ  himself,) 
which  uniteth  the  believing  soul  to  Christ, — he  qninkles  it 
with  his  blood,  to  the  remission  of  sin,— and  which  is  the  root 
and  spring  of  all  future  obedience  in  the  Christian  life. 

By  obedience f  sanctification  is  here  intimated;  it  signifies 
thai,  both  habitual  and  active  obedience,  renovation  of  heart, 
and  conformity  to  the  divine  will.     The  mind  is  illuminate^ 
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by  the  Holy  GhoBt,  to  know  and  beUeye  the  divine  will ;  yea, 
this  faith  is  the  great  and  chief  part  of  obedience.  (See  Rom. 
i.  8.)  The  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  first  impressed  on  the  mind; 
hence  flows  out  pleasant  obedience,  and  full  of  love;  henoe 
all  the  affections,  and  the  whole  body,  with  its  members,  leam 
to  give  a  willing  obedience,  and  sulNnit  unto  God;  whereas 
before  they  resisted  him,  being  under  the  standard  of  Satan. 

This  obedience,  though  imperfect,  yet  hath  a  certain  (if  I 
may  so  say)  inqterfect  perfection.  It  is  universal  in  three 
manner  of  ways.  1.  In  the  subject.  ^  In  the  objects  8.  In 
the  duration :  the  whole  man  is  subjected  to  the  whole  law, 
and  that  c(»istantly  and  perseveringly. 

The  first  universality  is  the  cause  of  the  other :  beeakise  it  is 
not  in  the  t<H)gue  alme,  or  in  the  hand,  8fc.y  but  has  its  root  in 
the  heart ;  therefore  it  doth  not  wither  as  the  grass,  or  flower 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  flourishes,  because 
rooted.  And  it  embraces  the  whole  law,  because  it  arises  from 
a  reverence  it  has  for  the  Lawgiver  himself.  Reverence,  I  say, 
but  tempered  with  love ;  hence  it  accouilts  no  law  nor  com- 
mand little,  or  of  small  vahie,  which  is  from  Gk)d,  because  he 
is  great  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  pious  heart ;  no  ocnnmand 
hard,  (though  contrary  to  the  flesh,)  because  all  things  are  easy 
to  love.  There  is  the  same  authority  in  all,  as  St.  James  di- 
vinely argues;  and  this  authority  is  the  golden  chain  of  all  the 
commandments,  which  if  broken  in  any  link,  all  falls  to  pieces. 

That  this  threefold  perfection  of  obedience,  is  not  a  picture 
drawn  by  fancy,  is  evident  in  David,  Psahn  cxix.,  where  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  whole  law ; — ^his  feet,  ver.  105 ;  his 
mouth,  ver.  13 ;  his  heart,  ver.  11 ;  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
ver.  24.  He  subjects  himsdf  to  the  whole  law,  ver.  6,  and  he 
professes  his  constancy  therein,  in  verses  16  and  8S :  Teach 
fne  the  way  of  thy  skUutes^  and  I  shall  keep  it  unto  the  end. 

II.  We  ha%e  the  causes  of  the  condition  above  described. 

According  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  t/ie  Father,]  The 
exactest  knonvledge  of  things  is,  to  know  them  in  their  causes; 
it  is  th^  an  excellent  thing,  and  worthy  of  their  endeavours 
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who  are  most  desirous  of  knowledge,  to  know  the  bedt  things 
in  their  highest  causes ;  and  the  happiest  way  of  attaining  to 
this  knowledge,  is,  to  possess  those  thii^gs,  and  to  know  them 
in  eiq)erience.  To  sudh  persons  the  Apostle  here  speaks^  and 
sets  before  them  the  excellency  of  thdr  spiritual  condition,  and 
leads  them  to  the  causes  of  it. 

Their  state  is,  that  they  are  sanctijied  and  Justified:  the 
nearest  cause  of  both  these  is,  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  made  unto 
them  both  n^Af^m^m^^^  and  ^anc/(/2carton:the8prinkling  of  his 
blood  purifies  them  fipom  guiltiness,  and  quickens  them  to 
obedience* 

The  appropriating  or  applying  cause  comes  next  under  con- 
sideration, which  is  the  Holj/j  and  holy^making  or  sanctifyingy 
Spirit^  the  author  of  their  selection  from  the  world,  and  efiec- 
tual  calling  unto  grace. 

The  source  of  all,  the  appointing  or  decreeing  cause,  is  God 
the  Father :  for  though  they  all  work  equally  in  all,  yet,  in 

(Order  of  working,  we  are  taught  thus  to  distinguish  and  pior- 

-ticularly  to  ascribe  the  first  work  of  eternal  election  to  the  first 
person  of  the  blessed  Trinity. 

In  or  through  sanctification,]  For  to  render  it,  elect  to  the 
sanctificatiofty  is  strained :  so  then  I  conceive  this  election  is 
theh*  efiectual  calling,  which  is  by  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  See  1  Cor.  i.  26 — 9Sy  yfhxxe  vocation  and  election  are 

•  used  in  the  same  sense :  Ye  tee  your  callings  brethren^  how  that 
not  many  wise  men  after  the  fleshy  &c.,  but  Ood  hath  ehdsen 
Hie  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.  It  is 
the'first  act  of  the  decree  of  election;  the  beginning  of  its  per- 
formance in  those  that  are  elected ;  and  it  is  in  itself  a  real  se- 
parating of  men  from  the  profane  and  misa^le  condition  of 
the  world,  and  an  appropriating  and  consecrating  of  a  man 

-  unto  God ;  and  therefore,  both  in  regard  of  its  relation  to  dec- 
tion,  and  in  regard  of  its  own  nature,  it  well  bears  that  name. 
See  Rom.  yiii.  %,  SO.  Acts  ii.  47.  and  xiii.  48.  John  xv.  19. 

Sanctification  in  a  narrower  sense,  as  distinguished  from  jus- 
tificationy  signifieth  the  inherent  holiness  of  a  Christian,  or  his 
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being  indined  and  enabled  to  perfbrm  the  obedience  mentioned 
in  this  verse :  but  it  has  here  a  sense  moare  large,  and  is  oo» 
extended  with  the  whole  work  of  renovation ;  it  is  the  severing 
and  separating  of  men  to  God,  by  his  Holy  Spiiit,  drawing 
them  unto  him ;  and  so  it  oomprehenda  justificaticm  (as  here) 
and  the  first  working  of  faith,  by  whidi  the  soul  is  justified, 
through  its  apprdi^idfaig  and  applying  the  righteousness  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Ofthel^rit]  The  word  calls  men  extanally,  and  by  that 
external  calling  prevails  with  many  to  an  external  receiving  and 
professing  of  religion ;  but  if  it  be  left  alone  it  goes  no  further. 
It  is  indeed  the  means  of  sanctification  and  effectual  calling,  as 
John  xvii.  17,  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  but  this  it 
doth  when  the  Spirit,  which  speaks  in  the  word,  works  in  the 
heart,  and  causes  it  to  hear  and  obey.  The  spirit  or  soul  of  a 
man  is  the  chief  and  first  subject  of  this  w(»rk,  and  it  is  but 
slight  false  work  that  begins  not  there ;  but  the  spirit  here,  is  to 
be  taken  for  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  efficient,  rather  than  for 
the  spirit  of  man,  the  subject  of  this  sanctification.  And  there- 
fore our  Saviour  in  that  place  prays  to  the  Father,  that  he 
vnndd  sanctify  his  own  by  that  truth ;  and  this  he  doth  by  the 
concurrence  of  his  Spirit  with  that  word  of  truth  which  is  the 
life  and  vigour  of  it,  and  makes  it  prove  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  them  that  believe.  It  is  a  fit  means  in  itself, 
but  it  is  a  prevailing  means  only  when  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
Imngs  it  into  the  heart  It  is  a  sword,  and  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  swordy  fit  to  divide,  yea,  e^en  to  the  dividing  of  soul 
and  spirit ;  but  this  it  doth  not,  unless  it  be  in  the  Spirit^s 
hand,  and  he  apply  it  to  this  cutting  and  dividing.  The  word 
calls,  but  the  Spirit  draws,  not  severed  from  that  word,  but 
working  in  it,  and  by  it. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  work  to  draw  a  soul  out  of  the  hands 
and  strong  chains  of  Satan,  and  out  of  the  pleasing  entangle- 
ments of  the  world,  and  out  of  its  own  natural  perverseness,  to 
yield  up  itself  unto  God,— to  deny  itself,  and  live  to  him,  and 
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in  ao  doing,  to  run  against  the  main  stream,  and  the  current  of 
the  ungodly  world  without,  and  corruption  within. 

The  strongest  rhetoric,  the  most  moving  and  persuasive  way 
ci  discxnirse,  is  all  too  weak ;  the  tongue  of  men  or  ai:^ls  can-^ 
not  prevail  with  the  soul  to  free  itself,  and  shake  off  all  that 
detains  it.  Although  it  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those 
things  that  are  represented  to  it,  yet  still  it  can  and  will  hold 
out  against  it,  and  say,  Non  persuadebis  eliamsi  permaseris. 

The  hand  ci  man  is  too  weak  to  pluck  any  soul  out  of  the 
crowd  of  tlie  world,  and  to  set  it  in  amongst  the  select  number 
of  believers.  Only  the  Father  of  Spirits  hath  absolute  0(Mn- 
mand  of  spirits,  viz.j  the  souls  of  men,  to  work  on  them  as  he 
pleaseth,  and  where  he  will.  This  powerful,  this  sanctifying 
Spirit  knows  no  resistance ;  works  sweetly,  and  yet  strongly ; 
it  can  come  into  the  heart,  whereas  all  other  speakers  are  forced 
to  stand  without.  That  still  voice  within  p^^suades  more  than 
all  the  loud  crying  without ;  as  he  that  is  witliin  the  house, 
though  he  speak  low,  is  better  heard  and  understood,  than  he 
that  shouts  without  doors. 

When  the  Lord  himself  speaks  by  this  his  Spirit  to  a  man, 
selecting  and  calling  him  out  of  the  lost  world,  be  can  no  moie 
disobey  than  Abraham  did,  when  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  after 
an  extraordinary  manner,  to  depart  from  his  own  country  and 
kindred :  Abraham  departed  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  him. 
Gen.  xii.  4.  •  There  is  a  secret,  but  very  powerful,  virtue  in  a 
word,  or  look,  or  touch  of  this  Spirit  upon  the  soul,  by  which 
it  is  forced,  not  with  a  harsh,  but  a  pleasing  violence,  and  can- 
not choose  but  follow  it,  not  unlike  that  of  Elijah^s  mivntle 
upon  Elisha.  How  easily  did  the  disciples  forsake  their  call- 
ings and  their  dwellings  to  follow  Christ ! 

The  Spirit  of  God  draws  a  man  out  of  the  world  by  a  sano* 
tified  light  sent  into  his  mind,  1.  Discovering  to  him,  how  base 
and  false  the  sweetness  of  sin  is,  which  withholds  men  and 
amuses  tliem,  that  they  return  not ;  and  how  true  and  sad  the 
bitterness  is,  that  will  follow  upon  it ;   S.  Setting  before  his 
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eyes  the  free  and  happy  condition,  the  gloriom  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  Gody  the  riches  of  their  present  enjojonent,  and  their 
far  larger  and  assured  hopes  for  hereafter;  S.  Making  the 
beauty  of  Jesus  Christ  visible  to  the  soul ;  which  straightway 
takes  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  stayed  from  coming  to  him,  though 
its  most  beloved  friends,  most  beloved  sins,  lie  in  the  way,  and 
hang  about  it,  and  cry.  Will  you  leave  us  so  ?  It  will  tread 
upon  all  to  come  within  the  embraces  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  say 
with  St.  Paul,  /  was  not  disobedient  to  (pi  unperstiaded  by) 
the  heavenly  vision. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  godly  are  by  some  called  singular 
and  precise ;  they  are  so,  singular,  a  few  selected  ones,  picked 
out  by  God'^s  own  hand  for  himself:  Know  that  the  Lord  hath 
set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  himself  Psalm  iv.  8.  There- 
fore ^  saith  our  Saviour,  the  world  hates  you^  because  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world.  For  the  world  lies  in  unholiness 
and  wickedness, — is  buried  in  it ;  and  as  living  men  can  have 
no  pleasure  among  the  dead,  neither  can  these  elected  ones 
amongst  the  ungodly :  they  walk  in  the  world  as  warily  as  a 
man  or  woman  neatly  apparelled,  would  do  amongst  a  multi- 
tude that  are  all  sullied  and  bemired. 

Endeavour  to  have  this  sanctifying  Spirit  in  yourselves; 
pray  much  for  it ;  for  his  promise  is  passed  to  us,  that  He  will 
give  this  holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it.  And  shall  we  be 
such  fools  as  to  want  it,  for  want  of  asking  ?  When  we  find 
heavy  fetters  on  our  souls,  and  much  weakness,  yea  averseness 
to  follow  the  voice  of  Grod  calling  us  to  his  obedience,  then  let 
us  pray  with  the  Spouse,  Draw  me.  She  cannot  go, nor  stir 
without  that  drawing ;  and  yet  with  it,  not  only  goes,  but  runs 
We  will  run  after  thee. 

Think  it  not  enough  that  you  hear  the  word,  and  use  the 
outward  ordinances  of  God,  and  profess  his  name ;  for  many 
are  thus  called,  and  yet  but  a  few  of  them  are  chosen.  There 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  world  outwardly  called,  in  comparison 
of  the  rest  that  is  not  so,  and  yet  the  number  of  the  true  elect 
is  so  small,  that  it  gains  the  number  of  these  that  are  called,  the 
Vol.  L  C 
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mane  of  many*  They  who  ai^  m  th^  viable  cfaUKih)  and  p«u% 
take  of  (external  vocatUHiy  are  but  lik«  a  large  liat  di  nam^  (as 
in  civil  elections  is  iisiial)  out  of  which  ^  fnoaU  i^imber  is 
cbosen  to  the  dignity  of  true  Christians,  and  invested  Into  their 
privilege,  ^ome  men  in  nominatioii  to  oflloes  c^f  employments! 
think  it  a  worae  disappointment  and  disgrace  to  have  been  in 
the  list,  and  yet  not  cbosefi,  than  if  thei;  names  bad  not  l^een 
mentioned  at  all*  Cmainly»  it  is  a  greater  unhappiness  to 
have  be^  Not  far  from  the  kingdom  ofQod  (as  our  Saviour 
speaks)  and  miss  of  it,  than  still  to  have  remained  in  the  fur- 
thest distance;  to  have  been  at  the  tnouth  df  the  haven,  (the 
fair  havens  indeed,)  and  yet  driveii  back  and  shipwrecked* 
Your  labour  is  most  preposterous ;  you  seek  to  ascertain  and 
make  sure  thmgs  that  cannot  be  made  sure,  and  that  wbiith  i« 
both  nuM^e  worth,  and  may  be  niad^  surer  tbm  thaai  all,  you 
will  not  endeavour  to  make  sure.  Hearken  to  the  Apostle^s 
advice,  and  at  length  set  about  this  in  earnest,  to  mtike  yow 
coiling  and  election  fiwe.  Make  aure  this  dectiim,  aa  it  is 
her^,  (for  that  is  the  CNrder,)  your  effectual  calling  sure,  and 
that  will  hJng  with  it  assurance  c^  the  otha*,  the  eternal  elec- 
tion and  love  of  God  towards  you,  whidi  foUows  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

According  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Fctther,]  Knoum 
unto  God  are  ail  his  works  from  the  beginnings  saith  the 
Apostle  James.  Acts  xv,  18.  He  sees  all  things  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  it,  and  beyond  to  all  eternity, 
and  j&om  all  etatiity  he  did  foresee  them.  But  this  foreknow- 
ledge here,  relates  peculiarly  to  the  elect.  Verba  eenms  in 
sacra  scriptura  deHotant  affeottiSy  as  the  Rabbins  remark.  So 
in  man,  Psal.  kvi.  If  I  see  iniquity ;  and  in  Gk)d,  Psal.  i.  6. 
For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous^  &c.  And 
again,  Amos  iii.  3.  You  only  have  I  known  of  ail  the  families 
of  the  earth,  &c.  And  in  that  speech  of  our  Saviour,  rekting 
it  as  the  terrible  doom  of  reprobates  at  the  last  day.  Depart, 
&c.,  /  know  you  not,  I  never  knew  you.  So  St.  Paul,  Hom. 
vis.  15.  For  that  which  I  do,  I  Mow  [6r.  know^  not*    And 
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Besa  observes  that  yiv^iawiv  is  by  the  Greeks  sometimes  taken 
fpr  decemere^Judioare  ;  thus  senna  speak,  to  cognosce  upon  a 
bufliaess.  So  thea  this  foreknowledge  Is  no  other  than  that 
etomal  We  of  Grod,  or  decree  of  election^  by  which  soma  are 
tqppointed  unto  life,  and  being  foreknown  or  elected  to  that 
ends  they  ere  pradestinate  to  the  way  to  it«  For  whom  he  did 
foreknow^  hejuho  did  predeitinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  ofhi^  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first  bom  among  many 
brethren-    Roqi,  viil.  89« 

It  is  most  vain  to  imagine  a  foresight  of  faithiamcn,  and  that 
God  in  the  view  of  that  faith,  as  the  condirion  of  election  itself^ 
as  it  is  calledj  has  chosen  them:  for,  1.  Nothing  at  all  isfiitu^ 
nmh  or  can  have  that  imagined  futurition,  but  as  it  is,  and 
becmise  it  is  decreed  by  God  to  be;  and  therefore^  (as  says  the 
Apostle  St,  James,  in  the  passage  bcfoie  cited,)  Knoum  unto 
God  are  cdlhie  works,  because  they  are  his  works  in  time,  and 
his  purpose  from  eternity.  2.  It  is  most  absurd  to  give  any 
reason  of  Divine  will  without  Himself.  8.  This  supposition 
easily  solves  all  that  difficulty  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of) 
and  yet  be  never  thought  of  such  a  solution,  but  runs  high  for 
an  answ^,  not  to  satisfy  cavilling  reason,  but  to  silence  it,  and 
stop  its  mouth :  for  thus  the  Apostle  argues,  Rom.  ix.  19»  90. 
Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me.  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault ; 
for  who  hath  resisted  his  will?  iVay,  butj  Oman,  who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against  Ood?  Who  can  conceive  whence 
this  should  be,  that  any  man  should  believe,  unless  it  be  given 
him  of  God?  And  if  given  him,  then  it  was  His  purpose  to 
give  it  him;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  evident  that  He  had  apur^ 
poee  to  save  him;  and  for  that  end  He  gives  fSdth; 
not  therefore  purposes  to  save^  because  man  shall  believe. 
4.  This  seems  cross  to  these  Scriptures,  where  they  speak  of 
the  subordination,  or  rather  co-ordination  of  those  two :  as 
here,  foreknown  and  electa  not  because  of  obedience,  or  sprink- 
ling, or  any  such  thing  but  to  obedience  and  sprinkling  which 
is  by  fidth.     So  God  predestinated,  not  because  he  foresaw 

men  would  beccmformed  to  Christ,  but  that  they  mi^t  be  so. 

C   2 
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Bom.  viii.  89.  Far  whom  he  iidforeknow^  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate. And  the  same  order  is  observable,  Acts  ii.  47. 
And  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be 
saved.  Also  xiii/48.  And  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eter- 
nal life,  believed. 

This  foreknowledge,  then,  is  His  eternal  and  unchangeable 
love ;  and  that  thus  he  chooseth  some,  and  rejecteth  others,  is 
for  that  great  end,  to  manifest  and  magnify  his  mercy  and 
justice :  but  why  he  appointed  this  man  for  the  one,  and  that 
man'for  the  other,  made  Peter  a  vessel  of  this  mercy,  and 
Judas  of  wrath,  this  is  even  so,  because  it  seemed  good  to  Him. 
This,  if  it  be  harsh,  yet  is  Apostolic  doctrine.  Hath  not  the 
potter  (sEtith  St.  Paul)  power  over  the  same  lump,  to  make  one 
vessel  unto  honour  and  another  unto  dishonour  1  This  deep 
we  must  admire,'  and  always,  in  considering  it,  close  with  this: 
O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God! 

III.  The  connexion  of  these,  we  are  now  for  our  profit  to 
take  notice  of;  that  effectual  calling  is  inseparably  tied  to 
this  etewsii  foreknowledge  or  election  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
salvation  on  the  othen  These  two  links  of  the  chain  are  up 
in  heaven  in  God^^s  own  hand ;  but  this  middle  one  is  let  down 
to  earth,  into  the  hearts  of  his  children,  and  they  laying  hold 
on  it,  have  sure  hold  on  the  other  two,  for  no  power  can  sever 
them.  If,  therefore,  they  can  read  the  characters  of  Grod'^s 
image  in  their  own  souls,  those  are  the  counter-part  of  the 
golden  charters  of  His  love,  in  which  their  names  are  written 
in  the  book  of  life.  Their  believing  writes  their  names  under 
the  promises  of  the  revealed  book  of  life, — ^the  Scriptures,  and 
so  ascertains  them,  that  the  same  names  are  in  the  secret  book 
of  life  which  God  hath  by  himself  from  eternity.  So  that 
finding  the  stream  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  though  they  see  not 
the  fountain  whence  it  flows,  nor  the  ocean  into  which  it  returns, 
yet  they  know  that  it  hath  its  source,  and  shall  return  to  that 
ocean  which  ariseth  from  their  eternal  election,  and  shall  empty 
itself  into  that  eternity  of  happiness  and  salvation. 
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Henoe  much  joy  ariseth  to  the  believer ;  this  tie  is  indissolu- 
ble, as  the  agents  are,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit :  so 
are  election^  and  vocation^  and  sanctificationy  and  justifica- 
tiofij  and  glory.  Therefore,  in  all  conditions,  believers  may, 
from  a  sense  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  them,  look  back' to 
that  election,  and  forward  to  that  salvation ;  but  they  that  re- 
main unholy  and  disobedient,  have  as  yet  no  evidence  of  this 
love ;  and  therefore  cannot,  without  vain  presumption  and  self- 
delusion,  judge  thus  of  themselves,  that  they  are  within  the  pe- 
culiar love  of  Grod.  But  in  this.  Let  the  righteous  be  gladj  and 
let  them  shout  for  joy^  all  that  are  upright  in  heart. 

It  is  one  main  point  of  happiness,  that  he  that  is  happy  doth 
know  and  judge  himself  to  be  so ;  this  being  the  peculiar  good 
of  a  reasonable  creature,  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  reasonable 
way ;  it  is  not  as  the  dull  resting  of  a  stone,  or  any  other  na- 
tural body  in  its  natural  place ;  but  the  knowledge  and  consi- 
deration of  it,  is  the  fruition  of  it,  the  very  relishing  and  tasting 
its  sweetness. 

The  perfect  blessedness  of  the  saints  is  awaiting  them  above ; 
but  even  their  present  condition  is  truly  happy,  though  incom- 
pletely, and  but  a  small  beginning  of  that  which  they  expect. 
And  this  their  present  happiness  is  so  much  the  greater,  the 
more  clear  knowledge  and  firm  persuasion  they  have  of  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  pleasant  fruits  of  the  godly,  to  know  the  things 
that  are  freely  given  them  ofGod,  1  Cor.  ii.  12.  Therefore 
the  Apostle,  to  comfort  his  dispersed  brethren,  sets  before  them 
a  description  of  that  excellent  spiritual  condition  to  which  they 
are  called.  _ 

If  election^  effectual  calling,  and  salvation  be  inseparably 
linked  together,  then,  by  any  one  of  them  a  man  may  lay  hold 
upon  all  the  rest,  and  may  know  that  his  hold  is  sure ;  and  this  is 
that  way  wherein  we  may  attain,  and  ought  to  seek,  that  com- 
fortable assurance  of  the  love  of  Grod.  Therefore  make  your 
coiling  ^ure,  and  by  that,  your  election  ;  for  that  being  done, 
this  follows  of  itself.  We  are  not  to  pry  immediately  into  the 
decree,  but  to  read  it  in  the  performance.  Though  the  mariner 
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sees  not  the  pok^star,  yet  the  needle  of  the  compass  which 
points  to  it^  tells  him  wfaicfa  way  he  sails :  thus  the  heart  that  is 
touched  with  the  loadstone  of  Divine  We,  trembling  with 
godly  fear,  and  yet  still  looking  towards  God  by  iGxed  believilig, 
points  at  the  lore  of  election,  and  tells  the  soul  that  its  course 
is  heav^ward,  towards  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  He  that 
loves,  may  be  sure  he  was  loved  first  $  and  he  that  diooses  Qod 
for  his  delight  and  portion,  may  conclude  oon^ently,  that  God 
hath  chosen  him  to  be  one  of  those  that  shall  enjoy  him^  and 
be  happy  in  him  for  ever ;  for  that  our  love,  and  electing  of 
him  is  but  the  return  and  repercussion  of  the  beams  of  his  love 
shining  upon  us. 

Find  thou  but  within  thee  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  and 
this  argues  necessarily,  both  justification  by  the  Son,  and  the 
election  of  God  the  Father.  Hereby  knou^  rpe  that  we  choell 
in  Aim,  and  he  in  tis,  because  he  has  given  ui  of  his  Spirit. 
1  John  iv.  18.  It  is  a  most  strange  demonstration,  ab  effeCtu 
reciproco :  he  called  those  he  hath  elected ;  he  elected  those  he 
called.  Where  this  sanctifying  Spirit  is  not,  there  can  be  no 
persuasion  of  this  eternal  love  of  God :  they  thAt  are  child/rM 
of  disobedience  can  conclude  no  otherwise  of  themselves  but 
that  they  are  the  children  oftorath.  Although  from  present 
unsanctification,  a  man  cannot  infer  that  he  is  not  elected ;  fbr 
the  decree  may,  for  a  part  of  a  man^s  life,  run  (As  it  were)  under 
ground ;  yet  this  is  sure,  that  the  estate  leads  to  death,  and 
unless  it  be  broken,  will  prove  the  black  line  of  reprobation. 
A  man  hath  no  portion  amongst  the  children  of  GtKl,  nor  can 
read  one  word  of  comfort  in  all  the  promises  that  belong  to 
than,  while  he  remains  unholy.  Men  may  please  themselves 
in  profane  scofiing  at  the  holy  Spirit  of  grace,  but  let  them 
withal  know  this,  that  that  holy  Spirit  whom  they  mock  and 
despise,  is  that  Spirit  who  seals  men  to  the  day  of  redemption. 
Ephes.  iv.  80. 

If  any  pretend  that  they  have  the  Spirit,  and  so  turn  away 
from  the  straight  rule  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  they  have  a  spirit 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  fanatical  spirit,  the  spirit  of  delusion  and  gid« 
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diness ;  but  ttie  Spirit  of  God,  that  leads  Ms  children  in  the 
way  of  truth,  and  is  for  that  putpose  sent  them  from  heaven  to 
guide  them  thither,  squares  their  thoughts  and  ways  to  that 
rule  whereof  it  is  author^  and  that  word  whidi  Iras  inspired  by 
it,  £md  sanctifies  th^m  to  obedience.  He  that  saith^  I  know  hintj 
and  keepeth  not  his  commandmentSj  is  a  liar^  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  htm,    1  John  ii.  4. 

Now  this  Spirit  which  sanctifieth,  and  sanctifieth  to  obe- 
di^ce,  is  within  us  the  evidence  of  our  election,  and  the 
earnest  of  omr  salvation.  And  whoso  are  not  sanctified  and 
led  by  this  Spirit,  the  Apostle  tells  us  what  is  their  condition. 
Horn.  viil.  9.  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he 
is  none  of  his. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves :  this  is  a  truth,  if  there  be  any 
in  religion ;  they  who  are  not  made  Saints  in  the  state  of  grace, 
shall  never  be?  Saints  in  glory. 

The  stones  which  are  appointed  for  that  glorious  temple 
above,  are  hewn  and  polished,  and  prepared  for  it  here ;  as  the 
stones  were  wrought  and  prepared  in  the  mountains^  for  build-, 
ing  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

This  is  Gt)d's  order :  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  12.  He  gives  grace  and 
glory.  Moralists  can  tell  us,  that  the  way  to  the  temple  of 
honour,  is  through  the  temple  of  virtue.  They  that  think  they 
are  bound  for  heavefi  in  the  ways  of  sin,  have  ^ther  found  a 
new  way  untrodden  by  all  that  are  gone  thither,  or  will  find 
themselves  deceived  in  the  end.  We  need  not  then  that  poor 
shift  for  the  pressing  of  holiness  and  obedience  upon  men,  to 
represent  it  to  them  as  the  meriting  cause  of  salvation.  This 
is  not  at  all  to  the  purpose,  seeing  that  without  it  the  necessity 
of  holiness  to  salvation  is  pressing  enough ;  for  holiness  is  no 
less  necessary  to  salvation,  than  if  it  were  the  meriting  cause  of 
it ;  it  is  as  inseparably  tied  to  it  in  the  purpose  of  GoA..  And 
in  the  order  of  performance,  godliness  is  as  certainly  before 
salvation,  as  if  salvation  did  wholly  and  altogether  depend  upon 
it,  and  were  in  point  of  justice  deserved  by  it.  Seeing,  then, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  happiness  but  by  holiness^  no  assurance 
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of  the  love  of  God  without  it,  take  the  Apostle^s  advice ;  study 
it,  seek  it,  follow  earnestly  after  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord. 

Grace  unto  you  and  peace  be  multiplied.]  It  hath  always 
been  a  civil  custom  amongst  men,  to  season  their  interoourse 
with  good  wishes  oae  for  another ;  this  the  Apostles  use  in 
their  epistles,  in  a  spiritual  divine  way,  suitable  to  their  holy 
writings.  It  well  becomes  the  messengers  of  grace  and  peace, 
to  wish  both,  and  to  make  their  salutation  conform  to  the  main 
scope  and  subject  of  their  discourse.  The  Hebrew  word  of  sa- 
lutation we  have  here — Peace,  and  that  which  is  the  spring  both 
of  this  and  all  good  things,  in  the  other  word  of  salutation 
used  by  the  Greeks — Grace.  All  right  rejoicing  and  prospe- 
rity, and  happiness,  flow  firom  this  source,  and  from  this  alone, 
and  are  sought  elsewhere  in  vain. 

In  general,  this  is  the  character  of  a  Christian  spirit,  to  have 
a  heart  filled  with  blessing,  with  this  sweet  good-will  and  good- 
wishing  to  all,  especially  to  those  who  are  their  brethren  in  the 
same  profession  of  religion.  And  this  charity  is  a  predous 
balm,  diffusing  itself  in  the  wise  and  seasonable  expressions 
of  it,  upon  fit  occasions ;  and  those  expressions  must  be  cordial 
and  sincere,  not  like  what  you  call  court  holy-water,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  else  but  falsehood,  or  vanity  at  the  best.  This 
manifests  men  to  be  the  sons  of  blessing,  ax^d  of  the  ever-blessed 
God,  the  father  of  all  blessing,  when  in  his  name  they  bless 
one  another :  yea,  our  Saviour's  rule  goes  higher,  to  bless  those 
that  curse  them,  and  urges  it  by  that  relation  to  God  as  their 
Father,  that  in  this  they  may  resemble  him  :  That  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

But  in  a  more  eminent  way,  it  is  the  duty  of  pastors  to 
bless  their  people,  not  only  by  their  public  and  solemn  bene- 
diction, but  by  daily  and  instant  prayers  for  them  in  secret. 
And  the  great  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  reward  them 
openly. 

They  are  to  be  ever  both  endeavouring  and  wishing  their 
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increase  of  knowledge  and  all  spiritual  grace,  in  which  they 
have  St.  Paul  a  frequent  pattern. 

They  who  are  messengers  of  this  grouse,  if  they  have  expe- 
rience of  it,  it  is  the  oil  of  gladness  that  will  dilate  their  heart, 
and  make  it  large  in  love  and  spiritual  desires  for  others,  espe- 
cially their  own  flocks. 

Let  us -consider,  1.  The  matter  of  the  Apostle^s  desire  for 
them,— -grace  and  peace.  S.  The  measure  of  it, — ^that  it  may 
be  multiplied. 

1st,  The  matter  of  the  Apostle^s  desire  Grace.  We  need 
not  make  a  noise  with  the  many  school-distinctions  of  Graces 
and  describe  in  what  sense  it  is  here  to  be  taken ;  for  no  doubt 
it  is  all  saving  Grace  to  those  dispersed  brethren,  so  that  in  the 
largest  notion  which  it  can  have  that  way,  we  may  safely  here 
take  it 

What  are  preventing  grace,  assisting  grace,  working  and 
co^working  grace,  (as  we  may  admit  these  differences  in  a 
sound  sense,)  but  divers  names  of  the  same  effectual  saving 
grace,  in  relation  to  our  different  estate?  as  the  same  sea  re- 
ceives different  names  frt>m  the  different  parts  of  the  shore  it 
beats  upon.  First,  it  prevents  and  works ;  then  it  assists  and 
jMt)secutes  what  it  hath  wrought :  He  worketk  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do.  But  the  whole  sense  of  saving  grace,  I  conceive,  is 
comprehended  in  these  two.  1.  Grace  in  the  fountain,  that  is, 
the  peculiar  love  and  favour  of  Gk>d.  '  S.  Grace  in  the  streams, 
the  fruits  of  this  love,  (for  it  is  not  an  empty,  but  a  most  rich 
and  liberal  love),  viz.,  all  the  graces  and  spiritual  blessings  of 
God  bestowed  upon  them  whom  he  hath  freely  chosen.  The 
love  of  Grod  in  itself  can  neither  diminish  nor  increase,  but  it  is 
multiplied,  or  abounds  in  the  manifestation  and  effects  of  it.  So 
then,  to  desire  grace  to  be  multiplied  to  them,  is  to  wish  to  them 
the  living  spring  of  it,  that  love  which  cannot  be  exhausted, 
but  is  ever  flowing  forth,  and  instead  of  abating,  makes  each  day 
richer  than  the  preceding. 

And   this   is  that  which  should  be    the  top   and  siim  of 
Christian  desires, — to  have,  or  want  any  other  thmg  indif-t 


ferently,  but  to  be  resolved  and  resolute  in  this,  to  seek  A  share 
in  this  grace,  the  free  love  of  God,  and  the  sure  evidences  of  it 
within  yoU|  the  fruit  of  holiness,  and  the  graces  of  his  Spirit. 
But  th^  most  of  US  are  otherwise  taken  up ;  we  will  not  be  con- 
vinced how  basely  and  foolidily  we  are  busied,  though  in  the 
best  and  most  respected  employments  of  the  World,  so  long  a«  we 
neglect  our  noblest  trade  of  growing  rich  in  grace,  aiid  the  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  the  love  of  Ckxl.  Our  Saviour  tells  us  of 
one  thing  needful,  importing  that  all  other  things  are  compa- 
ratively unneoessaryy  by-works,  and  inere  imperttnendes  i  and 
yet,  in  these  we  lavish  out  our  short  and  uncertain  time ;  we 
let  theother  stand  by  till  we  find  leisure.  Men,  who  are  alto- 
gether profane,  think  not  on  it  at  all.  Some  others  possibly 
deceive  themselves  thus^  and  say.  When  I  have  done  with  such 
a  business  in  which  I  am  engaged,  then  I  will  sit  down  seriously 
to  thi%  iSki  bestow  more  time  and  pains  on  these  things,  which 
are  undeniably  greater  and  better5  and  more  worthy  of  it  But 
this  is  a  digbt  that  is  in  danger  to  undo  us«  What  if  we  attain 
not  to  the  end  of  that  business,  but  end  ourselves  before  it  ?  Or 
if  we  do  not,  yet  some  other  business  may  step  in  after  that. 
Oh  then,  say  we,  that  must  be  despatched  also.  Thus  by  such 
delays,  we  may  lose  the  present  opportuility,  and,  in  the  end, 
our  own  souls. 

Oh  1  be  persuaded  it  deserves  your  diligende,  and  that  without 
delay,  to  seek  somewhat  that  may  be  constant  enough  to  abide 
with  you,  and  strong  enough  to  uphold  you  in  all  conditions, 
and  that  is  alone  this  free  grace  and  love  of  God.  While  nUmy 
say.  Who  will  shew  us  any  good  ?  set  you  in  with  David  in 
his  chcnoe.  Lord,  lip  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
upon  me,  and  this  shall  rejoice  my  heart  more  than  the  aburtn 
dance  of  com  and  wine.    Psahn  iv.  6, 7. 

This  is  that  light  which  can  break  into  the  darkest  dungeons, 
fitim  wfaidi  all  other  lights  and  comforts  are  shut  out;  and 
without  this,  all  other  enjoyments  are,  what  the  world  would 
be  without  the  sun,  nothing  but  darkness.  Happy  they  who 
have  this  li^t  of  Divine  favour  and  grace  shining  into  their 
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souls,  for  hj  it  they  sball  be  kd  to  thait  dty^  Where  the  sun 
and  mocm  are  needless;  for  The  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it, 
and  IA0  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  Rev.  j(5d.  99. 

Godlinesi  it  profitable  for  all  thingi^  selth  the  Apostle, 
hatfing  the  promises  of  this  life  and  that  tf>hieh  is  to  corner 
all  other  blessings  are  the  attendants  of  grace^  and  fblloif  upon 
it.  Thi«  blessing  which  the  apostle  here  (as  Bt.  Paul  abo  in 
his  Epistles)  joins  with  Grace,  was,  with  the  Jews,  of  so  large 
a  sense,  as  to  comptdiend  all  that  they  could  desire^  when 
they  wished  Peace,  they  nieant  all  kind  of  good)  all  welfiure 
and  prosperity.  And  thus  we  may  take  it  here,  for  all  kind 
(^ peace;  yea,  and  for  all  other  blessbgs,  but  especially  that 
spiritual  peace,  which  is  the  proper  fruit  of  grace,  and  doth  so 
intrinidcally  flow  frt^n  it. 

We  may  and  ought  to  wish  to  the  Ghureh  of  God  outward 
blessings,  and  particularly  outward  peace,  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
and  one  of  the  moiit  valuable  favours  of  God. :  thus  prayed  the 
Psalmist,  Peace  be  teithin  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  ^thin 
thy  palaces. 

That  Wisdom  whidi  doth  what  he  will,  by  what  means  hd 
will,  and  works  one  contrariety  out  df  dltothef  ,  brings  light  out 
of  darkness,  good  out  of  evil,— can  and  doth  turn  tears  and 
troubles  to  the  advantage  of  his  Church ;  but  certainly,  in 
itself,  peace  is  more  suitable  to  its  increase,  and,  if  not  abused, 
it  proves  so  too.  Thus  in  the  Apostolic  times,  it  is  toid.  Acts 
IX.  81.  The  Church  had  peace  and  inereaied  exceedingly. 

We  ought  also  to  wish  for  ecclesiastical  peace  to  the  Church, 
that  she  may  be  free  from  dissensions  and  divisions.  These 
readily  arise,  more  or  less,  as  we  see,  in  all  times,  and  haunt 
religion,  and  the  reformation  of  it,  as  a  malus  genius.  St. 
Paul  had  this  to  say  to  his  Corinthians,  1  Ep.  i.  5.  though  he 
had  given  them  this  testimony,  that  they  were  enriched  in  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  were  wanting  in  no  gift,  yet, 
presently  after,  ver.  18.  /  hear  that  there  are  divisions  and 
contentions  among  you.  The  Enemy  had  done  this,  as  our 
Saviour  spedks ;  and  this  Enemy  is  no  fool,  for,  by  Divine  per- 
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missioQ,  he  works  to  his  own  end  very  wisely :  There  is  not  one 
thing  that  doth  on  all  hands  choke  the  seed  of  religion  so  mudh, 
as  thorny  debates  and  differences  about  itself.  So,  in  succeed* 
ing  ages,  and  at  the  breaking  forth  of  the  light  in  Grennany,  in 
Luth^^s  time,  multitudes  of  sects  arose. 

Profane  men  do  not  only  stumble,  but  fall  and  break  their 
necks  upon  these  divisions.  We .  see,  (think  they,  and  some 
of  them  possibly  say  it  out,)  that  they  who  mind  religion  most, 
cannot  agree  upon  it :  oiu:  easiest  way  is,  not  to  embroil  our- 
sdyes,  not  at  all  to  be  troubled  with  the  business.  Many  are 
of  Galliots  temper ;  they  loill  care  for  none  of  those  things. 
Thus  these  offences  prove  a  mischief,  to  the  profane  world,  as 
our  Saviour  says.  Woe  to  the  world  because  of  offences. 

Then  those  on  the  erring  side,  who  are  taken  with  new 
opini<ms  and  fancies,  are  altogether  taken  up  with  them,  their 
main  thoughts  are  spent  upon  them ;  and  thus  the  sap  is  drawn 
firom  that  which  should  nourish  and  prosper  in  their  hearts, 
sanctified  useful  knowledge^  and  saving  grace.  The  othor 
are  as  weeds,  which  divert  the  nourishment  in  gardens  from  the 
plants  and  flowers :  and  certainly  these  weeds,  viz.y  men^s  own 
conceits,  cannot  but  grow  more  with  them,  when  they  give  way 
to  them,  than  solid  religion  doth;  for  their  hearts  (as  one 
said  of  the  earth)  are  mother  to  those,  and  but  step-mother 
to  this. 

It  is  also  a  loss  even  to  those  that  oppose  errors  and  divi- 
sions, that  they  are  forced  to  be  busied  in  that  way :  for  the 
wisest  and  godliest  of  them  find  (and  such  are  sensible  of  it) 
that  disputes  in  religion  are  no  friends  to  that  which  is  far 
sweeter  in  it;  but  hinders  and  abates  it,  viz.^  those  pious 
and  devout  thoughts,  that  are  both  the  more  useful  and  truly 
debghtful. 

As  peace  is  a  choice  blessing,  so  this  is  the  choicest  peace, 
and  is  the  peculiar  inseparable  effect  of  this  grace  with  which 
it  is  here  jointly  wished,— Grar^  and  Peaces  the  flower  of 
peace  growing  upon  the  root  of  grace.  This  spiritual  peace 
h^  two  things  in  it.     1.  Reconciliation  witli  God.    2.  Tran- 
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quiUity  of  spirit.  The  quarrel  and  matter  of  enmity,  you 
know,  betwixt  God  and  man,  is,  the  rebellion,  the  sin  of  man; 
and  he  being  natunJly  altogether  sinful,  there  can  proceed 
nothing  from  him,  but  what  foments  and  increases  the  hos- 
tility. It  is  grace  alone,  the  most  free  grace  of  God,  that 
contrives,  and  offers,  and  makes  the  peace,  else  it  had  never 
been ;  we  had  universally  perished  without  it.  Now  in  this 
consists  the  wonder  of  Divine  grace,  that  the  Almighty  God 
seeks  agreement,  and  entreats  for  it,  with  sinful  clay,  which  he 
could  wholly  destroy  in  a  moment. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator  and  purchaser  of  this  peace, 
bought  it  with  his  blood,  killed  the  enmity  by  his  own  death, 
Eph.  ii.  15.  And  therefore  the  tenor  of  it  in  the  Grospel  runs 
BtiU  in  his  name:  (Rom.  v.  1.)  We  koeoe  "peace  with  God 
through  JestiS  Christ  our  Lord  ;  and  St.  Paul  expresses  it  in 
his  salutations,  which  are  the  same  with  this,  Grace  and  peace 
Jrom  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  the  free  love  and  grace  of  God  appointed  this  means  and 
way  of  our  peace,  and  otkrei  it, — so  the  same  grace  applies  it, 
and  makes  it  ours,  and  gives  us  faith  to  apprehend  it. 

And  from  our  sense  of  this  peace,  or  reconcilement  with  God, 
arises  that  which  is  our  inward  peace,  a  calm  and  quiet  temper 
of  mind.  This  peace  which  we  have  with  Grod  in  Christ,  is 
inviolable ;  but  because  the  sense  and  persuasion  of  it  may  be 
interrupted,  the  soul  that  is  truly  at  peace  with  God,  may  for  a 
time  be  disquieted  in  itself,  through  weakness  of  fidth,  or  the 
strength  of  temptation,  or  the  darkness  of  desertion,  losing  sight 
of  that  grace,  that  love  and  light  of  God'^s  count^iance,  on 
which  its  tranquillity  and  joy  depends.  Thou  didst  hide  thy 
facey  saith  David,  and  I  was  troubled.  But  when  these 
eclipses  are  over,  the  soul  is  revived  with  new  consolation,  as 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  renewed  and  made  to  smile  with  the 
return  of  the  sun  in  the  spring ;  and  this  ought  always  to 
uphold  Christians  in  the  saddest  times,  viz.,  that  the  grace 
and  love  of  Gk)d  towards  them,  depend  not  on  their  sense,  nor 
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upcHi  any  thing  in  tb«m>  but  is  still  in  itself  inci{Mble  dt  the 
smallest  altenitioa* 

It  is  natural  to  men  to  desire  their  own  peace,  the  qui^tn^ss 
and  contentiQ0nt  of  ihm  minds :  but  most  m«n  miss  the  way 
to  it;  and  tborafpre  find  it  not }  for  tber9  is  no  way  to  it, 
indeed,  but  this  qm$  wbereiu  few  sfek  it,  vt>.,  reaoncil«n«nt 
imd  ppaop  with  Qod.  The  persuasion  of  that  nlme  makes  the 
piind  clear  and  s^reo^  lik«  your  fairest  aunuMr  days.  My 
pecm  Jgivff  ifW,  aaitb  Christ,  not  at  the  ViorkL  Let  not 
your  hearts  be  trotibled.  All  the  peace  and  iavour  of  the 
world  cannot  cabn  a  troubled  heart}  but  wher^  this  peace  is 
which  Christ  gives,  all  the  trouble  and  disquiet  of  the  world 
aannot  disturb  it.  When  he  giveth  quietnen^  who  then  can 
make  trouble  f  and  when  he  hideth  hie  /<Mtf,  who  then  can 
behM  him  f  whether  it  be  done  against  a  nation,  or  againrt 
a  man  only*  (See  also  tat  this,  Fsahns  xhrif  caodii),  AU 
outward  distress  to  a  vdnd  thus  at  peace,  is  but  as  the  ratlluig 
f)f  the  hail  upon  the  tiles,  to  him  that  sits  within  the  house  at 
a  sumptuous  feast.  A  good  oonsd^ce  is  styled  a  ftast,  and 
with  an  advantage  whieh  no  other  feast  can  have,  nor,  were  it 
posdUe,  could  men  endure  it.  A  few  hours  cxf  feaatsng  will 
weary  the  most  prafessed  epicure;  but  a  conscience  thus  at 
peace,  is  a  eontinucU  feasts  with  continual  unwearied  delight. 
What  makes  the  world  take  up  such  a  prejudice  against  religion 
as  a  sour  unpleasant  thing  ?  They  see  the  afflictions  and  griefe 
of  Christians,  but  they  do  not  see  thehr  joys,  the  inward  pleasure 
of  mind  that  ihej  can  possess  in  a  veiy  hard  estate.  Have  you 
not  tried  other  ways  enough?  Hath  not  he  tried  them  who 
had  more  ability  and  skill  for  it  than  you,  and  found  them  not 
only  vanity  but  vexation  of  spirit  ?  If  you  have  any  belief  of 
holy  truth,  put  but  this  once  upon  the  trial,  seek  peace  in  the  way 
of  grace.  This  inward  peace  is  too  predous  a  liquor  to  be 
poured  into  a  filthy  vessel.  A  holy  heart,  that  gladly  enter- 
tains grace,  shall  find  that  it  and  peace  cannot  dwell  asunder. 

An  ungodly  man  may  sleep  to  death  in  the  lethargy  of  carnal 
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presumption  wA  imfemtency ;  but  a  tvua,  livdyi  solid  peao^ 
h«  cannot  have.  7W«  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked^  $aith  my 
Gadf  Intu  Ivii.  SI*    And  if  He  say,  ther^  is  nooe,  speak  peac^ 

who  will,  if  all  the  world  with  ona  vdoe  should  sp^  it,  it  diall 
prove  nan& 

%Uy.  Consider  the  meamre  of  th^  Apo8tW*9  d wre  for  )us 
scattered  brethren,  that  this  Grace  and  Peace  may  b^  multi^ 
plied.  This  the  Apostle  wishes  for  them,  knowing  the  imper^ 
fection  of  the  graces  and  peace  of  the  saints  while  th«y  are 
hfirebdowt  and  this  they  themselves,  under  a  sense  of  that  im^* 
perfectiony  ardently  desire.  They  that  have  tasted  the  sweet- 
ness of  this  grace  and  peace,  call  incessantly  for  move.  This  is 
a  disease  in  earthly  desires  and  a  disease  incurable  by  all  the 
things  desired  s  there  is  no  satisfaction  attainable  by  them;  but 
this  avari^se  pf  ipintual  things  is  a  virtue,  and  by  our  Saviour  is 
called  blessedness^  because  it  tends  to  fuhiess  and  satisfactipp. 
Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousn^s^p 
for  they  shall  b§  filled. 

Ver,  8,  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Fattier  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
according  to  his  abundant  mere j,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hqM,  by  the  lesiurreetion  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dssd. 

Ver.  4.  To  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away.  ^ 

It  is  a  cold  lifeless  thing  to  speak  of  spiritual  things  upon 
mere  report ;  but  they  that  speak  of  them  as  their  own,  as  having 
share  and  interest  in  them,  and  some  experience  of  their  sweet- 
ness, their  discourse  of  them  is  enlivened  with  firm  belief, 
and  ardent  affection;  they  cannot  mention  them,  but  their 
hearts  are  straight  taken  with  such  gladness,  as  they  are  forced 
to  vent  in  praises.  Thus  our  Apostle  here,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
often  elsewhere,  when  they  considered  these  things  wherewith 
they  were  about  to  comfort  the  godly  to  whom  they  wrote,  they 
were  suddenly  elevated  with  the  joy  of  them,  and  broke  forth 
into  thank^ving ;  so  teaching  us,  by  their  example,  what  real 
joythereisintheconsolationsof  the  Gospel,  and  what  praise  is 
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dtie  from  all  the  saints  to  the  €rod  of  those  consolations.  This  is 
such  an  inheritance  that  the  very  tlioughts  and  hopes  of  it  are 
able  to  sweeten  the  greatest  griefs  and  afflictions.  What  then 
shall  the  possession  of  it  be,  wherein  there  shall  be  no  rupture, 
nor  the  least  drop  of  any  grief  at  all  ?  The  main  subject  of  these 
yerses  is,  that  which  is  the  main  comfort  that  supports  the  spirits 
of  the  Godly  in  all  conditions. 

1.  Thdr  after  inheritance  as  in  the  4th  verse.  2dly,  Their 
present  title  to  it^  and  assured  hope  o{  ity  ver.  8.  Srdly,  The 
immediate  cause  of  both  assigned,  viz.,  Jesu^  Christ.  4thly, 
All  this  derived  from  the  free  mercy  of  God,  as  the  first  and 
highest  cause,  and  retiumed  to  his  praise  and  glory  as  the  last 
and  highest  end  of  it. 

For  the^Er^^;  The  inheritance,  [But  because  the  fourth 
verse,  which  describes  it,  is  linked  with  the  subsequent,  we  will 
not  go  80  far  off  to  return  back  again,  but  first  speak  to  this 
third  verse,  and  in  it,] 

Consider  1.  Their  Title  to  this  inheritance.  Begotten  again. 
2.  Th&T  Assurance  odtj  viz. y  a  holy  or  lively  hope. 

The  title  which  the  Saints  have  to  their  rich  inheritance,  is  of 
the  validest  and  most  unquestionable  kind,  viz.,  by  birth.  Not 
by  their  first  natural  birth ;  but  that  we  are  all  bom  indeed,  but 
we  find  what  it  is,  (Ephes.  ii.  3.)  Children  of  wrath,  heirs 
apparent  of  eternal  flames.  It  is  an  everlasting  inheritance  too, 
but  so  much  the  more  fearful,  being  of  everlasting  misery,  or 
(so  to  speak)  of  immortal  death ;  and  we  are  made  sure  to  it, 
the^  who  remain  in  that  condition  cannot  lose  their  right, 
although  they  gladly  would  escape  it ;  they  shall  be  forced  to 
enter  possession.  But  it  is  by  a  new  and  supernatural  birth 
that  men  are  both  freed  from  their  engagement  to  that  woeful 
inheritance,  and  invested  into  the  rights  of  this  other  here 
mentioned,  which  is  as  full  of  happiness  as  the  former  is  mise- 
rable :  therefore  are  they  said  here  to  be  begotten  again  to  that 
lively  hope.  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hath 
hegcfttea  us  again.  And  thus  the  regenerate  are  the  children  of 
an  immortal  Father,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  an  inheritance  of 
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immortality:  If  children^  then  heirs^  heirs  of  God;  and  this 
sonship  is  by  adoption  in  ChriBt ;  therefore  it  is  added,  Joint 
heirs  with  Christ,  Rom.  viii.  17.  We  adopted  children,  and 
He  the  only  b^ptten  Son  of  Grod  by  an  eternal,  ineffable 
generation. 

And  yet,  this  our  adoption,  is  not  a  mere  extrinsioal  deno- 
mination, as  is  adoption  amongst  men ;  but  is  accompanied 
with  a  real  change  in  those  that  are  adopted,  a  new  nature  and 
spirit  being  infused  into  them,  by  reason  of  which,  as  they  are 
adopted  to  this  their  inheritance  in  Christ,  they  are  likewise 
b^otten  of  God,  and  bom  again  to  it,  by  the  supernatural 
work  of  regeneration.  They  are  like  their  heavenly  Father ; 
they  have  his  image  renewed  on  their  souls,  and  their  Father'^a 
Spirit ;  they  have  it,  and  are  acted  and  led  by  it.  This  is  that 
great  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  puzzled  Nicode- 
mus ;  it  was  darkness  to  him  at  first,  till  he  was  instructed  in 
that  night,  under  the  covert  whereof  he  came  to  Christ. 

Natiure  cannot  conceive  of  any  generation  cht  birth,  but  that 
which  is  within  its  own  compass  :  only  they  who  are  partakers 
of  this  spiritual  birth  understand  what  it  means ;  to  others  it  is 
a  riddle,  an  imsavoury,  unpleasant  subject. 

It  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  subordinate  means ; — ^to  Bap- 
tism, called  therefore  the  laver  of  regeneration.  Tit.  iii.  6.;— 
To  the  word  of  God,  James  i.  18 ;  it  is  that  immortal  seed, 
whereby  we  are  bom  again ;  to  the  ministers  of  this  word,  and 
the  seals  of  it,  as  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  For  though  you  have  ten 
thousand  instructors  in  Christ  9  yet  have  ye  not  many  Fathers; 
for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel. 
As  also.  Gal.  iv.  19-  But  all  these  means  have  their  vigour 
and  efficacy  in  this  great  work,  from  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
who  is  their  Father  in  their  first  creation,  and  infusion,  and  in 
this  their  regeneration,  which  is  a  new  and  second  creation. 
If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature,  2  Cor.  v.  17. 

Divines  have  reason  to  infer  from  the  nature  of  conversion 
thus  expressed,  that  man  doth  not  bring  any  thing  to  this  work 
himself.    It  is  true  he  hath  ft  will,  as  bis  natural  fiiculty ;  but 

Vol.  I.  D 
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that  tbis  wiU  embriKW  the  offer  of  giiioe,  1^ 

offers  it,  is  from  renewing  grace,  which  sweetly  and  yet  •trong^y, 

stiongly  and  yet  sweetly,  inclines  it. 

1.  Natnrecannot  raise  itfl0lf  to  this,  any  more  than  a  man 
can  give  natural  being  to  himself.  S.  It  is  not  a  su^Mffid^ 
change  i  it  is  a  new  life  and  being.  A  moral  man  in  his  changes 
and  reformations  of  himself,  is  still  the  same  man.  Thou|^  he 
reform  so  far,  as  that  men,  in  their  ordinary  phrase,  shall  call 
him  quite  another  man,  yet,  in  truth,  till  he  be  born  again,  there 
i»  no  new  nature  in  him.  The  duggard  turns  on  kU  bed  om 
the  door  on  the  hinges^  says  Sobmon.  Thus,  the  natural 
man  turns  firom  one  custom  and  posture  to  another,  but  never 
turns  off.  But  the  Christian,  by  virtue  of  this  new  birth,  can 
say  indeed.  Ego  non  mm  egOy  I  am  not  the  same  man  I  was. 
.  You  that  are  nobles,  aspire  to  thishcmourable  condition ;  add 
this  nobleness  to  the  other,  for  it  far  surpasses  it ;  make  it  the 
crown  of  all  your  honours  and  advantages.  And  you  that  are 
of  mean  birth,  or  if  you  have  any  stain  on  your  birth,  the  only 
way  to  make  up  and  repair  all,  and  truly  to  ennoble you,is  thi^-^- 
to  be  the  sonsof  a  King,  yea  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  thU 
honour  have  aU  his  Saints.  To  as  many  as  received  him^  he 
.gwe  this  privilege  to  be  the  Sons  o/God^  John  i.  IS. 

Unto  a  lively  hope.]  Now  are  we  the  Sons  of  Gody  (saith 
the  Apostle,  1  John  iii.  ^.)  but  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
tfie  shall  be.  These  Soasare  heirs,  but  all  this  lifetime  is  their 
mincMJty ;  yet,  even  now,  being  partakers  of  this  new  birth  and 
Scstthip,  they  have  a  r^t  to  it,  and  in  the  assurance  of  that 
right,  this  living  hope :  as  an  heir,  when  he  is  capable  of  thoee 
.thoughts,  hath  not  only  right  of  inheritance,  but  may  rqdcein 
the  hope  he  hath  of  it,  and  please  himself  in  thinking  of  it. 
But  hope  is  said  to  be  <»ly  in  respect  of  an  uncertain  good: 
true,  in  the  world^s  phrase  it  is  so ;  f(»r  their  hope  is  coDversant 
in  uncertain  things,  or  in  things  that  may  be  certain,  after  an 
uncertain  mann^ ;  all  thdjr  worldly  hopes  are  tottering,  built 
upon  sand,  and  their  hopes  of  Heaven  are  but  bUnd  and 
graundksa  oonjecturee  s  but  this  hope  of  the  aona  of  the  living 
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God  is  a  living  hope.  That  which  Alexander  laid  when  he 
dealt  liberally  about  him,  that  he  left  hope  to  kifMelf,  the 
ehildraa  of  Grod  may  more  wisely  and  hapjnly  aay,  when  they 
kave  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  world  to  others,  and  despise  it; 
their  portion  is  hope.  The  thread  of  Alexander's  life  was  eut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  Tictories,  and  so  all  Us  hopes  vanished ; 
bat  their  hope  cannot  die  nor  disappoint  them. 

But  then  it  is  said  to  be  lively^  not  only  objecHvelyj  but 
effectively ;  enlivening  and  comforting  the  children  of  Grod  in 
all  distresses,  enabling  them  to  encounter  and  surmount  all 
difficulties  in  the  way.  And  then  it  is  formally  so ;  it  cannot 
fail,  dies  not  before  accomplishment.  Worldly  hopes  often 
mock  men,  and  so  cause  them  to  be  ashamed,  and  men  take  it 
as  a  great  blot,  and  are  most  of  all  ashamed  of  those  things  that 
discover  weakness  of  judgment  in  them.  Now  worldly  hopes 
do  thus,  they  put  the  fool  upon  a  man :  when  he  hath  judged 
himself  sure,  and  laid  so  much  weight  and  expectation  on  them, 
then,  they  break  and  foil  him :  they  are  not  living,  but  lying 
hopes,  and  dying  hopes ;  they  die  often  before  us,  and  we  live 
to  bury  them,  and  see  our  own  folly  and  infelicity  in  trusting 
to  them ;  but  at  the  utmost,  they  die  with  us  when  we  die,  and 
can  accompany  us  no  further.  But  this  hope  answers  expec- 
tation to  the  full,  and  much  beyond  it,  and  deceives  no  way 
but  in  that  happy  way  of  far  exceeding  it. 
.  A  liping  hope,  living  in  death  itself  f  The  world  dares  say 
say  no  more  for  its  device,  than  Dum  spiro  ^pero ;  but  the 
ofadldren  of  God  can  add,  by  virtue  of  this  living  hope,  Dum 
exepiro  ^pero.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  a  man  and  all  his 
hopes  die  tc^ther.  Thus  saith  Sokmion  of  the  wicked,  Pro¥. 
xi.  7.  When  he  dieth,  then  die  his  hopes ;  (many  of  them 
before  J  but  at  the  utmost  then,  all  of  them ;)  but  the  rightecui 
hath  hope  in  his  death,  Prov.  xlv.  dS.  Death,  which  cuts  the 
sinews  of  all  other  hopes,  and  turns  men  out  of  all  other  inhe- 
ritances, alone  fulfils  this  hope,  and  ends  it  in  j^tion ;  as  a 
messenger  sent  to  bring  the  children  of  God  home  to  the  poa« 

session  of  their  inhmtance. 

D2 
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By  the  remrrection  of  Jems  Christ  from  the  dead.]  This 
refers  both  to  begotten  again  by  his  resurrection,  and  having 
this  limng  hope  hj  his  resurrecti<m;  and  well  suits  both,  it 
being  the  proper  cause  of  both,  in  this  order.  First,  then,  of 
the  birth  ;  next,  of  the  hope. 

The  image  of  God  is  renewed  in  us  by  our  union  with 
Him  who  is  the  express  image  of  his  Father's  person^  Heb.  i.  S. 
Therefore  this  new  birth  in  the  conception,  is  expressed  by  the 
forming  of  Christ  in  the  sotU,  Gal.  iv.  19. ;  and  his  resurrec- 
tion particularly  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  our  new  life.  This 
new  birth  is  called  our  resurrection,  and  that  in  conformity  to 
Christ,  yea,  by  the  virtue  and  influence  of  his.  His  resurrec- 
tion is  called  a  birth,  he  the  first  begotten  from  the  dead.  Rev. 
i.  5. ;  and  that  prophecy.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee,  Psal.  ii.  7.,  is  applied  to  his  resurrection  as  ful- 
filled in  it.  Acts  xiii.  Sd.  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us 
their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again ;  as  it  is 
also  written  in  the  second  Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
hate  I  begotten  thee.  Not  only  is  it  the  exemplar,  but  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  our  new  birth.  Thus,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Romans,  at  large,  and  often  elsewhere. 

.  And  thus  likewise  it  is  the  cause  of  our  living  hope, — ^tiiat 
which  indeed  inspires  and  maintains  life  in  it.  Because  he 
hath  conquered  death,  and  is  risen  again,  and  that  is  implied 
which  followeth,  he  is  set  doum  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
hath  entered  into  possessbn  of  that  inheritance ;— -this  gives  us 
a  living  hope,  tiiat,  according  to  his  own  request,  w/^ere  he  is 
there  we  may  be  also.  Thus  this  hope  is  strongly  underset, 
on  the  one  side,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  on  the  other,  by 
the  abundant  mercy  of  God  tiie  Father.  Our  hope  depends 
not  on  our  own  strength  or  wisdom,  nor  on  any  thing  in  us ; 
(for  if  it  did,  it  would  be  short-lived,  would  die,  and  die 
quickly ;)  but  on  his  resurrection  who  can  die  no  more:  for  in 
that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  unto  God,  Rom*  vi.  10.  This  makes  this  hope  not  to 
imply,  in  the  notion  of  it,  uncertainty,  as  worldly  hopes  do ; 
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but  it  18  a  firm,  stable,  inviolable  hope,  an  anchor  Jwed  within 
the  vaiL 

According  to  his  abundant  mercy.]  Mercy  is  the  spring 
of  all  this ;  yea,  great  meny,  and  manifold  mercy :  '<  for  (as 
<<  St.  Bernard  saith)  great  sins  and  great  miseries  need  greaft 
^<  mercy,  and  many  sins  and  miseries  need  many  mercies.^ 
And  is  not  this  great  mercy,  to  make  of  Satan^s  slaves, 
Sons  of  the  most  High  ?  Well  may  the  Apostle  say.  Behold 
what  manner  of  love,  and  how  great  love  the  Father 
hath  shewed  tiSj  that  we  should  be  called  the  Sons  of  God  /— 
The  world  knows  us  not,  because  it  knew  not  Him.  Thej 
that  have  not  seen  the  father  of  a  diild,  cannot  know  that  it 
resembles  him ;  thus,  the  world  knows  not  God,  and  therefore 
discerns  not  his  image  in  his  children  so  as  to  esteem  them  for 
it  But  whatever  be  their  opinion,  this  we  must  say  oiurselves. 
Behold  what  manner  of  love  is  this !  to  take  firebrands  of  hell, 
and  to  appoint  them  to  be  one  day  brighter  than  the  sun  in  the 
firmament;  to rai>^  the  poor  out  of  the  dunghill,  and  set 
them  with  princes^  Fsahn  cxiii.  7, 8. 

Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'] 
Here,  lastly,  we  see  it  stirs  up  the  Apostle  to  praise  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  style  of  the 
Gospel,— as  formerly,  under  the  Law,  it  was  The  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  and.  The  God  that  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  &c.  This  now  is  the  order  of 
the  government  of  grace,  that  it  holds  first  with  Christ  our 
Head  and  in  him  with  us.  So  he  says,  /  go  to  my  Father, 
and  your  Father y  and  my  God,  and  your  God;  which  as  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Catechism,  observes,  shews  us  not  oldy 
our  communion  with  him, — ^that  might  have  been  expressed 
thus,  /  go  to  my  God  and  Father^^hut  the  order  of  the 
covenant,  first  my  Father  and  my  God,  and  then  yours. 
Thus  ought  we,  in  our  consideration  of  the  mercies  of  Grod, 
still  to  take  in  Christ,  for  in  him  they  are  convqred  to  us: 
thus,  (Eph.  i.  S.)  With  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Blessed.]    He  bksseth  us  really:  benefaciendo  benedidt. 
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We  bless  Him,  by  acknowledging  his  goodness.  And  this  we 
ought  to  do  at  all  times,  Psal.  xxxiv.  1.:  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at 
all  tintes^  his  praise  shall  coniinuaily  be  in  my  mouth.  All 
this  is  far  below  Him  and  his- mercies.  What  are  our  lame 
praises  in  comparison  of  His  love  ?  Nothing,  and  less  than  no- 
thing ;  but  love  will  stamm^,  rather  than  be  dumb.  Thej 
who  are  amongst  his  children,  begotten  dgain,  have,  in  the  re- 
surrection  of  Christ,  a  lively  hope  of  glory :  as  it  is,  Col>  i.  27., 
Which  is  Christ  in  yoUy  the  hope  of  glory.  This  leads  them 
to  observe  and  admire  that  rich  mercy  whence  it  flows;  and 
this  cdnsideration  awakes  them,  and  constrains  them  to  break 
forth  into  praises. 

To  an  inheritance  incorruptible^]  As  he  that  taketh  away 
a  garment  in  cold  weather^  and  as  vinegar  upon  nitre^  so  is 
he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  hearts.  Prov.  xxv,  20. 
Worldly  mirth  is  so  far  6rom  curing  spiritual  grief,  that  even 
worldly  grief,  where  it  is  great  and  takes  deep  root,  is  not 
allayed  but  increased  by  it.  A  man  who  is  full  of  inward 
heaviness,  the  more  he  is  encompassed  about  with  mirth,  it  ex- 
aggerates and  enrages  his  grief  the  more ;  like  ineffectual  weak 
physic^  which  removes  not  the  humour,  but  stirs  it  and  makes 
it  more  unquiet ;  but  Spiritual  joy  is  seasonable  for  all  estates : 
in  prosperity,  it  is  pertinent  to  crown  and  sanctify  all  other  en- 
joyments, with  this  which  so  fieur  surpasses  them ;  and  in  dis« 
tress,  it  is  the  only  Nepenthey  the  cordial  of  fainting  spirits: 
so,  Psal.  iv.  7,  He  hath  put  Joy  into  my  heart.  This  mirth 
makes  way  for  itself,  which  other  mirth  cannot  do.  These 
songs  are  sweetest  in  the  night  of  distress.  Therefore  the 
Apostle,  writing  to  his  scattered  afflicted  brethren,  begins  his 
Epistle  with  this  song  of  praise,  Blessed  be  the  Gody  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  matter  of  this  joy  is,  the  joyful  remembrance  of  the 
happiness  laid  up  for  them,  under  the  name  cS  inheritance. 
Now  this  inheritance  is  described  by  the  singular  qualities  of 
it,t)u.,  I.  The  excellency  of  its  nature ;  2.  The  certainty  of  its 
attainment.  The  former  is  conveyed  in  these  three.  Incorrupt 
tiiley  undefiedyand  thatfadeth  not  away;  th«  latter>  in  the 
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last  words  of  this  ycrss,  and  in  the  Tene  felkwing :  R§9$rwA 
in  heaven  for  you,  &c. 

God  is  bountiful  to  all)  gives  to  all  men  all  that  they  have, 
health,  ridies,  honour,  strength,  beaxitj,  and  wit,  but  these 
things  he  scatters  (as  it  were)  with  an  indifferent  hand.  Upon 
othets  he  looks,  as  well  as  up<m  his  beloved  children;  but  the 
inheritance  is  peculiarly  thetn.  Inheritance  is  oonyertibk 
with  Sonship;  Abraham  gave  gifts  to  Keturah'^s  sons,  and  dis» 
ndased  them,  Gen.  icxv.  5.;  but  the  inhmtanoe  was  for  the 
Son  of  the  promise.  When  we  see  a  man  rising  in  preferment 
or  estate,  or  admired  for  excellent  gifts  and  endowments  of 
mind,  we  think  there  is  a  happy  man :  but  we  consider  not 
diat  none  of  all  those  things  are  matter  of  inheritance ;  within 
awhile  he  is  to  be  turned  out  of  all,  and  if  he  have  not  some* 
what  beyond  all  those  to  look  to,  he  is  but  a  miserable  man, 
and  so  much  the  more  miserable,  that  once  he  seemed  and  was 
lepttted  happy.  There  is  a  certain  time  wherein  heirs  come  to 
possess:  thus  it  is  with  this  inheritance  too.  Thereis  mention 
made  by  the  Apostle  of  a  perfect  man^^^^nto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  Eph.  iv.  18.  And  though 
the  inheritance  is  rich  and  honourable,  yet,  the  heir,  bebg 
young,  is  held  under  discipline,  and  is  more  strictly  dealt  with, 
possibly,  than  the  aenrants,— Aarply  corrected  for  that  which 
is  let  pass  in  them;  but  still,  even  then,  in  r^ard  of  that 
which  he  is  bom  to,  his  condition  is  much  better  than  theirs^ 
and  all  the  correction  he  suffers,  prqudices  htm  not,  but  fits 
him  for  inheriting.  The  love  of  our  heavenly  Father,  is  be. 
yood  the  love  of  mothers  in  tenderness,  and  yet  beyond  the 
love  of  fathers  (who  are  usually  said  to  love  more  wisely)  in 
point  of  wisdom.  He  will  not  undo  his  children,  his  heirs, 
with  too  much  indulgence.  It  is  one  of  his  heavy  judgments 
upon  the  foolish  children  of  disobedience,  that  Ease  shaU  stay 
them^  and  their  prosperity  shall  prove  their  destruction.  - 

While  the  children  of  God  are  childish  and  weak  in  faiths 
they  are  l&e  some  great  heirs  befor?  they  come  to  years  of  ynxh. 
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derataaiKiig;  they  consider  not  their  inheritanoe,  and  what 
they  are  to  oome  to,  have  not  their  spirits  derated  to  thoughts 
worthy  of  their  estate,  and  their  behaviour  conformed  to  it; 
but  as  they  grow  up  in  years,  they  come,  by  little  and  little, 
to  be  sensible  of  those  things,  and  the  nearer  they  come  to 
possession,  the  more  apprdiensive  they  are  of  their  quality, 
and  of  what  doth  answerably  become  them  to  do.  And  this 
is  the  duty  of  such  as  are  indeed  heirs  of  glory; — ^to  grow 
in  the  understanding .  and  consideration  of  that  which  is  pre- 
pared  for  them,  and  to  suit  themselves,  as  they  are  able,  to 
those  great  hopes.  This  is  what  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  prays 
for,  c«i  behalf  of  his  Ephesians,  Ch.  i.  ver.  18.  The  eyes  of 
your  understanding  being  enlightened^  that  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  hope  of  his  callings  and  what  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  Saints.  This  would  make 
them  holy  and  heavenly,  to  have  their  conversation  in  Heaven^ 
from  whence  they  look  for  a  Saviour.  That  we  may,  then, 
the  better  know  somewhat  of  the  dignity  and  riches  of  this  in- 
heritance, let  us  consider  the  description  which  is  here  given  us 
of  it.     And,  first,  It  is 

Incorruptible.]  Although  this  seems  to  be  much  the  same 
with  the  third  quality.  That  fadeth  not,  away^  (whidi  is  a 
borrowed  expression  for  the  illustrating  of  its  incomiptible- 
ness,)  yet,  I  conceive  that  there  is  some  difference,  and  that  in 
these  three  qualities  there  is  a  gradation.  Thus  it  is  called  tn- 
corruptible;  that  is,  it  perisheth  not,  cannot  oome  to  nothing, 
is  an  estate  that  cannot  be  spent ;  but  though  it  were  abiding, 
yet  it  might  be  such  as  that  the  continuance  of  it  were  not 
ve9*y  desirable ;  it  would  be  but  a  misery  at  best,  to  continue 
always  in  this  life.  Plotinus  thanked  God  that  his  soul  was  not 
tied  to  an  immortal  body.  Then,  undefiled;  it  is  not  stained 
with  the  least  spot:  this  signifies  the  purity  and  perfection  of 
it,  as  that^  the  perpetuity  of  it.  It  doth  not  only  abide,  and 
is  pure,  but  both  together,  it  abideth  always  in  its  integrity. 
And  lastly,  it  fadeth  not  away;  it  doth  not  fade  nor  wither 
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at  all,  is  not  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  pleasant,  but  ever 
the  same,  still  like  itself;  and  this  constitutes  the  immuta- 
bility of  it 

As  it  is  incorruptible^  it  carries  away  the  palm  from  all 
earthly  possessions  and  inheritances ;  for  all  those  epithets  are 
intended  to  signify  its  opposition  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  to  shew  how  far  it  excels  them  all ;  and  in  this  compara- 
tive light  we  are  to  consider  it.  For  as  divines  say  of  the 
knowledge  of  Grod  which  we  have  here,  that  the  n^ative 
notion  makes  up  a  great  part  of  it-— we  know  rather  what  He 
is  not  than  what  He  is,  infinite,  incomprehensible,  immutable, 
4*0.,  so  it  is  of  this  happiness,  this  inheritance;  and  indeed  it  is 
no  other  than  God.  We  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is,  but  we  can 
say  so  far  what  it  is  not,  as  declares  it  is  unspeakably  above  all 
the  most  excellent  things  of  the  inferior  world  and  this  present 
life.  It  is  by  privatives,  by  removing  imperfections  from  it, 
that  we  describe  it,  and  we  can  go  no  farther  than  this, — /n- 
corruptible  J  undejUed^  and  thatfadeth  not  away. 

AH  things  that  we  see,  being  compounded,  may  be  dissolved 
again.  The  very  visible  heavens,  which  are  the  purest  piece 
of  the  material  world,  (notwithstanding  the  pains  the  philoso- 
pher  takes  to  exempt  them,)  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  they 
are  corruptibU^  Psal.  cii.  26.  They  ahaU  perish^  but  thou 
shalt  endure ;  yea^  aU  of  them  shall  waa  old  like  a  gar- 
ment ;  a^  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them^  and  they  shall  be 
changed.  And  from  thence  the  Apostie  to  the  Hebrews^ 
Ch.  i.  ver.  10.,  and  our  Apostie  in  his  other  Epistle,  Chap.  iii. 
ver.  11.,  use  tiie  same  expression.  But  it  is  needless  to  fetch  too 
great  a  compass,  to  evince  the  corruptibleness  of  all  inheri- 
tances.  Besides  what  tiiey  are  in  themselves,  it  is  a  shorter 
way  to  prove  them  corruptible  in  relation  to  us  and  our  pos- 
sessing them,  by  our  own  corruptibleness  and  corruption,  or 
perishing  out  of  this  life  in  which  we  enjoy  them.  We  are 
here  inter  peritura  perituri;  the  things  are  passing  which  we 
enjoy,  and  we  are  passing  who  enjoy  them.  An  earthly  inhe- 
ritance is  so  called  in  r^ard  of  succession ;  but  to  every  one  it 
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IB  ftt  the  most  but  for  tcnn  of  life.  As  one  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  replied  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  who,  thinking  to  please 
his  master,  wished  that  kings  were  immortal;  If  that  had  been^ 
said  he,  I  should  never  have  been  king.  When  death  comes 
that  removes  a  man  out  of  all  his  possessicms  to  give  place  to 
another;  therefore  inte  these  inheritances  decaying  and  dyiqg 
in  relation  to  us,  because  we  decay  and  die ;  and  when  a  man 
dies,  his  inh^tances  and  honours,  and  all  things  here,  are  at  an 
end,  in  respect  of  him:  yea,  we  may  say  the  world  ends  to  hinu 

Thus  Solomon  reasons,  that  a  mane's  happiness  cannot  be 
upon  this  earth;  because  it  must  be  same  durable,  abiding 
thing  that  must  make  him  happy,  abiding,  to  wit,  in  his  en- 
joym^it.  Now,  though  the  earth  abide,  yet,  because  man 
abides  not  on  the  earth  to  possess  it,  but  one  age  drives  out 
another,  one  generation  passeth,  and  another  cometh,  velui 
unda  impeUitur  unda^  therefcHre,  his  rest  and  his  happiness 
cannot  be  here. 

UndeJUed.]  All  possessions  here,  are  defiled  and  stained 
with  many  other  defects  and  £Eiilings ;  still  somewhat  wanting, 
some  damp  on  them  or  crack  in  them ;  fair  houses,  but  sad 
cares  flying  about  the  gilded  and  ceiled  roofs ;  stately  and 
soft  beds,  and  a  full  table,  but  a  sickly  body  and  queasy  sto* 
mach.  As  the  fairest  face  has  some  mole  or  wart  in  it,  so  all 
possessions  are  stained  with  sin,  either  in  acquiring  or  in  usbg 
them,  and]  therefore  they  are  called,  mammon  of  unrighteous-^ 
nesiy  Luke  xvi.  9.  Iniquity  is  so  involved  in  the  notion  of 
riches,  that  it  can  very  hardly  be  separated  from  them.  St. 
Jerome  says,  Verum  mihi  videtur  iUudy  dives  out  iniqum 
etty  aut  iniqui  hmes:  To  me  it  appears,  that  he  who  is  rich  is 
eithei:  himself  an  unjust  man  or  the  heir  of  one.  Foul  hands 
pollute  all  they  touch ;  it  is  our  sin  that  defiles  what  we  pos« 
sess ;  it  is  sin  that  burdens  the  whole  creation,  and  pressea 
groans  out  of  the  very  frame  of  the  work!,  Rom.  viii.  8*.  For 
toe  knowj  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  traoaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now.  This  our  leprosy  defiles  our  houses>  ^ 
the  very  walls  and  floors,  our  meat  and  drink  and  all  we  touch, 
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poUilted  when  alcme^  and  polluted  in  society,  our  meetings  md 
conYeraationft  together  being  for  the  greatest  part  nothing  bat 
a  commerce  and  interchange  of  sin  and  vanity. 

We  breathe  up  and  down  in  an  infected  air,  and  are  very  re- 
ceptive of  the  infection  by  our  own  corruption  within  us.  We 
readily  turn  the  things  we  possess  here,  to  occasions  and  instna- 
ments  of  sin,  and  think  there  is  no  liberty  nor  delight  in  their 
use  without  abusing  them.  How  few  are  they  who  can  carry 
(as  they  say)  a  full  cup  even ;  who  can  have  digestion  strong 
enough  for  the  right  use  of  great  places  and  estates ;  who  can 
beer  preferment  without  pride,  and  riches  without  covetoua* 
ness,  and  ease  without  wantonness  I 

Then,  as  these  earthly  inheritances  are  stained  with  sin  in 
their  use,  so,  what  grief,  and  strife,  and  contentions  about 
obtaining  or  retaining  them  !  Doth  not  the  matter  of  poesea* 
lion,  this  same  meum  and  teunXy  divide  many  times  the  a£ho« 
tions  of  those  who  are  knit  together  in  nature,  or  other 
strict  ties,  and  prove  the  very  apple  of  strife  betwixt  nearest 
firiends? 

If  we  trace  great  estates  to  their  first  original,  how  few  will 
be  found  that  owe  not  their  beginning,  eithar  to  fraud,  or 
rapine,  or  oppression !  and  the  greatest  empires  and  kingdoms 
in  the  world,  have  had  their  foimdations  laid  in  blood.  Are 
not  these  defiled  inheritances  P 

That  withereth  not']  A  borrowed  phrase,  alluding  to  the 
decaying  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  bud  and  flourish  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year,  and  then  fade  and  wither,  and  in 
winter  are  as  if  they  were  dead. 

And  this  is  the  third  disadvantage  of  possessions  and  all 
things  worldly,  that  they  abide  not  in  one  estate,  but  are  in  a 
more  uncertain  and  irregular  inconstancy  than  either  the  flowers 
and  plants  of  the  field,  or  the  moon,  from  which  they  are  called 
mblunary ;  like  Nebuchadnezsar^s  image,  degenerating  by 
degrees  into  baser  metals,  and,  in  the  end,  into  a  mixture  of 
iron  and  clay. 

The  exoellency,  th^,  of  this  inheritance,  is,  that  it  ie  free 
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from  all  those  evils.  It  falls  not  under  the  stroke  of  time^ 
oomes  not  within  the  compass  of  its  scythe,  which  hath  so  large 
a  compass,  and  cuts  down  all  other  things. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  weighing  it  towards  conniption.  It 
is  immortal,  everlasting ;  for  it  is  the  fruition  of  the  immortal 
everlasting  Grod,  by  immortal  souls,  and  the  body  joined  with 
it,  shall  likewise  be  immortal,  having  put  on  incorruption^  as 
the  Apostle  speaks,  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 

It  fadetk  not  awayJ\  No  spot  of  sin  nor  sorrow  there ;  all 
pollution  wiped  away,  and  all  tears  with  it ;  no  envy  nor  strife; 
not  as  here  among  men,  one  supplanting  another,  one  pleading 
and  fighting  against  another,  dividing  this  point  of  earth  with 
fire  and  sword ;— no,  this  inheritance  is  not  the  less  by  division, 
by  being  parted  amongst  so  many  brethren,  every  one  hath  it 
all,  each  his  crown,  and  all  agreeing  in  casting  them  down 
before  his  throne,  from  whom  they  have  received  them,  and  in 
the  harmony  of  his  praises. 

This  inheritance  is  often  called  a  kingdom,  and  a  crown  of 
glory.  This  last  word  may  allude  to  those  garlands  of  the 
ancients,  and  this  is  its  property,  that  the  flowers  in  it  are  all 
AmarantheSi  (as  a  certain  plant  is  named,)  andjBo  it  is  called, 
(1.  Pet.  V.  4.)     A  crovm  of  glory  thatfadeth  not  away. 

No  diange  at  all  there,  no  winter  and  summer :  not  like  the 
poor  comforts  here,  but  a  bliss  always  fiotirishing.  The  grief 
of  the  saints  here,  is  not  so  much  for  the  changes  of  outward 
things,  as  of  their  inward  comforts.  Suavis  hora^  sed 
brevis  mora.  Sweet  presences  of  Grod  they  sometimes  have, 
but  they  are  short,  and  often  interrupted ;  but  there^  no  cloud 
shall  come  betwixt  them  and  their  s\m ;  they  shall  behold  him 
in  his  frill  brightness  for  ever*  As  there  shall  be  no  change  in 
their  beholding,  so  no  weariness  nor  abatement  of  their  delight 
in  beholding..  They  sing  a  new  song,  always  the  same, 
and  yet  always  new.  The  sweetest  of  our  music,  if  it  were 
to  be  heard  but  for  one  whole  day,  would  weary  them  who  are 
most  delighted  with  it.  What  we  have  here,  cloys,  but  satith 
fies  not ;  the  joys  above  never  cloy,  and  yet  always  satisfy. 
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We  should  here  consider  the  last  property  of  this  inheritance^ 
namely,  the  certainty  of  it — Reserved  in  Heaven  for  you  ; 
but  that  is  connected  with  the  following  verse,  and  so  will  be 
fitly  joined  with  it.     Now  for  some  use  of  all  this. 

If  these  things  were  believed,  they  would  persuade  for  thern^ 
selves ;  we  should  not  need  add  any  entreaties  to  move  you  to 
seek  after  this  inheritance.  Have  we  not  experience  enough  of 
the  vanity  and  misery  of  things  corruptible?  and  are  not  a  great 
part  of  our  days  ah*eady  spent  amongst  them  P  Is  it  not  time 
to  consider  whether  we  be  provided  with  any  thing  surer  and 
better  than  what  we  have  here ;  whether  we  have  any  inherit- 
ance to  go  home  to  after  our  wandering  ?  or  can  say  with  the 
Apostle,  (2  Cor.  v.  1.)  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved^  we  have  a  building  of  Ood^ 
an  house  not  made  unth  hands j  eternal  in  the  hea/oens. 

If  these  things  gain  our  assent  while  we  hear  them,  yet  it 
dies  soon.  Scarcely  any  retire  within  themselves  afterwards  to 
pursue  those  thoughts,  and  to  make  a  work  indeed  of  them ; 
they  busy  their  heads  rather  another  way,  building  castles  in  the 
air,  and  spinning  out  their  thoughts  in  vain  contrivances.-— 
Happy  are  they  whose  hearts  the  Spirit  of  Grod  sets  and  fixes 
upon  this  inheritance :  they  may  join  in  with  the  Apostle,  and 
say,  as  here,  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  who  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  this  lively 
hopey  to  this  inheritance  incorruptible^  undejiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away, 

Ver.  5.  Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith,  unto  salyation, 
ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great  contentment  to  the  children  of  God, 
to  hear  of  the  excellencies  of  the  life  to  come ;  they  do  not  use 
to  become  weary  of  that  subject ;  yet  there  is  one  doubt,  which, 
if  it  be  not  removed,  may  damp  their  delight  in  hearing  and 
considering  of  all  the  rest.  The  richer  the  estate  is,  it  will  the 
more  kindle  the  malice  and  diligence  of  their  enemies  to  deprive 
them  of  it,  and  to  cut  them  short  of  possessing  it    And  this 
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they  know^  that  thoM  spiritual  powers  who  seek  to  ruin  <h«m, 
do  oyeimatch  them  far,  both  in  eraft  and  force. 

Against  the  fears  of  this,  the  Apostle  oomforts  the  heirs  of 
salvation,  assuring  them,  that,  as  the  estate  they  lode  for  ia 
exoellent,  so  it  is  certain  and  safe,  laid  up  where  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  adverse  powers,  reserved  in  Heaven  for  you* 
Besides  that  this  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  worth  and  exed- 
lency  of  this  inheritance,  it  makes  it  sure.  It  confirms  what 
was  said  of  its  ^cellency ;  for  it  must  be  a  thing  of  greatest 
worth,  that  is  laid  up  in  the  highest  and  best  place  of  the  wcHrld, 
namely,  in  Heaven  for  you,  where  nothing  that  is  impure 
once  oftters,  much  less  is  laid  up  and  kept.  Thus,  the  land 
where  this  inheritance  lies,  makes  good  all  that  hath  been  spoken 
of  the  dignity  and  riches  of  it. 

But  further,  as  it  is  a  rich  and  pleasant  country  where  it 
lieth,  it  hath  also  this  privilege,  to  be  the  only  land  of  rest  and 
peace,  free  from  all  possibility  of  invasion.  There  is  no  spoiling 
of  it,  and  laying  it  waste,  and  defacing  its  beauty,  by  leading 
aimies  into  it,  and  making  it  the  seat  of  war ;  no  noise  of  drums 
or  trumpets,  no  inundations  of  one  people  driving  out  another 
and  sitting  down  in  their  possessions.  In  a  word,  there  is 
nothing  there  subject  to  decay  of  itself,  so  neither  is  it  in  dan« 
ger  of  fraud  or  violence.  When  our  Saviour  speaks  of  this 
same  happiness,  in  a  like  term.  Matt.  vL  90.,  what  is  here  called 
an  inheritance^  is  there  called  a  treamre.  He  expresses  the 
permanency  of  it  by  these  two,  that  it  hath  neither  moth  nor 
rust  in  itself  to  corrupt  it,  nor  can  thieves  break  through  and 
steal  it.  There  is  a  worm  at  the  root  of  all  our  enjoyments 
here,  corrupting  causes  within  themselves ;  and  besides  that, 
they  are  exposed  to  injury  from  without,  which  may  deprive  us  of 
them.  How  many  stately  palaces,  which  have  been  possibly  divers 
years  in  building,  hath  fire  upon  a  very  small  beginning  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  hours  I  What  great  hopes  of  gain  by  traffic 
hath  one  tempest  mocked  and  disappointed  !  How  many  who 
have  thought  their  possessicms  very  sure,  yet  have  lost  them 
by  some  trick  of  law,  and  others  (aa  in  time  of  war)  bem 
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.driTenfixnn  them  by  the  swordt  Nothing  fr^e  fiom  all  danger 
but  this  inheritance^  which  is  laid  up  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
kept  in  Heaven  for  us.  The  highest  stations  in  the  world, 
namely,  the  estate  of  kings,  they  are  but  mountains  of  prey, 
ooe  robbing  and  spoiling  another :  but  in  that  holy  moun^ 
tain  above,  there  is  none  to  hurt,  or  spoil,  or  offer  violence. 
What  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  church  here,  is  more  perfectly 
and  eminaitly  true  of  it  above,  Isaiah  Ixv.  25. 
.  This  is  indeed,  a  necessary  condition  of  our  joy  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  happy  estate,  that  we  have  some  persuasion  of 
our  propriety,  that  it  is  ours ;  that  we  do  not  speak  and  hear  of 
it,  as  travellen  passing  by  a  pleasant  place  do  bdiold  and  dis^ 
oourseof  its  fiur  structure,  the  sweetness  of  the  seat,  theplaoit- 
ing,  the  gardens,  the  meadows  that  are  about  it,  and  so  pass 
on ;  having  no  further  interest  in  it.  But  when  we  hear  of 
this  glorious  inheritance,  this  treasure,  this  kingdom  that  is 
pure,  and  rich,  and  lasting,  we  may  add.  It  is  mine,  it  is  r^ 
served  in  Heaven,  and  reserved  for  me ;  I  have  received  the 
evidences,  and  the  earnest  of  it ;  and,  as  it  is  kept  safe  for  me^ 
so  I  shaU  Ukewise  be  preserved  to  it,  and  that  is  the  other  part 
of  the  certainty  that  completes  the  comforts  of  it.  Ephes.  1. 14. 

The  salvation  which  Christ  hath  purchased  is,  indeed,  laid 
up  in  Heaven,  but  we  who  seek  afiter  it,  are  on  earth,  com* 
passed  about  with  dangers  and  temptations.  What  avails  it 
us,  that  our  salvation  is  in  Heaven,  in  the  place  of  safety  and 
quietness,  while  we  ourselves  are  tossed  upon  the  stormy  seas 
of  this  world,  amidst  rocks  and  shelves  every  hour  in  danger  of 
shipwreck?  Our  inheritance  is  in  a  sure  hand  indeed,  our  ene* 
mies  cannot  come  at  it ;  but  they  may  over*runand  destroy  us 
at  their  pleasure,  for  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them.  Thus  might 
we  think  and  complain,  and  lose  the  sweetness  of  all  our  other 
thoughts  concerning  Heaven,  if  there  wore  not  as  firm  a  pro* 
mise  for  our  own  safety  in  the  midst  of  our  dangers,  as  thare  is 
of  the  safety  of  our  inheritance  that  is  out  of  danger. 

The  assurance  is  full,  thus ;  it  is  kept  for  us  in  Heaven,  and 
we  kept  on  earth  for  it:  as  it  is  reserved  for  us,  we  are  no  less 
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surely  preserved  to  it.  There  is  here,  1.  The  estate  itself,  sal^ 
vation,  ft.  The  preservation,  or  securing,  of  those  that  expect 
it,  kept.    S.  The  time  of  full  possession,  in  the  last  time. 

1.  The  estate— t/wto  salvation.  Before  it  is  called  an  inhe- 
ritance;  here  we  are  more  particularly  told  what  is  meant  by 
that,  namely,  salvation.  This  is  more  expressly  sure,  being  a 
deliverance  from  misery,  and  it  imports,  withal,  the  possession 
of  perfect  hi^piness.  The  first  part  of  our  happiness  is,  to  be 
freed  from  those  miseries  to  which  we  are  subject  by  our  guilti- 
ness ;*^  to  be  set  free,  1.  From  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  the 
wrath  of  God,  from  everlasting  death.  S.  From  all  kind  of 
mortality  and  decaying.  8.  From  all  power  and  stain  of  sin. 
4.  From  all  temptation.  5.  From  all  the  griefs  and  afflictions 
of  this  life.  To  have  the  perfection  of  grace  in  the  fulness  of 
holiness,  and  the  perfection  of  bliss  in  the  fulness  of  joy,  in  the 
continual  vision  of  Grod ! — ^but  how  little  we  are  able  to  say  of 
this,  our  Apostle  here  teacheth  us,  in  that  it  is  vailed  to  us; 
only  so  much  shmes  through,  as  we  are  capable  of  here ;  but 
the  revealed  knowledge  of  it  is  only  in  the  possession ;  it  is  to 
be  revealed  in  the  last  time. 

%Uyy  Their  preservation,  with  the  causes  of  it.  Kept  by 
the  power  of  God  through  faith.  The  inheritance  is  kept  not 
only  in  safety,  but  in  quietness.  The  children  of  God,  for 
whom  it  is  kept,  while  they  are  here,  are  kept  safe  indeed,  but 
not  unmolested  and  unassaulted ;  they  have  enemies,  and  such 
as  are  stirring,  and  cunning,  and  powerful ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  them,  they  are  guarded  and  defended;  they  perish  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  prayer  of  our  Saviour  poured  out  for  them,  Jdm 
xvii.  16,  /  pray  not  that  thou  shotddest  take  them  out  of  the 
world :  but  that  thou  shotddest  keep  them  from  the  evil. 

They  have  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  all  his 
armies,  all  the  forces  he  can  make,  against  them.  Though  his 
power  is  nothing  but  tyranny  and  usurpation,  yet  because  once 
they  were  under  his  yoke,  he  bestirs  himself  to  pursue  them, 
when  they  are  led  forth  from  their  captivity,  as  Pharaoh,  with 
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alibis  chariots  and  hones  aiikd  h^?seinen,  pursues  after  the  - 
Israelites  going  out  of  Egypt. 

The  word  in  the  original  (ppHpsfAsvoi)  here  translated  kept^is 
a  military  term,  used  for  those  who  are  kept  as  in  a  fort  or  gar- 
rison-town besieged.     So  Satan  is  still  raising  batteries  against 
this  fort,  using  all  ways  to  take  it,  by  strength  or  stratagem,  un- 
wearied in  his  assaults,  and  very  skilful  to  know  his  advantages, 
and  where  we. are  weakest,  there  to  set  on.     And  besides  all 
this,  he  hath  intelligence  with  a  party  within  us,  ready  to  be- 
tray us  to  him ;  so  that  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  hold  out, 
were  there  not  another  watch  and  guard  than  our  own,  and 
oth^r  walls  and  bulwarks  than  any  that  our  skill  and  industry 
can  raise  for .  our  own  defence.  ,  In  this,  then,  is  our  safety, 
that  there  is .  a  power  above  our  own,  yea,  and  above  all  our 
enemies,  that  guards  us,  salvation  itself  our  walls  and  bulwarks. 
We  ought  to  watch,  but  when  we  do  so  in  obedience  to  our 
commander,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  yet  it  is  His  own 
watching,  who  sleeps  not,  nor  so  much  as  slumbers^  it  is  that 
preserves  us,  and  makes  ours  not  to  be  in  vain.     Psal.  cxxvi j 
1.    Isa.  xxvii.  S.     And  therefore  those  two  are  jointly  com- 
manded, Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptatioju 
Watchj  there  is  the  necessity  of  our  diligence;  Pray^  there  is 
the  insufficiency  of  it,  and  the  necessity  of  His  watching,  by 
whose  power  we  are  efiectually  preserved,  and  that  power  is  our 
fort.     Isa.  XX  vi.  1.,  Salvation  hath  God  appointed  for  walls 
and  bulwarks.     What  more  safe  than  to  be  walled  with  Saiva- 
tion  itself?     So,  Prov.  xviii.  10.   The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a 
strong  tower;  the  righteous Jly  into  it  and  are  safe. 

Now  the  causes  of  our  preservation  are  two,  1.  Supreme, 
The  power  of  God.  2.  Subordinate,  Faith.  The  supreme 
potDer  of  God,  is  that  on  which  depend  our  stability  and 
perseverance.  When  we  consider  how  weak  we  are  in  our- 
selves, yea,  the  very  strongest  among  us,  and  how  assaulted, 
we  wonder,  and  justly  we  may,  that  any  can  continue  one  day 
in  the  state  of  grace:  but  when  we  look  on  the  strength  by 
which  we  are  guarded^  the  power  of  God,  then  we  see  the  rea- 
VoL,  I,  E 


mi  of  901:  sUibility  to  the  eod;  fior  OnmipoUttcy  mxpfftm  va, 
and  the  everlasting  arms  are  under  us* 

Tb^  Faith  i«  th^  second  cause  of  our  pRSffvatioQ ;  becmiae 
it  applies  the  first  cituae,  the  power  of  God.  Our  faith  lays 
hpid  upon  this  power,  upd  this  power  strengtbfps  fidth^  mA  so 
we  are  preserved ;  it  puts  us  within  those  walls,  pels  the  obuI 
within  the  guard  of  the  power  of  God,  which,  by  selfcoonfidenee 
tud  vain  presuming  in  its  own  strength,  is  exposed  to  all  kind 
of  d^nge*.  Faith  ift  an  humble,  self-denying  graoe;  it  mahca 
tb^  CluJistian  nothing  in  himself  and  all  in  God* 

The  wea](;e^  persons  who  are  within  a  strong  place,  w^pttun 
and  childreus  though  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  enemy,  if 
t])^  yf&t^  alane^yet  lohmgas  the  place  .wherein  they  aeais  af 
suffiaient  strength*  aad  well  manned,  and  ercvy  way  aoeemm^ 
date  to  held  out  they  are  in  safety ;  thus  the  weakest  baUiver 
is  «^ei  bepausa  by  believing  he  is  within  the  strongest  of  all  de» 
lence^.  Faith  is  the  victary,and  Christ  sets  his  strength  agalaH 
Satan's ;  and  when  the  Christian  is  hard  beset  with  some  temp* 
tation,  too  stroDg  lor  himself,  then  he  looks  up  to  Him  who  is 
the  great  CQpqiieror  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  calls  to  him, 
*^  Now,  Lord,  assist  thy  servant  in  this  encounter^  and  put  (• 
<<  thy  strength,  that  the  gkxry  may  be  thine.''  Thus,  fidth  is 
such  an  engine  as  draws  in  the  power  of  Grod  and  his  Son  Jesus, 
into  the  works  and  oonflicts  that  it  hath  in  hand.  Thn  u  Mr 
victory^  even  our  faiths    1  John  v.  4. 

It  is  the  property  of  a  good  ChrUHan  to  magnify  the  power 
9f  God,  and  tp  have  high  thoughts  of  it,  and  therefiiM  it  is  his 
privily  to  find  safety  in  that  power.  Davkl  osnnot  satisfy 
himself  with  o^e  or  two  expressions  of  it,  but  delights  in  multi- 
plying them>  Psalm  xviii.  1,  The  Lord  is  my  rock^  and  my 
fortress^  and  m^  deiiperer ;  my  God^  my  Orength^  in  whom  I 
ynU  trtist;  my  buckler^  and  the  horn  of  my  salvaHony  an4 
my  high  tatper.  Faith  kioks  above  all,  both  that  which  the 
acnil  hath,  and  that  which  it  wants,  and  answ«rs  aU  doubts  aad 
fSsars  with  this  almi^ty  power  upon  which  it  restsi 
.  9dly.  XbetiiiiaoffuUpQsseanm«--iIeai^l«^rMwaMtii 
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tkela^t  time.  Tfab  Mlyatioii  is  diat  great  work  irheretn  Ood 
iQtaidad  to  inattifeal  the  f^ry  of  his  gran^t  oontiiy^d  b«fort 
tune,  and  in  tha  Mfpeial  ages  of  the  world  brou^tfcwwiiid,  aftar 
the  decreed  manner;  and  the  full  acoomplishm^t  of  it  ia  so* 
aorrfd  for  the  Old  of  tiaw. 

Theaouk  of  the  faithful  do  enter  into  tha  poaaessaoii  of  iti 
when  they  remove  frvan  their  houaes  of  day;  yet  is  not  their 
happmess  complete  till  that  great  day  of  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ  They  are  naturally  imperfect  till  their  bodies  be  raised 
and  rejomed  to  their  souls,  to  partake  together  of  their  blisa; 
andtbcy  are  mystically  imperfect,  till  all  the  rest  of  the  meaoi^ 
bera  of  Jeius  Christ  be  added  to  them. 

But  then  shall  their  joy  be  absolutely  full,  when  both  their 
aiwn  bodies,  and  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  shall  be  glorified ; 
when  all  the  c^dren  of  that  glorious  fiEonily  shall  meet,  and  sit 
down  to  that  great  marriage  supper  at  their  Father^s  tabia 
Then  shall  the  music  of  that  new  song  be  full,  when  there  is  not 
one  wanting  of  those  that  are  appointed  to  sing  it  for  eternity. 
In  that  day  shall  our  Lord  Jesus  be  glorified  in  his  Saints^ 
and  admired  in  all  them  that  believe^  9,  Thess.  i.  10. 

You  see  what  it  is  that  the  Gospel  offers  you,  and  you  may 
gather  how  great  both  your  folly  and  your  guiltiness  will  be,  if 
you  neglect  and  slight  so  great  salvation  when  it  is  brought  to 
you,  and  you  are  entreated  to  receive  it.  This  is  all  that  the 
preaching  of  the  word  aims  at,  and  yet,  who  hearkens  to  it  f 
How  few  lay  hold  on  this  eternal  life,  this  inheritance,  this 
crown  that  is  held  forth  to  all  that  hear  of  it ! 

Ohf  that  you  could  be  persuaded  to  be  sJaved,  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  embrace  salvation  !  Tou  think  you  would ; 
but  if  it  be  so,  then  I  may  say,  though  you  would  be  saved,  yet 
your  custom  of  sin,  your  love  to  sin,  and  love  to  the  world, 
will  not  suffer  you ;  and  these  win  still  hinder  you,  unless  you 
put  on  holy  resolutions  to  break  through  diem,  and  trample 
them  under  foot,  and  take  this  kingdom  by  a  hand  of  violence, 
which  God  is  so  well  pleased  with.  He  is  willingly  overcome 
by  that  fbroe,  and  gives  this  kingdom  most  willingly,  where  it  is 
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SO  taken ;  it  is  not  attained  by  slothf  ulness,  and  sitting  sdll  with 
folded  hands;  it  must  be  invaded  with  strength  of  faith,  with 
armies  of  prayers  and  tears; '  and  they  who  set  upon  it  thus,  are 
sure  to  take  it. 

Consider  what  we  are  doing,  how  we  misplace  our  difigenoe 
on  things  that  abide  not,  or  we  abide  not  to  enjoy  them.  fFe 
haive  no  abiding  city  here^  saith  the  Apostle,  but  he  adds  that 
which  comforts  the  citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  fVe  look  for 
otie  to  come,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  Hear  not  these 
things  idly,  as  if  they  concerned  you  not,  but  let  them  move  you 
to  resolution  and  actions.  Say,  as  they  sud  of  Canauny  It  is 
a  good  land,  let  us  go  up  and  possess  it.  Learn  to  use  what 
you  have  here  as  travellers,  and  let  your  home,  your  inheritance, 
}^our  treasure,  be  on  high,  which  is  by  far  the  richest  and  the 
safest;  and  if  it  be  so  with  you,  then.  Where  your  treasure  is, 
thei'e  win  your  hearts  be  also, 

Ver.  6.  Whcreiij  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  season  (if  need  be) 
ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations. 

The  same  motives  cannot  beget  contrary  passions  in  the  soul; 
therefore,  the  Apostle  reduces  the  mixture  of  sorrowing  and  re- 
joicing tliat  is  usual  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  to  the  different 
causes  of  both,  and  shews  which  of  the  two  hath  the  stronger 
cause,  and  is  therefore  always  predominant  in  liim  who  enter- 
tains and  considers  it  aright. 

His  scope  is,  to  stir  up  and  strengthen  spiritual  joy  in  his 
afflicted  brethren ;  and  therefore  having  set  the  matter  of  it 
before  them  in  the  preceding  verses,  he  now  applies  it,  and 
expressly  opposes  it  to  their  distresses. 

Some  read  these  words  exhortatively,  In  which  rejoice  ye. 
It  is  so  intended,  but  I  conceive  it  serves  that  end  better  indi- 
catively,  as  we  now  read  it,  In  which  ye  rejoice.  It  exhorts  in 
a  more  insinuating  and  persuasive  manner,  that  it  may  be  so,  to 
urge  it  on  them,  that  it  is  so.  Thus  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxvi.  27, 
King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou 
believest.    And  stroight  he  answered^  Thou  almost  persuadest 
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inetobea  Christian.  This  implies  how  just  and  how  reasonable 
it  is,  that  the  things  spoken  of  should  make  them  glad;  in  these 
they  will  rejoice,  yea,  do  rejoice. ,  Certainly,  if  you  know  and 
consider  what  the  causes  of  your  joy  are,  ye  cannot  choose  but 
find  it  within  you,  and  in  such  a  measure  as  to' swallow  up  all 
your  temporary  sorrows,  how  great  and  how.  many  soever  their 
causes  be. 

We  are  then  to  consider  severally  these  bitter  waters  and  the 
sweet,  this  sorrow  and  this  joy.  1.  In  their  springs ;  2.  In 
their  streams. 

And  first,  they  are  called  temptations^  and  manifold  tempter 
tions.  The  habits  of  Divine  supernatural  grace  are  not  ac- 
quirable by  human  study,  or  by  industry,  or  by  exercise ;  they 
are  of  immediate  infusion  from  Heaven ;  yet  are  they  infused 
to  the  end  that  they  may  act  and  exercise  themselves  in  the  se- 
veral conditions  and  occurrences  of  a  Christian'^s  life,  and  by 
that  they  grow  stronger.  Whatsoever  oppositions  or  diflicul- 
ties  grace  meets  with  in  its  acting,  go  under  this  general  name 
of  temptations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reckon  up  the  variety  of 
senses  of  this  wcnrd,  in  its  full  latitude;  how  God  is  said  to 
tempt  man,  and  how  it  is  said  that  He  tempts  him  not ;  how 
man  tempts  God,  and  how  it  is  said  that  God  is  not  tempted; 
how  Satan  tempts  men,  and  men  one  another,  and  a  man  him- 
self: all  these  are  several  acceptations  of  this  word ;  but  the 
temptations  here  meant,  are  the  things  by  which  men  are 
tempted,  and  particularly  the  saints  of  God.  And  though  there 
is  nothing  in  the  words,  that  may  not  agree  to  all  sorts  of  temp- 
tations which  the  godly  are  subject  to ;  yet  I  OMiceive  it  is  par- 
ticularly meant  of  their  afflictions  and  distresses,  as  the  Apostle 
James  likewise  uses  it,  chap.  i.  ver.  2. 

And  they  are  so  called,  because  they  give  particular  and  no- 
table proof  of  the  temper  of  a  Christian's  spirit,  and  draw  forth 
evidence  both  of  the  truth  and  the  measure  of  the  grace  that  is 
in  them.  If  they  fail  and  are  foiled,  as  sometimes  they  are 
this  convinces  them  of  that  human  frailty  and  weakness  which> 
are  in  them,  and  so  humbles  them,  and  drives  them  out  of  them- 
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flcltM  to  dqpend  upoQ  Another  for  more  strength  md  hittar 
Mieoeseinafter-eiioouiitero.  If  they  acquit  Aemeehret  like  Chris* 
tfama  indeed,  (the  Lord  managing  andaensting  that  grace  which 
he  hath  given  them,)  then  all  their  valour,  and  strength,  and 
tfetories  torn  to  his  praise^  from  whom  they  have  received  all. 

A  man  ia  not  only  unknown  to  others  but  to  bimselfi  that 
hath  never  met  with  such  difSculties,  as  require  faith,  and 
Chriatian  (brtitiide,  and  patience  to  surmount  them*  How 
shfdl  a  man  know  whether  his  moekneea  and  eahanefis  a(  qpirit 
be  real  or  not,  while  he  meets  with  no  provocation^  notfauif 
that  contradicts  or  crosses  him  ?  But  when  somewhat  sets  upon 
him,  that  is  in  itself  very  unpleasant  and  grievoua  to  him,  and 
yet,if  in  that  case  heretainshiamodemtionaf  spirit,  and  flfea 
not  out  into  impatience,  either  againat  God  or  men,  this  gives 
eKperiment  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  that  grace  within 
him  $  whereas  standii^  water  whidi  is  dear  at  top  while  f  I  it 
untooched,  yetif  it  have  mud  at  the  bottom,  stir  ilTa  little^  and 
it  rises  presently. 

It  is  not  altogether  unprofitaUe  i  yea,  it  is  great  wiadom  hi 
Cbristiaos  to  be  amdng  themselves  against  such  temptations  aa 
may  befiid  them  hoeafter,  though  they  have  not  aa  yet  met  with 
them;  to  labour  to  overcome  them  before^hand,  to  aupposa 
the  hardest  things  tliat  may  be  incident  to  tham»  and  to  put  osi 
the  strongest  resolutions  they  osn  attain  untOk  Yet  all  that  ia 
hut  an  imaginary  effort;  and  therefore  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  victory  is  any  more  than  hnaginary  too,  tiil  it  coma 
to  action,  and  then,  they  diat  have  qioken  and  though  very 
eonfidently,  may  prove  but  (as  one  said  of  the  Athenians)/off«l 
m  tabula^  patient  and  courageous  in  picture  or  fancy ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  their  arms,  and  dexterity  in  handling  them 
by  way  of  exerdse,  may  be  foully  defeated  when  they  iM  to 
fight  in  earnest.  The  children  of  Ephraim  being  armed,  and 
carrying  bows  (says  the  Psahnist,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  9*)«  y^^  turned 
back  in  the  day  of  battle.  It  is  the  battle  that  tries  the 
soldier,  and  the  storm  the  pik>t.  How  would  it  appear  that 
Christians  can  be  themselves,  not  only  patient,  but  dieerfol  in 
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povort J,  ill  ds^gniee,  9tad  teitipUtkAft,  and  perftectttioos,  if  it 
wen  not  often  thdr  be  to  meet  with  Urnaf  He  who  framed 
d»  hewtf  knoirs  it  to  be  but  dee^tful,  and  He  who  gives 
gtrnfCf  kilothi  tibt  weakiteaB  ibid  st^eagtb  of  it  exactly  ;  yet  ha 
ia  plaaaad  to  ftpaak  thusi  that  by  afflieticna  aad  hard  tasks  ha 
trias  what  ia  id  the  hearts  of  his  childreii.  For  the  wo^  of 
Grod  speaks  to  men,  and  therefore  it  speaks  the  language  of  thtf 
abUdrtn  of  smU  f  tkus^  Gea^  xxii.  1%.  Noti>  I  know  that  thou 
fimre^  Gvdi  s$9ing  thorn  kc^i  not  withheld  thy  son,  thim  Qnly 

QoA  deHliHts  to  caU  forth  his  cfhaid|pioBs  to  meet  with  graal 
lcitptatiofia«  to  tn^ke  them  bear  crosses  of  more  thati  ordinary 
wcf|^ti  Us  oolnmadders  ia  waiT  put  intt  of  most  yabur  and 
sUUf  upon  the  hardest  sttrviees.  God  tfets  some  strong  furious 
ttjal  upan  a  stnaig  Christiani  made  stnmg  by  his  own  grace,  and 
fagr  bis  Tialovy)  midces  it  lq[>pear  to  th^  worldi  that  thou|^  there  is 
%  gfcat  deal  «f  tha  eoUnterfeit  coin  c{  i^ofessioii  in  religioBf  yet 
anode  thtra  are^  who  have  tb^  power^  the  reality  ot  it,  and  that 
hit  odt  aa  invantion,  but  there  is  truth  in  it;  that  the  invindbk 
gvaoa^  the  very  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  true 
haliafcrtj  than  bd  hath  a  ntunber  who  do  not  only  speak  big^ 
but  do  kidaed  and  in  good  eaniest  despise  the  world,  and 
^latcfnBd  it  by  his  strength.  Some  men  take  delight  to  see 
MMdae  kind  of  beasts  fight  together;  but  to  seea  Christian  mind 
aiMDnifkerwg  Mane  great  affli^ticnsi  and  conquering  it^  to  see  his 
valour  in  not  sinkiilg  at  the  hardest  distresses  of  this  life,  nor 
(tm  9lf^  frightful  end  of  it,  the  cruellest  kinds  of  death,  for  His 
saksr^this  is  (as  one  said)  dignum  Deo  spectaciUum;  this  is  a 
ecanbal  whieh  God  delights  to  look  upon,  and  He  is  not  a  mere 
beholder  in  it,  for  it  is  the  power  of  His  own  grace  that  enables 
and  supports  the  Christian  in  all  those  conflicts  and  tempta-r 
tions. 

Through  manifold  temptations,]  This  expresses  a  multi- 
tude of  temptations4  and  those  too  of  divers  kinds,  many  and 
WHnifnld  t  |t  were  no  basd  condition  to  have  a  trial  now  and 
than^  with  kiy  ease  and  prosperity  betwixt ;  but  to  be  plied 
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with  one  affliction  at  the  heels  of  another,  to  have  them  come 
thronging  in  by  multitudes  and  of  diflerent  kinds,  -  uncouth^ 
unaccustomed  evils,  such  as  a  man  hath  not  been  acquainted 
with  before,  this  is  that  which  is  often  the  portion  of  those  who 
are  the  beloved  of  Grod,  Psal.  xlii.  7.,  Deep  ciUleth  unto  deep, 
at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts;  all  thy  u>aves  and  thy 
billows  are  gone  over  me. 

Ye  are  in  heaviness.']  This  the  Apostle  blames  not,  bat 
aims  at  the  moderating  of  it.  Seek  not  altogether  to  dry  up 
this  stream,  but  to  bound.it,  and  keep  it  within  its  banks. 
Grace  doth  not  destroy  the  life  of  nature,  but  adds  to  it  a  life 
more  excellent ;  yea,  grace  doth  not  only  permit,  but  requires 
some  feeling  of  afflictions.  There  is  an  affected  pride  of  spirit 
in  some  men,  instead  of  patience,  suitable  only  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics  as  it  is  usually  taken ;  they  strivenot  to  feel  at  all 
the  afflictions  that  are  on  them ;  but  this  is  to  despise  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Lordy  which  is  alike  forbidden  with  fainting 
under  it.  Heb.  xii.  5.  We  shoidd  not  stop  our  ears,  but  hear 
the  rody  and  him  that  hath  appointed  it,  as  die  Prophet 
speaks,  Mic.  vi.  9*  Where  there  is  no  feeling  at  all,  there  can 
be  no  patience. '  Consider  it  as  the  hand  of  God,  and  thence 
argue  the  soul  into  submission,  Psal.  xxxix.  9.  /  u>as  dumb, 
I  opened  not  my  mouthy  because  thou  didst  it.  But  this 
heaviness  is  mitigated,  and  set,  as  it  were,  within  its  banks, 
betwixt  these  two  considerations,  1.  The  utility ,  2.  The 
brevity  of  it :  the  profitableness— and  the  shortness  of  it. 

To  a  worldly  man,  great  gain  sweetens  the  hardest  labour; 
and  to  a  Christian,  spiritual  profit  and  advantage  may  do  much 
to  move  him  to  take  those  afflictions  well  which  are  otherwise 
very  unpleasant.  Though  they  are  not  joyous  for  the  present, 
yet  this  allays  the  sorrow  of  them,  the  fruit  that  grows  out  of 
them,  that  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness,  Heb.  xii.  11. 
'  A  bundle  of  folly  is  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of 
correction  shall  beat  it  out,  saith  Solomon.  Though  the 
children  of  Gt)d  are  tiruly  (as.  our  Saviour  calls  thein)  the 
children  of  wisdom,  yet,  being  renewed  cnly  in  part,  they  are 
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obt- altogether  free  from  ithose  follies 'that  call  for  this  rod  to 
beat  them 'out,  and  sometimeg  have  such  a  bundle  of  follies  as 
require  a  bundle  :of  rods  to  be  spent  upon  it*— maTty  and  manu 
foid  afflictions. 

It  is  not  an  ei^y  matter  to  be  drawn  from,  nor  to  be  beaten 
from,  the  love  of  this  world,  and  this  is  what  God  mainly  re- 
quires of  his  children,  that  they  be  not  in  love  with  the  world, 
nor  the.thii^  of  it ;  for  that  is  contrary  to  the  love  of  God, 
and  so  far  as  diat  is  entertained,  this  is  wanting.  And  if  in  the 
midst  of  afflictions  they  are  sometimes  subject  to  this  disease, 
how  would  it  grow  upon  them  with  ease  and  prosperity!  When 
they  are  beaten  from  one  worldly  foUy  or  delight,  they  are 
ready,  through  nature's  corruption,  to  lay  hold  upon  some 
other, — ^being  thrust  out  from  it  at  one  door,  to  enter  at  some 
other;  as  children  unwilling  to  be  weaned,  if  one  breast  be 
imbittered,  they  seek  to  the  other ;  and  therefore  there  must 
be  s(xnewhat  to  drive  them  from  that  too.  Thus  it  is  dear, 
there  is  need,  great  need  of  afflictions,  yea,  of  many  afflictions, 
that  the  Saints  be  chastened  by  the  Lord^  that  they  may 
not  be  condemned  with  the  world.    1  Cor.  xi.  82. 

Many  resemblances  there  ar^for  illustration  of  this  truth,  in 
things  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  some  omimon.  and  others 
dioicer ;  but  these  are  not  needfril.  The  experience  of  Chris- 
tians tells  them,  how  easily  they  grow  proud,  and  secure,  and 
carnal,  with  a  little  ease,  and  when  outward  things  go  smootUy 
with  them  ;  and  therefore  what  unhappiness  were  it  for  them 
to  be  very  happy  that  way  ! 

Let  us  learn,  then,  that  in  regard  of  our  present  frailty 
there  is  need  of  afflictions,  and  so  not  promise  ourselves  ex- 
emption, how  calm  soever  our  seas  are  for  the  present ;  and 
then  for  the  number,  and  measure,  and  wei^it  of  them;  to  re- 
sign that  wholly  into  the  hands  of  our  wise  Father  and  Phy- 
sician, who  perfectly  knows  our  mould  and  our  maladies,  and 
what  kind  and  quantity  of  chastisement  is  needful  for  our 
cure. 
■  Though  now  for  a  season  (if  need  be)  ye  are  in  heavu 
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ness.]  Tbe  other  Googideration  whidi  moderates  this  hctii^ 
BCM)  ia  it*  shortness.  Because  we  willingly  forget  etcniljF^ 
therefore  this  moment  seems  mudi  in  our  cj^ :  but  if  we  cxndd 
look  upon  it  aright,  of  how  little  concernment  is  it,  what  be  our 
eenditiofi  here !  If  it  were  to  prooperous  as  we  eauM  wish  or 
imagfaief  it  is  but  for  a  litHif  seoAon-  The  rich  man  in  th^ 
(jro^pel  talked  <tf  many  years,  but  Thaufool^  this  nigki  $haU 
th^  90Ul  b^  required  of  thee^  was  the  longest  period.  The 
aaany  years  are  quickly  drawn  to  a  very  great  abatement^  aad 
if  full  of  pains  and  griefs,  those  do  hrip  to  |mt  an  edd  t6  thtfrn* 
selTes»  aiid  baaten  to  it.  Well  thenmi^t  St*  Aualul  ucy^Mk 
Mfv,  cadcy  tnodd  ibi  parcas,  Use  rae  here  as  pleaseth  thae^  as 
at  that  hereafter  it  may  be  well  with  me* 

Wherein.']  This  word,  though  it  oannot  fall  amiss^  beidg 
nferred  to  any  particular  to  which  interpreters  have  appro*, 
priated  it,  yet  it  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  ftiative  to  the  whole 
complex  sense  of  the  preceding  verses,  eonoemit^  the  hope  of 
g^ory.  In  this  thing  ye  rejoice,  that  ye  We  begetten  agttn,-^ 
that  thefe  ia  such  an  inheritance^  and  that  you  aft  auule  babe 
of  it, — that  it  is  kept  for  you,  and  you  for  it^ — that  nodiiflg 
can  eome  betwixt  you  and  it,  to  disappoint  you  of  poasoBsing 
aad  enjoying  it,-wthat  thoiq^  there  be  iftasiy.  dcaarls,  aad 
mountUBs,  and  seas  in  the  way,  yet  you  are  aaeerfeained^  that 
you  shall  come  safb  thither. 

Thisisbut  one  thing,  while  the  cause  afyilar  grief  ia,  trnnp^ 
Mions^  and  manifold  temptations^  yet  thb  one  thing  weigha 
down  all  that  multitude.  The  heart  bsang  grieted  in  tea 
thing  naturaUy  looks  out  for  its  ease  to  some  other  \  and  there 
ia  usually  somewhat  that  is  a  man^s  great  comfort,  thai  he 
turns  his  Iboughts  to,  when  he  is  crossed  and  afflicted  in  olhee 
things :  but  herein  lies  the  folly  of  the  workl*  that  the  things 
they  choose  for  theb  refuge  and  comfort,  are  such  as  may 
change  themselves,  and  turn  into  discomfort  and  aorrtyw ;  butt 
die  godly  man,  who  is  the  fool  in  the  natural  man's  eyes,  goea 
beyond  all  the  rest  in  his  wise  choice  in  this.  He  rises  above 
all  that  is  sabjact  to  change,  casts  his  anchor  withiil  the  vail* 
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Thirt  111  which  he  rgoioeCh,  is  BtiQ  matter  of  jo j  wnmor^bte 
$mA  u&altenMe ;  although  not  only  hit  estate,  but  the  whok 
world  were  turned  upside  down,  yet  this  is  the  same,  ot  rather 
in  the  Psafanist's  words,  Though  th^  earth  were  remoMd^  ^i/n4 
ilm  greaiBsi  mmmiams  cast  into  the  sea^  ^  ibUI  not  we  fear, 
Fmd>  xlvL  2.  When  we  shall  rsoeiire  that  rieh  and  pum  and 
abiding  inheritance,  that  salvation  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
(he  last  tmiey  and  when  time  itself  shall  cease  to  be,  thto  then 
shall  be  no  more  reckoning  of  our  joys  by  days  and  hours,  b«lt 
tbay  shall  run  parallel  with  eternity.  Then  aU  our  love  thai 
is  now  scattered  and  parcelled  out  u^on  the  vanities  amongst 
whioh  we  are  here,  rfiall  be  united  and  gathered  iiHx)  on^,  and 
flted  upon  Ood,  and  the  soul  fiUed  with  the  delight  of  his  pr^. 
Sence. 

Thd  sorrow  was  Bmited  and  bounded  by  the  conrideratiotM 
we  spoke  of  i  but  this  joy,  this  exultation,  and  leaping  for  joy 
(tot  so  it  is)  is  not  bounded,  it  cannot  be  too  much ;  its  m^a- 
•iita  is,  to  know  no  measure.  The  aflietions,  the  matter  of 
hiatiness,  are  but  a  transient  touch  of  pain ;  but  that  whemm 
this  joy  is  built,  is  most  permanent,  the  measure  of  it  cannot 
Mceed,  for  the  matter  of  it  is  iitfinite  and  eternal,  beyond  aU 
hyperbole.  There  is  no  expression  we  have  whic^  cacn  reach 
it,  much  less  go  beyond  it ;  itself  is  the  hyperbole,  still  sur- 
passing all  that  can  be  said  of  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of  hea- 
viness itself,  such  is  this  joy  that  it  can  maintain  Itself  in  the 
depth  of  sorrow ;  this  oil  of  gladness  stitl  d>dms  above,  and 
cannot  be  dmwned  by  all  the  floods  of  affliction,  yea  it  is  ahxn 
most  sweet  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  sotll  reHshcs  spirituid 
joy  best,  when  it  is  not  glutted  with  worldly  delights,  but  finds 
them  turned  into  bitterness. 

For  application.  In  that  we  profess  ourselves  Christiibis, 
we  all  pretend  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  and  so  heirs  of  tlA 
glory ;  and  if  each  man  were  individually  asked,  he  would  say, 
he  hoped  to  attain  it:  but  were  there  nothing  eke,  this  might 
abundantly  convince  us,  that  the  greatest  part  of  us  delude 
ourselves,  and  are  deceived  in  this ;  for  how  few  are  there  who 
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do  really  find  this  height  of  joy,  of  gladness  and  exuhatiDn,  in 
their  thoughts  and  hopes  of  it,  who  do  daily  refresh  and  glad 
themselves  with  the  consideration  of  what  is  laid  up  for  them 
above,  more  than  with  all  their  enjoyments  here  below ! 

Consider  how  the  news  of  some  small  outward  advantage 
that  is  to  come  to  us,  raises  our  light  vain  hearts,  and  makes 
them  leap  within  us;  and  yet  this  news  of  a  kingdom  prepared 
for.  us,  (if  we  be  indeed  believers,)  stirs  us  not ;  our  hearts  are 
as  little  affected  with  it  as  if  it  concerned  us  not  at  all :  and 
this  is  too  clear  an  evidence  against  us,  that  indeed  it  oonoems 
us  not,  that  our  portion  as  yet  is  not  in  it. 

In  what  a  fooPs  paradise  will  men  be  with  the  thoughts  of 
worthless  things,  and  such  things  too  as  they  shall  never  ob- 
tain, nor  ever  shall  have  any  further  being  than  what  they 
have  in  their  fancy !  And  how  will  men  frequently  roll  over  in 
their  minds  the  thoughts  of  any  pleasing  good  they  hope  for ! 
And  yet  we  who  say,  we  have  hopes  of  the  glory  to  come,  can 
pass  many  days  without  one  hour  spent  in  the  rejoicing  thoughts 
of  the  happiness  we  look  for !  If  any  person  of  a  mean  con- 
dition for  the  present,  were  made  sure  to  become  very  rich  and 
be  advanced  to  great  honour  within  a  week,  and  after  that  to 
live  to  a  great  age  in  that  high  estate,  enjoying  health  and  all 
imaginable  pleasures ;  judge  ye,  whether  in  the  few  days  be- 
twixt the  knowledge  of  those  news  and  the  enjojdng  of  them, 
tlie  thoughts  of  what  he  were  to  attain  to,  would  not  be  fr^. 
quent  with  him,  and  be  always  welcome.  There  is  no  com- 
parison betwixt  all  we  can  imagine  this  way,  and  the  hopes  we 
speak  of,  and  yet,  how  seldom  are  our  thoughts  upon  those 
things,  and  how  faint  and  slender  is  our  rejoicing  in  them ! 
Can  we  deny  that  it  is  unbelief  of  these  things,  that  causeth 
this  neglect  and  forgetting  of  them  ?  The  discourse,  the 
tongue  of  men  and  angels  cannot  beget  Divine  belief  of  the 
happiness  to  come ;  only  He  who  gives  it,  gives  faith  likewise 
to  apprehend  it,  and  lay  hold  upon  it,  and,  upon  our  believing 
to  be  filled  with  joy  in  the  hopes  of  it. 
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Vcr.  7.  That  the  triid  of  your  faith  beings  much  more  precious  than  of 
gold  that  peruheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto 
praise^  and  honour,  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ* 

The  way  of  the  just  (saith  Solomon)  is  as  the  shinifig  lighty 
that  shineth  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  Still  making 
forward,  and  ascending  towards  perfection,  moving  as  fast 
when  they  are  clouded  with  affliction  as  at  any  time  else ;  yea, 
all  that  seems  to  work  against  them,  furthers  them.  Those 
graces  that  would  possibly  grow  heavy  and  unwieldly,  by  too 
much  ease,  are  held  in  breath,  and .  increase  their  activity  and 
strength  by  conflict.  Divine  grace,  even  in  the  heart  of  weak 
and  sinful  man,  is  an  invincible  thing.  Drown  it  in  the  waters 
of  adversity,  it  rises  more  beautiful,  as  not  being  drowned  in- 
deed, but  only  washed ;  throw  it  into  the  furnace  of  fiery 
trials,  it  comes  out  purer,  and  loses  nothing  but  the  dross 
which  our  corrupt  nature  mixes  with  it.  Thus  the  Apostle 
here  expounds  the  if  need  be  of  the  former  verse,  and  so  justi- 
fies the  joy  in  afflictions,  which  there  he  speaks  of,  by  their 
utility  and  the  advantage  faith  derives  from  them :  it  is  so 
tried  that  it  shall  appear  in  its  full  brightness  at  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  peculiar  treasure  of  a  Christian  being  the  grace  which 
he  receives  from  Heaven,  and  particularly  that  sovereign  grace 
of  Faith,  whatsoever  he  can  be  assured  will  better  him  any 
way  in  this,  he  will  not  only  bear  patiently,  but  gladly  em- 
brace it.  See  Rom.  v.  S.  Therefore  the  Apostle  sets  this 
before  his  brethren  in  those  words  of  this  verse  which  express, 
1.  The  worth  and  excellency  of  faith ;  2.  The  usefulness  of 
temptations  in  relation  to  it. 

1^/,  The  worth  and  excellency  of  faith.  The  trial  of  faith  is 
called  more  precious,  a  work  of  more  worth  than  the  trial  of 
gold,  because  faith  itself  is  of  more  value  than  gold.  The 
Apostle  chooses  this  comparison,  as  fitting  his  purpose  for  the 
illustration  of  both,«-the  worth  of  faith,  and  Ukewise  the  use 
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of  temptations,  representing  the  one  by  gold,  and  the  other  by 
the  trying  of  gold  in  the  fire. 

The  worth  of  gold  is,  1.  Real,  the  purest  and  nKwt  precious 
of  all  metals,  having  many  excellent  properties  beyond  them, 
as  they  y^ho  write  of  the  nature  of  gold  observe.  S.  Far 
greater  in  the  esteem  and  opinion  of  men.  See  how  m^  hurry 
up  and  down,  over  sea  and  land,  unwearied  in  their  pursuit, 
-  with  hazard  of  life,  and  often  with  the  loss  of  uprightness  and 
a  good  conscience ;  and  not  only  thus  esteem  it  in  itself,  but 
make  it  the  rule  of  their  esteem  one  of  another,  valuing  men 
less  or  m<xre  as  they  are  more  or  less  furnished  with  it.  And 
we  see  at  what  a  height  this  is ;  for  things  we  would  commend 
much,  we  borrow  its  name  to  describe  them,  e.g..  Golden  me^ 
diocrity ;  and  that  age  which  they  would  call  the  best  of  aQ,  they 
name  it  the  Golden  Age ;  and  as  Seneca  observes,  describing 
heavenly  things,  (as  Ovid  the  sun^s  palace  and  chariot,)  stiU 
Gold  is  the  word  for  all. 

And  the  Holy  Scriptures,  descending  to  our  reach,  do  set 
forth  the  riches  of  the  new  Jerusalem  by  it,  Rev.  xxi.,  and 
the  excellency  of  Christ,  Cant.  v.  11, 14.  And  here,  the  pr^ 
dousness  of  faith,  whereof  Christ  is  the  object,  is  said  to  be 
more  precious  than  gold* 

I  will  not  insist  in  the  parallel  of  faith  with  gold,  in  the 
other  qualities  of  it,  as  that  it  is  pure  and  solid  as  gdd,  and 
that  it  is  most  ductile  and  malleable  as  gold ;  beyond  all  other 
metals,  it  plies  any  way  with  the  will  of  God.  But  then  faith 
truly  enridies  the  soul;  and  as  gold  answers  all  things,  so 
faith  gives  the  soul  propriety  in  all  the  rich  consolations  of  the 
goGpel,  in  all  the  promises  of  life  and  salvation,  in  all  needful 
blessings ;  it  draws  virtue  from  Christ  to  strengthen  itself,  and 
ail  other  graces. 

And  thus  it  is  not  only  precious  as  gold,  but  goes  far  above 
the  comparison ;  it  is  more  precious,  yea,  much  more  precious, 
1.  In  its  original ;  the  other  is  digged  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  but  the  mine  of  this  gold  is  above,  it  comes  from  hea- 
ven,   t.  In  its  nature,  answerable  to  its  original,  it  is  immate- 
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fbly  Spiritual,  and  pure.  We  refine  gold  and  make  it  pimr,  but 
when  we  receive  faith  pure  in  itself,  we  mix  droas  with  it,  and 
make  it  impure  by  the  alloy  of  unbeli^.  8.  In  its  endurance^ 
flowing  from  th«  former  9  it  perisheth  not.  €rold  is  a  thing  in 
toelf  ooKTuptible  and  perishing,  and  to  partieubr  owners  it 
perisheth  in  their  loss  of  it,  they  being  deprived  ti  it  in  any  way. 

Other  graces  are  likewise  tried  in  the  same  furnace;  but 
Faith  is  named  as  the  root  of  all  the  rest.  Sharp  afflictions 
give  a  Christian  a  trial  of  his  love  to  God,  whether  it  be  single^ 
and  for  himself  or  not ;  for  then  it  will  be  the  same  when  he 
•trikes  as  when  he  embraces,  and  in  the  fire  of  affliction  will 
trudier  gmw  the  hotter,  and  be  more  taken  off  from  the  welpld) 
and  a^t  upon  him:  Again,  the  grace  of  patience  is  put  parti^ 
eularly  upon  trial  in  distresses.  But  both  these  spring  from 
Faith ;  for  love  rises  firom  a  right  and  strong  behef  of  the 
goodness  of  Grod,  and  patience  from  a  persuasion  of  the  wis- 
dom and  love  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  his  promises.  He 
hath  said,  I  will  not  fail  thee,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted 
above  our  strength,  and  he  will  give  the  issue.  Now  the  bdie# 
of  these  things  causes  patience.  The  trial  of  faith  worketh 
patience,  James  1.  8.  For  therefore  doth  the  Christian  re- 
sign up  himself,  and  all  that  concerns  him,  his  trials,  the  mea* 
sure  and  length  of  them  all,  unto  God's  disposal,  because  he 
knows  that  he  is  In  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  loving  father. 
Thus  the  trial  of  these  and  other  particular  graces,  doth  still 
resolve  into  this,  and  is  comprised  under  the  trial  of  faith. 
This  brings  us, 

%dhi.  To  the  usefulness  of  temptations  in  relation  to  it. 

This  trial  (as  that  of  gold)  may  be  for  a  two-fokl  end. 
1.  For  experiment  of  the  truth  and  pureness  of  a  Christianas 
ikith.  S.  To  refine  it  yet  more,  and  to  raise  it  to  a  higher 
pitch  or  degree  of  pureness. 

1.  The  ftnuace  of  afflictions  shews  upright,  real  faith  to  be 
siiah  indeed,  remaining  still  the  same  ewea  in  the  fire,  the  same 
that  it  was,  undiminished,  as  good  gold  loses  none  of  its  quantity 
la  the  fireii    lloubtlesi  many  are  deceived,  in  time  of  ease  and 
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prosperity,  with  imaginary  faith  and  fortitude :  so  that  there 
may  he  still  some  doubt,  while  a  man  is  underset  wi A  outward 
helps,  as  riches,  friends,  esteem,  Sf'c.j  whether  he  leans  upon 
those,  or  upon  God,  who  is  an.  invisible  support,  though 
stronger  than  all  that  are  visible,  and  is  the  peculiar  and  al<Hie 
stay  of  faith  in  all  conditions.  .  But  when  all  these  outward  . 
props  are  plucked  away  from  a  man,  then  it  will  be  manifest, 
whether  something  else  upholds  him  or  not;  for  if  there  be  nor 
thing  eke,  then  befalls;  but  if  his  mind  stands  firm  and  un- 
removed  as  before,  then  it  is  evident  he  laid  not  his  weight  . 
upon  these  things  which  he  had  then  about  him,  but  waa  built 
upon  a  foundation  though  not  seen,  which  is  able  alone  to  stay 
him,  although  he  be  not  only  frustrated  of  all  other  supports,  . 
but  beaten  upon  with  storms  and  tempests ;  as  our  Saviour 
says,  the  home  fell  not,  because  ii  was  founded  on  a  rock. 
Matt.  vii.  25. 

This  testified  the  truth  of  David^s  faith,  who  found  it  stay 
his  mind  upon  God,  when  there  was  nothing  else  near  that 
could  do  it:  Ihadfaintedy  unless  I  had  believed,  Psal.xxvii.  18. 
So  in  his  strait,  1  Sam.  xxx.  6.,  where  it  is  said,  that  David 
was  greatly  distressed ;  but  he  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord 
his  God.  Thus,  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  26.  My  flesh  and  my  heart 
faileth;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion 
for  ever.  The  heart'^s  natural  strength  of  spirit  and  resolution 
may  bear  up  under  outward  weakness,  or  the  failing  of  the 
flesh ;  but  when  the  heart  itself  fails,  which  is  the  strength  of 
the  flesh,  what  shall  strengthen  it  ?  nothing  but  God,  who  is 
the  strength  of  the  heart  and  its  portion  for  ever.  Thus  faith 
w<H*keth  alone,  when  the  case  suits  that  of  the  Prophef  s, 
Hab.  iii  17.,  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom^  neither 
shall  fruit  be  in  the  vine^  &c.,  yety  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lordj . 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

In  spiritual  trials,  which  are  the  sharpest  and  most  fiery  of 
all,  when  the  furnace  is  within  a  man,  when  Grod  doth  not 
only  shut. up  his  loving-kindness  from  his.feeling,  but.seems  to 
shut  it  up  in  hot  displeasure,  when  he  wiites- bitter  i  things  . 
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against  him,  yet  thai  to  depend  upon  him,  and  wait  for  his 
salvation,  and  the  more  he  smites,  the  more  to  cleave  to  him,—- 
this  is  not  only  a  true,  but  a  strong,  and  very  refined  faith  in- 
deed. Well  might  he  say.  When  I  am  tried  I  shall  came 
forth  as.goldf  who  oould  say  that  word.  Though  he  slay  me^ 
yetvyiUI  trust  in  him:  though  I  saw,  as  it  were,  his  hand 
lifted  up  to  destroy  me,  yet  from  that  same  hand  would  I  ex- 
pect salvation. 

2.  As  the  furnace  shews  faith  to  be  what  it  is,  so  also  it 
betters  it,  and  makes  it  more  precious  and  purer  than  it  was. 

The  graces  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of 
Grod  who  infuses  them,  are  nothing  but  pureness;  but  being 
put  into  ai  heart  where  sin  dwells,  (which  till  the  body  be  dis- 
solved and  taken  to  pieces,  cannot  be  fully  purged  out,)  there 
they  are  mixed  with  corruption  and  dross :  and  particularly 
faith  is  mixed  with  unbelief,  and  love  of  earthly  things,  and 
dependance  upon  the  creature,  if  not  more  than  God,  yet  toge- 
ther with  him ;  and  for  this  is  the  furnace  needful,  that  the 
soul  may  be  purified  from  this  dross,  and  made  more  sublime 
and  spiritual  in  believing.  It  is  a  hard  task,  and  many  times 
comes  but  slowly  forward,  to  teach  the  heart,  by  discourse  and 
speculation,  to  sit  loose  from  the  world  at  all  sides,  not  to 
cleave  to  the  best  things  in  it,  though  we  be  compassed  about 
with  them,  though  riches  do  increase^  yet  not  to  set  our  hearts 
on  them,  Psal.  Ixii.  10.,  not  to  trust  in  such  uncertain  things 
as  they  are,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  Therefore 
God  is  pleased  to  choose  the  more  effectual  way  to  teach  his 
own  the  right  and  pure  exercise  of  faith,  either  by  withholding 
or  withdrawing  those  things  from  them.  He  makes  ih&a 
relish  the  sweetness  of  spiritual  comfort,  by  depriving  them  of 
those  outward  comforts  whereon  ibej  were  in  most  danger  to 
have  doated  to  excess,  and  so  to  have  forgotten  themselves  and 
him.  When  they  are  reduced  to  necessity  and  experimentally 
tramed  up  easily  to  let  go  their  hold  of  any  thing  earthly,  and 
to  stay  themselves  only  upon  their  rock,  this  is  the  very  refin- 
ing of  their  faith,  by  those  losses  and  afflictions  wherewith  they 

Vol.  I.  F 
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are  extfcbed.  They  who  kam  bodily  exerdses,  as  teoeiDg^  fcci 
are  not  taught  by  aittiiig  still,  and  hearing  rules,  or  aacang 
others  practise,  but  they  learn  by  exercising  ^mselve»i  The 
way  to  profit  in  the  art  of  believing,  or  of  coming  to  this  sfixu 
tual  activity  of  faith,  is,  to  be  oftoi  put  to  that  work  in  the 
most  difficult  way,  to  make  up  all  wants  and  losses  in  God^ 
and  to  sweeten  the  bitterest  griefs  with  his  loving  kindness. 

Alight  he  found  unto  praise^  and  honour ^  and  glory. "^  This 
is  the  end  that  is  intended,  and  shall  be  certainly  obtained 
by  all  these  hot  trials.  Faith  shall  come  throu^  tham  all,  and 
shall  be  found  unto  praise,  &c.  An  unskilful  behcdder  may  - 
think  it  strange  to  see  gokl  thrown  mto  the  fire,  and  left  there 
£nr  a  time ;  but  he  that  puts  it  there,  would  be  loth  to  lose  it ; 
his  purpose  is  to  make  some  costly  piece  of  woric  of  it  Every 
believer  gives  himsdf  to  Christ,  and  he  undertakes  to  present 
them  blameless  to  the  Father ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  lost, 
nor  one  drachm  of  their  faith ;  they  shall  be  found,  and  their 
fidth  shall  be  found,  when  He  a^qpears.  That  faith  which  is  here 
in  the  furnace,  shall  be  then  made  up  into  a  Ofown  of  pure 
gcdd :  it  shall  be  found  unto  praise ,  and  honour ,  and  glory* 

This  praise,  and  honour,  lUid  glory  may  be  referred,  silher 
tn  believers  themselves,  according  to  the  Apostle  St  Paulas 
cipfBHSkjii)  Rom.  ii.  7.,  or  to  Christ  who  appears:  but  the  two 
will  agree  weU  together,  that  it  be  both  to  their  praise,  and  to 
the  praise  of  Christ ;  for  certainly,  all  their  praise  and  glory 
shall  terminate  in  the  gloiy  of  their  head — Christ,  who  is  Odd 
blessed  for  ever.  They  have  each  their  crown,  but  thcur 
honour  is,  to  cast  them  all  down  before  his  throne.  He  shall 
be  glorified  in  his  Saints,  and  admired  in  them  that  believe. 
They  shall  be  glorious  in  him ;  and  therefore  in  all  their  glory 
he  shall  be  glorified ;  for  as  they  have  derived  thefa-  glory 
fitrni  him,  it  shall  all  return  back  to  him  again. 

At  the  appearance  of  Jems  Christ.]  This  denotes  die 
time  when  this  shall  come  to  pass ;  for  Christ  is  lUthfiil  and 
true ;  he  hath  promised  to  come  again,  and  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  and  he  will  oomc  and  will  not  ttfry*    Ifo 
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alttU  judge  »|g^t«wtly  m  fhut  d«y>  who  w«0  btouitlf  miri|^|ie. 
ouily  judged  here  <m  earth.  It  is  ealled  the  ReinshUion ;  «tt 
other  thiQgs  AaU  he  v^ealed  m  thjit  dAy,  the  ingM  biddm 
things,  good  and  evil,  shall  be  unvailed;  but  it  is  emii 
gently  the  dfty  of  Hii  Sevehtion;  it  shell  b«  by  Uw  li^,  by 
the  l^jghtneas  of  hisoHSiiiigi  ihut  all  oth«v  things  4iaQ  b9  i#» 
vealed :  but  he  himself  shall  be  the  wiHthiest  flight  of  elk  All 
eyes  shall  bdiold  biiu.  He  shiiU  then  glari^udy  appeaf  Mfre 
^  men  and  angels*  wd  shall  by  all  be  aekaowl^gei  to  )w  tlw 
Son  of  Qod,  and  Judge  of  the  world  i  some  shaU  with  fff 
know  him,  and  aekaowledge  him  to  he  so*  pA(^  (9  th#  ho^' 
^ror  end  amazement.  How  beautiflilldidlh^  beta  tl|9Pf  iS^o 
love  himt  when  he  aa  the  glorious  head^  shatt  AppMr  fntHn  Ins 
whde  body  mystieal  togetberlrith  him  t 

Then*  the  glory  and  praise  whieh  all  the  saiiAs  shiiU  ha  hfH 
noured  with,  shall  iwoompensQ  lully  all  the  soomast  md  igs^ 
minies,  and  distiN^Psei  they  have  0i«t  with  bei^t  AoA  tb«j 
shall  ihine  the  lNi£^er  &r  them.  Oh  {  if  we  ^omifioaA  fittm 
that  solemn  day^  how  U|^t  should  wt  M  by  the  o|i»|ieiwi  ot 
mmt  and  all  oufwafli  Jierdabipe'tbaldsivh^  us  I  H«w  ^mfy 
should  we  digest  ^lipraise  and  diebenmife:  hfve*  and  pass 
through  all  oheerfuUy,  pnmded  we  may  b»  th«u  Ibund  w  hilo» 
and  so  partaken  of  prom,  and  glory,  miA  iMmir,  in  thgut  i% 
of  hu  appearing  i 

Vcr.  8r    Whom  having  not  geen,  ye  love :  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
hfan  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  witii  joy  umpeaicable,  Md  Aiii  of 

Ver.  0*    Receiviag  the  ead  of  yeu?  faith,  svea  t/bt  «sl74tiop  pf  four  jioulst 

It  is  a  paradorx  to  the  world  whieh  the  Apoeilehaftb  assartadf 
that  th«e  is  a  joy  whieh  can  sidsiiat  in  the  midst  ef  aomiwi 
therefbre  he  insists  in  eonfinnatidn  of  it^  and  m  all  tbfse  wovds 
proves  it  to  the  ftiU,  yeii,  ^haifcraDtage,  that  the  samts  im^ 
not  only  some  measure  of  joy  lu  die  gricfii  tiurt;  ebsim4  Vipm 
them  here,  but  excellent  and  eminent  joy,  siish  aa  maketgood  lU 
that  can  be  said  of  it,  such  as  easmotbe  ei^ekentoonniaheft  fnr 
it  is  unspeakable  nor  too  mudi  magiiied,  Ibr  it  is  glmrimtt 
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To  evideitce  the  truth  of  this,  and  to  confirm  his  brethren 
in  the  experienced  knowledge  of  it,  he  expresses  here  more 
particularly  and  distmctly  the  causes  of  this  their  joy,  which 

are, 

1.  The  object  or  matter  of  it;  8.  The  appreherwion  and 
appropriation  of  that  object :  which  two  conjoined,  are  the 
entire  cause  of  all  rejoicing. 

-  1.  The  object  is  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  8.,  and  the  salvation 
purchased  by  him,  ver  9.  For  these  two  cannot  be  severed, 
and  these  two  verses  which  speak  of  them,  require,  (as  is  evident 
by  their  connexion,)  to  be  considered  together. 

*  8.  The  apprehension  of  these  is  set  forth,  first,  negatively, 
not  by  bcdily  sig^t ;  secondly,  positively :  whereas  it  might 
seem  to  abate  the  certainty  and  liveliness  of  their  rejoicing,  that 
it  is  of  things  they  had  not  seen,  nor  do  yet  see,  this  is  abun- 
dantly made  up  by  three  for  one,  each  of  them  more  excellent 
than  the  mere  bodily  sig^t  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  which  many 
bad  who  were  never  the  better  by  it :  the  three  things  are, 
dibse  three  prime  Christian  graces,  faith,  love,  and  hope;  the 
two  former  in  ver.  8.,  the  third  in  ver.  9- — Faith  in  Christ 
begetting  love  to  him,  and  both  these  giving  assured  hope  of 
sdfvation  by  hkn,  maldng  it  as  certain  to  them,  as  if  it  were 
already  in  their  hand,  and  they  in  possession  of  it.  And  from 
all  these  together  results  this  exultation,  or  leq>ing  for  joy,  joy 
wtspeakable,  andfuU  of  glory. 

This  is  that  one  thing  that  so  much  concerns  us ;  and  thei^ 
fore  we  mistake  very  &r,  and  forget  our  own  highest  interest 
too  much,  when  we  either  speak  or  hear  of  it  slightly,  and  apply 
not  our  hearts  to  it.  What  is  it  that  all  our  thoughts  and 
endeavours  drive  at  ?  What  means  all  that  we  are  doing  in 
dieworld?  Though  we  take  several  ways  to  it,  and  wrong 
ways  for  the  most  part,  yea  such  ways  as  lead  not  to  it,  but 
set  us  further  off  fenn  it;  yet  what  we  all  seek  after  by  all  our 
labour  undar  the  sun,  is  something  that  may  be  matter  of  con- 
tentment and  rejoicing  to  us  when  we  have  attained  it  Now 
here  it  is,  and  in  vain  ia  it  sought  for  elsewhere.     And  for  this 
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end  it  is  represented  to  you,  that  it  may  be  yours,  if  .ye  will 
entertainit;  not  only  that  you  may  know  this  to  be  a  truth, 
that  in  Jesus  Christ  is  laid  up  true  consolation  and  rejoidng, 
that  he  is  the  magazine  and  treasury  of  it,  but  that  you  may 
know  how  to  bring  him.home  iato  your  hearts,  and  lodge  him 
there,  and  so  to  have  the  spring  of  joy  within  you. 

That  which  gives  full  joy  to  the  soul,  must  be  smnething 
that  is  higher  and  better  than  itself.  In  a  word.  He  who  made 
it,  can  alone  make  it  glad  after  this  manner,  with  unspeakable 
and  glorious  Joy.  But  the  soul,  while  remaining  guilty  of 
rebellion  against  Him,  and  unreconciled,  cannot  behold  him 
but  as  an  enemy ;  any  belief  that  it  can  have  of  Him  while  it 
is  in  that  posture,  is  not  such  as  can  fetch  love,  and  hopey  and 
and  so  rejoicings  but  what  the  faith  of  devils  producedi,  only 
begetting  terror  and  trembling.  But  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance shining  in  the  face  of  his  Son  the  Mediator,  gladdens  the 
heart;  and  it  is  the  looking  upon  him  so,  that  causeth  the  soul 
to  believe,  and  love^  and  hope^  and  rejoice.  Therefore  the 
Apostle,  in  his  description  of  the  estate  of  the  Gentiles  before 
Christ  was  preached  to  them,  Eph.  ii.,  joins  these  together: 
Without  CAm^,*-that  was  the  cause  of  all  the  rest,*-therefore, 
without  comfort  in  the  promises,  without  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world.  So  he  is  here  by  our  Apostle  expressed,  as 
the  object.  In  all  these  therefore  he  is  the  matter  of  our  joy^ 
because  our /at  ^A,  and  love,  and  hope  of  salvation  do  centre 
in  him. 

The  Apostle  writing  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  many  of  whom 
had  not  known  or  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  commends  their  love 
and  faith,  for  this  reason,  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  bodily 
sight,  but  was  pure,  and  spiritual,  and  made  them  of  the  num^ 
ber  of  those  whom  our  Saviour  himself  pronounces  blessed,  who 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  believe.  You  saw  him  not  when  he 
dwelt  amongst  men,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  preaching  and 
working  miracles.  Many  of  those  who  did  then  hear  and  see 
him,  believed  not ;  yea  they  scoffed,  and  hated,  and  persecuted 
him,  and  in  the  end  crucified  him ;  you  have  seen  none  of  all 
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ihMe  tbitiga,  yet  having  heatcl  the  QotpA  which  deelttM  Ub, 

l*hU8  ohssrve^  fSkt  wof  khig  or  dot  working  ctf  faith,  doth  AOt 
depend  upon  the  diflfeitenee  of  the  external  ministry  ttid  gifts  <tf 
men ;  tat  whM  greftter  difference  can  there  be  that  way,  than 
betwixt  the  miuster  and  the  servants,  betwiict  the  great  profdiet 
hfans^)  and  his  Weak  irinful  messengers  f  and  yet  many  <tf  those 
who  6aw  and  heard  Urn  in  person,  were  not  conv<^etad,  believed 
Hot  in  him;  atid  thousands  who  never  saw  him,  were  converted 
hy  his  AjpdstieB,  and  as  it  seems,  even  scmie  ot  those  who  were 
iCime  way  accessory  to  his  death,  yet  Wc«e  brought  to  repent- 
Mice  by  this  same  Apostk^s  sermon.    See  Actsil. 

Leftm,  then,  to  look  above  the  outward  ministry,  and  any 
tfAs*eAoe  liMtl  in  God^s  dispensation  can  be  there ;  and  know, 
thAI  if  JesuA  Christ  himself  were  on  earth,  and  now  j»eaching 
affiDAgll  Ui,  yet  might  his  incomparable  woids  be  unprofitable 
to  us,  not  being  mixed  with  hiA  in  the  hearers.  But  wh^re 
thllt  is,  Aa  nieanest  and  the  most  despicable  conveyance  of 
his  ttAssage,  received  with  humility  and  afieetion,  will  work 
blessed  eCects« 

ff^ham  fwt  seeing  ^ei  belimng.]  Faith  elevates  the  soul 
ndtonly  above  sense,  and  sensible  things,  but  above  rieason  it« 
self.  As  neaaon  ooorreots  the  errors  whidi  sense  might  ocoa- 
mm^  so,  sQpeilMtttral  faith  coneots  the  errors  of  natural  reason, 
judging  aoonding  to  mmc. 

The  sun  seems  less  than  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  but  reason 
tMsbes  the  piiflosopfa»r,  that  it  is  much  bigger  than  the  whole 
aardi,  aadthecauM  that  it  seems  bo  liule,  is,  its  great  distance, 
l^he  naturally  wise  man  »  equally  deceived  by  this  carnal  rea* 
son,  in  Ms  estimate  of  Jesus  Cl^st  the  Sun  of  Rigkte(mmiB9$y 
and  theeause  is  the  same,  his  great  distance  from  him  \  as  the 
Psafanist  speltks  of  the  wicked,  Psai.  x.  5.,  t%y  judgments  tire 
fift  (Aowf  &Hi  of  his  eighU  He  Accounts  Christ  and  his  gkiry 
a  smaller  matter  than  hts  own  gain,  honour,  or  pleasure ;  for 
these  are  near  him,  and  he  sees  their  quantity  to  the  full,  and 
cmats  them  Mgger,  yea  <br  nore  wutth  tiian  they  are  indML 
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Buttht  Apottk  St  Paul  and  all  who  are  enUghtened  by  the 
game  spirit,  they  know  by  faith,  which  is  divine  reason,  that  the 
excellency  of  Jesus  Christ  far  siirpasses  the  worth  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  all  things  earthly.  Phil.  iii.  7,  8. 

To  give  a  right  assent  to  the  Gospd  of  Christ,  is  impossible, 
without  divine  and  saving  faith  infused  in  the  soul.  To  believe 
that  the  eternal  Son  of  Godcbthed  himself  with  human  flesh, 
and  dwelt  amongst  men  in  a  tabemaele  like  theirs,  and  suffered 
death  in  the  flesh;  that  he  who  was  Lord  of  life,  hath  freed  us 
from  the  sentence  of  eternal  death ;  that  he  broke  the  bars  and 
etudns  of  death  and  rose  again;  that  he  went  up  into  Heaven, 
and  there  at  the  Father^e  right  hand  sits  in  our  flesh,  and  that 
gkirified  above  the  Angels ;  this  is  the  great  mystery  of  God* 
Knese.  And  a  part  of  this  mystery  is,  that  he  is  believed  on 
in  the  world.  1  Tim.  ii.  16.  This  natural  men  may  dis- 
course of,  and  that  very  knowingly,  and  give  a  kind  of  natural 
credit  to  it,  as  to  a  history  that  may  be  true ;  but  firmly  to  be- 
Keve  that  there  is  divine  truth  in  all  these  things,  and  to  have  a 
persuasion  of  it  stronger  than  of  the  very  things  we  see  with 
our  eyes,-*sudi  an  assent  as  this,  is  the  peculiar  work  of  the 
Sifixit  ct  God,  and  is  certainly  saving  faith. 

The  soul  that  so  believes,  cannot  choose  but  love.  It  is  com* 
monly  true,  that  the  eye  is  the  ordinary  door  by  which  love  en- 
ters into  die  soul,  and  it  is  true  in  respect  of  this  love ;  though 
it  is  denied  of  the  eye  of  sense,  yet  (you  see)  it  is  ascribed  to 
the  eye  of  faith,  though  you  have  not  seen  him^  you  love  him^ 
ieewuse  you  believe :  which  is  to  see  him  spiritually.  Faith, 
indeed,  is  distinguished  from  that  vision  which  shall  be  in  glory; 
but  it  is  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  it  is  the  eye  of  the 
new  citeature,  that  quick-sighted  ^e  which  pierces  all  the  visible 
heavens,  and  sees  above  them,  whidi  looks  to  things  that  are 
not  seen^  2  Cor.  iv.  18.,  and  is  the  evidence  of  things  notseen^ 
Hcb.  xi.  1,  and  sees  him  who  is  invisible^  ver.  27.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  person  may  be  much  beloved  upon  the  report  of 
his  worth  and  virtues,  and  upon  a  picture  of  him  lively  drawn, 
before  stght  of  the  party  so  commended,  and  represented ;  but 
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certainly  when  he  is  seen,  and  found  answerable  to  the  former, 
it  raises  the  affection  already  b^un,  to  a  £eir  greater  height. 
We  have  the  report  of  the  perfections  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Grospel ;  yea,  so  clear  a  description  of  him,  that  it  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  him,  and  that,  together  with  the  sacraments,  is  the  only 
lawful,  and  the  only  lively  picture  of  our  Saviour.  Gal.  iii.  1. 
Now  faith  believes  this  report,  and  beholds  this  picture,  and  so 
lets  in  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  soul.  But  further,  it  gives  a 
particular  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  acquaintance 
with  him ;  it  causes  the  soul  to  find  all  that  is  spoken  of  him 
in  the  word,  and  his  beauty  there  represented,  to  be  abundantly 
true:  makes  it  reaUy  taste  of  his  sweetness,  and  by  that  pos- 
sesses  the  heart  more  strongly  with  his  love,  persuading  it  of 
the  truth  of  those  things,  not  by  reasons  and  arguments,  but 
by  an  inexpressible  kind  of  evidence,  which  they  only  know 
who  have  it.  Faith  persuades  a  Christian  of  these  two  things 
which  the  philosopher  gives  as  the  causes  of  all  love,  beauty  and 
propriety  i  the  loveliness  of  Christ  in  himself,  and  our  interest 
in  him. 

The  former  it  effectuates  not  only  by  the  first  apprehending 
and  believing  of  those  his  excellencies  and  beauty  but  by  frequent 
beholding  of  him,  and  eying  him  in  whom  all  perfection  dwells, 
and  it  looks  so  oft  on  him,  till  it  sets  the  very  impression  of  his 
image  (as  it  were)  upon  the  soul,  so  that  it  can  never  be  blotted 
out,  and  forgotten.  The  latter  it  doth  by  that  particular 
uniting  act  which  makes  him  our  God  and  our  Saviour. 

Ye  love.]  The  distinctions  which  some  make  in  love,  need 
not  be  taken  as  importing  differing  kinds,  but  different  actings 
of  the  same  love,  by  which  we  may  try  our  so  much  pretended 
love  of  Christ,  which  in  truth  is  so  rarely  found.  There  will 
then  be  in  this  love,  if  it  be  genuine,  these  three  qualities  gooeU 
willj  delight f  and  desire. 

Ist,  Goodr-willf  earnest  wishing,  and  (as  we  can)  promoting 
God'*s  glory,  and  stirring  up  others  so  to  do.  They  who  seek 
more  their  own  things  than  the  things  of  Jesus  Christy  more 
their  own  praise  and  esteem  than  his,  are  strangers  to  this 
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divine  love ;  for  the  seeks  not  her  own  things.  The  bitt^  root 
of  sel&love  is  most  hard  to  pluck  up ;  this  strongest  and  sweet* 
est  love  of  Christ  akAe  doth  it  actually  though  gradually.  This 
love  makes  the  soul  like  the  lower  Heaven,  slow  in  its  own  mo- 
tion, most  swift  in  the  motionof  that  first  which  wheels  it  about; 
so,  the  hi^er  degree  of  love,  the  more  swift.  It  loves  the  hard* 
est  tasks  and  greatest  difficulties,  where  it  may  perform  God 
service,  either  in  doing  or  in  suffering  for  him.  It  is  strong  as 
deathf  and  many  waters  cannot  quench  it  Eocles.  viii.  6,  7. 
The  greater  the  task  is,  the  more  real  are  the  testimony  and^ex- 
pressbn  of  love,  and  therefore  the  more  acceptable  to  Grod. 

^tdij/j  There  is  in  true  love,  a  complacency  and  delight  in 
God;  a  conformity  to  his  will ;  a  loving  what  he  loves :  it  is 
studious  of  his  will,  ever  seeking  to  know  more  clearly  what  it 
is  that  is  most  plearing  to  him,  contracting  a  likeness  to  Grod  in 
all  his  actions,  by  conversing  with  him,  by  frequent  contempla- 
tion of  God,  and  looking  on  his  beauty.  As  the  eye  lets  in 
this,  affection,  so  it  serves  it  constantly,  and  readily  looks  that 
way  which  love  directs  it.  Thus  the  soul  possessed  with  this 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  soul  which  hath  its  eye '  much  upon 
him,  often  thinking  on  his  former  sufferings  and  present  glory, 
the  more  it  looks  upon  Christ,  the  more  it  loves ;  and  still  the 
more  it  loves,  the  more  it  delights  to  look  upon  him. 

S{%,*  There  is  in  true  love  a  desire ;  for  it  is  but  small  be- 
ginnings and  tastes  of  his  goodness  which  the  soul  hath  here; 
therefore  it  is  still  looking  out  and  longing  for  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. The  time  is  sad  and  wearisome,  and  seems  much  longer 
than  it  is,  while  it  is  detained  here.  /  desire  to  be  dissolved 
(saith  St.  Paul)  and  to  be  with  Christ     Phil.  i.  23. 

Grod  is  the  sum  of  all  things  lovely.  Thus  excellently  Gre- 
gory Naziamien  expresseth  himself,  Qrat.  1.  ^*  If  I  have  any 
^^  possessions,  health,  credit,  learning,  this  is  all  the  oontent- 
<^  ment  I  have  of  them,  that  I  have  somewhat  I  may  despise 
"  for  Christ,  who  is  totus  desiderabilisy  et  totum  desiderabile, 
**  (the  all-desirable  one,  the  every  thing  desirable)."^  And  this 
love  is  the  sum  of  all  he  requires  of  us ;  it  is  that  which  makes 
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all  our  meaiMt  BervkM  aeoeptabla^  and  without  whidi  an  we 
oAr  tohimb  diitastefiil.  Qod doth  deaarve our  W«  not  only 
by  hismatehlaaa  axiMdlan^  and  baauty,  but  by  hia  matchlesa 
]o?o  to  U85  and  that  ia  the  atrongaat  loadstona  d  love.  He 
kaih  loved  me^  iaith  the  Apostle,  OaL  ii.  M.  How  appears 
that?  In  no  less  than  this.  He  hath  given  hinudf  fc/r  me. 
Certainly  then,  there  is  no  dearer  eharaeter  of  our  love  than 
this,  to  give  ourselves  to  him  who  hath  ao  loved  us,  and  given 
himself  for  us. 

This  aiFecdon  must  be  bestowed  somewheret  there  is  no  man 
but  hath  some  prime  eh<»oe,  somewhat  that  is  the  predominant 
delight  of  his  soul;  will  it  not  then  be  our  wisdom  io  make  the 
worthiest  ehdce?  seeing  it  is  offered  us,  it  is  extreme  tcXtj  to 
reject  it. 

Graee  doAi  not  pluck  up  by  the  toots  and  wholly  destroy  the 
natural  passions  of  the  mind,  because  they  are  distempered  by 
an !  that  were  an  extreme  remedy  to  cure  by  killing,  and  heal 
by  cutting  off;  no,  but  it  corrects  die  distemper  in  them;  it 
dries  not  up  this  main  stream  of  love,  but  purifies  it  from  the 
nrad  which  it  is  full  of  in  its  wrong  course,  or  turns  it  into  its 
right  channd,  by  whidi  it  may  run  into  happiness,  and  empty 
itself  into  the  ocean  of  goodness.  The  Hdy  Spirit  turns  the 
love  of  the  soul  towserds  God  in  Christ,  for  in  that  way  only 
can  it  apprehend  lOs  love;  so  then  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first 
ebjed  of  this  Divine  bve;  he  is  medium  nnianiSy  through 
whom  God  conveys  the  sense  of  Ms  love  to  the  soul,  and  re- 
ceives back  its  love  to  Himself. 

And  if  we  will  consider  Ms  inoomparable  beauty,  we  may 
look  on  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly  in  tihat  divine 
song  of  loves,  wherem  Solomon  borrows  all  the  beauties  of  the 
creatures,  dips  his  penril  in  all  their  several  excellencies,  to  set 
Mm  fiorth  unto  us,  who  is  the  chief  ef  ten  thousands.  There  is 
an  inseparable  intermisdure  df  love  with  belief  and  a  pious  af- 
fection, in  receiving  Divine  truth;  so  diat  in  effect,  as  we  dis- 
tinguirfi  them,  they  are  mutually  steengthened,  the  one  by  the 
other,  and  so,  though  it  seem  a  eirele,  it  is  a  divine  one,  and 
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fillb  not  under  ocsunure  of  the  ftchoor»  pedantry.  If  you  ask^ 
How  ahall  I  do  to  hwef  I  answer,  Believe*  If  you  aak.  How 
ohall  I  believe  ?  I  answer,  Lov^.  Although  the  expremons  to 
A  carnal  mind  are  altogether  unsavoury,  by  grossly  mifitaking 
thmn,  yet,  to  asoul  taught  to  read  and  hear  them,  byany  mea« 
sure  of  that  same  spirit  of  love  wherewith  they  were  penned, 
they  are  fiill  of  heavenly  and  unutterable  sweetness. 

Many  directions  as  to  the  means  of  begetting  and  increasing 
this  love  of  Christ,  may  be  here  offered,  and  they  who  delist 
in  number  may  multiply  them ;  but  surely  this  one  will  oom-^ 
prebend  the  greatest  and  best  part,  if  not  all  of  them ;  Believe^ 
and  you  ehaU  lave ;  believe  rmieh^  and  you  shall  love  much  ; 
labour  for  strong  and  deep  persuasions  of  the  glorious  things 
which  are  spoken  dT  Christ,  and  this  will  command  love.  C^v 
tainly^  did  men  indeed  believe  his  worth,  they  would*  acoord- 
ingly  love  him ;  for  the  reasonable  creature  cannot  but  affeet 
that  most  which  it  firmly  believes  to  be  worthiest  of  affection. 
Oi  this  mischievous  unbelidPis  that  which  makes  the  heart  cold 
and  dead  towards  God.  Seek  then  to  believe  ChristV  excels 
lency  in  himself,  and  his  love  to  us,  and  our  interest  in  him, 
and  this  will  kindle  such  a  6re  in  the  heart,  as  will  make  it  as- 
cend in  a  sacrifice  cf  love  to  him. 

The  signs  likewise  of  this  love  may  be  multiplied,  according 
to  the  many  fruits  and  workings  of  it;  but  in  them  all,  itself  is 
its  own  most  infallible  evidence.  When  the  soul  finds  that  all 
its  obedience  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  commands  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  himself  makes  its  character,  do  flow  from  love, 
then  it  is  true  and  sincere ;  for  do  or  suflfer  what  you  wiD, 
without  love  all  passes  for  nothing;  all  are  ciphers  without  it, 
they  signify  nothing,  1  Cor.  xiii. 

This  is  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  which  the  mi- 
nistry  aims  at ;  and  therrfore  the  ministaB  ought  to  be  suitors, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  Christ,  to  espouse  souk  to  him,  and 
to  bring  in  many  hearts  to  love  him.  And  certainly,  this  is 
the  most  compendious  way  to  persuade  to  all  other  Christian 
duties,  for  this  is  to  oonveiae  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  iriiere  his 
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love  is,  no  other  ineentiye  will  be  needful ;  for  love  delights  in 
the  presence  and  converse  of  the  party  loved.  If  we  are  to 
persuade  to  duties  of  the  second  table,  the  sum  of  those  is,  love 
to  our  brethrai,  resulting  from  the  love  of  Christ,  which  dif- 
fuseth  such  a  sweetness  into  the  soul,  that  it  is  aU  love,  and 
meekness,  and  gentleness,  and  long-buffering. 

If  times  be  for  suffering,  love  will  make  the  soul  not  only 
bear,  but  welcome  the  bitterest  afiBictions  of  life,  and  the 
hardest  kinds  of  death  for  his  sake.  In  a  word,  there  is  in 
love  a  sweet  constraint,  or  tying  of  the  heart  to  all  obedience 
and  duty. 

The  love  of  Grod  is  requisite  in  ministers  for  their  preaching 
of  the  word;  so  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  John  xxi.  16.  Peter , 
lovest  thou  me  1  then  feed  my  lambs.  It  is  requisite  for  the 
people  that  they  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  that 
Christ  preached  may  be  entertained  in  the  soul,  and  embraced 
by  faith  and  love. 

You  that  have  made  choice  of  Christ  for  your  love,  let  not 
your  hearts  slip  out,  to  renew  your  wonted  base  familiarity 
with  sin  ;  for  that  will  bring  new  bitterness  to  your  souls,  and 
at  least  for  some  time  will  deprive  you  of  the  sensible  favour  of 
your  beloved  Jesus.  Delight  always  in  Gk)d,  and  ^ve  him  your 
whole  heart ;  for  he  deserves  it  all,  and  is  a  satisfying  good  to 
it.  The  largest  heart  is  all  of  it  too  strait  for  the  riches  of 
consolation  which  he  brings  with  him.  Seek  to  increase  in  this 
love ;  and  though  it  is  at  first  weak,  yet  labour  to  find  it  daily 
rise  higher,  and  bum  hotter  and  clearer,  and  consume  the 
dross  of  earthly  desires. 

Receiving  the  end  of  yowrfaith.']  Although  the  soul  that 
believes  and  loves,  is  put  in  present  possession  of  God,  as  far 
as  it  is  capable  in  its  sojourning  here,  yet  it  desires  a  full  en- 
joyment, which  it  cannot  attain  to  without  removing  hence. 
While  we  are  present  in  the  body,  toe  are  absent  from  the 
Lordj  saith  the  Apostle.  And  because  they  are  assured  of 
that  happy  exchange,  that  being  untied  and  freed  of  this  body, 
they  shall  be  present  with  the  Lord,  having  his  own  word  for 
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it,  that  where  he  is  they  shall  be  also;  this  begets  such  an 
assured  hope,  as  bears  the  name  of  Possession.  Therefore  it 
is  said  here  Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith, 
'  This  receiving  likewise  flows  from  faith.  Faith  apprehends 
the  present  truth  of  the  Divine  promises,  and  so  makes  the 
things  to  come,  present :  and  hope  looks  out  to  their  after- 
aooomplidiment,  which,  if  the  promises  be  true,  as  faith  avers, 
then  hope  hath  good  reason  firmly  to  expect.  This  desire  and 
hope  are  the  very  wheels  of  the  soul  which  carry  it  on,  and 
faith  is  the  common  axis  on  which  they  rest. 

In  these  words  there  are  two  things :  1.  The  good  hoped 
for  in  Christ  so  believed  on  and  loved ;  2.  The  assuredness  of 
the  hope  itself:  yea,  it  is  as  sure  as  if  it  were  already  accom- 
plished. 

I.  As  for  the  good  hoped  for,  it  consists,  1.  In  the  nature 
of  it,  viz.y  the  salvation  of  their  soul;  2.  In  a  relative  pro- 
perty of  it,  the  end  of  their  faith. 

-  1^^  The  nature  of  it  is,  salvation^  and  salvation  of  the 
soul :  it  imports  full  deliverance  from  all  kinds  of  misery,  and 
the  safe  possession  of  perfect  happiness,  when  the  soul  shall  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  adversaries,  and  adverse  accidents,  no 
more  subjected  to  those  evils  which  are  properly  its  own, 
namely,  the  conscience  of  sin,  and  fear  of  wrath,  and  sad  defec- 
tions ;  nor  yet  subject  to  those  other  evils  which  it  endured  by 
society  with  the  body — outward  distresses  and  afflictions,  per- 
secutions, poverty,  diseases,  8fC. 

■  It  is  called  salvation  of  the  sotU:  not  excluding  the  body 
from  the  society  of  that  glory,  when  it  shall  be  raised  and  re- 
united  to  the  soul ;  but  because  the  soul  is  of  itself  an  immortal 
substance,  and  both  the  more  noble  part  of  man,  and  the  prime 
subject  both  of  grace  and  glory,  and  because  it  arrives  first  at 
that  blessedness,  and  for  a  time  leaves  the  body  in  the  dust  to 
do  homage  to  its  original ;  therefore  jt  is  alone  named  here. 
But  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body  too,  and  he  shall,  at  his 
coining,  change  our  vile  bodies^  and  make  them  like  his  glo^ 
riousbody. 
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2dl]f,  We  have  the  rebrtive  piDptrty  of  thia  hfoipe^^TTie  0nd  . 
of  your  faith,  the  end  or  reward;  for  it  is  both.  It  i»  the 
endf  either  at  which  faith  aims,  or  wherein  it  oeaaeth*  It  ia 
the  reward,  not  of  their  work0»  nor  of  faith,  as  a  work  deeerv- 
ing  it,  but  as  the  condition  of  the  new  covenant^  which  Godf 
according  to  the  tenor  of  that  oorenant,  first  wcvks  in  his  own, 
and  then  rewards  as  if  it  were  their  work.  And  this  salTation» 
or  fruition  of  Christ,  is  the  proper  reward  of  faith,  which  be« 
lieves  in  him  unseen,  and  io  obtains  that  hvppj  eight.  It  is 
the  proper  work  of  faith  to  believe  what  thou  seeat  not,  and 
the  reward  of  faith,  to  see  what  thou  hast  believed. 

II.  This  is  the  certainty  of  their  hope,  that  it  is  as  if  they 
had  already  received  it.  If  the  promise  of  God  and  the  merit 
of  Christ  hold  good,  then  they  who  believe  in  him,  and  love 
hun,  are  made  sure  of  salvation.  The  promises  of  Gkxi  in 
Christ  are  not  yea  and  nay ;  but  they  are  in  Mm  yea,  and  in 
him  amen.  Sooner  may  the  rivers  run  backward,  and  the 
course  oi  the  heavms  change,  and  the  frame  of  nature  be  dis- 
solved, than  any  one  soul  that  is  united  to  Christ  Jesus  by 
fidth  and  love,  can  be  severed  from  him,  and  so  £sU  short  of 
the  salvatbn  hoped  for  in  him  (  and  this  is  the  matter  of  their 
rejoicing. 

Ye  rejoice  with  joy  umpeakable.]  The  natural  man,  says 
the  Apostle,  reeeiveth  not  the  things  of  God,  for  they  atrefoel^ 
ishne^e  unto  him;  and  he  adds  the  reason  why  he  cannot 
know  them,  for  they  are  spiritually  diecemed.  He  hath  none 
of  that  faculty  by  which  they  are  discerned.  There  is  a  vast  dis- 
proportion betwixt  those  things  and  nature's  highest  capacity ; 
it  cannot  work  beyond  its  sph«ne.  Speak  to  the  natural  man, 
of  the  matter  of  spiritual  grief,  the  sense  of  guiltiness,  and  the 
apprdieoiion  of  God's  displeasure,  or  the  hiding  of  his  favour 
and  the  light  of  his  oountenanee  from  the  soul ;  these  things 
stir  not  him,  he  knows  not  what  they  mean.  Speak  to  him 
agpun  of  the  peace  of  consdaioe,  and  sense  of  Ood^s  love,  and 
the  joy  that  arises  henoe;  he  is  no  less  a  stranger  to  that* 
Mourn  to  him,  and  he  laments  not ;  pipe  to  himy  and  he 
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datU^i  na^,  «•  our  Saviour  qpeiJu,  Matt  xi.  17.  But  aait  thera 
fellows,  yer.  19)  there  is  a  wiidom  in  theie  thiiigt,  though  they 
flMm  foUy  and  noosnet  to  the  fooliah  worlds  wtid  this  imdom 
ujuBtified  of  her  own  children^ 

Having  said  somewhat  akeady  of  the  Causes  of  this  spiritual 
ji>yi  whidi  the  Apostle  here  speaks  of^  it  remains  that  we  ooDp* 
sider  these  two  things  (  1.  How  joy  ariseth  from  these  causes ; 
S.  The  exceUency  of  this  joy^  as  it  is  here  expressed. 

There  is  here  a  solid  suffldent  good,  and  the  heart  made 
sure  of  it,  being  partly  put  in  present  possession  of  it,  and 
having  a  most  certain  hope  of  all  the  ml.  And  what  more 
can  be  required  to  make  it  joyful ;  Jesus  Chri«t,  the  treasure 
of  all  blessings,  received  and  united  to  the  soul,  by  jEuih,  and 
love,  and  hope  I 

Is  not  Christ  the  lig^t  and  joy  of  the  nations?  such  a  Ught 
as  Abraham,  at  the  distance  of  many  ages,  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  yet  saw  by  faith,  and  seeing,  re)oiced  in.  Be« 
sides  this  brightness,  whidi  makes  light  a  joyful  object,  lig^t  is 
often  hi  Scripture  put  for  joy.  Chriftt,  who  ia  this  ligfati 
brings  sanation  with  him:  he  is  the  Sun  of  Right0OU$neHi 
and  there  ia  healing  under  hie  ^ingi*  I  bring  you^  said 
the  angel,  good  tidings  of  great  joy^  that  shall  be  to  all  pea* 
ph.  And  their  song  hath  in  it  the  matter  of  that  joy,  Olory 
to  God  in  the  htgheet,  peace  on  earthy  and  goodrwiU  toteard 
menf  Luke  ii.  10, 14 

But  to  the  end  we  may  rejoice  in  Christ,  we  must  find  him 
ours;  otherwise,  the  more  exoeDcnt  he  is,  the  more  cause  hath 
the  heart  to  be  sad,  while  it  haAh  no  portian  in  him.  My  epi- 
rit  hath  rejoieed  (said  the  Ueased  Vi^in)  in  God  my  Saviour. 
Luke  i.  47. 

Thus,  having  spoken  of  our  communion  with  Christ,  the 
Apoatle  adds,  1  John  i.  7.  These  things  I  write^  that  your  joy 
may  be  full*  Faith  werketh  this  joy,  by  uniting  the  soul  to 
Clurist,  and  applying  his  merits,  £rom  the  application  of  whieh 
arises  the  pardon  of  sin ;  and  so  that  load  of  misery,  which 
was  the  great  cause  of  sorrow^  is  removed ;  and  ao  soon  aft  the 
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goul  finds  itself  lightened  and  unloaded  of  that  burden  which 
was  sinking  it  to  hell,  it  cannot  choose  but  leap  for  joy,  in  the 
ease  and  refreshment  it  finds.  Therefore  that  Psalm  whidi 
David  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  the  pardon  of  sm,  he  ends 
with  an  exhortation  to  rejoicing.  Blessed  is  the  man  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered:  Peal, 
xxxii.  l.,.thus  he  begms,  but  he  ends,  Be  glad  in  the  Lord^ 
and  rejoice,  ye  righteotis,  and  shout  for.  joy,  all  ye  that  are 
upright  in  heart.  St.  Peter  speaks  to  his  hearers,  of  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  Acts  ii.  38,  and  at  ver.  41,  it  is  added,  They  re* 
ceived  his  words  gladly.  And  our  Saviour  joins  these  two 
together,  Be  of  good  comfort,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 
Thus,  Isa.  bd.  1.,  good  tidings  of  liberty  to  captives  are  pro- 
claimed, and  a  notable  change  there  is  of  their  estate  who 
mourn  in  Zion,  giving  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy 
for.  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness.  Think  with  what  joy  the  long  imprisoned  debtor, 
drowned  in  debt,  receives  a  full  disdiarge,  and  his  liberty ;  or 
a  condemned  malefactor  the  news  of  his  pardon,  and  this  will 
somewhat  resemble  it,  but  yet  fall  far  short  of  the  joy  whidi 
faith  brings,  by  bringing  Christ  to  the  soul,  and  so  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  him. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  believing  soul  is  not  only  a  debtor 
acquitted  and  set  free,  but  enriched  besides  with  a  new  and 
great  estate;  not  only  a  pardoned  malefactor,  but  withal 
highly  preferred  and  advanced  to  honour,  having  a  right,  by 
the  promises,  to  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  as  the 
•Apostle  speaks,  and  is  received  into  favour  with  Grod,  and 
unto  the  dignity  of  sonship,  taken /rom  the  dunghill,  and  set 
with  princes.    Psal.  cxiii.  8. 

As  there  is  joy  from  Faith,  so  also  from  Love.  Though 
this  is  in  itself  the  most  sweet  and  delightful  passion  of  the 
soul,  yet,  as  we  foolishly  misplace  it,  it  proveth  often  full  of 
bitterness ;  but  being  set  upon  Jesus  Christ,  the  cxily  right  and 
worthy  object,  it  causeth  this  unspeakable  delight  and  rejoicing. 

First,  It  is  matter  of  joy  to  have  bestowed  our  Iovjb  so  wot- 
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tnily.  When  our  Saviour  seems  to  withdraw  himself,  and 
sometimes  saddens  the  soul  that  loves  him,  with  absences,  in 
regard  of  sense,  yet  even  in  those  sad  times,  the  soul  ddights 
to  love  him,  and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  very  pains  it  hath 
in  seeking  after  him.  And  this  it  knows,  that  his  merdes  are 
everlasting,  and  that  he  cannot  be  long  imkind,  but  will  return 
and  speak  comfortably  unto  it 

Secondly,  Our  love  to  Christ  gives  us  assurance  of  His  to 
us^  so  that  we  hav^  not  only  chosen  worthily,  but  shall  not  be 
frustrated  and  disappointed ;  and  it  assures  us  of  his,  not  as 
jRoHowing,  but  as  preceding  and  causing  ours ;  for  our  love 
to  Jesus  Christ  is  no  other  than  the  reflex  of  his  on  us. 
Wine  maketh  glad  the  hearty  but  thy  love  is  better  than  wine^ 
saith  the  Spouse.*  And  having  this  persuasion,  that  he  AotA 
lofDcd  tUj  and  washed  tu  in  his  blood,  and  forgets  us  not  in 
our  conflicts,  that  thou^  he  himself  is  in  his  glory,  yet  that 
he  intercedes  for  us  there,  and  will  bring  us  thither,  what  con- 
dition con  beM  us  so  hard,  but  we  may  rejoice  in  it,  and  in 
them,  so  far  as  we  are  sure  to'  arrive  at  that  full  salvation 
and  the  fruition  of  him  who  hath  purchased  it  ? 

Then  there  is  the  third  cause  of  our  rejoicing,  viz.,  our 
Hope.  Now^hope  is  our  anchor  fixed  within  the  vail,  which 
stays  us  against  all  the  storms  that  beat  upon  us  in  this  trou- 
Uesome  sea  that  we  are  tossed  upon.  The  soul  which  strongly 
believes  and  loves,  may  confidently  hope  to  see  what  it  believes, 
and  to  enjciy  what  it  loves;  and  in  that  it  may  rejoice.  It  may 
say  whatsoever  hazards,  whether  outward  or  inward,  whatso- 
ever afflictions  and  temptations  I  endure,  yet  this  one  thing 
puts  me  out  of  hazard,  and  in  that  I  will  rejoice,  that  tiie  sal-^ 
vation  of  my  soul  depends  not  upon  my  own  strength,  but  is 
in  my  Saviour^s  hand :  My  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ; 
and  when  he  who  is  my  life  shall  appear,  I  likewise  shall 
appear  with  him  in  glory.  The  childish  world  are  hunting 
shadows,  and  gaping  and  hoping  after  they  know  not  what ; 
but  the  believer  can  say,  /  know  whom  I  have  trusted,  and  am 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com-' 
Vol.!  Q 
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mitted  to  him  agaifut  that  day.  Now  ve  must  have  not  only 
a  li^t  to  theie  things,  but  withal  there  must  be  fi^uent  oon* 
aduation  of  them  to  produce  joy.  The  soul  must  ctten  view 
them,  and  to  igoice.  My  Tneditation  of  him  shaU  be  st^eety 
Math  David*  I  will  be  glndinthe  Lord.  Psal.  dv.  84.  The 
^odly,  fidling  in  this,  deprive  themsdves  of  much  of  that  joy 
they  might  have;  and  they  who  are  most  in  these  sublime 
thou^ts  have  the  highest  and  truest  joy. 

The  excellsney  of  this  joy,  the  Apostle  here  expresseth  by 
lliese  two  words,  Untpeakable^  and  Fidl  of  glory y 

That  it  is  unspeakable^  no  wonder,  seeing  the  matter  of  it 
as  inooncdvable;  it  is  an  infinite  good.  God  reconciled  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  testifying  and  sealing  his  love  unto  the  soul, 
and  giving  assured  hope  of  that  blessed  vision  of  eternity,-* 
what  more  unspeakable  than  this  P  And  for  the  same  reascm  it 
is  gloriouff  ear  glorified  joy,  having  the  highest  and  most  glo- 
zious  object ;  for  it  derives  all  its  excellency  from  thence. 

Uiupeakable.]  The  best  worldly  joys  are  easily  speakable; 
they  may  be  expressed  to  the  utmost,  yea,  usually  more  is 
spoken  of  them  than  they  are  indeed.  Their  name  is  beyond 
their  worth ;  they  are  very  seldom  found,  upon  experience, 
equal  to  the  opinion  and  expectation  that  men  have  of  them. 
But  this  spiritual  joy  is  above  the  report  any  can  make  of  it : 
say  what  they  can  of  it  who  are  of  happiest  expression,  yet 
when  a  man  comes  to  know  it  in  his  own  breast,  he  will  say, 
(as  that  queen  said  of  Solomon^s  wisdom,)  the  half  teas  not 
tM  me  of  it. 

Again,  earthly  joys  are  inglorious  ;  many  of  which  men  are 
ashamed  of,  and  those  that  seem  most  plausible,  yet  are  bek>w 
the  excellency  of  the  soul,  and  cannot  fill  it :  but  the  joys 
which  arise  from  union  with  Christ,  as  they  are  most  avowable 
a  man  needs  not  blush  to  own  them,—- so  they  are  truly  con- 
tenting and  satisfying,  and  that  is  their  glory,  and  the  cause 
why  we  may  glory  in  them.  My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in 
Oody  says  David.    Psal.  xxxiv.  8. 

For  Application  of  all  this.    If  these  things  were  believed^ 
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w  thould  heiorken  no  moM  to  th«  liBolish  prqiidioa  wiUA.  dM 
wotld  hath  tdcen  up  agaiait  roUgioii,  and  whMWwith  Satan  anw 
deavoura  to  poBsesa  men^a  haarts,  that  th^  may  be  Maredftpat 
dia  ways  of  holioMS :  they  think  it  «  mmr^  imJanahaly  Sii 
which  hath  nothing  but  sadnaia  and  mourning  in  it  But,  te. 
Timore  this  prejudice^ 

Oonrider,  1.  Rdigion  ddban  not  fimm  tha  lawftd  daV^tir 
whidh  are  taken  in  natural  things,  but  teadiea  the  moderatt 
and  regukr  use  of  ibem,  which  is  Ikr  ihe  aweeter )  tcft  tUnga 
lawful  in  themsehres  are  in  their  excess  rinful,  and  so  piora 
bitterness  in  the  end.  And  if  in  some  cases  it  requires  the  fiav 
8iA:faig  of  lawful  enjoyments,  as  of  pleasure,  or  proflts,  cr  lio» 
nour,  fbr  Qod  and  for  his  glory,  it  is  generous  and  mora  truly 
ddig^tful  to  deny  them  for  this  reason,  than  to  etjoy  liheHi. 
Men  have  done  mudi  this  way  fbr  the  love  of  their  country^ 
and  by  a  principle  of  moral  virtue ;  but  to  lose  any  delight,  or 
to  suffer  any  hardship  for  ihat  highest  end-^e  glory  of  4^1, 
and  by  the  strength  of  love  to  him,  is  far  more  exeelleBt,  and 
truly  pleasant. 

M.  The  deKghts  and  pleasures  of  rin,  reKgfon  Indeed  ba« 
nlthes,  but  it  is  to  change  them  far  this  joy  that  is  unspeak* 
ably  beyond  4iem.  It  calls  men  from  sordid  and  base  ddi^ita 
to  those  that  are  pure  delights  indeed :  it  calls  to  men,  Drink 
ye  no  longer  of  the  puddle,  here  axe  the  crystal  streams  of  a 
living  fountain.  There  is  a  delight  in  the  very  despising  of 
impure  delights ;  as  St.  Augustine  exclaims,  Quim  nuwe  eH 
iHis  stumtatibus  ear  ere  !  How  •pleasant  u  it  to  icant  these 
fdeamrest  But  for  such  a  change,  to  hove  in  their  «tead  such 
delights,  as  that  in  comparison  the  other  deserve  not  the  name; 
to  have  such  spiritual  joy  as  diall  end  in  eternal  joy ;  It  Is  a 
wonder  we  hasten  not  all  to  dioose  dils  joy,  but  it  is  Indeed 
because  we  bdieve  it  not. 

8.  It  is  true,  the  godly  are  subject  to  great  distresses  and 
afflictions ;  but  then-  joy  is  not  extinguished  by  them,  no,  nor 
dindnished  neither,  but  often  sensibly  increased.  When  they 
have  least  of  the  woxld's  joy,  they  dbound  most  in  spiritual 

Q2 
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coowJationfl,  snd  then  reUah  them  best.  They  find  (ban 
sweetest  when  their  taste  is  not  deprared  by  earthly  eqoj- 
ments.  JFe  rejoice  in  tribulatiofif  says  St  Paul :  and  here 
our  Apostle  insists  onthat^  to  verify  tl^  substance  of  this  joy 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  afflictions. 

4.  Spiritual  grief,  which  seems  most  opposite  to  this  $ptu 
tual  joy,  exdudeth  it  not,  for  there  is  a  secret  delif^t  and 
sweetness  in  the  tears  of  repentance,  a  balm  in  them  that  re-^ 
freshes  the  soul ;  and  even  their  saddest  Idnd  of  mourning, 
viz.,  the  dark  times  of  desertion,  hath  this  in  it,  which  is 
aomeway  sweet,  that  those  mournings  after  their  beloved,  who 
absents  himself,  are  a  mark  of  their  love  to  him,  and  &  true 
cvidenoe  of  it  And  then  all  these  spiritual  aoczows,  of  what 
nature  soever,  are  turned  into  spiritual  joy ;  that  is  the  proper 
end  of  them;  they  have  a  natural  tendmcy  that  way. . 

ff.  But  the  natural  man  still  doubts  of  this  joy  we  speek  of; 
because  he  sees  and  hears  so  little  of  it  from  them  who  profesa 
to  have  it,  and  seem  to  have  the  best  ri^t  to  it    If  we  oon* 
elder  the  wretchedness  of  this  li£^  and  especially  the  abun- 
dance of  sin  that  is  in  the  world,  what  wonder  thouj^  this 
their  joy  retire  much  inward,  and  appear  little  abroad,  where 
all  tlungs  are  so  contraiy  to  it,  and  so  fBir  are  capable  of  it, 
to  whom  it  were  pertinent  to  vent  it  ?  Again,  we  see  her^  it  is 
wupeakable;  it  were  a  poor  thing  if  he  that  hath  it  could  tdl 
it  all  out*    Pauperis  est  numerare  pecus.   And  when  the  soul 
hath  most  of  it,  then  it  remains  most  within  itself,  and  is  so  in* 
wardly  taken  up  with  it,  that  possibly  it  can  then  least  of  all 
ezpressit   Itiswith  joys,  as  they  say  of  cares  and  griefs,  L^tif^ 
ioquuniur  ingentes  stupent    The  deepest  waters  run  stillest 
Res  sev^a  est  verum  gaudium,  says  S^eca.     True  joy  is  « 
iolid  grave  thing,  dwells  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  counte* 
nance :  whereas  on  the  contrary,  base  and  false  joys  are  but 
superficial,  skin-^eep  (as  we  say);  they  are  all  in  the  face. 

Think  not  that  it  is  with  the  godly,  as  the  Prophet  says  of 
Uie  wicked,  that  there  is  no  peace  to  them.  The  Septuagini 
Y««ds  it,  no  7(>y>v certainly  it  is  true;  there  is  no  true  joy  |o 
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thevid&ed:  thqr  imiy  tevd  and  mdke  a.iuflfl^  but  thej^  rgcdoe 
not;  The  laughter  of, the  fool  is  as  the  crackling  ofthortu 
under  the  pot,  a  great  noise  but  little  heat>  and  soon  at  an  end. 
There  is  no  contmuing  feast^  but  that  of  a  good  conscierwe^^ 
Wickedness.and  real  joy  cannot  dwell  together^  as  the  very  mo- 
ralist Seneca  hath  it  ojften,  and  at  large.  But  he  that  can  say, 
The  zighteouaness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  mine>  and  in, him  the  & 
your  of  Gh)d9  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness,  hath  such  « 
Hg^  as  can  shine  in  the  darkest  dungeon,  yea  in  the  dark  vai^ 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death  itself 

Say  not  thou.  If  I  betake  myself  to  the  >vay.  of  godliness,  I 
must  bid  farewdU  to  gladness,  never  a  merry  day  more ;  no^  00 
the  contrary,  never  a  truly  joyful  day  till  then,  yea,  no  days  at 
all,  but  ni^t  to  the  soul,  till  it  entertain  Jesus  Christ,  and  hia 
-kingdom,  which  consists  in  righteoumess,  peace,  and  joj/  in 
the  Hobf  Ghost.^  Thou  dost  not  sacrifice  Isaac,  which  signi* 
fies  laughter,  (as  St.  Bernard  has  it,)  but  a  ram ;  not  your  joy, 
but  filthy  sinful  delists  which  end  in  sorrow. 

Oh!  seek  to  know  in  your  experience  what  those  joys  mean; 
•fer  all  describing  and  commending  them  to  you  will  not.make 
you  understand  them ;  but  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good:  Lauda  mellis  dulcedinem quantum potes,  qui  non  gtu* 
taverit,  non  intelliget,  says  Augustme ;  Praise  the  sweetness 
of  honey  to  theutmost,  he  who  has  never  tasted  it,  cannot  un^ 
derstand  it.  You  cannot  see  and  know  ^s  goodness,  but  fay 
tastingit;  and  having  tasted  it,  all  those  poor  joys  you  thou^^t 
sweet  before,  will  then  be  bitter  and  distasteful  to  you. 

And  you  ^t  have  Christ  yours  by  believing,  know  your 
happiness,  and  rejoice,  and  glory  in  it.  Whatsoever  is  your 
outward  condition,  rejoice  always,  and  again  I  say  rejoice, 
for  light  is  sown  to  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up^ 
right  in  heart.  Phil.  iv.  4.  PsaL  xcvii.  11. 

Ver.  10.  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  hare  inquired,  and  searched  diH* 
^end  j»  who  prophesied  of  the  g^race  that  should  come  unto  you. 

11.  Seanhiogr  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  them  did  signify,  when  he  testified  before  hand  the  sufferings  of 
Christy  and  the  glory  that  should  follow. 
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4id  Bunistar  tba  thinp  which  are  now  nported  unto  you  bj  ^lem  that 
have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you,  with  the  H0I7  Ghost  sent  down 

"  '    from  neaTen»wycfatUttg8  the  Angels  desire  to  look  into. 

•  It  is  the  ignoraiioei  or  at  Icoit  the  inoonsidentioa  of  Divine 
^ftings,  that  makes  earthly  things  whether  good  or  evil,  $pm 
•peair  great  in  our  eyes;  therefbre  the  Apoitlc^fl  gnat  aim  i%  hy 
tepiveeiitiiig  the  certain^  and  excellency  of  the  bdief  and  hope 
nf  Chrietians  to  his  afflicted  brethren,  to  struigthen  their  minds 
against  all  discouragements  and  oppositions ;  that  they  may 
account  noAingtoo  hard  to  do  or  suffer,  for  so  high  a  cause, 
and  so  happy  an  end.  It  is  the  low  and  mean  tlioughts,  and 
file  flhallow  peisuasiaD  we  have  of  things  that  are  spiritual, 
"ttiat  k  the  cause  of  all  our  remissness  and  coldneis  in  them. 
The  dootrfaie  of  salvation,  mentioned  m  the  foiimer  verse  as  the 
ehA  of  our  Christian  fidth,  is  illustrated  in  these  words,  from, 
its  antiquity,  digidty,  and  infallible  truth. 

It  is  no  modem  invention;  f or  the  profdiets  inquired  after  iU 
and  Ibretold  it  hi  fbrmer  ages  firam  the  beginning.  Thus  the 
]ir(judiceor  novelty  is  removed,  wfaidi  usually  meeta  fhe  melt 
ancient  truth  In  its  new  discoveries. 

Again,  ft  is  no  mean  thing  that  such  men  as  were  of  unques- 
tioned emmeney  in  wisdom  and  holiness,  did  so  much  study 
and  search  after,  and  having  found  itout,  were  careful  not  onfy 
to  pubHA  it  in  their  own  times,  but  to  reoewi  it  to  posterity; 
and  this  not  by  the  i»ivate  motion  of  ihdr  own  i^ts,  but  by 
the  acting  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  which  UkawiBe 
sets  the  truth  of  their  testimony  above  all  doubtfulness  and 
uncertainty. 

But  taking  the  three  verses  entirely  together,  we  havetd 
them  these  three  things,  testiQring  how  exceUent  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  is.  1.  We  have  the  principal  author  of  it  «. 
The  matter  of  it.  8.  The  worth  of  those  who  are  exercised 
about  it,  viz.y  the  best  of  men,  the  prophets  and  apostles,  in 
administering  it,  and  the  best  of  all  the  creatures,  the  angels, 
in  admiring  it 
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I.  The  first  authoi*  in  the  absolutely  first y  the  Bpirit  of  OoA 
k  the  prophets,  ver.  11.,  in  the  apostles,  ver.  1%.  But  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  in  ver.  11.,  is  the  same  spirit  that  he  sent  down 
(m  his  disdples  after  his  ascending  to  glory,  and  which  spoke  in 
his  prophets  before  his  descending  to  Ihe  earth.  It  is  the  Spi« 
rit  of  Christ,  proceeding  jointly  from  him  with  the  Father,  as 
he  i»the  Son  of  God,  and  dwelling  most  richly  and  fuUy  in 
him  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

^  The  Holy  Ghost  is  in  himself  holiness,  and  the  source  and 
worker  of  holiness,  and  author  of  this  holy  doctrine  which 
breathes  nothing  but  holiness,  and  urges  it  most  pressingly 
tipon  all  that  receive  it. 

This  is  the  very  Hfe  of  divine  fklth,  touching  the  mysteries 
WT  salvation,  firmly  to  believe  their  revelation  by  the  Spirit  cf 
Gt)d.  This  the  word  itself  testifies,  as  we  see^  and  it  h 
really  manifest  In  it;  he  carries  the  lively  stamp  of  Divine 
inspiration,  but  there  must  be  a  spiritual  eye  to  discern  it.  He 
that  is  blind,  knows  not  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon,  but  by  the 
report  of  others ;  but  they  that  see,  are  assured  they  see  It,  aild 
assured  by  no  other  thing  but  its  own  light.  To  ask  one  who 
is  a  true  believer,  How  know  you  the  Scriptures  to  be  Divine  F 
is  the  same  as  to  ask  him,  How  know  you  light  to  be  li^t  ? 

The  soul  is  nothing  but  darkness  and  blindness  within,  tlB 
tfiat  same  Sjnrit  that  shines  without  in  the  word,  shines  likewise 
within  it,  and  efi^ctually  make  It  light ;  but  that  cnoe  done, 
then  is  the  word  read  with  some  measure  of  the  same  Spirit  by 
which  it  was  written,  and  the  soul  is  ascertained  that  it  Is 
Divine ;  as  in  bodily  sight,  there  must  be  a  meeting  of  inward 
light,  viz.y  the  visual  spirits  with  the  outward  object. 
•  The  Spirit  of  Grod  within,  brings  evidence  with  it,  md  makes 
itself  discernible  in  the  word ;  this  all  arguments,  all  books  and 
study  cannot  attain  unto.    It  is  given  to  believe^  1  PhU.  1.  S9- 

No  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man  but  the  spirit  of  mem, 
1  Cor.  ii.  11.  But  how  holds  that  here  ?  For  if  a  man 
speak  out  the  things  that  are  in  his  sphit,  then  others  may  know 
them ;  but  the  ApostleTs  aim  there,  is,  to  consbde  Aat  the 
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tilings  of  God,  even  such  as  were  revealed  in  his  word,  could 
not  be  known  but  by  his  own  Spirit ;  so  that  though  revealed, 
yet  they  remain  still  unrevealed,  till  the  Spirit  teadi  within,  as 
well  as  without;  because  they  are  intelligible  by  none,  but  by 
those  who  are  the  private  scholars  and  hearers  of  the  HoJy 
Ghost,  the  author  of  them ;  and  because  there  are  so  few  of 
these,  therefore  there  is  so  little  real  believing  amidst  all  t}ie 
noise  and  profession  that  we  make  of  it.  Who  is  there  (if  you  will 
believe  them)  that  believes  not?  And  yet  truly  there  is  too 
much  cause  to  continue  the  Prophet^s  regjceti  Isaiah  liii.  1., 
Who  hath  believed  our  report. 

Leam  then  to  suspect  yoursdves,  and  to  find  out  your  own 
unbelief,  that  you  may  desire  this  Spirit  to  teach  you  inwardly 
those  great  mysteries  which  he  outwardly  reveals  and  teaches 
by  his  word.  Make  use  of  that  promise,  and  press  the  Lord 
with  it.  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  Gody  Isaiah  liv.  18.,  and 
John  vi.  46. 

But,  II.  There  is  here  the  matter  of  this  doctrine,  whidx 
we  have  in  thre»  several  expressicms,  1.  That  which  is  repeated 
from  the  foregoing  verse ;  it  is  the  Doctrine  ofSalvatiofh  that 
is  the  end  of  it  S*  T^e  Doctrine  of  the  sufferings  and  glory 
of  Christy  as  the  means.  And  3.  The  Doctrine  of  Gracey  the 
spring  of  both. 

1.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  ScUvationy  the  only  true  doctrine  of 
true  happiness,  which  the  wisest  of  natural  men  have  groped 
and  sou^t  after  with  much  earnestness,  but  with  no  success  ; 
they  had  no  other  than  the  dark  moonlight  of  nature,  and  that 
is  not  sufficient  to  find  it  out ;  only  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
diining  in  the  sphere  of  the  Grospel,  brings  life  and  immorta' 
lity  to  light,  2  Tim.  i.  10.  No  wcmder  that  natural  wisdom, 
the  deepest  of  it,  is  tar  trata  finding  out  the  true  method  and 
way  of  cure,  seeing  it  cannot  discover  the  disease  of  miserable 
mankind,  viz.y  the  sinful  and  wretched  condition  of  nature  by 
the  first  disobedience. 

Saltation  expresses  not  only  that  which  is  negative,  but  im- 
plies likewise  positive  and  perfect  happiness;  thus  forgiyeneas 
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of  sins  IS  put  for  the  whoh  nature  of  Justi^catiimfiequeDtly  in 
Scripture.  It  is  more  easy  to  say  of  this  unspeakable  happi* 
nessy,  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is.  There  is  in  it  a  full  aid 
final  freedom  from  all  annoyance;  all  tears  are  wiped  away^and 
their  fountain  is  dried  up;  all  feeling  and  fear,  or  dai^r,  of 
any  the  least  evil,  either  of  sin  or  punishment,  is  banished  for 
ever ;  there  are  no  invasions  (^enemies,  no  robbingor  destrQy* 
ing  in  all  this  holy  mountain,  no  vmce  of  complabing  in  the 
streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Here  it  is  at  the  best  but  int^« 
changes  of  mornings  of  joy,  with  sad  evenings  of  weeping;  but 
there,  there  shall  be  no  light,  no  need  of  sun  nor  moon.  For  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  lighten  ity  and  the  Lamb  shall  be  the 
light  thereof  Rev.  xxi.  S8. 

Well  may  the  Apostle  (as  he  doth  here  throug^iout  this 
Chapter)  lay  this  salvation  to  counter-balance  all  sorrows  and 
persecutions,  and  whatsoever  hardships  can  be  in  the  way  to  it. 
The  soul  that  is  persuaded  of  this,  in  the  midst  of  storms  and 
tempests  enjoys  a  calm,  triumphs  in  disgraces,  grows  richer  by 
all  its  losses,  and  by  death  itself  attains  this  iinmortal  life. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  their  eye  fixed  upon  this  salva- 
tion, and  are  longing  and  waiting  for  it ;  who  see  so  much  of 
that  brightness  and  glory,  as  darkens  all  the  lustre  of  earthly 
things  to  them,  and  makes  them  trample  upon  those  thixigs 
which  formerly  they  admired  and  doated  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
foolish  world.  Those  things  we  account  so  much  of,  are  but 
as  rotten  wood,  or  glow-worms  that  shine  only  in  the  night  of 
our  ignorance  and  vanity :  so  soon  as  the  light-beam  of  this 
salvation  enters  into  the  soul,  it  cannot  much  esteem  or  affect 
any  thing  below  it,  and  if  those  glances  of  it  which  shine  in  the 
word,  and  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian,  be  so  bright  and  powerful, 
what  then  shall  the  full  sight  and  real  possession  of  it  be? 

2.  The  Gospel  is  represented  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  sujfer* 
ings  and  glory  of  Christy  as  the  means  of  salvation.  The 
worker  of  this  salvation,  whom  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  make 
the  sum  of  all  their  doctrine,  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sum  of 
that  work  of  redemption^  (as  we  have  it  here,)  is  his  humili*- 
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tkm  and  €aealutk>a;  his  Bufferings,  and  the  glory  that  lolkwed 
thereupon.    Now,  though  this  serve  as  an  encouragement  to 
Christians  in  their  sufferings,  that  this  is  the  way  by  wfaidi 
their  Lord  went  into  his  glory,  and  is  true  also  of  Christ  mys- 
tical, the  head  with  the  members,  as  the  Scriptures  often  teach 
us;  yet  I  oonceiye  it  is  here  mainly  intended  as  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  relating  to  the 
salvation  mentioned,  ver  10.,  and  as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  so 
it  is  put  for  it  here.     The  Prophets  inquired,  and  proj^esied 
of  that  salvation.    How?    By  searching  out,  and  foretelling 
the  sufferings  and  glory  of  Christ*    His  sufferings,  then,  and 
his  after-glories  are  oiu*  salvaticm.  His  suffering  is  the  purchase 
of  our  salvation,  and  his  glory  is  our  assurance  of  it ;  he  as  our 
head  having  triumphed,  and  being  crowned,  makes  us  likewise 
sure  of  victory  and  triumph.      His  having  entered  on  the  pos- 
sessbn  of  glory,  makes  our  hope  certain.     This  is  his  prayer, 
That  where  he  is^  there  toe  may  be  dUo^  and  this  his  own 
assertion.  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  m^,  I  have  given  them^ 
John  xvii.  2S,  M.     This  is  his  promise,  Because  I  live^  ye 
ehall  live  aisoy  John  idv.  19.     Christ  and  the  believer  are  one; 
this  is  that  great  mystery  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  Ephes.  v.  80. 
Though  it  is  a  ccHnmon  known  truth,  the  words  and  outside  of  it 
obvious  to  all,  yet  none  can  understand  it  but  they  who  indeed 
partake  of  it.  By  virtue  of  that  union,  their  sins  were  accounted 
his,  and  Christ^s  sufferings  are  accounted  theirs,  and  by  conse- 
quence, his  glory,  the  consequent  of  his  sufferings,  is  likewise 
theirs.     There  is  an  indissoluble  connexion  betwixt  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  of  a  believer.     Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God; 
and  therefore  while  we  remain  there,  our  life  is  there,  though 
hid,  and  when  he  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  we  likewise 
shall  appear  with  him  in  glory ,  Coloss.  iii.  8,  4.     Seeing  the 
sufferings  and  glory  of  our  Redeemer  are  the  main  subject  of 
the  Crospel,  and  the  causes  of  our  salvation,  and  of  our  comfor- 
table persuasion  of  it,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  the 
matter  of  our  thoughts.     Ought  we  rot  daily  to  consider'  the 
bitterness  of  that  cup  of  wrath  he  drank  for  us,  andbe  wrouj^t 
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Id  Mpaitance  and  hatred  of  sin,  to  htttesm  imUtteredtous  by 
that  ooiudderation,  and  find  the  sweetness  of  his  love  in  that  he 
did  drink  it,  and  by  that,  bedeeply  possessed  with  love  to  him? 
These  things  we  now  and  then  speak  of,  but  they  sink  not  into 
our  minds,  as  our  Saviour  exhorts,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
those  same  sufferings.  O!  that  they  were  engraven  on  our 
hearts,  and  that  sin  were  crucified  in  us,  and  the  world  crucified 
io  us,  and  toe  unto  the  worlds  by  the  cross  of  Christ  f  GaL 
vi.  14. 

And  let  us  be  frequently  considering  the  "^glory  wherein  he 
is,  and  liave  our  eye  often  upon  that,  and  our  hearts  solacing 
and  refreshing  themselves  frequently  with  the  thoughts  of  that 
place,  and  condition  wherein  Christ  is,  and  where  our  hopes 
are,  ere  long  to  behold  him ;  both  to  see  his  glory,  and  to  be 
glorified  with  him,  is  it  not  reason  ?  Yea,  it  is  necessary,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise,  if  our  treasure,  and  Head  be  ^ere, 
that  our  hearts  be  there  likewise.  Matt.  vi.  SI.,  Coloss. 
a  1,  «. 

The  third  expression  here  of  the  Gospel,  is.  That  it  is  the 
Doctrine  ofOrace.  The  work  of  redemption  itself  and  the 
several  parts  of  it,  and  the  doctrine  revealing  it,  have  aD  the 
name  of  Grace ;  because  they  all  flow  from  Free  Grace ;  that 
is  their  spring  and  first  cause. 

And  it  is  this  wherein  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  mainly 
comfortable,  that  it  is  free :  Ye  are  saved  by  grace,  Eph.  ii.  8. 
It  is  true,  God  requires  faith,  it  is  through  faith  ;  but  he  that 
requires  that,  gives  it  too:  That  is  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the 
gifi  of  God,  Eph.  ii.  8.  It  is  wonderful  grace  to  save  upon 
believing ;  believe  in  Jesus  for  salvation,  and  live  accordingly, 
and  it  is  done ;  there  is  no  more  required  to  thy  pardon,  but 
that  thou  receive  it  by  faith.  But  truly  nature  cannot  do  this ; 
it  is  as  impossible  for  us  of  ourselves  to  believe,  as  to  do.  This 
then  is  that  which  makes  it  all  grace  from  beginning  to  end, 
that  God  not  only  saves  upon  believing,  but  gives  believing  it- 
self. Christ  is  called  not  only  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
Ovation;  but  even  of  our  faith,  Heb.  xii.  8. 
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Free  grace  bdog  rightly  apprehended^  is  that  which  etays 
the  heart  in  all  estates,  and  keqps  it  bcm  fidntiiig,  even  in  ita 
saddest  times.  What  though  there  is  nothing  in  myself  but 
mattar  of  sorrow  and  discomfort,  it  cannot  be  otherwise:  it-is 
not  from  myself  that  I  look  for  comfort  at  any  time,  but  fipm 
my  God  and  his  free  grace.  Here  is  coadort  enou^  .for  all 
times:  when  I  am  at  the  best,  I  ought  not,  I  dare  not,  rely  upon 
myself;  when  I  am  at  the  worst,  I  may,  and  should  rdy  upon 
Christ,  and  his  sufficient  grace.  Though  I  be  the  -vilest  sinner 
that  ever  came  to  him,  yet  I  know  he  is  more  gracious  than  I 
am  fiinful;  yea,  the  more  my  sin  is,  the  more  glory  will  it  be 
to  his  grace  to  pardon  it;  it  will  appear  the  richer.  Doth  not 
David  argue  thus,  PsaL  xxv.  11.  For  thy  name's  sake^  O 
Lordy  pardon  mine  iniquity ^  for  it  is  great.  But  it  is  an 
empty  fruitless  notion  of  grace,  to  consider  it  only  in.the  gene- 
ral, and  in  a  wandering  way :  we  are  to  look  upon  it  particu- 
larly, as  addressed  to  us ;  and  it  is  not  enough  that  it  comes 
to  us,  in  the  message  of  him  that  brings  it  only  to  our  ear,  but, 
that  we  may  know  what  it  is,  it  must  come  into  us ;  then  it  is 
ours  indeed.  But  if  it  come  to  us  in  the  message  only,  and 
we  send  it  away  again,  if  it  shall  so  depart,  we  had  bettor 
never  have  heard  of  it :  it  will  leave  a  guiltiness  bdiind  it, 
that  shall  make  all  our  sins  weigh  mtich  heavier  than  befiore. 

Inquire  whether  you  have  entertained  this  grace  or  not ; 
whether  it  be  come  to  you,  and  into  you,  or  not ;  whether  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  youy  as  our  Saviour  speaks,  Luke 
xvii.  21.  It  is  the  most  woful  condition  that  can  be,  not  to 
be  hi  from  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  yet  to  fidl  short,  and 
miss  of  it.  The  grace  of  God  revealed  in  the  Grospel,  is  en- 
treating you  daily  to  receive  it,  is  willing  to  become  yours,  if 
you  reject  it  not.  Were  your  eyes  open  to  behold  the  beauty 
and  excellency  of  this  grace,  there  would  need  no  deliberation; 
yea,  you  would  endure  none.  Desire  yoiur  eyes  to  be  <qpened, 
and  enlightened  from  above,  that  you  may  know  it,  and  your 
hearts  opened,  that  you  may  be  happy  by  receiving  it 

The  Apostle,  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  as  tbe  foundation  of 
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oar  fiidtliy  calls  him  The  mme^  yesterday ,  and  to-day ^  and  for 
eter.    Heb.  xiii.  8.     Yesterday ^  under  the  Law,  to-day,  in 
those  primitiye  times,  neareist  his  incamatifm,  and /or  ever,  in 
all  suooeeding  ages.    And  the  resemblance  holds  good  between 
the  two  cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  two  testa* 
ments:  those  had  their  faces  toward  one  anotfier,  and  both 
toward  the  mercy-seat;   and  tfiese  look  to  one  another  in 
iimt  doctrine,  agreeing  perfectly,  and  both  look  to  Christ,  the 
tme  merey^seat,  and  the  great  subject  of  the  Scriptures; 
Thus  wesee  herer  the  things  which  the  Prophets  foretold  as 
to  come,  and  the  Apostles  reported  were  accomplished,  w&e 
the  same,  aiid  from  the  same  Spirit ;  they  were  the  sufferings 
of  Christy  and  At;  after  glory,  and  in  them  our  salvation  by 
Dree  grace.    The  prophecies  look  forward  to  the  times  of  the 
Goqpd ;  ssid  the  things  then  fiilfflled,  look  back  to  the  pro- 
{Abecies ;  and  each  confirms  the  other,  meeting  all  in  Christ, 
who  is  their  truth  and  centre. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  Author,  and  Subject  of  this 
salvation.  Now  we  come  to  say  something.  III.  Concerning 
tha  worth  of  those  who  are  employed  about  it,  as  wdl  in  ad- 
ministering to  it,  as  in  admiring  it.  And  these  are,  the  Pro- 
phets and  the  Apostles :  the  first  foretold  what  was  to  ccme, 
the  second  preached  them  when  they  came  to  pass. 

In  the  Prophets,  there  are  three  things  here  remarked. 
1,  Thar  diligence*  8.  The  success  of  it.  8.  The  extent  of 
ka  usefulness. 

1.  This  their  diligence  disparages  not  their  extraordinary 
virions  and  revelations,  and  that  whidi  is  added,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  them,  and  did  foretel  the  things  to 
ocsne. 

It  was  their  constant  duty,  and  they  beuig  sensible  of  their 
duty,  made  it  their  constant  exercise,  to  search  into  Divine 
mysteries  by  meditation  and  prayer;  yea,  and  by  reading 
such  holy  ^ters  as  were  already  extant  in  their  times,  as 
Daniel  ix.  &  x.  11.  For  which  cause,  some,  taking  the  word 
actively,  oooosiTe  Daoiel  to  be  called  there  a  man  of  desires^ 
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beeause  of  hb  greftt  degtre^  and  diUgeiit  seaidi  after  the  kaoir- 
ledge  of  those  high  things.  And  in  this  diligent  way  ihtf 
constantly  waited  fbr  those  revelations  which  sometimes  when 
it  seemed  good  mito  the  Spirit  of  God,  were  imparted  unto 
them. 

^<  Propheey  reddeth  not  (say  the  Hebrew  doetors)  but  in  • 
<<  man  who  is  great  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  whose  offectiona 
**  overcome  him  not  in  any  worldly  things,  but  by  his  know-* 
<<  ledge  he  overcometh  his  aflfections  continually :  on  aueh  a 
^'  man  the  Holy  Spirit  oometh  down,  and  his  soul  is  assodatrf 
''  to  the  angels,  and  he  is  dianged  to  another  man.^  Thvm 
Maimonides. 

It  was  the  way  of  the  prince  of  darkness  amongst  the  idols* 
trous  Gentiles,  to  speak  either  through  senseless  statuei,  or 
where  he  uttered  his  oracles  by  such  profane  prophets  as  he 
had,  to  cause  them  in  a  fury  to  mumble  forth  words  which  thc^ 
understood  not,  and  knew  not  what  they  said.  But  the  Sphit 
of  God,  bemg  Light,  and  the  holy  presets  inspired  with  it, 
they  being  diligent  attendants  on  its  motions,  and  seafdiers  of 
the  mysteries  of  salvation,  understood  well  what  their  business 
was,  and  to  what  purpose  those  things  of  the  Idngdom  dT 
Christ  tended,  which  they  by  inspiration  did  foretd ;  and 
therefore  bended  theur  thoughts  this  way,  praying,  and  s^areli* 
ing,  and  waiting  for  answers,  studying  to  keep  the  passage,  as 
it  were  open,  for  the  beams  of  those  Divine  revelations  to 
come  in  at;  not  to  have  their  spirits  clogged  and  stopped  with 
earthly  and  rinful  affections,  endeavouring  for  that  calm  and 
quiet  composure  of  spirit,  in  wliich  the  voice  of  GKmTs  spirit 
might  be  the  better  heard.  See  Psal.  Ixxx.  ▼.  6,  and  Hdl>. 
ii.  1 ;  in  both  which  places  follows  an  excellent  prophecy  eon* 
cernlng  Christ  and  that  salvation  which  he  wrou^t  for  his 
people. 

Were  the  prophets  not  exempted  from  the  pains  of  seardi 
and  inquiry,  who  had  the  spirit  of  God  not  only  in  a  high 
measure,  but  after  a  singular  manner?  How  unbeseeming, 
then,  are  slothfiilness  and  idleness  in  us !    l^Vliether  ijiU^  duit 
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w»  judge  ourselves  adrantaged  ^th  mcM  of  the  Spirit  tfaaa 
those  holy  meii)  or  that  we  osteon  the  doctrine  and  mysteries 
of  salvation,  on  which  they  bestowed  so  much  of  their  labour, 
unworthy  of  oiss  ?  These  are  both  so  gross,  that  we  shall  be 
loth  to  own  either  of  them ;  and  yet,  our  laziness  and  nq^ 
gcnce  in  searching  after  these  things,  scans  to  charge  us  with 
some  such  thought  as  one  of  those. 

You  will  say,  This  oonoems  those  who  succeed  to  the  work 
of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  in  ordinary,'«-the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  And  it  doth  indeed  fall  first  upon  them.  It  ia 
their  task  indeed  to  be  diligent,  and,  aa  the  Apostle  ethorta 
his  Timothy,  to  attend  on  readingj  1  Tim.  iv.  13 ;  but, 
above  ail,  to  study  to  have  much  experimental  knowledge  o€ 
God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  this  end,  to  disentangle 
and  free  themselves,  as  much  as  is  possibk,  from  lower  things, 
in  order  to  the  search  of  heavenly  mysteries*  Prov.  xviiL  1. 
Aa  they  are  called  angek,  so  ought  they  to  be,  as  much  aa 
they  can  attain  to  it,  in  a  constant  nearness  unto  God,  and  at* 
tendance  on  him,  like  unto  the  angels,  and  to  look  much  into 
these  things  as  the  angels  here  are  said  to  do;  to  endeavour  to 
have  their  souls  purified  from  the  afiections  of  sin,  that  die  light 
of  Divine  truth  may  shine  dear  in  than,  and  not  be  fogged^ 
and  misted  with  filthy  vapoin^s  r  to  have  the  imprettions  of  God 
clearly  written  in  their  breasts,  not  mixed  and  blurred  with 
earthly  characters ;  seasoning  all  their  readings  and  common 
studies  with  much  prayer,  and  divine  meditation.  They  who 
converse  most  with  the  king,  and  are  inward  with  him,  know 
mostof  the  affairs  of  state,  end  even  the  secrets  of  them,  which 
are  hid  from  others:  and  certainly  those  of  God's  messengers 
who  are  oftenest  with  himself,  cannot  but  understand  their  bu» 
mess  best,  and  know  most  of  his  meaning,  and  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  to  that  end  it  is  confessed,  that  singular  dili* 
gence  is  required  in  them.  But  seeing  the  Loid  hath  said  with- 
out  exception,  that  His  secret  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  PsaL 
XXV.  14.,  and  that  he  will  reveal  Himself  and  hia  saving  truths 
to  those  that  humbly  seek  them;  donotany  ofyoutoyounelvcs 
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flo  much  injury,  as  to  debar  yoursdves*  firom  shariag  in  your 
measure  of  the  search  of  these  same  things,  whidi  woe  the 
study  of  the  prophets,  and  which  by  their  study  and  puUisb- 
ing  them,  are  made  the  more  accessible  and  easy  to  us.  Coii<- 
sider  that  they  do  concern  vb  universally,  if  we  would  be  saved; 
for  it  is  salvation  here  that  they  studied.  Search  the  Scr^ 
iuresy  says  our  Saviour,  John  v.  39-,  and  that  is  the  motive, 
if  there  can  be  any  that  may  be  thought  in  reason  pressing 
enough,  or  if  we  do  indeed  think  so.  For  in  them  ye  think  to 
have  eternal  life.  And  it  is  there  to  be  found:  Christ  is  this 
sahaHon  and  this  eternal  life.  And  he  adds  further.  It  is 
they  '(these  Scriptures)  that  testify  of  me.  These  are  the 
golden  mines  in  which  alone  the  abidmg  treasures  of  eternity 
are  to  be  found,  and  therefore  worthy  all  the  digging  and  pains 
we  can  bestow  on  them. 

Besides  their  industry  in  this  inquiry  and  search^  there  are 
here  expressed  their  ardent  aflfecticm  to  the  thing  they  prece- 
ded of,  and  theur  longix^  and  wishes  fat  its  accomplishment, 
viz.  J  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  the  top 
of  all  their  deshres,  the  great  Hope  and  the  Light  of  IsiaeL 
No  wonder  tiiey  desired  his  day^  who  had  so  much  joy  in  the 
seeing  it  so  far  off,  as  over  the  head  almost  of  two  thousand 
years.  Faith  ovo'Iooking  them,  and  foreseeing  it  so  in  Abra- 
ham, his  heart  danced  for  joy.  John  viii.  56.  Abraham  saw 
my  day  and  rejoiced. 

And  this  is  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  expressions 
in  that  mystical  song,  as  they  suit  those  times  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  breathing  out  her  longings  for  the  coming  of  her  be* 
loved*  His  speskingby  the  presets  was  his  voice  as  afar  off; 
but  his  incarnation  washiscoming  near,  and  kissing  his  Church 
with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth.  Cant  i.  1.  And  to  ondt  other 
expressims  throughout  the8ong,the  last  chapter,  ver  1,  is  ten* 
der  and  pathetical,  O  !  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother^  &c. ; 
and  the  last  words  of  it.  Make  haste,  my  beloved,  andbethcu 
like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  spices*  And 
when  tins  salvation  came  in  the  jRilness  of  tim^  we  see  bow 
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jojfolly  good  old  Simeon  embraces  it,  and  thought  he  had 
seen  enough,  and  therefore  upon  the  sight  desired  to  have  his  eyes 
closed :  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peaceyfor  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation.  Luke  ii.  ftd.  Therefore  our  Saviour  sajrs  to 
his  Apostles,  Matt.  xiii.  16,  Blessed  are  your  eyes  for  they  see, 
for  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those 
things  which  ye  see,  and  haive  not  seen  them.  This  is  He,'  whom 
we  disesteem  andinake  so  small  account  of,  being  now  so  clearly 
xweakd,  whom  they  studied,  and  sought,  and  wished  so  madx 
toft^  so  many  ages  before. 

idly.  The  success  of  their  search  is  remarked;  in  seeldi^ 
they  found  the  certainty,  and  the  time  of  his  coming;  they 
sought  out  till  they  found,  and  then  they  prophesied  of  that 
sahation  and  grace ;  they  searched  what^  and  what  manner  of 
time  J  and  the  Spirit  did  manifestly  foretel  it  them. 

They  souj^t  to  know  whcU  manner  of  time  it  should  come 
to  pass,  viz.j  in  a  time  of  great  distress,  and  bad  estate  of  the 
people^  as  all  the  jvophets  testify ;  and  particularly  that  plaoe^ 
Geo.  xlix.  10,  gives  an  express  dharacter.  at  the  time ;  though 
thete  be  some  diversity  of  exposition  of  the  particular  words, 
yet  the  main  sense  is  agreed  on  by  all  sound  interpreters,  and 
the  Chaldee  panqphrase  hath  it  expressly^  that  that  Shiloh  is 
the  Messiah. 

And  of  his  sufferings  and  after-glori^  they  prophesied  very 
dearly,  as  Psal:  xxii.,  Isa.  liii.,  &c.  And  our  Saviour  himself 
makes  use  of  their  testimony  in  both  these  points^  Luke  xxiv: 

Sdly.  There  is  the  benefit  of  their  search  and  finding,  in  the 
«r(mlof  it,  verse  12,  to  the  believers  in  the  Apostles^  times^ 
aad  to  the  succeeding  Christian  Church,  and  so  to  us  in  these 
days ;  but  in  some  peculiar  sense  the  Prophets  ministered  to 
.the  pe(^[>le  of  those  times  wherein  Christ  did  suffer  and  oiler 
into  glory,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first  who  enjpyed.  the  . 
accomplishment  of  those  prophecies,  they  being  fulfilled  in  their 
owndays. 
The  Prophets  knew  well  that  the  thuigs  they  prcqpbesied 
Vol,  L  H 
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were  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  th«r  own  timflB,  «nd  tkerefora  in 
their  propheiyuig  ooaowning  them,  though  both  thnntelTat 
find  the  pecqde  of  God  who  were  oontemponury  with  Aem  did 
reap  the  comfort  of  that  doctrine^  and  were  by  £uth  partaken 
of  the  same  ialvatioa,  and  eo  it  was  to  themselvcB  aa  well  as  of 
us,  yet  in  regard  of  the  acoomplifthment,  they  knew  it  waa 
not  to  themadTesy  it  was  not  to  be  brought  to  paaa  in 
in  thor  days ;  and  therefore,  speaking  of  the  glory  of  Christ's 
kingdfldu,  diey  often  forttel  it  for  the  latter  dajfs^  as  their  phrase 
is.  And  as  we  have  the  things  they  prophesied  of,  so  we  have 
this  peculiar  benefit  of  their  prc^hecies,  tlint  their  suiting  so 
perfectly  with  the  eiresA  and  ptrfcrmande^  serres  much  to  eeH* 
firm  our  Chffirtian  faith. 

There  ia  «  fcelish  and  niiseriUa  wny  of  verifying  this  el^^ 
sion,— men  ministering  the  dootiJiw  of  salvadoU  to  others  and 
not  to  thm$eb>9i ;  corrymg  it  all  in  their  hettds  and  teq^aes, 
and  none  of  it  in  their  hearts  (  not  hearing  It  even  whik  they 
preach  it ;  eiLtakUng  the  bread  of  life  to  others,  and  eating 
acHie  of  it  thcmselvts.    And  this  the  Apostle  says  that  he  w«ft 
most  caraful  to  avoid,  and  thet«fore  dedc  severely  with  his  bodjfi 
that  it  might  not  in  this  way  endanger  hissoul.     /  beat  doum 
<tiy  bodjfy  says  he,  and  keep  it  in  mbjectiimj  UH^  when  I  kme 
preached  to  others^  I  myself  should  be  a  casUavxuf^  1  CoT* 
is*  87.    It  is  not  in  this  sense  that  the  propheU  ministered  to 
others,  and  not  to  themselves.    No,  they  had  joy  and  comfiirt 
in  the  very  hopes  of  the  Redeemer  to  come,  and  in  the  beiiaf  of 
the  things  which  any  others  had  spoken,  and  which  themsdvet 
spake  conoeming  him.    And  thus  the  true  preachers  (^  the 
Ooqttl,  though  their  ministerial  giib  are  for  the  use  of  othtat 
yet  that  salvatkm  which  they  preach,  they  lay  hcdd  on  and  p»- 
takeof  themsehres;  as  your  boxes,  wherein  psrfumesare  ki^t 
toe  garments  aiid  other  uses,  are  themselves  perfumed  by  keepi- 
ingthem. 

We  see  how  the  Prophets  ministered  it  as  the  nevcr4hiling 
consobition  of  the  Church  in  those  days,  in  all  their  distresses: 
It  is  wonderftil  when  ihey  are  foretelHng  cMier  the  sortawtand 
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affljotknift^  or  ifa*  temporal  restcMitioii  and  deUTcranties  of  that 
peo^  of  the  Jews,  what  middeii  outlaqM  they  will  make,  to 
speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Jems  Chritt  and  the  dayt  of  tha 
Gospel^  inaomudi  that  he  who  donsidem  not  the  qiirit  they 
were  mored  by^  woidd  think  it  were  inoohefentie  and  impertk 
iHBcy ;  but  they  knew  well  what  they  meant,  that  thae  netn 
were  never  unaaasonable,  nor  beside  the  purpose,  that 
the  sweetness  of  those  thoughts,  vu.,  the  eonsidertdon  of 
the  Messiah,  was  able  (to  such  as  believed)  to  allay  the  bitterest 
distresses,  and  that  the  great  dditeranoe  He  was  to  work,  was 
the  top  and  sum  of  all  deliverances.  Thus  their  piopheciee  of 
Kim  Were  present  comfort  to  tiiemselres  and  other  bdievers 
then:  imd  furdier,  were  to  serre  tx  a  ekar  evidence  of  die 
Divine  truth  of  those  mysteries  in  the  days  of  die  Gospel,  in 
and  after  dieir  fulfilment 

This  sweet  stream  <tf  dieir  doctrine  did,  AS  the  rivers,  tiakt 
its  own  banks  fertile  «id  pleasant  as  it  ran  by,  and  flowed  still 
forward  to  after  ages,  and  by  the  confluence  of  more  sudi  pro^ 
phedes,  grew  greater  as  it  went,  till  it  fell  in  with  the  main 
current  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament,  both  acted  and 
preached  by  the  Great  Prophet  himself  whom  they  foretold  as 
to  eomey  and  recorded  by  his  aposdes  and  evangelists,  and  thus 
united  into  one  river,  dear  as  crystal.  This  doctrine  of  salva^ 
tion  in  the  Bcriptiues,  hadi  still  refreshed  the  dty  of  God,  his 
church  under  the  Gospel,  and  still  diall  do  so,  till  it  empty 
itself  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

The  flrst  discovery  we  have  of  tMs  stream  nearest  its  source, 
the  eternal  purpose  of  Divine  mercy,  is  in  diat  promise  which 
the  Lord  himself  preached  in  few  words  to  our  first  parents,  who 
had  newly  made  themselves  and  their  race  miserable :  The 
wed  of  the  woman  shall  break  the  head  of  the  serpent.  Gen. 
iii.l5. 

The  agreement  of  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets  with  the 
things  themselves,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Aposdes  following, 
(the  other  kind  of  men  employed  in  this  salvation),  make  up 
otie  organ,  or  great  instrument,  tuned  by  die  same  hand,  and 

H;e 
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soundmgbythesainebreathof  the  Spirit  of  God;  andtbatiB 
esfxresaed  here,  aa  the  coinmonautharity  of  the  doctrine  in  bodi, 
and  the  cause  of  their  harmony  and  agreement  in  it 

All  these  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Hoty  Ghost^  the  callii^f; 
of  prophets  and  apostles  and  evangelists^  and  the  oidinaij 
minitftry  of  the  Grospel  by  pastors  and  teachers,  tend  to  that 
great  design  which  God  hathin^i/(2ingAucAiir^A>inmahii^ 
irp  that  great  assembly  of  all  the  elect,  to  ^oy  and  praise  him 
f<Hr  all  eternity,  Eph.  iv.  11.  For  this  end  he  sent  his  Son  ovit 
of  his  bosom,  and  for  this  end  he  sends  £»rth  his  messengers  to 
divulge  that  salvation  which  his  S<hi  hath  wrought,  and  sends 
down  his  Spirit  upon  them,  that  they  may  be  fitted  ibr  so  hig^ 
a  service.  Those  cherubim  wonder  how  guilty  man  escapes 
their  flaming  swords,  and  re-enters  paradise.  The  angds  see 
that  their  companicms  who  fell  are  not  restored,  but  behold 
their  room  filled  up  with  the  spirits  of  just  men,  and  they  envy 
it  not :  Which  mystery  the  angels  desire  to  look  into ;  and  this 
is  added  in  the  close  of  these  words  for  the  extolling  of  it. 

The  angels  look  upon  what  they  have  seen  already  fulfilled, 
with  delist  and  admiration,  and  what  remains,  namely,  the  full 
aooompUahment  of  this  great  work  in  the  endof  tune^  they  look 
upon  with  desbe  to  see  it  finished ;  it  is  not  a  slight  glance  thqr 
take  of  it,  but  they  fix  their  eyes  and  looks  sted&stly  on 
it,  viz,,  that  mystery  of  godliness,  Crod  manifested  in 
the  flesh ;  and  it  is  added,  seen  of  angels,  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

The  fFordmade  flesh,draw%  the  eyes  of  those  glorious  spirits, 
and  possesses  them  with  wonder  to  see  the  Almighty  Grodhead 
joined  with  the  weakness  of  a  man,  yea  of  an  infant.  He  that 
stretcheth  fcMrth  the  heavens  bound  up  in  swaddling  clothes  f 
and  to  surpass  all  the  wcmders  of  his  life,  this  is  beyond  all  ad- 
miration, that  the  Liord  of  life  was  subject  to  death,  and  that 
his  love  to  rebeUious  mankind,  moved  him  both  to  take  on  and 
lay  down  that  life. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  angds  admire  these  things,  and  delight 
to  look  upon  them ;  but  it  is  strange  that  we  do  not  so.  They 
view  them  steadfastly,  and  we  neglect  them :  either  we  consider 
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them  not  at  ally  c»r  give  them  but  ti,  transient  look,  half  an  eye. 
That  which  was  the  great  business  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  both  for  their  own  times,  and  to  convey  them  to  us, 
we  regard  not ;  and  turn  our  eyes  to  foolish  wandering  thoughts, 
which  angels  are  ashamed  at.  They  are  not  so  concerned  in 
diis  great  mystery  as  we  are ;  they  are  but  mere  behiJders,  in 
comparison  of  us,  yea,  they  seem  rather  to  be  losers  some  way,- 
inthat  our  nature,  in  itself  inferior  to  theirs,  is  in  Jesus  Christ 
exalted  above  theirs,  Heb.  ii.  16.  We  bow  down  to  the  earth, . 
and  study,  and  grovel  in  it,  rake  into  the  very  bowels  of  it,  and 
content  ourselves  with  the  outside  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christy  and  look  not  within  it;  but  they,  having  no  will  nor 
desire  but  for  the  ^ory  of  God,  being  pure  flames  of  &e  bum- 
ingonly  in  love  to  him,  are  no  less  delighted  than  amased  with 
the  bottomless  wonders  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  shining  in 
the  work  of  our  redemption. 

.  It  is  our  shame  and  our  folly,  that  we  lose  ourselves  and  our 
thoughts  in  poor  childish  things,  and  trifle  away  our  days  wa 
know  not  how,  and  let  these  rich  mysteries  lie  unregarded. 
They  look  up  upon  the  Deity  in  itself  with  continual  adnata^ 
tion ;  but  then  they  look  down  to  this  mystery  as  another 
wonder.  We  give  them  an  ear  in  public,  and  in  a  cold  Ibimal 
way. stop consdenoe^s  mouth  with  some  rdigious  performanoea 
in  private,  and  no  more ;  but  to  have  deep  and  frequent  thoughts 
and  to  be  ravished  in  the  meditation  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  once 
on  the  cross,  and  now  in  glory,— how  few  of  us  are  acquainted 
with  this! 

We  see  here  excellent  company,  and  examples  not  only  of 
the  best  of  men  that  have  been, — ^we  have  them  iex  fdlow^ser* 
vants  and  fellow-students, — but,  if  that  can  persuade  us,  we 
may  all  study  the  same  lesson  with  the  very  angels,  and  have 
the  same  thoughts  with  them.  Tins  the  soul  doth,  which  often 
entertains  itself  with  the  delightful  admiration  of  Jesus  Christ 
a|id  the  redemption  \\e  hath  wrouj^t  for  us. 
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Yer,  13,  Wherefore,  g^ird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  6ol)er,  and  hop^ 
to  the  end,  for  the  grace  that  ig  to  be  brou|^ht  unto  you  at  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesttfl  Christ. 

The gjpet^tetfCT  Gimmes  vAoAy  mdi^ 
of  life,  is  tb#  divertbg  of  thft  soul  from  God,  tmd  tumngdowiv 
i9r«rdtoiii|lfdor<»iifidenoe«aiideo^^  wdthiaxniaehoieoui 
t}ie  yeiy  root  of  aU  our  miierks  (  therefioore  themMnendofthe 
holy  word  of  God,  is  te  untie  the  hearts  ot  men  ftom  the  world, 
and  reduce  diem  to  Grod  as  their  only  rest  and  solid  conifon ; 
and  this  is  here  the  Apostle^s  mark  at  which  all  tbeprecediQgr 
difloourse  aims  ;  it  all  meets  and  terminates  in  tlua  eKbortadon, 
IVherefore,  gird  up  the  hint  of  your  mind. 

In  the  words  ace  these  three  tfahigs,  Ist^  The  great  stay  and 
oamfort  of  the  soul,  which  the  Apostle  repeats,  and  represents 
to  his  afflicted  brethren,  ^tdly.  His  exciting  them  to  the  right 
i^fMrdienaion  and  oonfident  expectation  of  it  &% ,  The  in- 
teeaoe  of  that  exhortation. 

.  I.  The  great  mattet  of  theur  conafiirt  is.  The  graee  which  i$ 
to  be  brought  te  them  at  the  revelation  of  Jems  Christ,  Sdna 
he  graee  read  /ey,  having  as  it  seems,  for  %dpn  read  x^^^  l 
the  words  are  not  more  nespr  one  to  another,  than  the  things 
Aty  ngnify,  graee  and  Joy ;  but  it  is  most  commonly  thus 


The  ertateof  gvaee  and  diat  otf^ary,  are  not  only  so  insepiu 
rsUy  connected,  but  so  Hkeone to  die  oth» ;  yea,  soessentiaUy 
the  same,  that  the  same  expressions  in  Scripture  do  often  fit 
both  of  them )  and  so  fit  them,  that  it  is  doubtful  tor  which  of 
the  two  to  understand  them:  but  the  hazard  is  not  great,  seeing 
they  are  an  near,  and  so  one,  graee  being  gkny  begun,  and 
^ory  gcsce  completed,  and  both  are  often  called  the  kingdom 
ofQod.  Bo  the  graee  here  said  to  be  brought  to  them,  is 
either  the  Doctrine  of  graee  in  the  Goiq)el,  wherein  Jesus 
Christ  is  revealed,  and  that  grace  in  him;  (for  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  every  clause  of  it,  holds  in  him ;  His 
][yreciotts  nume  runs  through  it  all;)  or,  it  is  the  Grace  of 
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nthstim^  wMdi  is  to  be  ftiQy  perfected  at  the  last  and  clearest 
Mvelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  for  this  rather  I  take  It  here, 
inasmuch  as  the  Apostle^s  nearest  for^oin^  words  were  con- 
ewning  it«  and  it  is  set  up  heye  as  the  ol^ect  of  hope,  which, 
IImi^  <rften  put  fbr  Mth,  yet^  in  its  proper  notion,  looks  out 
la  that  whidi  is  to  eome. 

This  la  the  last  act  of  Grace,  and  yet  still  it  is  called  by  its 
a^wn  name,  and  not  turned  into  the  name  of  merit,  potwitlw 
fllanding  aB  the  obedience  and  all  the  sulPerings  of  the  saintf 
tliat  hove  gone  before  it ;  yea,  even  the  salvation  to  be  re^ 
vealed  to  them,  is  called  Grace.  But  it  is  needled  to  insist 
en  tills,  for  certainly  none  who  partake  of  grace,  wQl  be  of 
another  mind,  or  e^er  admit  the  mixture  of  the  least  notion  of 
self-deserving. 

Though  much  dispute  hath  been  bestowed  on  this,  and 
questions  hare  been  multiplying  in  the  disputant'^s  hands,  (as  \$ 
usual  in  eontrorersies,)  one  growing  out  of  another,  yet  truly 
I  tUnk  the  debate  in  this  matter  to  be  but  waste ;  it  is  not 
only  i^nst  the  voice  of  Ae  Scriptures,  and  of  grace  itself  i^ 
the  soul,  but  even  against  sound  reason,  to  Imagine  apy  nieri(- 
faig,  piDperly  taken,  in  any  mere  creature  at  hisCreatpr^s  hand, 
who  hath  given  him  his  being  \  ef  which  gift  all  his  service^ 
naA  ebedienoe  fldl  short,  so  that  he  can  never  come  to  b^  upon 
even  disengaged  terms^  much  less  to  oblige  anew,  and  deserve 
somewhat  further.  Besides,  that  same  gracQ  by  which  aqy 
one  serves  and  obeys  God,  is  likewise  h)s  own  gift,  as  it  is 
said,  1  Chron.  xkIx.  14,  AU  things  come  ofthecy  and  of  thine 
own  have  I  given  thee.  Both  the  ability  and  the  wiU  of 
giving  to  him,  are  from  him ;  so  that  in  th^se  respects^  not 
angels,  nor  man  in  innopency,  could  properly  merit  &t  th^ 
hands  of  Grod,  much  less  man  lost,  redeemed  again,  ^d  sq 
coming  upder  the  new  obligation  of  infinite  mercy.  And  this 
Is  so  evident  a  truth,  that  the  most  learned  and  most  ingenioua 
Jesuits  and  schoolmen  have  in  divers  passages  of  their  writings 
acknowledged  it,  that  there  cannot  be  any  compensation,  and 
much  less  merit.from  th?  crenture  to  God^  but  only  in  rdation 
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his  own  free  purpose,  and  the  tenor  of  bis  word  «pd  cove* 
nant^  which  is  inyiolable^  because  he  is  unchangeable,  aii4 
truth  itself. 

His  first  grace  he  gives  freely,  and  no  less  freely  the  in* 
creases  of  it,  and  with  the  same  gracious  hand  sets  the  qx>wn 
of  glory  upon  all  the  grace  that  he  hath  given  befcnre.  It  14 
but  the  following  forth  of  his  own  work,  and  fulfilling  his  own 
thoughts  of  free  love,  which  love  hath  no  cause  but  in  himself, 
and  finds  none  worthy,  but  gives  them  all  the  worthiness  they 
bave^  and  accepts  of  their  love,  not  as  worthy  in  itself  to  be 
accepted,  but  because  he  himself  hath  wrought  it  in  them. 
J^ot  only  the  first  tastes,  but  the  full  drau^t  of  the  waters  of 
Jife  is  freely  given,  Rev.  xxii.  17  ^  nothing  is  brought  with 
them  but  thirst. 

That  is  to  be  brought.]  Not  that  is  brought,  or,  that  shall 
be  brought,  but,  if  we  will  render  it  strictly,  it  is,  thcU  is  a 
iringing  to  you.  That  blessedness,  that  consummation  of 
grace  the  saints  are  hastening  forward  to,  walking  on  in  their 
way  wheresoever  it  lies  indifferently,  through  honour  and  dis^ 
honour,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  2  Cor.  vi.  8. 
And  as  they  are  hastening  to  it,  it  is  hastening  to  them  in, the 
course  of  time;  every  day  brings  it  nearer  to  them  than 
before ;  and  notwithstanding  all  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the 
way,  they  who  have  their  eye  and  hopes  upon  it,  shall  arrive 
at  it,  and  it  shall  be  brought  safe  to  their  hand ;  all  the  maliqe 
of  men  and  devils  shall  not  be  able  to  cut  them  short  of  this 
grace  that  is  a  bringing  to  them  against  the  day  of  the  reveler 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

At  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.^  Thb  is  repeated  from 
the  7th  verse.  And  it  is  termed  a  day  of  revelation^  a^  reve^ 
lation  of  the  just  judgment  of  God,  Rom.  ii.  5.  And  thus 
it  would  be  to  all,  were  it  not  that  it  is  withal  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ;  therefore  is  it  a  day  of  grace,  all  light  and 
blessedness  to  them  who  are  in  him,  because  they  shall 
appear  in  him,  and  if  he  be  glorious,  they  shall  not  be  inglo- 
rious and  ashamed.    Indeed  were  our  secret  sins  then  to  be  set 
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before  our  own  eyes,  in  their  most  affrighted  visage,  and  to 
be  set  open  to  the  view  of  angels  and  men,  and  to  the  eye  of 
Divine  justice,  and  we  left  alone  so  revealed,  who  is  there  that 
could  gather  any  comfort,  and  would  not  rather  have  their 
thoughts  filled  with  horror  at  the  remembrance  and  expecta* 
tion  of  that  day  ?  And  thus  indeed  all  unbelieving  and  un< 
godly  men  may  loc^  upon  it,  and  find  it  teirible ;  but  to  those 
who  are  shadowed  under  the  robe  of  righteous  Jesus,  yea,  who 
are  paade  one  with  him,  and  shall  partake  of  his  glory  in  his 
appearing,  it  is  the  sweetest,  the  most  comfortable  thought  that 
their  souls  can  be  entertained  and  possessed  withal,  to  remem- 
ber this  glorious  revelation  of  their  Rede^ner. 

It  is  their  great  grief  here,  not  that  themselves  are  hated  and 
vilified,  but  that  their  Lord  Jesus  is  so  little  known,  and 
therefore  so  much  despised  in  the  world.  He  is  vailed  and 
hid  from  the  world.  Many  nations  acknowledge  him  not 
at  all ;  and  ipany  of  those  that  do  in  word  confess,  yet  in 
deed  deny  him.  Many  that  have  a  form  of  godliness,  do  not 
only  want,  but  mock  and  scoff  at  the  power  of  it ;  and  to  such 
Christ  is  not  known,  his  exceUenaes  are  hid  from  their  eyes. 
Now  thb  glory  of  their  Lord  being  precious  to  them  that  love 
him,  they  rejoice  much  in  the  consideration  of  this,  that  there 
is  a  day  at  hand,  wherein  he  shall  appear  in  his  brightness  and 
full  of  glory  to  all  nations,  and  all  shall  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge him;  it  shall  be  without  doubt  and  unquestioned  to 
all,  that  he  is  the  Messiah^  the  Redeemer^  the  Judge  of  the 
World. 

And  as  it  is  the  day  of  His  revelation,  it  is  also  the  revelation 
of  all  the  adopted  sons  of  God  in  him.  See  Rom.  viii.  9*  They 
are  now  accounted  the  refuse  of  the  world,  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  contempt ;  but  then  the  beams  of  Christy's  glory  shall  beautify 
them,  and  they  shall  be  known  for  his.  See  1  John  iii.  2, 
Col.  iii.  4. 

Next,  there  is,  II.  The  exhortation,  by  which  the  Apostle 
excites  them  to  the  right  apprehension  and  confident  expectation 
of  this  grace^^Hope  to  tl\e  end.    The  difference  of  these  two 
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gnce^fattk  ancl  hope,  is  so  maD,  thil  the  one  is  oftm  taken 
ifor  the  other  in  Soriptuve ;  it  is  but  a  diiferent  aspeel  ef  the 
same  eonfidence,  faith  apprehending  the  infallible  truth  of  ibost 
Divme  promises  of  which  hope  doth  aseuredly  expeet  the  acoeni- 
pliflhment,  and  that  is  their  truth ;  so  that  this  imraedintely 
results  ftYWi  the  other.  This  is  the  anchor  ftxed  witMn  the 
▼ail,  which  keeps  the  soul  firm  against  all  Uie  tossings  on  theai 
swellng  seas,  and  the  winds  and  tempests  that  arise  upon  thera. 
The  firmest  thing  in  this  inferior  world,  is,  a  believing  soul. 

Faith  establishes  the  heart  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  Hfts  h 
i:^,  being  on  that  roek,  over  the  head  ci  all  interrenient  dan- 
gers, crosses,  and  temptations,  and  sees  the  glory  and  happiness 
that  foDow  after  them. 

To  the  end.'\  Or  perfectly:  and  therefore  the  Christian 
seeks  most  earnestly,  and  yet  waits  most  patiently.  Psal.  cxxx.  6. 
Indeed,  this  hope  is  perfect  in  continuance,  it  is  a  hope 
unto  the  end,  because  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  although  im- 
perfect in  degree.  Sometimes  doubtings  are  intermixed  with 
it  in  the  souls  of  Christians,  yet  this  is  their  infirmity,  as  the 
Psalmist  speaks,  (Psal.  bcxvii.  10),  not  the  infirmity  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  object  of  their  hope.  Worldly  hopes  are  in  their 
own  nature  imperfect;  they  do  imply  in  their  very  being, 
doubtfulness  and  wavering,  because  the  things  whereon  they 
are  built,  are  inconstant  and  uncertain,  and  fuH  of  deceit  and 
disappointments.  How  can  that  hope  be  immoveable,  which 
is  buih  upon  moving  sands  or  quagmire  ?  That  which  is  itself 
unfixed,  cannot  give  stability  to  any  other  thing  resting  upon 
it ;  but  because  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the  immutable  Ood 
are  the  foundation  of  spiritual  hope,  therefore  it  is  assured,  and 
like  Mount  Zion  that  cannot  be  removed :  (PsaL  cxxv.  1 :)  and 
this  is  its  perfection. 

Now  the  Apostle  exhorts  his  brethren  to  endeavour  to  have 
their  hearts  possessed  with  as  high  a  measure  and  degree  of  this 
hope  as  may  be ;  seeing  in  itself  it  is  so  perfect  and  firm,  so 
assured  an  hope,  he  would  have  them  aspire  to  all  the  Itasili^ 
^'^npe  and  perfection  of  it  they  can  attainr 
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lUs  exerofse  of  hope,  as  I  ooncelye,  is  not  only  to  have  die 
habit  of  it  strong  hi  the  soul,  but  to  act  it  often,  to  be  often 
turning  that  way,  to  view  that  approadiing  day.  of  liberty : 
JAfi  up  your  heacby  for  the  day  of  your  redemption  drawetk 
nigh.  Luke  xxi.  S8.  Where  this  hope  is  often  acted,  it  wiU 
grow  strong,  as  all  habits  do,  and  where  it  is  strong,  it  wiH 
work  much,  and  delight  to  act  often,  and  will  control  botli 
tihe  doubtings  and  the  other  many  impertinent  thoughts  of  the 
ndnd,  and  force  them  to  yield  the  place  to  it.  Certainly,  they 
who  long  much  for  that  coming  of  Christ,  wiH  often  look  up  to  it« 
We  ore  usually  hoping  after  other  things,  winch  do  but  offev 
themselves  to  draw  us  after  them,  and  to  scorn  us.  What  are 
the  breasts  of  most  of  us,  but  so  many  nests  of  foolish  hopes 
and  fiears  intermixed,  which  entertain  us  day  and  night,  and 
steal  away  our  precious  hoiu*s  from  us,  that  might  be  laid  out 
so  gainfully  upon  the  wise  and  sweet  thoughts  of  eternity,  and 
upon  the  blessed  and  assured  hope  of  the  coming  of  our  beloved 
Saviour ! 

The  other  words  of  exhortation  here  used,  are  subservient  to 
this  end,  that  this  hope  may  be  the  more  perfect  and  firm ;  a 
similar  exhortation  is  much  after  the  same  manner  joined  by 
our  Saviour  (Luke  xii.  85.)  with  the  expectance  and  wait- 
ing for  his  coming ;  and  in  this  posture  the  Israelites,  eating 
the  passover,  were  expecting  their  deliverance ;  so  we  our  ftill 
and  final  freedom. 

If  you  would  have  much  of  this,  call  off  your  afikrtions  from 
other  things,  that  they  may  be  capable  of  much  of  it.  Tha 
same  eye  cannot  both  look  up  to  Heaven  and  down  to  earth  at  the 
same  time.  The  more  your  affections  are  trussed  up,  and  dis- 
entangled from  the  world,  the  more  expedite  and  active  will 
they  be  in  this  hope :  the  more  sober  they  are,  the  less  wfflt 
they  fiH  themselves  with  the  coarse  delights  of  earth,  the  more 
room  will  there  be  in  them,  and  the  more  they  shall  be  filled 
with  this  hope.  It  is  great  folly  in  our  spiritual  warfare,  to 
charge .  ourselv^  superfluously.  The  fulness  of  one  thing, 
hinders  the  receiving  and  admittance  of  any  other,  especially  of 
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things  so  opposite,  as  these  fulnesseft  are.  Be  not  drunk  vntA 
wine  J  wherein  is  excess,  but  be  ye  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghosts 
saith  the  Apostle,  Ephes.  v.  18.  That  is  a  brutish  fuhiett, 
which  makes  a  man  no  man ;  this  Divine  fiihiess  makes  him  more 
than  a  man ;  it  were  hi^py  to  be  so  fflled  with  this,  as  that  it 
might  be  called  a  kind  of  drunkenness,  as  it  was  with  the 
Apostles,  Acts  ii. 

Be  sober.l  Or  watch.  The  same  word  signifies  both,  and 
with  good  reason ;  for  you  know  the  unsober  cannot  watch. 
Now  though  one  main  part  of  sobriety,  and  that  which  more 
properly  and  particularly  bears  this  name,  viz.y  temperance  in 
meat  and  drink,  is  here  intended;  and  though  against  the 
opposite  to  this,  not  only  the  purity  and  q>irituality  of  religion, 
but  even  moral  virtue  inveighs  as  its  special  enemy,  yea  nature 
itself;  and  they  that  only  naturally  consider  the  body  and  its 
interest  of  life  and  health,  find  reason  enough  to  cry  down  this 
base  intemperance^  which  is  so  hateful  by  its  own  defonnity, 
and  withal  carries  its  punishment  along  with  it ;  although  (I 
say)  this  sobriety  is  indeed  most  necessary  for  the  preservatioii 
of  grace  and  of  the  spiritual  temper  of  the  soul,  and  is  here 
intended,  yet,  I  conceive,  it  is  not  all  that  is  here  meant ;  the 
word  is  more  general,  comprehending  the  moderate  and  sober 
use  of  all  things  worldly.  As  the  Apostle  says,  Gird  up  the 
loins  of  your  mijidy  so  it  is  to  be  understood,  let  your  minds 
be  sober,  all  your  affections  inwardly  attempered  to  your 
spiritual  condition,  not  glutting  yourselves  with  fleshy  and 
perishing  delights  of  any  kind ;  for  the  more  you  take  in  of 
these,  the  less  you  shall  have  of  spiritual  comfort  and  of  this 
perfect  hope.  They  that  pour  out  themselves  upon  present 
delights,  look  not  like  strangers  here,  and  hopeful  expectants  of 
another  life  and  better  pleasures. 

And  certainly,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  will  not  own 
them  for  his  followers,  who  lie  down  to  drink  of  these  waters, 
but  only  such  as  in  passing  take  of  them  with  their  hand.  As 
excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly  and 
lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  cloy4 
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lip  with  filthy  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirit  should 
pasS)  bemiring  than,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a 
ooach  in  a  deep  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the 
world  and  its  delights,  wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  con- 
dition, makes  it  sickly  and  feeble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers 
and  inactivity,  benumbs  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the 
soul  with  sleepy. vapours,  makes  it  grow  secure  and  heavy 
in  spiritual  exercises,  and  obstructs  the  way  and  motion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  in  the  soul.  Theref<«re,  if  you  would  be  spi- 
ritual, healthful,  and  vigorous,  and  enjoy  much  of  the  consohu 
tions  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober  in  those  of  the  earth, 
and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,  shall  be  certainly  made  up  in 
the  other.  Health,  withagoodconatituticmof  body,  is  more 
a  cmstant,  permanent  pleasure,  than  that  of  excess  and  a  mo^ 
mentary  pleasing  of  the  palate :  thus,  the  comfort  of  this  hope, 
is  a  more  refined  and  more  abiding  contentment,  than  any  that 
isto  be  found  in  the  passing  enjoyments  of  this  world ;  and  it  is 
a  foolish  bargain  to  exchange  a  drachm  of  the  one  for  many 
pounds  of  the  other.  Consider  how  pressingly  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  reasons,  1.  Cor.  ix.  25,  And  every  man  that  Hnvethfor 
the  mastery 9  is  temperate  in  all  things.  And  take  withal  our 
Saviour^s  exhortation :  Be  sober  and  toatehj  for  ye  know  not 
at  what  how  your  Lord  wiU  come.    Matt.  xxv.  18. 

The  dottle-minded  man  (sa,j%  St.  James)  is  unstable  in 
all  his  waysy  Jam.  i.  8.  Although  the  word  usually  signifies 
deoeitfulness  and  dissimulation  of  mind, — answering  to  the 
Hebrew  phrase,  a  heart  and  a  heart, — ^yet  here  I  concave  it 
hath  another  sense,  agreeable  to  the  Apostle^s  presoit  dis- 
course and  scope ;  it  unplies  doubtfulness  and  unsettled  waver- 
ing of  mind. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  course  of  life  can  be  any  other  than 
uneven  and  incomposed,  if  the  spring  of  it,  the  heart,  whence 
are  the  issues  of  life,  be  so.  A  man  that  is  not  agreed  within, 
not  of  one  mind  with  himself,  although  there  were  nothing  to 
trouble  or  alter  him  from  without,  that  inward  cgmmotioD  is  a 
sufficient  principle  and  cause  of  inconstancy.     How  much 
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more  tfattii  mutt  he  WAver»  wh^  he  it  dyMeialted,  and  beat  upon 
by  outward  oppoHtioos  f  He  ia  l^e  the  waves  of  the  Bea^  ^ 
Itself  eter  fluctuating  to  and  'fix>,  according  to  the  natural 
iaatability  of  that  element,  and  at  the  Mune  time  exposed  to 
the  tnnSngs  of  ali  the  waves  that  arise. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  religion  a  main  thing,  to  have  the  heart 
aatablished  and  fixed  in  the  belief  and  hope  of  the  great  things 
wt  look  for :  this  will  beget  atrength  of  resolution,  and  eon* 
■tancy  in  action,  and  in  suflfering  too.  And  this  is  here  onr 
ApoBtle'^s  great  intent,  to  ballast  the  souls  of  his  brethren  with 
thia  firm  belief,  that  they  might  sail  even  and  steady  in  those 
aeas  of  trouble^  Wherefore  (says  he),  if  these  things  we  have 
•pokcn  be  thus,  if  there  ia  indeed  truth  in  them,  and  you  be^ 
lieve  it  to  be  so,  what  i!emimis  then,  but  to  resolve  for  it  upon 
any  terms,  to  fit  out  for  the  journey,  whatsoever  be  the  difB* 
oulties,  and  amid  diem  all  to  keep  up  the  soul  1^  that  certldn 
hope  that  will  not  disappoint  usi^ 

What  he  hath  said  before,  is,  as  it  w^re,  shewing  them 
some  fruits,  some  clusters  of  grapes,  o^  that  promised  hmd; 
and  this  exhortation  fs  answerable  to  Caleb^s  words.  Numb, 
siii.  80,  Seeing  it  so  good  a  landy  let  us  go  up  and  possess  it 
Though  there  be  fleshly  objects,  sons  of  Anak^  giants  Of 
temptations,  and  afliictions,  and  sins  to  be  overcome,  ere  it  be 
ours,  yet  it  is  well  worth  all  our  labour,  and  our  God  hath 
ascertained  us  of  the  victory,  and  given  us  by  his  own  word, 
undoubted  hope  of  possessing  it. 

That  which  he  principally  exhorts  unto  in  this  verse,  is,  the 
right  pladng  and  firm  continuing  of  our  hope.  When  we 
consider  how  much  of  our  life  is  taken  up  this  way,  in  hopfaig 
for  things  we  have  not,  and  that  even  they  who  have  most  of 
what  others  are  desiring  and  pursuing,  are  still  hoping  for 
scnnewhat  further,  that  when  men  have  attained  one  thing, 
diough  it  be  something  they  promised  themselves  to  rest  con- 
tented withal,  yet  presently  upon  obtaining  it,  hope  begins  to 
find  out  some  new  matter  for  itself;  I  say,  considering  the  in- 
ceasant  wofking  of  this  passion  throughout  our  life/ it  is  of 
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rierf  much  oonoflnunent  for  ub  to  giTd  it  a  right  dbgerti  loid 
AOt  still  to  be  living  in  vanity  and  uncertainty.  Here  1%  tbe% 
Aat  tot  our  hope  to  apply  itself  to,  after  which  it  Deeds  not 
change^  nor  can  change  without  the  greatest  loss.  Hope  f0t 
the  grace  that  u  coming  at  the  revelation  of  Jeiui  Chrieti 
bestow  all  your  hope  on this^  andreoallit  niit«  Hope perfeciljf^ 
and  to  the  end. 

The  other  part  of  the  exhortatioa  relates  to  this  As  the  main 
and,  and  in  the  original  runsin  this  form:  Wherefore^ girding 
up  the  loine  of  your  mind^  being  sober^  hope.  And  to  tha 
tod  that  hope  may  be  the  more  perfect  and  endure  to  the  end# 
and  be  mare  like  itsdf,  i.  e .,  heavenly,  your  minds  must  be 
freed  from  the  earth,  that  theymay  setlbr  Heaven.  Andthisia 
expressed  in  two  several  wotds,  but  both  mmning  much  the 
same  thing!  that  temper  of  sobriety^  and  that  posture  of  bejag 
gtir^,  are  no  other  thaa  the  same  removal  of  earthly  minded^ 
ness  and  ineumbering  oares  and  desires  of  earthly  things. 

Gird  up  the  loins,^  The  custom  of  those  countries  waS| 
that  wearing  long  garments,  they  trussed  them  up  for  work  or 
a  journey.  Chasti^  is  indeed  a  Christian  graoe,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  soul^^s  freedom  and  spirituabiess,  and  fits  it  mudi 
f(Mr  Divine  things,  yet  I  think  St  is  not  so  particularly  and  tact* 
tirely  intended  in  this  expression,  as  St.  Jerome  and  othcfii 
tdke  it  \  for  though  the  girding  of  the  loins  seemed  to  them  to 
fsvour  ihat  sense,  it  is  only  an  illusion  to  the  manner  of  gild- 
ing up  which  was  then  used;  and  besides,  the  Apostle  hoe 
makes  it  clear  that  he  meant  somewhat  else ;  for  he  says,  The 
loine  of  your  minds.  Gather  up  your  affections  that  they  hang 
not  down  to  hinder  you  in  your  race,  and  so^  in  your  luqpes 
of  obtaining ;  and  do  not  only  gather  them  up,  but  tie  them 
up,  that  they  fall  not  down  again,  or  if  they  do,  be  sure  to  gird 
them  straiter  than  before.  Thus  be  still  as  men  prepared  £sr 
a  journey,  tending  to  another  place.  This  is  not.  our  hom^ 
nor  the  place  of  our  rest :  therefore  our  bins  must  be  still  girt 
up,  our  affections  kept  frc»n  training  and  dragging  down  uqpon 
tha  earth* 
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Men  who  are  altogether  earthly  and  profane^  are  so  far  from 
girding  up  the  loins  of  their  mind,  that  they  set  them  wholly 
downwards.  The  very  highest  part  of  their  soul  is  ^ued  to 
the  earth,  and  they  are  djuly  partakers  of  the  serpent^s  eurse, 
they  go  on  their  belly  and  eat  the  dust :  they  mind  earthly 
things.  Phil.  iii.  19-  Now  this  disposition  is  inoonsist^t  with 
grace ;  but  they  that  are  in  some  measure  truly  godly,  though 
they  grovel  not  so,  yet  may  be  somewhat  guilty  of  suffering 
their  affections  to  fall  too  low,  that  is,  to  be  too  mudi  conver- 
sant with  vanity,  and  further  engaged  than  is  meet,  to  some 
things  that  are  worldly ;  and  by  this  means  they  may  abate  of 
their  heavenly  hopes,  and  raider  them  less  perfect,  less  dear 
and  sensible  to  their  souls. 

And  because  they  are  most  subject  to  take  this  liberty  in 
the  Mr  and  calm  weather  of  proq>erity,  God  doth  often  wisely 
and  mercifully  cause  rough  blasts  of  affliction  to  arise  upon 
them,  to  make  them  gather  their  loose  garments  nearer  to 
them,  and  gird  them  closer. 

LfCt  us  then  remember  our  way,  and  where  we  are,  and  keep 
our  garments  girt  up,  for  we  walk  amidst  thorns  and  briers 
which,  if  we  let  them  down,  will  entangle  and  stop  us,  and 
possibly  tear  our  garments.  We  walk  through  a  world  where 
there  is  much  mire  of  sinful  pollutions,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
but  defile  them ;  and  the  crowd  we  are  among,  will  be  ready 
to  tread  on  them,  yea,  our  own  feet  may  be  intangled  in  them, 
and  so  make  us  stumble,  and  possibly  fall  Our  only  safest 
way  is  to  gird  up  our  affections  wholly. 

This  perfect  hope  is  enforced  by  the  whole  strain  of  it ;  for 
weU  may  we  ifix  our  hope  on  that  happiness  to  which  we  are 
appointed  in  the  eternal  election  of  God,  ver.  2,  and  bom  to  it 
by  our  new  birth,  ver.  8,  4,  and  preserved  to  it  by  his  al- 
mighty power,  ver.  5,  and  cannot  be  cut  short  of  it  by  all  the 
afflictions  and  oppositions  in  the  way ;  no,  nor  so  much  as  de- 
prived by  them  of  bur  present  joy  and  comfort  in  the  assur- 
ance of  it,  \er.  6,  7,  8,  9.  And  then,  bemg  taught  the  great- 
ness and  excellency  of  that  blessed  salvation,  by  the  doctrine  of 
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the  PiopheU  and  Apostles,  aod  the  admiratibn  of  Angels,  all 
these  eonspire  to  confirm  our  hope,  to  make  it  perfect  and  per* 
severing  to  the  end. 

And  we  may  also  learn  by  the  forcing  doctrine,  that  this  is 
the  place  of  our  trial  and  conflict,  but  the  place  of  our  rest  is 
above.  We  must  here  have  ow  loins  girtj  but  when  we 
orane  there,  we  may  wear. our  long  white  robes  at  their  full 
length  without  disturbance,  for  there  is  nothing  there  but 
peace,  and  without  danger  of  defilement,  for  no  unclean  thing 
is  there  J  yea  the  streets  of  that  new  Jerusalem  are  payed  with 
gi>ld.  To  Him  then,  who  hath  prepared  that  city  for  us,  let 
us  ever  give  praise. 

Ver.  14.    As  olMdieot  children,  not  fiahionin;  younelves  according  to 
the  former  lusts*  in  yuar  ig^norance. 
\5*    But  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  lo  be  ye  holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation. 

16.    Because  it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 

7%y  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet^  says  David,  and  a  light 
unto  my  paths^  Psal.  cxix.  105 :  not  only  comfortable,  as  light 
is  to  the  eyes,  but  withal  directive,  as  a  lamp  to  his  feet. 
Thus  here,  the  Apostle  doth  not  only  furnish  consolation 
against  distress,  but  exhorts  and  directs  his  brethren  in  the 
way  of  holiness,  without  which,  the  apprehension  and  feeling 
of  those  comforts  cannot  subsist. 

This  is  no  other  than  a  clearer  and  fuller  expression,  and 
further  pressing  of  that  sobriety  and  spiritualness  of  mind  and 
Hfe,  which  he  jointly  exhorted  unto,  with  that  duty  of  perfect 
hope,  ver.  18,  as  inseparably  connected  with  it.  If  you  would 
enjoy  this  hope,  be  not  conformed  to  the  lusts  of  your  former 
ignorance,  but  be  holy. 

There  is  no  doctrine  in  the  world  either  so  pleasant  or  so 
pure  as  that  <^  Christianity :  it  is  matchless,  both  in  sweetness 
and  holiness.  The  faith  and  hope  of  a  Christian  have  in  them 
an  abiding  precious  balm  of  comfort ;  but  this  is  never  to  be 
00  lavished  away,  as  to  be  poured  into  the  puddle  of  an  impure 

Vol.  f.  I 
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oonaeieiioo:  no,  tiiat  were  to  lose  it  unirortfailjr.  As  wian^  m$ 
kfwe  this  hope  ftarify  thenuelveSy  mien  as  he  is  pure.  1  Join 
iii.  8.  Here  they  are  commanded  to  be  holy  as  He  is  hobf^ 
Fakh  first  purifies  the  heart,  (Acts  xv.  a),  empties  it  ef  the 
love  of  shi,  and  dien  fiUs  it  irith  the  oonsolation  of  Christ  and 
the  biqpe  of  gloiy. 

It  is  a  foolish  miagtoimded  fear,  and  such  as  argues  incoqpa* 
rienoe  of  the  nature  and  workings  of  Divine  grace^  to  imagine 
that  the  assured  hope  of  salvation  will  beget  imhaBnws  end 
presumptuous  boldness  in  sin,  and  that  therefiore  the  doctrine 
9i  t|iAt  assurance  is  a  doctrine  of  licentiousness.  Our  Aposdc^i 
we  see,  is  not  no  sharp-sighted  as  these  men  think  themsehresi 
he  apprehends  no  such  matter,  but  indeed  supposes  the  con- 
toury  as  unquestionable;  he  takes  not  assured  hope  and  holi- 
ness as  enemies,  but  joins  them  as  nearest  friends:  hope  per-^ 
fecUy  and  be  holy. 

They  are  mutually  strengthened  and  increased  each  by  the 
other.  The  more  assurance  of  salvation,  the  more  holiness, 
die  more  delight  in  it,  and  study  of  it,  as  the  only  way  to  thi|t 
end.  And  as  labour  is  most  pleasant  when  we  are  made  surest 
it  shall  not  be  lost,  nothing  doth  make  the  soul  so  nimble  and 
active  in  obedience  as  this  oil  of  gladness^  this  assured  hope  qf 
l^ry.  Again,  the  more  holiness  there  is  in  the  sou),  the 
clearer  always  is  this  assurance;  as  we  see  the  fboe  of  the 
heavens  best,  when  there  are  fewest  douds-  The  ^reetest 
afflicti<m  doth  not  damp  this  hope  so  mudi  as  the  smallest  sin; 
yea,  it  may  be  the  more  lively  and  sensible  to  the  soul  hf 
aflSiction;  but  by  sin  it  always  sufiers  loss,  as  the  apeiieDflS 
of  all  Christians  does  oertainly  teach  them. 
.  The  Apostle  exhorts  to  obedience,  and  enforoedi  it  by  a 
most  persuasive  reason.  His  exhortation  is,  1*  N^gfutivi^  N9^ 
fashioning  yourselves.    fL  Positive,  Be  ye  holy. 

I.  For  the  |i^;ative  part  of  the  exhortation.  That  finom 
which  he  would  remove  and  separate  them,  is  Lusts:  this  is  in 
Scripture  the  usual  name  of  all  the  irr^^ular  and  sn^  deaiMS 
af  the  heart,  both  th^  polluted  hafaito  of  them  and  their 
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rapt  BteeamB,  iNidi  l^  tlirf  exist  widuii)  and  hb  tkef  eittimdfy 
▼0nt  thciaMlvei  in  the  lives  of  men.  The  Aposda  St.  John, 
(1  John  ii.  17.)  calk  it  Ae  Lu9t  of  ike  wopld,  end  (v«m  15,) 
Zr^tf  o/  M^  tpcrldi  and  then,  (Terse  16,)  braneheB  it  bifto 
thooe  thfee,  which  ace,  indeed,  the  faaee  enlUffinity  that  Ae 
world  wonh^,  The  Iwt  of^  eyes^  the  hut  of  the  fleshy  and 
the  pride  of  life. 

Hie  fiottl  of  man  imoon^orted,  i»  no  ethev  than  a  den  ef 
hnpiuv  lusta,  wherein  dwell  pride,  nneleanneas,  afvari^e,  audiee^ 
4^.,  just  as  BatFyrkm  is  described,  Hevel.  xrni.  ^  or  as  Isai* 
liSL  SI.  Were  a  man*s  eyes  opened,  he  would  as  mnch  ahhor 
to  lemain  with  himsdf  m  that  Gondit»Hi,  as  to  dwell  in  a  house 
fioD  oi  snakes  and  serpents,  as  St.  Austin  says.  And  the  first 
part  of  converston  is  at  once  to  rid  the  soul  of  these  noisome 
inhaUtants ;  Ibr  tbere  is  no  one  at  all  found  naturally  Tacant 
and  free  hem  them.  Thus  the  Apostle  here  ^Efveeses  of  the 
believers  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  these  lusts  were  theirs  beAxre, 
m  their  ignoranee. 

There  is  a  truth  miplied  in  it,  viz.,  that  all  «n  arises  ftom 
some  kind  of  ignorance,  or,  at  least,  from  present  inadvertence 
and  inoonsideration,  turning  away  the  mind  from  the  light ; 
which  therefore,  for  the  time,  is  as  if  it  were  not,  and|is  all  one 
with  ignorance  in  the  efisct.  And  theref<Hre  the  works  of  sin 
are  all  c^ed  iDorks  of  daiykness ;  he  were  the  true  visage  of 
sin  seen  by  a  fiiil  Mght,  undressed  and  unpabted,  it  were  im- 
posrible,  wyie  it  so  appeared,  that  any  one  soul  could  be  in  love 
with  it ;  it  would  rather  fly  it,  as  hideous  and  abominaUe.  But 
because  the  soul  unrenewed  is  all  darkness,  dierefore  it  is  all 
lust  and  love  of  sin ;  there  is  noorder  in  it,  because  no  light. 
As  at  the  first  in  the  world,  oonfusion  and  darkness  went  toge« 
ther,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  it  is  so  in 
the  soul ;  the  more  ignorance,  the  more  abundance  of  lusts. 

That  light  which  frees  the  soul,  and  rescues  it  from  the  very 
Uqgdom  of  darkness,  must  be  somewhat  beyond  that  whidi 
nature  can  attain  to.  All  the  light  <tf  philosophy,  natundand 
moral,  |s  not  sufficiem,  jrea,  the  very  knowledge  of  die  low, 

I  2 
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aerecied  from  Cluist,  aenres  not  so  to  enlighttt  mi  lenew  the 
aoul^  as  to  free  it  from  the  darkness  or  ignoraiicehere  spoken  of ; 
for  our  Apostle,  writesto  Jews  who  knew  the  law,  and  weue  in- 
structedin  it  before  their  conversion,  yet  he  calls  those  times^ 
wherein  Christ  was  unknown  to  them,  the  Htnei  of  their  igno- 
ranee.  Though  the  stars  shine  never  so  bright,  and  the  moon 
with  than  in  its  full,  yet  they  do  not  altogether  make  it  day; 
atiUit  is  night  till  the  sun  appear.  Therefore  the  Hebx^w 
doctors,  upon  that  word  of  Solomon's,  Vanity  of  vanitiesy  all  is 
vanity^  say,  Vana  etiam  lex,  donee  venerit  Memos ;  Vam 
even  the  law,  until  Messiah  come.  Therefore  of  him  Zacharias 
says.  The  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to  give 
light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  to  guide,  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace,  Luke  i.  78,  79* 

A  natural  man  may  attain  to  very  much  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  may  discourse  excellently  of 
it,  and  yet  still  hb  soul  be  in  the  chains  of  darkness,  hat 
locked  up  imder  the  ignorance  here  mentioned,  and  so  he  may 
be  still  £&  a  carnal  mind,  in  subjection  to  these  lusts  of  igno- 
rance. 

The  saviqg  light  of  faith,  is  a  beam  of  the  Sun  of  Righie- 
cusness  himaeif,  that  he  sends  into  the  soul,  by  whidi  he  makes 
it  discern  his  incomparable  beauties,  and  by  that  sig^t  alienates 
it  from  all  those  lusts  and  desires,  which  do  then  appear  to 
be  what  indeed  they  are,  vileness  and  filthiness  itself,  making 
the  soul  wonder  at  itself,  how  it  could  love  such  base  trash  so 
kmg,  and  fully  resolve  now  on  the  choice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
chief  among  ten  thousands.  Cant.  v.  10,  yea,  the  fairest  of 
the  children  ofmer^  Psal.  xlv.  %,  for  that  he  is  withal  the  only 
b^otten  Son  of  Grod,  the  brighipess  of  his  Father'*s  glory, 
and  the  expcess  image  of  his  person,  Heb.  i.  8. 

The  soul  once  acquainted  with  him,  can,  with  disdain,  turn 
off  all  the  base  solicitations  and  importunities  of  sm,  and  com- 
mand them  away  that  formerly  had  command  over  it,  thoi^ 
they  plead  former  familiarities  and  the  interest  they  once 
had  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  before  it  was  enlightened 
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and  renewed.  He  can  well  tdl  them,  after  his  sight  of  Christ, 
that  it  is  true,  while  he  knew  no  better  pleasures  than  they  were, 
he  thou^t  them  lovely  and  pleasing,  but  that  one  glance  of  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  turned  them  all  into  extreme  blackf- 
ness  and  defdrmity ;  that  so  soon  as  ever  Christ  appeared  to 
him,  they  straigfatway  lost  all  their  credit  and  esteem  m  hia 
heart,  and  have  lost  it  for  ever ;  they  need  never  look  to  recover 
it  any  more. 

And  it  is  by  this  that  the  Apostle  enforceth  this  dehortation. 
It  is  true,  that  the  lusts  and  vanities  that  are  in  request  in  the 
world,  were  so  with  you,  but  it  was  when  you  were  blind,  they 
were  the  lusts  of  your  ignorance;  but  now  you  know  how 
ill  they  will  suit  with  the  light  of  that  Gospel  which  you  pro- 
fess,  and  that  inward  light  of  faith  whidi  is  in  tfie  souls  of  such 
as  be  really  believers. 

Therefore,  seeing  you  have  renounced  them,  keep  them  stfll 
at  that  distance ;  not  only  never  admit  them  more  to  lodge 
within  you ;  that  surely  you  cannot  do ;  but  do  not  so  much  as 
for  custom  sake,  and  in  compliance  with  the  world  about  you, 
outwardly  conform  yourselves  to  any  of  them,  or  nttke  sem* 
Uance  to  partake  of  them :  as  St.  Paul  says,  Have  no  niore 
fellowship  with  the  vnfndtfid  works  of  darkness^  but  rather 
reprove  them,  Eph.  v.  11 ;  reprove  them  by  your  carriage, 
and  let  the  light  of  your  holy  lives  discover  their  foulness. 

II.  We  have  the  poative  part  of  the  Apostle^s  exhortaticMi, 
Be  ye  holy.  This  includes  the  former,  the  renouncing  of  the 
lusts  and  pollutions  of  the  world,  both  in  heart  and  life ;  and 
adds  to  it,  further,  the  filling  of  their  room,  being  cast  out,  with 
the  beautifying  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  the  acting  of 
those  graces  in  their  whole  conversation  both  in  private  and 
abroad,  in  conversing  with  themselves,  and  conversing  with 
others,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  a  constant  even  course,  stiU 
Hke  themselves,  and  like  Him  who  hath  called  them:  for  it  is  a 
most  unseemly  and  unpleasant  thing,  to  see  a  man^s  life  full  of 
ups  and  downs,one  step  like  a  Christian,  and  another  like  a  world- 
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ling  i  it  catihot  choose  but  bodi  pidii  hmuelf  tod  mar  ihe  6dk 
flcation  of  others* 

But  as  he  which  hath  oali^d  you  is  holy.]  Consider  whose 
you  ve,  and  yod  eatinot  d^ j  that  it  beckoned  you  to  be  holy. 
Conaida-  yout  near  relation  to  the  holy  Gtxl ;  this  is  expressed 
two  vxys,  namely^  As  ckUdren^  aiid  As  he  which  hath  catted 
you;  wfaJcH  is  all  one  as  if  he  had  said,  hath  begotten  ydtt  agalii* 
The  very  outward  vocation  of  those  who  profess  Christ,  presseth 
holtneiMi  upon  them,  but  the  inward  tdeation  far  more.  Tou 
were  running  to  destruction  in  the  wajr  of  sin,  and  there  was  a 
voice  which,  together  with  the  gbspel  preached  to  your  ear, 
spaie  into  your  heart,  tod  called  you  back  from  that  path  of 
deadi  to  the  way  of  hofinesg,  which  is  the  only  iray  of  life,  ite 
hotfa  seyered  you  from  the  mass  of  the  proftoe  wbrld,  tod 
picked  you  out  to  be  jewels  for  himself.  He  hath  s^  you 
apart  for  this  end,  that  you  may  be  holy  to  Him ;  (bs  the 
Hebi^w  word  which  signifies  holiness^  imports  setting  apart j 
0t  dtting  fer  a  pecuKcu*  use  ^)  b«*  not  then  untrue  to  His  design. 
He  hath  not  called  you  to  tmcleannesst  but  unto  holiness, 
1  Thess.  ft.  7 ;  therefore  be  ye  holy.  It  is  sacrilege  for  you 
to  dispose  rf  your^ves  after  the  impure  ihanner  of  the  worlds 
and  to  apply  yoinrselvM  to  any  profane  use,  whom  Grod  hath 
Qonsecrated  to  himself. 

As  children.]  'this  is,  no  doubt,  relative  to  that  #hich  he 
spoke,  verse  8,  by  way  of  thanks^ving;  and  that  Wherefore 
m  ihk  ISth  verse,  draws  it  down  hither  by  way  of  exhortation. 
Seeing  you  are,  by  a  spiritual  and  hew  birth,  the  children  of  so 
great  and  good  a  Fatho-,  who  commands  you  holiness,  be 
obedieht  cfaiklren,  in  being  holy ;  and  seeing  he  himself  is  most 
holy,  be  like  him  as  his  children.  Be  ye  holy^  as  he  is  holy. 

As  obedient  children.]  Opposed  to  that  expression,  Eph.  ii. 
%  Sons  of  disobedience,  or  unbelief  as  the  word  may  be 
rendared^  and  that  is  always  the  spring  of  disobedience ;  sons 
df  lAisjpersuaMUeness,  who  will  not  be  drawn  and  persuaded  by 
the  tender^i  mercies  aft  God.    Now,  though  this  Hebrew  man- 
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niote  than  obedient  or  diwbedieni  j^ersons,  yet  it  doth  rignify 
Ibem  mott  emphatically,  and  means  a  high  d^ee  of  obedience 
or  dflobedienoe:  ttiese  torn  of  dxwbedi^ncei  (verse  2,)  are 
likawiM  tons  oft^rath  {rene  9). 

Of  all  children^  the  cfaildicn  of  God  ate  the  most  obliged  to 
obedienfle,  Sot  he  is  both  the  wlseM  and  the  most  kmng  of 
Fathers.  And  the  sum  of  all  his  commands  is  that  whidh  is 
then:  gbry  and  happiness,  that  they  endeavour  to  be  fike  him, 
to  resemble  thefar  heavenly  Father.  Be  ye  perfect  as  your 
heaperdy  FaAer  is  perfect,  says  our  Saviour,  Matt.  v.  48. 
And  here,  the  Apostle  is  citing  out  o^  the  IolUt  :  Be  ye  holy, 
f9r  I  am  holy,  Levit.  xi.  44.  Law  and  Gospel  agree  in  this. 
Again:  children  who  resemble  their  &thers,  as  they  gr&w  up 
in  years,  they  grow  the  mate  like  to  tdem ;  thus  the  children 
of  God  dp  increase  in  theur  resemUance,  and  are  daily  more 
and  more  renewed  after  his  image.  There  is  in  them  an  in- 
nale  likeness  by  reasdh  of  his  image  impressed  on  them  in 
their  first  renovation,  and  lus  Spirit  dwelling  within  them; 
and  there  is  a  continual  increase  of  it  ari^g  from  thehr  pioua 
imitation  and  study  of  conformity^  which  is  here  eithotted  to. 

The  imitation  of  vicious  men  and  the  corrupt  world  is  here 
forbidden.  The  imitation  of  men^s  indiflferent  customs,  is 
base  and  servile ;  the  imitation  of  the  virtues  of  good  men  is 
commendable ;  but  the  imitation  of  this  highest  pattern,  this 
primitive  goodness,  the  most  holy  Gknl,  is  the  top  of  exceDericy. 
It  is  well  siid,  Summa  religionis  est  imitari  quern  colts  t 
The  esMsice  of  religion  consists  in  the  imitation  of  Him  we 
worship.  All  of  us  offer  Him  some  kind  of  worship,  but  few 
seriously  study  and  endeavour  this  blessed  conformity. 

There  is  unquestionably  among  those  who  profess  themselves 
the  people  of  Ghxl,  a  select  number  who  are  indeed  Ms  children, 
and  bear  his  image  both  in  theur  hearts  and  in  their  lives ;  this 
impression  of  holiness  is  on  theb  souls  and  their  conversation ; 
bttt  iHth  the  most,  a  name  and  a  form  of  godliness  are  all  they 
\mre  ht  religion^    Aia^l  ire  speAk  of  holiness,  and  we  hear  o^ 
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it,  and  it  may  be  we  commend  it,  but  we  act  it  not ;  or,  if  we 
do,  it  is  but  an  acting  of  it,  in  the  sense  ill  which  the  word  is 
often  taken  for  a  pa-sonated  acting,  as  on  a  stage  in  the  sight 
of  men ;  not  as  in  the  sig^t  of  our  lovely  God,  lodging  it  in 
our  hearts,  and  from  thence  diffusing  it  into  all.our  acdoos. 
A  child  is  truly  like  his  father,  when  not  cmly  his  visage  re- 
sembles  him,  but  still  more  so  his  mind  and  inward  disposition; 
thus  are  the  true  children  of  God  Uke  their  heavenly  Father 
in  their  words  and  in  thdr  actions,  but  most  of  all  in  heart. 

It  is  no  matter  though  the  profane  world,  (which  so  hates 
Grod  that  it  cannot  endure  his  image,)  do  mock  and  revile ;  it 
is  thy  honour  to  be,  as  David  said,  (£  Sam.  vi.  2S.)  thus  more 
vUcy  in  growing  still  more  like  unto  Him  in  holiness.  What 
though  the  polite  man  count  thy  fashion  a  little  odd  and  too 
precise,  it  is  because  he  knows  nothing  above  that  model  of 
goodness  which  he  hath  set  himself,  and  therefore  approves  of 
nothing  beyond  it :  he  knows  not  Grod,  and  therefore  doth  not 
discern  and  esteem  what  is  most  like  him.  When  courtiers 
come  down  into  the  country,  the  common  homebred  people 
possibly  think  their  habit  strange,  but  they  care  not  for  that, 
it  is  the  fadbion  at  court.  What  need,  then,  that  the  godly 
should  be  so  tender*foreheaded,  as  to  be  put  out  of  countenance 
because  the  world  looks  on  holiness  as  a  singularity ;  it  is  die 
<»ily  fashion  in  the  hig^iest  court,  yea,  of  the  King  of  Xji^ 
himself. 

For  I  am  holy.']  Aa  it  will  raise  our  endeavour  high,  to 
look  on  the  hi^est  pattern,  so  it  will  lay  our  thoughts  low 
concerning  ourselves.  Men  compare  themselves  with  men,  and 
readily  with  the  worst,  and  flatter  themselves  with  that  com- 
parative bettemess.  This  is  not  the  way  to  see  oar  spots,  to 
look  into  the  muddy  streams  of  profime  menu's  hves ;  but  look 
into  the  dear  fountain  of  the  word,  and  there  we  may  bodi 
discern  and  wash  them.  Ckxisider  the  infinite  holiness  of  Grod, 
and  this  will  humble  us  to  the  dust.  When  Isaiah  saw  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  heard  the  Seraphim  cry.  Holy 9  Ao^y, 
holy^  he  cried  out  of  his  own  and  the  people^s  unholiness, 
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Woe  U  me^  far  I  am  undone,  far  I  am  a  man  of  tmde€m 
Up$f  aind  I  dwell  _  in  the  midtt  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips ; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Chap.  yL  8,  4. 

Ver.  17.    A«d  if  ye  call  on  the  Father,  who  withoat  respect  of  persoos 
.  jiidfeth  according  to  every  nuui*8  work*  paw  the  time  of  your  sojoumiiig 
here  in  fear. 

The^  temptations  which  meet  a  Chrisdaa  in  the  world,  to  turn 
him  aside  firom  the  straight  way  of  obedience  and  holiness,  are 
either  such  as  pres^it  the  hope  of  some  apparent  good,  to  draw 
him  from  that  way,  or  the  fear  of  some  evil,  to  driye  and 
affiight  him  from  it :  and  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  much 
in  strengthening  the  Christian  mind  against  these  two ;  and  it 
doth  it  especially,  by  possessing  it  both  with  hopes  and  fears  of 
a  higher  nature,  that  do  by  far  weigh  down  the  other. 

The  most  frequent  assaults  of  temptation  are  upon  these  two 
passions  of  the  mind ;  therefore  they  are  chiefly  to  be  fortified 
and  defended,  by  a  hope  and  fear  opposite  to  those  that  do 
assault  us,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  and  rq>el  them. 

These  two,  therefore,  our  Apostle  hoe  urges :  1.  The  hope 
of  that  glory  which  the  Grospel  propounds,  and  so  outbids  all 
the  proffers  of  the  world,  both  in  the  greatness  and  the  certainty 
oi  its  promises.  S.  The /<;ar  of  Grod,  the  greatest  and  justest 
judge,  alone  worthy  to  be  feared  and  reverenced ;  the  hig^iest 
anger  and  enmity  of  all  the  world  being  less  than  nothing,  in 
comparison  of  his  smallest  displeasure.  We  have  here, 
,  I.  This  fear.  II.  The  reason  enforcing  it.  III.  The 
tcsm  or  continuance  of  it. 

I.  The  fear  itself.  In  fear.  But  how  suits  this  with  the 
high  discourse  that  went  before,  of  perfect  assured  hope,  of 
faith,  and  love,  and  joy,  yea,  joy  unspeakable  and  glorious, 
arising  out  of  these  ?  How  are  all  those  excellencies  fallai,  as 
it  were,  into  a  dungeon,  when  fear  is  mentioned  after  them  ! 
Doth  not  the  Apostle  St.  John  say,  that  True  love  casteth  out 
fear  ?  1  John  iv.  18.  And  is  it  not  more  clearly  opposite  to. 
perfect  or  assured  hope,  and  to  faith  and  joy  ? 


If  ye  tinderstaiid  it  aright,  this  Ia  mieh  a  fear  Ha  doth  iMi 
prejudice,  but  preserve  those  other  gteices,  and  the  oomfeit  JmA 
joy  that  arise  from  than :  and  they  all  agree  so  well  wfdi  k^ 
that  they  are  naturally  helps  to  each  other. 

It  were  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  definii^  of  this  passicHi 
of  fear,  and  the  manifold  distinctions  of  it,  either  with  pMloso. 
phers  or  divines.  The  fear  here  reconunended,  is,  out  of 
question,  a  holy  self-suspicion  and  fear  of  oflending  God, 
whfoh  may  not  only  consist  with  assured  hope  of  salration,'  and 
iHth  faith,  and  love,  and  spiritual  joy,  but  is  their  iiiseparaUe 
CGfmpanion;  as  all  divine  graces  are  linked  together,  (as  the 
heathens  said  of  their  three  graces,)  and,  as  they  dwell  toge** 
iher,  they  grow  or  decrease  together.  The  more  a  Christian 
belieres,  and  loves^  and  rgoices  in  the  love  of  God,  the  more 
unwilling  surely  he  is  to  displease  him,  and  if  in  danger  of 
displeasing  him,  the  more  afraid  of  it;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
this  feiff  being  the  true  principle  of  a  wary  and  holy  conversa*. 
tion,  fleeing  ain,  and  the  occasions  of  sin,  and  temptations  to  it, 
and  resisting  them  when  they  make  an  assault,  is  as  a  watch  or 
guard  that  keeps  out  the  enemies  and  disttubers  of  the  soul, 
and  so  preserves  its  inward  peace,  keeps  the  assurance  of  faith 
and  hope  unmolested,  and  that  joy  which  they  cause,  and  the 
intercourse  and  societies  of  love  betwixt  the  soul  and  her 
beloved,  iminterrupted ;  all  which  are  most  id  danger  when, 
this  fear  abates  and  falls  to  slumbering ;  for  then,  some  notabk 
sin  or  other  is  ready  to  break  in  and  put  aU  into  disorder,  and 
for  a  time  makes  those  graces,  and  the  comfort  of  (hem  to 
present  feeling,  as  much  to  seek  as  if  they  were  not  thete 
at  all. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Apostle,  having  stirred  up  his 
Christian  brethren,  whatsoever  be  their  estate  in  the  world,  to 
seek  to  be  rich  in  those  jewels  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and 
spiritual  joy,  and  then,  considering  that  they  travel  amongst  a 
world  of  thieves  and  robbers, — no  wonder,  I  say,  that  he  adds 
this,  adyjses  them  to  give  those  their  jewels  in  custody,  under 
God,  to  this  trusty  and  watchful  grace  of  godly  ftar ;  and 
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hvmg  eftnmtlj  eothorted  them  to  hoikiesS)  lie  is  very  ftijr 
partioukr  in  this  fear,  which  makes  up  so  gredt  a  part  of  thai 
hoUaetS)  that  it  is  ofieu  in  Scripture  named  for  it  all. 

Solomon  calls  it  the  beginning  or  the  top  of  wUdom^ 
Pt0v»  XV.  88 :  the  word  ngnifles  both,  and  it  is  both.  The 
beginning  of  it,  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  the  progress 
and  mcmse  of  it,  is  the  increase  of  wisdom.  That  hardy 
rashness  which  many  account  valour,  is  the  companion  of  igno« 
lanoe;  and  of  all  ndshness,  boldness  to  tin  is  die  most  witless 
and  fddish.  There  is  in  this,  as  in  all  fear,  an  appxriiension 
df  an  evil  whereof  we  are  in  danger.  The  evil  is  sin,  and  the 
dispUasure  of  Gkxl  and  punishment  following  upon  sin.  The 
gcdiy  man  judgeth  wisdy^  as  the  truth  is,  that  sin  is  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  the  cause  of  all  other  evils ;  it  is  a  trans- 
gression of  the  just  law  of  God,  and  so  a  provocation  of  His 
just  anger,  aud  the  cause  of  those  punishments,  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal,  which  He  inflicts.  And  then,  consider- 
ing how  mighty  He  is  to  punidi,  considering  both  the  power 
aiid  thef  reach  of  his  hand,  that  it  is  both  most  heavy  and 
unavoidable ;  all  these  things  may  and  should  concur  to  the 
working  of  this  fear. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  difference  betwixt  those  two. 
kinds  of  fear  that  are  usually  differenced  by  the  names  of 
servile  and  filial  fear ;  but  certainly,  the  most  genuine  fear  of 
die  sons  of  God,  who  call  him  Father,  doth  not  exclude  the 
consideration  of  his  justice  and  of  the  punishment  of  sin  which 
his  justice  inflicts.  We  see  here,  it  is  used  as  the  great  motive 
df  this  ffear,  that  He  judgeth  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  And  David  in  that  Psalm  wherein  he  so  much  breathes 
forth  those  other  sweet  affections  of  love,  and  hope,  and  delight 
in  God  and  in  his  word,  yet  expresseth  this  fear  even  of  the 
justice  of  God :  My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  ofthee^  and  I  am 
afraid  of  thy  judgments,  Psal.  cxix.  120.  The  flesh  is  to 
be  awed  by  Divine  judgments,  though  the  higher  and  surer 
part  of  the  soul  is  strongly  and  freely  tied  with  the  cords  of 
love.    Temporal  corrections,  indeed,  they  fear  not  so  much  in 
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diemaelTeSy  as  that  impression  of  wrath  that  may  be  upon 
them  for  their  sins.  Psal.  vi.  1.  That  is  the  main  matter  of 
their  fear,  because  dieir  happiness  is  in  His  love,  and  the  Hgfat 
of  His  countenance^  that  is  thehr  life.  They  regaitl  not  how 
the  world  looks  upon  them ;  they  care  not  who  frown,  so  He 
smile  on  them ;  because  no  other  enemy  nor  evil  in  the  world 
can  deprive  them  of  this,  but  their  own  sm,  therefore  that  is 
what  they  fear  most. 

As  the  evil  is  great,  so  the  Christian  hath  great  reason  to 
fear  in  regaxd  of  his  danger  of  it,  considering  the  multitude, 
strength,  and  craft  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  weakness  and 
unskilfulness  to  resist  diem.  And  his  sad  experience  in  being 
often  foiled,  teadieth  him  that  it  is  thus ;  he  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  it ;  he  finds  how  often  his  own  resolutions  and  pur* 
poses  deceive  him.  Certainly,  a  godly  man  is  sometimes 
driven  to  wcmder  at  his  own  frailty  and  inconstancr^.  What 
strange  differences  will  be  betwixt  him  and  himself:  how  high 
and  how  delightful  lit  some  times  are  his  thoughts  of  Grod  and . 
the  glory  of  the  life  to  come ;  and  yet,  how  easily  at  another 
time  base  temptations  will  bemire  him,  or,  at  the  least  molest 
and  vex  him  !  And  this  keeps  him  in  a  continual  fear,  and 
that  fear  in  continual  vigilancy  and  drcumspectness.  When 
he  looks  up  to  God,  and  considers  the  truth  of  his  promises, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  his  grace  and  protection,  and  the  ahni^ity 
strength  of  his  Redeemer,  these  things  fill  his  soul  with  confi** 
dence  and  assurance ;  but  when  he  turns  his  eye  downward 
i^^ain  upon  himself,  and  finds  so  much  remaining  corruptioii 
within,  and  so  many  temptations,  and  dangers,  and  adversaries 
without,  this  forces  him  not  only  to  fear,  but  to  despair  of 
himself;  and  it  should  do  so,  that  his  trust  in  God  may  be 
the  purer  and  more  entire.  That  ocmfidenoe  in  God  will  not 
make  him  secure  and  presumptuous  in  himself,  nor  that  fear 
of  himself  make  him  diffident  of  (rod.  This  fear  is  not  oppo- 
site to  faith,  but  hig^-mindedness  and  presumptHNi  are.  See 
Eom.  xi.  20.  To  a  natural  man,  it  would  seem  an  odd  kind 
of  reasoning  that  of  the  iqpostk,  PhiL  ii.  IS,  18.    It  is  God 
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that  warketh  in  you  to  mil  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleamre: 
therefore,  (would  he  think)  you  may  save  labour,  you  nay  at 
still,  and  not  work,  or,  if  you  work,  t^you  may  work  fearlessly, 
bemg  so  sure  of  His  help:  but  the  apostle  is  of  another  miDd; 
his  inference  is.  Therefore,  work  out  your  own  mhationj  and 
work  it  with  fear  and  tremblings 

But  he  that  hath  assurance  of  salvation,  why  should  he  fear? 
If  there  is  truth  in  his  assurance,  nothing  can  disappoint  him, 
not  sin  itself.  It  is  true ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  if  he  do 
not  fear  to  sin,  there  is  no  truth  in  his  assurance :  it  is  not  the 
assurance  of  faith,  butthemisper^uasionof  a  secure  and  profane 
mind.  Suppose  it  so,  that  the  sins  of  a  godly  man  cannot  be 
sudi  as  to  cut  him  short  of  that  salvation  whereof  he  is  assured; 
yet  they  may  be  such  as  for  a  time  will  deprive  him  of  that 
assurance,  and  not  only  remove  the  comfort  he  hath  in  that, 
but  let  in  horrors  and  anguish  of  conscience  in  its  steed. 
Though  a  believer  is  freed  from  hell;  (and  we  may  overstrain 
this  assurance,  in  our  doctrine,  beyond  what  the  soberest  and 
devoutest  men  in  the  world  can  ever  find  in  themselves, 
though  they  will  not  trouble  themsdves  to  contest  and  dispute 
with  them  that  say  they  have  it,)  so  that  his  soul  cannot  come 
there :  yet  8<»ne  sins  may  bring  as  it  were  a  hell  into  his  soul 
tot  a  time,  and  this  is  reason  enough  for  any  Christian  in  his 
ri^t  wits  to  be  afraid  of  sin.  No  man  would  willingly  hazard 
himself  upon  a  fall  that  may  break  his  leg,  or  some  other  bone; 
tibough  he  could  be  made  sure  that  he  should  not  break  his 
neck,  €X  that  his  life  were  not  at  all  in  danger,  and  that  he 
should  be  perfectly  cured,  yet,  the  pain  and  trouble  of  sudi  a. 
hurt  would  terrify  him,  and  make  him  wary  and  fearful  whan 
he  walks  in  danger.  The  broken  bones  that  David  complains 
of  after  his  fall,  may  work  fear  and  wariness  in  those  that  hear 
him,  though  they  were  ascertained  of  a  like  recovery. 

This  £ear  is  not  cowardice;  it  doth  not  debase,  but  elevates 
the  mind;  for  it  drowns  all  lower  fears,  and  begets  true  forfi- 
tude  and  courage  to  encounter  all  dangers,  for  the  sake  of  a 
good  consdence  and  the  obeying  of  God.     The  righteous  is 
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bold  (ua  Ran.  Prov.  xxriii.  1.  He  dares  do  any  tMng  but 
offend  Grod ;  and  to  dare  to  do  that,  is  the  greatest  folly,  and 
weakiiesSyaadbasaKSSyintheivoTld.  From  thia  fear  have  epnuig 
fdl  the  geneEOU9  reeohitioiiB,  and  patient  suftrings  of  the  safatts 
and  martyrs  of  God;  because  they  durst  not  sin  aganist  Hfatti 
therefore  they  durst  be  imprisoned,  and  impoverished,  and  tor- 
tured, and  die  for  Him*  Thus  the  pn^het  sets  canud  and 
gpdly  fesr  as  opposite,  and  the  one  expelling  the  other.  Isa. 
yiii.  18,  18,  And  our  Saviour,  Luke  xiL  4,  Fear  not  tkmn 
that  kUl  the  body  s  but  fear  Hint  tokich^  after  ke  iMh  killed^ 
hath  potoer  to  coft  into  hell ;  yea^  I  say  unto  yoiu^femr  Him. 
Fe^  not,  but  fear;  and  therefore  fbar,  that  you  miiy  not  fear. 
This  fear  is  like  the  trembling  that  hath  been  observed  in  soma 
of  great  coorage  before  battles.  Moses  was  bold  and  fiaarkss 
IB  dealing  with  a  proud  and  widced  king,  but  when  God  ap- 
peared, he  said,  (as  the  apostle  informs  us,)  I  exceeding  fe&r 
and  quake.  Heb.  aai.  31. 

II.  The  reason  we  have  here  to  persuade  to  this  jRBsr,  is 
twofold.  (1.)  Their  rdation  to  God.  (8.)  Their  relatiim  to 
the  world. 

(1.)  To  God  as  their  Father,  and  as  their  Judge.  Because 
you  do  call  him  Father,  end  profess  yoursdves  his  <^dim, 
begotten  again  by  Him,  (for  this  verse  looks  badt  to  that  ex- 
pression,) it  becomes  you,  as  obedient  children,  to  stand  in  awe, 
and  fear  to  offend  him  your  Father,  and  a  Fadier  so  ftdl  of 
goodiiess  and  tender  love  But  as  he  is  the  best  Father,  so 
considffl-  that  he  is  withal  the  greatest  and  justest  Judge  x  He 
judges  every  man  according  to  his  work. 

God  always  sees  and  discerns  men,  and  all  their  works,  md 
jvidgethy  that  is,  aecounteth  of  them,  as  they  are,  andsoraedmes 
in  this  life  declares  this  his  judgment  of  them  to  their  own  emi- 
sciences,  and  in  some  to  the  view  of  others,  in  visible  punish- 
ments and  rewards ;  but  the  most  solemn  judgment  of  all  is 
reserved  to  that  great  day  which  he  hath  iqppointed,  wherem 
he  uill  judge  the  yxxrld  in  rigkteauenees  by  kis  Son  Jesus. 
Acts  Jkm.  dH. 
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There  is  here,  the  ^cvereigniy  of  this  Judge,'  the  unw§r6ali1ff 
of  his  judgment,  end  the  equity  of  it.  All  mutt  answer  ttt  His 
gveet  court ;  He  is  supreme  judge  of  the  world.  He  made  it, 
and  hath  there&ie  unquestionable  rig^t  to  judge  it.  He 
judgeth  every  man  ;  and  it  a  most  righteous  judgment,  which 
hath  these  two  in  it:  1.  An  exact  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
iaen'^s  works;  S.  Impartial  judgment  ctf  them  so  known.  This 
seoond  is  expressed  negatively,  by  removing  the  crooked  rule 
which  mail's  judgment  ofiten  follows ;  it  is  without  oonsidcralicMi 
of  those  personal  diffisrences  which  men  eye  so  much.  And  the 
fimt  is  according  to  the  work  itself.  Job  xxxiv.  19*  He  ae* 
oepteth  not  the  person  of  princes  j  nor  regardeih  the  rich  more 
than  the  poor  ;  and  die  reason  is  added  there.  For  they  are  all 
the  work  of  his  hands.  He  made  all  the  persons,  and  he 
makes  all  those  differences  Himself  as  it  pieaseth  Him ;  therefore 
He  doth  not  admire  them  as  we  do,  no,  nor  at  all  r^;atxl  thera. 
We  find  vary  great  odds  betwixt  stately  palaces  and  poor  cot- 
tages, betwixt  a  princess  robes  and  a  beggar^s  cloak ;  but  to 
God,  th^  are  all  one ;  all  these  petty  differences  vanish  in  com* 
parison  of  his  own  greatness.  Men  are  great  and  small,  com* 
pared  one  with  another ;  but  they  all  together  amount  to  just 
nothing  in  respect  of  Him.  We  find  high  mountains  and  low 
valleys  on  this  earth ;  but  compared  with  the  vast  compass  €i 
^e  heavens,  it  is  all  but  as  a  point,  and  hath  no  sensible  great- 
ness at  all. 

Nor  regards  he  any  other  differences  to  bias  his  judgment, 
ftrom  die  works  of  men,  to  their  persons.  You  pro&ss  the  true 
religion,  and  caU  him  fitther ;  but  if  you  live  devoid  of  his  fear, 
and  be  disobedient  childrai,  he  will  not  spare  you  because  of 
that  relation,  but  rather  punish  you  the  more  severely.  Because 
you  pretended  to  be  His  children,  and  yet  obeyed  him  not,  there- 
fore you  shall  find  Him  your  judge,  and  an  impartial  judge  of 
your  works.  Remember,  therefore,  that  your  Father  is  this 
judge,  and  fear  to  offend  him.  But  then,  indeed,  a  believer 
may  look  back  to  the  other  for  comfort,  who  abuses  it  not  to  a 
sinful  security.    He  resolves  thus  willingly;  <<  I  will  not  am. 
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becmue  my  Father  is  this  just  Judge:  but  fix*  my  firaihies  I 
will  hqpe  for  men^,  because  the  Judge  is  my  Father.'** 

Their  works.']  This  ocmprdieiids  all  acticms  and  words^ 
yea,  thou^ts ;  and  each  work  entirely,  taken  outside  and  inside 
together;  for  he  sees  all  alike,  and  judgeth  according  to  all 
together.  He  looks  on  the  wheels  and  paces  within,  as  well  as 
on  the  handle  without,  and  therefore  ought  we  to  fear  the  least 
omkedness  of  our  intentions  in  the  best  works ;  f(»r  if  we  en- 
tertain any  such,  and  study  not  singleness  of  heart,  this  will 
cast  all,  though  we  pray  and  hear  the  word,  and  preach  it,  and 
live  outwardly  unblameably.  And  in  that  great  judgment, 
all  secret  things  shall  be  manifest ;  as  they  are  always  open  to 
the  eye  of  this  Judge,  so  He  AsH  then  open  them  before  men 
and  angels :  therefinre  let  the  remembrance  and  frequent  con- 
sideration of  this  All-seeing  Judge,  and  of  that  great  judgment, 
waken  our  hearts,  and  beget  in  us  this  fear.  2  Cor.  y.  10,  11. 
If  you  would  have  confidence  in  that  day,  and  not  fear  it  when 
it  comes,  fear  it  now,  so  as  to  avoid  sin :  for  they  that  now 
tremble  at  it,  shall  then,  when  it  comes,  hft  up  their  faces 
with  joy ;  and  they  that  will  not  fear  it  now  shall  then  be  over- 
whelmed with  fears  and  terrcHr ;  they  shall  have  such  a  burden 
of  fear  then,  as  that  they  shall  account  the  hills  and  mountains 
lighter  than  it. 

P<us  the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  in  fear,']  In  this  I 
conceive  is  implied  another  persuasive  of  this  fear  arising,  (2.) 
fr<Hn  their  relation  to  this  world.  You  are  sojourners  and 
strangers^  (as  here  the  word  signifies,)  and  a  wary  circumspect 
carriage  becomes  strangers,  because  they  are  most  exposed  to 
wrongs  and  hard  accidents.  You  are  encompassed  with  ene- 
mies and  snares;  how  can  you  be  secure  in  the  midst  of  them  ? 
This  is  not  your  rest ;  watchful  fear  becomes  this  your  sojourn- 
ing. Perfect  peace  and  security  are  reserved  for  you  at  home, 
and  that  is  the  last  term  of  this  fear ;  it  continues  all  the  time 
of  this  sojoiuning  life,  dies  not  before  us ;  we  and  it  shall  ex- 
pire together. 

III.  This^  then^  is  the  term  or  continuance  of  this  fear. 
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Blessed  is  he  that  feareth  always^  says  Solomdn  Prov. 
xxviii.  14. ;  in  secret  and  in  society,  in  his  own  house  and  in 
GodV  We  must  hear  the  word  with  fear,  and  preach  it  with 
fear,  afraid  to  miscarry  in  our  intentions  and  manners.  Serve 
the  Lord  with  fear^  yea,  in  times  of  inward  comfort  and  joy, 
yet  rejoice  with  trembling.  PsaL  ii.  11.  Not  only  when  a  man 
feels  most  his  own  weakness,  but  when  he  finds  himself  stnmgest. 
None  are  so  high  advanced  in  grace  here  below,  as  to  be  out  of 
need  of  this  grace ;  but  when  their  sojourning  shall  be  done, 
and  they  are  come  home  to  their  father^s  house  above,  then  no 
more  fearing.  No  entrance  for  dangers  there,  and  therefore  no 
fear.  A  holy  reverence  of  the  majesty  of  God  th^  shall  indeed 
have  then  most  of  all,  as  the  angels  still  have,  because  they 
shall  see  Him  most  clearly,  and  because  the  more  he  is  known, 
the  more  he  is  reverenced ;  but  this  fear  that  relates  to  danger, 
shall  then  vanish,  for  in  that  world  there  is  neither  sin,  nor 
sorrow  for  sin,  nor  temptation  to  sin ;  no  more  conflicts,  but 
after  a  full  and  final  victory,  an  eternal  peace,  an  everlasting 
triumph.  Not  only  fear,  but  faith,  and  hope,  do  imply  some 
imperfectitm  not  consistent  with  that  blessed  estate ;  and  there- 
fore all  of  them,  having  obtained  their  end,  shall  end ;  faith  in 
sighty  hope  in  possession,  and  fear  in  perfect  safety ;  and 
everlasting  love  and  delight  shall  fill  the  whole  soul  in  the 
vision  of  God. 

Ver.  18.  Forasmuch  as  ye  know,  that  ye  were  not  rodeemed  with  eor- 
rupdhle  thinjrs,  as  silver  and  g^old,  from  your  vain  conversation  re- 
ceived hy  tradition  from  your  fathers. 

19.  But  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  give  himself  to  conform  to 
the  world^s  ungodliness,  unless  first  he  forgets  who  he  is,  and 
by  what  means  he  attained  to  be  what  he  is.  Therefore  the 
Apostle,  persuading  his  brethren  to  holiness,  puts  them  in 
mind  of  this,  as  the  strongest  incentive.  Not  only  have  you 
the  example  of  Grod  set  before  you  as  your  Father^  to  beget  in 
Vol.  I.  K 
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you  the  kiv<e  of  holiness,  us  being  your  liveliest  reserablaaoe  of 
him;  aad  the  justice  of  GkKi  as  your  judge,  to  argue  you  into 
apiousfear  of  offending  him;  but  consider  this,  that  he  is  your 
Bedeemer ;  He  hath  bought  out  your  liberty  from  sin  and 
the  ^vcorki,  to  be  attogether  Hia;  and  think  on  the  price  laid 
down  in  this  ransom ;  and  these  out  of  question  will  prevail 
vithyou. 

We  have  here,  1.,  the  evil  ^ssuaded  from,  viz^  A  vain  e4m^ 
venoiion.    S.  The  dissuasioii  Itself. 

1.  It  is  called  ikeir  vain  eonversaHon.  It.  Received  hy  tra* 
ditianftom  iktir  fa$kmf9^  By  this  I  conceive  is  to  be  under* 
stood  not  only  the  superstitions  and  vahi  devices  in  leligion, 
which  abounded  amongst  the  Jews  by  tradition,  for  which  our 
Saviour  often  reproved  them  while  he  was  conversant  among 
thein,  as  we  find  in  the  Gospd;  (and  all  this  was  meant,  v.  14, 
by  the  hiHs  af  their  fomer  ignorance;)  but  generally,  all  the 
corrupt  and  sinful  customs  of  their  lives ;  for  it  seems  not  so 
pertinent  to  hia  purpose  when  exhorting  to  holiness  of  life,  to 
speak  of  their  superstitious  traditions,  as  of  their  other  sinfui 
habitudes,  which  are  no  less  hereditary,  and,  by  the  ipowec  of 
example,  traditional;  which  by  reason  of  their  common  root  in 
man'*s  sinful  nature,  do  so  easily  pass  firom  parents  to  childr^, 
nature  making  their  example  powerAil,  and  the  corruption  of 
nature  giving  it  most  power  in  that  which  is  eviL  And  this  is 
the  rather  mentioned  to  take  away  the  force  of  it,  and  cut  off 
that  influence  which  it  might  have  had  in  their  minds.  There  is 
a  kind  of  conversation  that  the  authority  of  your  fathers  pleads 
for;  but  remember,  that  it  is  that  very  thing  from  which  you 
are  delivered,  and  you  are  called  to  a  new  state  and  form  of 
life,  and  have  a  new  pattern  set  before  you,  instead  of  that 
corrupt  examf^. 

It  is  one  great  orror,  not  only  in  relig^  and  manners,  but 
even  in  human  science,  that  men  are  ready  Uy  take  things  upon 
trust,  unexamined,  from  those  that  wait  before  them,  partly 
out  of  easiness  and  sparing  the  pains  of  trial,  partly  out  of  a 
superstitious  ovavesteem  of  their  auAority;  but  die  ddrf 
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reftson  why  ocprmptions  in  feUgMi,  and  in  the  praotioe  of  pre*, 
ceding  ages,  take  so  much  with  posterity,  is  that  before  men- 
turned,  the  uniyersal  aympatby  and  agreement  which  those  evils 
have  with  the  oonnipt  nature  of  man« 

The  prophet  Eaddel  obaervea  this  particiilarly  in  the  Jews» 
chap,  XX.  Tefa  84,  That  their  eye9  iper^  fkf^er  tkifist  father^ 
idoiSy  oontinay  to  Qod'a  eacpress  forewarmng»  yev«  18.  Thisr 
was  the  great  quarrel  of  the  Heatheoa  againat  the  Chiiatitt 
peligian  in  the  primitive  tXBieB,  that  it  was  new,  and  unknown 
to  their  fathers  9  and  the  andenl  writers  ef  those  times  aro 
frequent  in  shewing  the  vanity  of  this  exception,  partieiilflri j 
Laciantitu  ImHi,  Kb.  2.  Dop.  7,  8.  The  same  prejudioedotk 
the  Church  of  Ri»ne  Aag  met  ooqtinually  against  the  reformed 
religion :  Where  was  it  before  Luther  ?  Sf0.  But  this  is  a 
foolish  and  umreasonable  diversion  from  the  search  ci  truth, 
because  error  is  more  at  hand ;  or  from  the  entertwiihg  it, 
bring  found,  because  falsehood  ia  in  possession. 

As  in  religion,  so  in  the  course  and  practice  of  menV  lives, 
the  stream  of  sin  runs  fitm  one  age  into  another,  and  every 
age  makes  it  greater,  adding  somewhat  to  what  it  receives,  as 
rivers  grow  in  their  course  by  the  accession  of  bitxiks  that  fall 
into  them ;  and  every  man  when  he  is  bom,  falls  Hke  a  drop 
into  this  main  current  of  corruption,  and  so  is  carried  down 
with  it,  and  this  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  his  own  nature, 
which  willingly  dissolves  into  it,  and  runs  along  with  it.  In 
this  is  manifest  the  power  cf  Divine  grace  in  a  man'^s  convert 
sion,  that  it  severs  him  so  powerfully  from  the  profane  world, 
and  gives  him  strength  to  run  contrary  to  the  great  current  of 
wickedness  that  is  round  about  him,  in  his  parents  possiUy, 
and  in  his  kindred  and  friends,  and  in  the  most  of  men 
that  he  meets  withal.  The  vmee  of  God,  &at  powerful 
word  of  effectual  calling  which  he  speaks  in  to  the  heart, 
makes  a  man  break  through  all,  and  leave  all  to  ft^w  Ood, 
as  Abraham  did,  being  called  oitt  from  his  kindred  and  &- 
Aer^s  house,  to  journey  towards  the  hind  that  God  had  ptt>. 
mised  him.    And  this  is  that  which  fs  spoken  to  the  Church, 

K  9 
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and  to  each  believing  bouI,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  Forget 
eUso  thifie  own  people  and  thy  father's  house^  so  shall  the 
king  greatly  delight  in  thy  beauty,  Psal.  xlv.  10, 11.  Be« 
gard  not  what  others  think,  thoiigh  they  be  thy  nearest  friends, 
but  study  (Hily  to  please  Him,  and  then  thou  shalt  please  Him 
iiideed.  Do  not  deform  thy  face  with  looking  out  asquint  to 
the  custom  of  the  world,'  but  lock  straight  forward  on  Hhn, 
and  so  thou  shalt  be. beautiful  in  His  eyes.'  Whoi  God  calls 
aman  in  a  remarkiible  manner,  his  pro&ne  friends  are  all  in  a 
tumult ;  what  needs  this  to  be  more  precise  than  we  and  all 
your  nei^bours?  But  alt  this  is  a  confused  ncHse,  that  works 
nothing  on  the  heart  which  the  Lord  hath  touched :  it  must 
follow  Him,  though  by  trampling  upcm  friends  and  kindred,  if 
they  lie  in  the  way.  We  see  how  powerfully  a  word  from 
Christ  drew  his  disciples  to  leave  all  and  follow  him. 

The  exhortationiB  against  all  sinful  and  unholy  conversation, 
by  what  authority  and  example  soever  recommended  to  us. 
The  Apostle^s  reasons  in  these  words  are  strong  and  presdng ; 
there  is  one  expressed  in  the  very  name  he  gives  it ;  it  is  vain 
conDersation. 

The  mind  of  man,  the  guide  and  source  of  his  actions,  while 
it  is  estranged  fr(»n  God,  is  nothing  but  a  foi^  of  vanities. 
The  Apostle  St.  Paul  speaks  this  of  the  Gentiles,  that  they 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart 
teas  darkened,  Rom.  i.  SI,  their  great  naturalists  and  phikso- 
phers  not  excepted ;  and  the  more  they  strove  to  play  the 
wise  men,  the  more  they  befooled  themselves.  Thus  likewise, 
Eph.  iv.  17.  And  thus  the  Lord  complains  by  his  prophet 
Isaiah,  of  the  extreme  folly  of  his  people,  ch.  xliv.  v.  20,  and 
by  Jeremy,  that  their  hearts  are  lodges  of  vain  thoughts, 
ch.  iv.  V.  14 :  and  these  are  the  true  cause  of  a  vain  convert 
sation. 

The  whole  course  of  a  man^s  life  out  of  Christ,  is  nothing 
but  a  continual  trading  in  vanity,  running  a  circle  of  toil  and 
labour,  and  reaping  no  profit  at  all.  This  is  the  vanity  of 
every  natural  man^s  ocmversationy  that  not  only  others  are  not 
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benefited  by  it,  but  it  is  fruitless  to  himself;  there  arises  to 
him  no  soHd  good  out  of  it.  That  is  most  truly  vain,  which 
attains  not  its  proper  end ;  now,  since  all  a  man^s  endeavours 
aim  at  his  satisfaction  and  contentment,  that  conversation 
which  gives  him  nothing  of  that,  but  removes  him  further 
from  it,  is  justly  called  vain  conversation.  What  fruit  koA 
ye^  says  the  Apostle,  in  those  thdfigs  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed  ?  Bom.  vi.  31.  Either  count  that  shame  which  at 
the  best  grows  out  of  them,  their  fruit,  or  confess  they  have 
none ;  therefore  they  are  called  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness,   Ephes.  V.  11. 

Let  the  voluptuous  person  say  it  out  upon  his  death-bed, 
what  pleasure  or  profit  doth  then  abide  with  him  of  all  his 
former  sinful  delights.  Let  him  tell  if  there  remain  any  thing 
of  them  all,  but  that  wMoh  fad  would  gladly  not  have  to  r^ 
main,  the  sting  of  an  accusing  conscience,  which  is  as  lasting 
as  the  delight  of  sin  was  short  and  vanishing.  Let  the  covet- 
ous and  ambitious  declare  freely,  even  those  of  th^n  who  have 
prospered  most  in  their  pursuit  of  riches  and  honour,  what 
ease  all  their  possessions  or  titles  do  then  help  them  to ;  who- 
tber  their  pains  are  the  less  because  their  chests  are  full,  or 
their  houses  stately,  or  a  multitude  of  friends  and  servants 
waiting  on  them  with  hat  and  knee.  And  if  all  these  things 
cannot  ease  the  body,  how  much  less  can  they  quiet  the  mind! 
And  therefore  is  it  not  true,  that  aU  pains  in  these  things,  and 
the  uneven  ways  into  which  they  sometimes  stept  aside  to 
serve  those  ends,  and  generally,  that  all  the  ways  of  sin  where, 
in  they  have  wearied  themselves,  were  vain  rollings  and  toss- 
ings  up  and  down,  not  tending  to  a  certain  haven  of  peace  and 
happiness  ?  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  be  deluded  a  whole 
hfe-time  with  a  false  dream.     See  Isaiah  ii.  8. 

You  that  are  going  on  in  the  common  road  of  sin,  although 
many,  and  possibly  your  own  parents,  have  trodden  it  before 
you,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  you  now  know  are  in  it 
with  you,  and  keep  you  company  in  it,  yet,  be  persuaded  to 
stop  a  little,  and  ask  yourselves  what  is  it  you  seek,  or  e:^pect 
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in  the  end  of  it.  Would  it  not  grieve  any  labouring  man,  to 
work  hard  all  die  day,  and  have  no  wages  to  look  for  at  night? 
It  is  a  greater  loss  to  wear  out  our  whole  life,  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  our  days  find  nothing  but  anguidi  and  vexation.  Let 
us  thai  t|4Qk  this,  that  so  much  of  our  life  as  is  spent  in  the 
ways  ol  ^)  is  all  lost,  fruitless,  and  vain  coiwenation. 

And  in  so  far  as  the  Apostle  sap  here.  You  are  redeemed 
from  tkU  cofwersationj  this  imports  it  to  be  a  servile  slavfah 
condition,  as  the  other  word,  vain,  expresses  it  to  be  fruitless. 
And  this  is  the  madness  of  a  sinner,  that  he  fandes  liberty  in 
that  which  is  the  basest  thraldom ;  as  those  poor  frantic  per- 
8<ms  that  are  lying  ragged,  and  bound  in  chains,  yet  imagine 
that  they  are  kings,  that  their  irons  are  diains  of  gold,  thdr 
rags  robes,  and  their  filthy  lodge  a  palace.  As  it  is  misery  to 
be  liable  to  the  sentence  of  death,  so  it  is  slavery  to  be  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  sin ;  and  hs  that  is  delivered  from  the  one, 
is  likewise  set  free  from  the  other.  There  is  one  redemption 
from  both*  He  that  is  redeemed  from  destruction  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  is  likewise  redeemed  from  that  vain  and  va^ 
holy  conversation  that  leads  to  it.  So,  Tit.  ii.  14  Our  Be^ 
deemer  was  anointed  for  this  purpose,  not  to  free  the  captives 
from  the  sentence  of  death,  and  yet  leave  them  still  in  prison, 
but  to  prodaim  liberty  to  them,  and  the  opening  of  the  pri- 
ton  to  them  thai  are  bound.    Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

You  easily  persuade  yourselves  thftt  Christ  hath  died  fw 
you^  and  redeemed  you  from  hell ;  but  you  consider  not,  that 
if  it  be  ao,  he  hath  likewise  redeemed  3rou  frova  your  vain  oon- 
venation,  and  hath  set  you  free  from  the  service  of  sin.  Cer* 
iainly,  while  you  find  not  that,  you  can  have  no  assurance  of 
the  other:  if  the  diains  of  sin  continue  still  upon  you,  for  any 
thing  you  can  know,  these  chains  do  bind  you  over  to  the  other 
chaim  of  darkness  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  %  Pet.  ii.  4.  Let  us 
not  delude  oursdves ;  if  we  find  the  love  of  sin  and  rf  the 
world  work  stronger  in  our  hearts  than  the  love  of  Christ,  we 
are  not  as  jret  partakers  of  his  redemption. 

But  if  we  have  indeed  kid  hold  upon  him  as  our  Redeemer, 
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tben  ore  w«  tedecmiBd  ftom  the  service  of  sin ;  not  only  from 
the  grosadst  profaneneBB,  but  even  bom  all  kind  of  fruitleiB 
and  vain  C0nversation.  And  there£»«  ought  we  to  ^andfast 
in  that  liberty^  und  not  to  entangle  ouneltet  ngain  to  any  of 
owrfi&mer  vmnities*  QbL  v.  1. 

Not  retkemed  t§ttk  corruptible  things.]  From  the  high 
prioe  of  our  redemption^  the  Apostle  doth  mainly  cnfblrce  our 
esteem  of  it,  and  urge  the  preservation  of  that  liberty  so  dearly 
bought,  and  the  avoiding  all  that  unholiness  and  vain  eonveN 
sation,  from  whieh  vre  are  £reed  by  that  redemption,  t'irst, 
he  expresseth  it  negatively,  n^t  with  corruptible  things  i  (Oh  I 
feoliah  we,  who  hunt  them,  as  if  they  were  ineorruptible  and 
everlasting  treasures  1)  no,  not  the  best  of  them,  those  that  are 
bk  highest  account  with  men,  not  with  Mver  and  gold;  these 
are  not  ctf  any  value  at  all  towards  the  ransom  of  souls,  they 
cannot  buy  off  the  death  of  the  body,  nor  purchase  the  conti- 
AUatice  of  temporal  life,  much  less  can  they  reach  to  the  wcvth 
of  spiritual  and  eternal  Mfe.  The  precious  soul  could  not  be 
redeemed  but  by  blood,  and  by  no  blood  but  that  of  this  spot* 
less  Lamb,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God  equal  with  the  Father ; 
and  therefore  his  blood  is  called.  The  blood  of  God^  Acts  xir. 
So  that  the  Apostle  may  well  call  it  here  precious^  exceeding 
the  whole  world,  and  all  things  in  it  in  value.  Therefore  frus- 
trate not  the  sufferings  oi  Christ:  if  he  shed  his  blood  to  re- 
dMn  you  from  sin,  be  not  fidse  to  his  purpose. 

As  a  Lamb  without  blemish,]  He  is  that  great  and  ever- 
lasting sacrifice  whidi  gave  value  and  virtue  to  all  the  sacrifices 
under  the  Law :  their  blood  was  of  no  worth  to  the  purging 
away  of  sin,  but  by  relation  to  his  blood ;  and  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  or  other  Iambs  for 
sacrifice,  were  but  obscure  and  imperfect  shadows  of  His  pu- 
rity and  perfections,  who  is  the  undefiled  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  John  i.  29.  A  lamb  in 
meekness  and  silence,  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  Isa.  liii.  7. 
AxAin-^xxAiyYieJceyWithout  spot  or  blemish.  My  welLbeloDed^ 
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says  the  gpauee,  is  white  and  ruddy;  Cant.  v.  10;««»white  in 
spotless  innooency,  and  red  in  suffering  a  bloody  death. 

For  as  much  as  ye  knowJ]  It  is  that  must  make  all  (Us 
effectual,  the  right  knowledge  and  due  consideration  of  it  Ye 
do  know  it  already,  but  I  would  have  you  know  it  better, 
more  deeply  and  practically :  turn  it  often  over,  be  more  in 
the  study  and  meditation  ci  it.  There  is  work  enough  in  it 
still  for  the  most  discerning  mind ;  it  is  a  mystery  so  deep, 
that  you  shall  never  reach  the  bottom  of  it,  and  withal  so  use- 
ful, that,  you  shall  find  always  new  profit  by  it.  Oiu:  folly  is, 
we  gape  after  new  things,  and  yet  are  in  effect  ignorant  of  the 
things  we  think  we  know  best.  That  learned  Apostle  who 
knew  so  much,  and  spoke  so  many  tongues,  yet  says,  /  deter^ 
mined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified.  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  And  again  he  expresses  this  as 
the  top  of  his  ambition.  That  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power 
of  his  resurrectioHy  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being 
made  conformable  unto  his  death.  .  Phil.  iii.  10.  That  con- 
formity is  this  only  knowledge.  He  that  hath  his  lusts  unmor- 
tified,  and  a  heart  unweaned  from  the  world,  though  he  know 
all  the  histcnry  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
can  discoiurse  well  of  them,  yet  indeed  he  knows  them  not. 

If  you  would  increase  much  in  holiness,  and  be  strong 
against  the  temptations  to  sin,  this  is  the  only  art  of  it ;  view 
much,  and  so  seek  to  know  much  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Consider  often  at  how  high  a  rate  we  were  redeemed  from  sin, 
and  provide  this  answer  for  all  the  enticements  of  sm  and  the 
world:  ^^  Except  you  can  offer  my  soul  something  beyond  that 
<<  price  that  was  given  for  it  on  the  cross,  I  cannot  hearken  to 
"  you.'' — "  Far  be  it  from  me,""  will  a  Christian  say,  who  con- 
siders this  redemption,  ^^  that  ever  I  should  prefer  a  base  lust, 
^*  or  any  thing  in  this  world,  or  it  aU,  to  Him  who  gave 
**  himself  to  death  for  me,  and  paid  my  ranscmi  with  his 
**  blood.  His  matchless  love  hath  freed  me  from  the  mise- 
**  table  captivity  of  sm,  and  hath  for  ever  fastened  me  to  the 
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^^  sweet  yoke  of  his  obedience.  Let  him  alone  to  dwell  and  rule 
<<  within  me,  and  never  lethim  go  forth  from  my  heart,  who 
**  for  my  sake  refused  to  oHne  down  from  the  cross.^ 

Ver.  20,  Who  verily  was  fore-ordaioed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  jou. 

Of  aU  those  oonsideraticms  (and  there  are  many)  that  may 
move  men  to  obedience,  there  is  no  one  that  persuades  bodi 
more  sweetly  and  strongly,  than  the  sense  of  God'^s  goodness 
and  mercy  towards  men;  and  amongst  all  the  evidences  of 
that,  there  is  none  like  the  sending  and  giving  of  his  Son  for 
man'^s  redemption;  therefore  the  Apostle,  having  mentioned 
that,  insists  further  on  it ;  and  in  these  words,  expresses,  1* 
The  puipose ;  2.  The  performance;  and  8.  The  application 
of  it. 

1.  The  purpose  or  decree  fore-known  ;  but  it  is  well  ren- 
dered,/(7r^-or(iatn^{f,  for  this  knowing  is  decreeing,  and  there 
is  little  either  solid  truth  or  profit  in  the  distinguishing  them. 

We  say  usually,  that  where  there  is  little  wisdom  there  is 
much  chance ;  and  comparatively  amongst  men,  some  are  fai* 
more  foresi^ted,  and  of  further  reach  than  others;  yet  the 
wisest  and  most  provident  men,  both  wanting  skill  to  design 
all  things  aright,  and  power  to  act  as  they  contrive,  meet  with 
many  unexpected  casualties  and  frequent  disappomtments  in 
their  undertakings.  But  with  God,  where  both  wisdom  and 
power  are  infinite,  there  can  be  neither  aiiy  chance  nor  resistance 
from  without,  nor  any  imperfection  at  all  in  the  contrivance  of 
things  within  Himself,  that  can  give  cause  to  add,  or  abate,  or 
aka  any  thing  in  the  frame  of  His  purposes.  The  model  of 
the  wh<de  world,  and  of  all  the  course  of  time,  was  with  Him 
one  and  .the  same  from  all  eternity,  and  whatsoever  is  brought 
to  pass,  is  exactly  answerable  to  that  pattern,  for  with  Him 
there  is  no  change  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Jam.  i.  17.  There 
is  nothing  dark  to  the  Father  of  Lights :  He  sees  at  one  view 
through  all  things,  and  all  ages,  from  the  b^inning  of  time  to 
the  end  of  it,  yea,  from  eternity  to  eternity.    And  this  inoom« 
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prehensible  wisdom  ii  too  wonderful  for  tu  (  W6  do  but  ohild* 
iahly  gtaminer  when  weoflfer  to  speak  of  it 

It  is  no  wonder  that  men  beat  their  own  brain«,  and  knock 
their  heads  one  against  another,  in  the  contest  of  their  opinions, 
to  little  purpose,  in  their  several  mouldings  ot  God'^s  decree. 
Is  not  this  to  cut  and  square  God'^s thoughts  to  oiurs,  and  examine 
hifl  sovereign  purposes  by  the  k>w  prindl{des  of  human  wisdomP 
How  much  more  learned  than  all  sudi  knowledge  is  the 
Apostle's  ignorance,  when  he  cries  out^  O I  th$  d^pth  qf  the 
fichety  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of. God  /  how  iifi* 
searchable  are  his  judgments^  and  his  ways  past  finding  out! 
Eom.  xi*  8S«  Why  then  should  any  man  debate  what  places 
in  the  series  of  6od'*s  de<^ees,  is  to  be  assigned  to  this  purpose 
of  sending  his  Son  in  the  flesh  1  Let  us  rtither  (seeing  it  is 
manifest  that  it  was  for  the  redemption  of  lost  mankind)  admire 
that  same  love  of  Gk>d  to  mankind^  which  appears  in  that  pur- 
pose of  our  recovery  by  the  fFord  made  flesh  ;  that  be&re  man 
had  made  himself  mis^nble,  yea,  befolre  eithctr  he  or  the  world 
was  made,  this  thought  of  boundless  love  was  in  the  bosom  of 
God ;  to  send  his  6<m  forth  from  thmce,  to  bring  fallen  man 
out  of  misery,  and  restore  him  to  happiness  \  and  to  do  thi% 
not  only  by  taking  on  his  nature,  but  the  curse:  to  shift  it  off 
from  us  that  were  sunk  under  it,  and  to  bear  it  himself ,  and  by 
bearing  to  take  it  away.  He  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  ns 
'  all.  And  to  this  he  was  appointed^  says  the  Apostle,  Heb.  iii.  ft. 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  world,^  This  we  understand 
by  faithy  that  the  world  was  framed  by  the  word  of  Ood* 
Heb.  xi.  8.  Although  the  learned  probably  think  it  evindble 
by  human  reason,  yet  some  of  those  who  have  gloried  most  ia 
that,  and  are  reputed  generally  masters  of  reason,  have  not  seen 
it  by  that  light.  Therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  divine  belilf 
of  it,  we  must  learn*  it  from  the  word  of  God,  andbe  persuaded 
of  its  truth  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  the  whole  world,  and  all 
things  in  it,  were  drawn  out  of  nothing  by  his  Almighty  power, 
who  is  the  only  eternal  and  increated  Being,  and  therelbre  the 
foimtain  and  source  ^  Being  to  all  things. 
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Foundation.]  In  this  word  is  plainly  intimated  the  nmm^ 
hknce  of  the  world  to  a  building;  and  such  a  building  it  is,  «b 
doth  evidence  the  greatness  of  him  who  framed  it ;  so  spacious^ 
rich,  and  comelj,  so  finn  a  foundation,  raised  to  so  high  and 
stately  a  roof,  and  set  with  rariety  of  stars,  as  with  jewels, 
therefiM^  called  as  some  oonceiTe  it,  the  work  of  his  fingers^ 
Psal.  viii,  to  express  the  curious  artifice  that  appears  in  them. 
Though  naturalists  have  attempted  to  give  the  reason  of  the 
earth's  stability  from  its  heaviness,  which  stays  it  necessarily  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  world,  yet  that  abates  not  our  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  in  laying  its  foundation  so,  and 
establishing  it ;  for  it  is  His  will  that  is  the  first  cause  of  that, 
its  nature,  and  hath  appointed  that  to  be  the  property  of  its 
heaviness,  to  fix  it  there;  and  therefore  Job  alleges  this  amongst 
the  wonderful  works  of  Grod,  and  evidences  of  his  power,  that 
He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.    Job  xxvi.  7. 

Before  there  was  time,  or  place,  or  any  creature,  God,  the 
blessed  Trinity,  was  in  Himself,  and  as  the  Prophet  speaks, 
inhtMting  eternity,  completely  happy  in  Himself:  but  intend* 
ing  to  manifest  and  communicate  His  goodness,  He  gave  being 
to  the  world,  and  to  time  with  it ;  made  all  to  set  forth  His 
goodness,  and  the  most  excellent  of  his  creatures  to  contemplate 
and  enjoy  it.  But  amongst  all  the  works  he  intended  before 
time,  and  in  time  effected,  this  is  the  master-piece,  which  is 
here  said  to  be  for&<n:dained,  the  manifesting  of  God  in  the 
flesh  for  man'^s  redemption,  and  that  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  firet^orn  amongst  many  brethren,  in  order  that  those 
appointed  for  salvation  should  be  rescued  from  the  common 
misery,  and  be  made  one  mystical  body,  whereof  Christ  is  the 
head,  and  so  entitled  to  that  everlasting  glory  and  happiness 
that  he  hath  purchased  for  them. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  great  work,  wherein  all  those  glorious 
attributes  shine  jointly,  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness, 
justice,  and  mercy  of  Gkxl.  As  in  great  maps,  or  pictures, 
you  will  see  the  border  decorated  with  meadows,  and  fountains, 
and  flowers,  &c.,  represented  in  it,  but  in  the  middle  you  have 
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the  main  design;  thus  is  this  fore-ordained  redemption  amongst 
the  works  of  God;  all  His  other  works  in  the  world,  all  the 
beauty  of  the  creatures,  and  the  succession  of  ages,  and  things 
that  come  to  pass  in  them,  are  but  as  the  border  to  this  as  the 
maiuf^piece.  But  as  a  foolish  unskilful  beholder,  not  discerning 
the  excellency  of  the  principal  piece  in  such  maps  or  ^nctures, 
gazes  only  on  the  fair  border,  and  goes  no  further,  thus  do  the 
greatest  pmi;  of  us;  our  eyes  are  taken  with  the  goodly  shew  of 
the  world  and  appearance  of  earthly  things :  but  as  for  this 
great  work  of  God,  Chnst  fore-orcUnned,  and  in  time  sent  for 
our-  redemption,  though  it  most  deserves  our  attentive  r^ard, 
yet  we  do  not  view  and  consider  it  as  we  ought. 

S.  We  have  the  performance  of  that  purpose,  fFcu  manu 
fested  in  these  last  times  for  you.  He  was  manifested  both 
by  his  incarnation,  according  to  that  word  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  manifested  in  the  fleshy  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  manifested 
by  his  marvellous  works  and  doctrine;  by  his  sufferings  and 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  by  the  sending  down  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  promise,  and  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  fuhiess  of  time  that  Grod  had  appointed, 
wherein  all  the  prophecies  that  foretold  his  coming,  and  all  the 
types  and  ceremonies  that  prefigured  him,  had  their  accom- 
plishment. 

The  times  of  the  Gospel  are  often  called  the,  last  times  by  the 
prophets;  for  that  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  ceremonies  being 
abolished,  that  which  succeeded  was  appointed  by  God  to  re- 
main the  same  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Besides  this,  the  time 
of  our  Saviour^s  incarnation  may  be  called  the  last  timeSy  be- 
cause although  it  were  not  near  the  end  of  time  by  many  ages, 
yet  in  all  probability  it  is  much  nearer  the  end  of  time  than  the 
beginning  of  it.  Some  resemble  the  time  of  his  sufferings  in 
the  end  of  the  world,  to  the  Paschal  Lamb  which  was  slain  in 
the  evening. 

It  was  doubtless  the  fit  time ;  but  notwithstanding  the  school- 
men offer  at  reasons  to  prove  the  fitness  of  it,  as  their  humour 
is  to  prove  all  things,  none  dare,  I  think,  conclude,  but  if  God 
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had  SO  appointed,  it  might  have  been  either  sooner  or  later. 
And  our  safest  way  is  to  rest  in  this,  that  it  was  the  fit  time, 
because  so  it  pleased  Him,  and  to  seek  no  other  reason  why 
having  promised  the  Messiah  so  quickly  after  man^s  fiedl.  He 
deferred  his  coming  about  four  thousand  years,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  time  shut  up  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  and  the 
true  religipn,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  that  ooc  natum  of 
which  Christ  was  to  be  bom ;  of  these  and  such  like  things,  we 
can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  which  he  teacheth  us  in  a 
like  case,  Even  so^  Father,  because  it  seemeth  good  unto  thee 
Matt.  xi.  26. 

3.  The  application  of  this  mamfestation.  For  you.]  The 
Apostle  represents  these  things  to  those  he  writes  to,  particu- 
larly for  their  use ;  therefore  he  applies  it  to  them,  but  without 
prejudice  of  the  believers  who  went  before,  or  of  those  who 
were  to  follow  in  after-ages.  He  who  is  here  said  to  be  fore^ 
appointed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  therefore  called 
A  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Rev.  ziii.  8. 
And  as  the  virtue  of  his  death  looks  backward  to  all  pre- 
ceding ages,  whose  faith  and  sacrifices  looked  forward  to  it ;  so 
the  same  death  is  of  force  and  perpetual  value  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  After  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  says  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  x.  ver.  12.  14,  he 
sat  dozen  for  ever  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  for  by  one  of- 
fering he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified. 
The  cross  on  which  he  was  extended,  points,  in  the  length  of  it, 
to  heaven  and  earth,  reconciling  them  together,  and  in  the 
breadth  of  it,  to  former  and  following  ages,  as  bebg  equally 
salvation  to  both. 

In  this  appropriating  and  peculiar  interest  in  Jesus  Christ  lies 
our  happiness,  without  which  it  avails  not  that  he  was  ordained 
from  eternity,  and  in  time  manifested.  It  is  not  the  general 
contemplation,  but  the  peculiar  possession  of  Christ,  that  gives 
both  solid  comfort  and  strong  persuasion  to  obedience  and  hdi* 
ness,  which  is  here  the  Apostle's  particular  scope. 
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Ver.  81.    Who  by  him  do  believe  in  God  that  raised  him  up  from  the  dead 
and  gave  him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God. 

Now,  becauae  it  is  faith  that  giv€s  the  soul  this  particukr 
title  to  Jesua  Christ,  the  Apostle  adds  this,  to  declare  whom  he 
meant  by  you.  For  you^  says  he,  who  by  him  do  behete  in 
Godf  be. 

Where  we  have,  1.  The  complete  object  of  faith.  2.  The 
ground  or  warrant  of  it.  The  object,  God  in  Christ,  The 
ground  or  warrant,  In  that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  deetd^ 
and  gave  him  glory. 

A  man  may  have,  while  living  out  of  Christ,  yea,  he  must, 
he  cannot  choose  but  have  a  conviction  within  him,  that  there 
is  a  God ;  and  further  he  may  have,  even  out  cft  Christ,  some 
kind  of  bdief  of  those  things  that  are  spoken  ooncoming  God ; 
but  to  repose  on  God  as  his  God  and  his  salvation,  which  is 
indeed  to  believe  in  Him,  this  cannot  be  but  where  Christ  is 
the  medium  through  whi<^  we  look  upon  God ;  for  so  long  as 
we  look  upon  €rod  through  our  own  guiltiness,   we  can  see 
nothing  but  His  wrath,   and  apprehend  Him  as  an  armed 
enemy ;  and  therefore  are  so  far  from  resting  on  Him  as  our 
happiness,  that  the  more  we  view  it,  it  puts  us  upon  the  more 
q)eed  to  fly  from  Him,  and  to  cry  out,  IfTio  can  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings^  and  abide  with  a  consuming  fire  f  But 
our  Saviour,  taking  sin  out  of  the  way,  puts  himself  betwixt  our 
sins  and  God,  and  so  makes  a  wonderful  change  of  our  appre-. 
hension  of  Him.     When  you  look  through  a  red  glass,  the 
whole  heavens  seem  bloody^  but  through  pure  uncoloured  glass, 
you  receive  the  clear  light  that  is  so  refreshing  and  comfortable 
to  behold.     When  sin  unpardoned  is  betwixt,  and  we  look  on 
€rod  through  that,  we  can  perceive  nothing  but  anger  and 
enimtyin  His  countenance;  but  make  Christ  once  the  oi«ft*tmi, 
our  pure  Redeemer,  and  through  him,  as  clear  transparent 
glass,  the  beams  of  God*s  favourable  countenance  shine  in  upon 
the  soul.     The  Father  cannot  look  upon  his  well-beloved  Son, 
but  graciously  and  pleasbgly.     God  looks  on  us  out  of  Christy 
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sees  us  rebels,  and  fit  to  be  oondemned :  we  look  on  God  as 
being  just  and  powerful  to  punish  us;  but  when  Christ  Is  be- 
twixt, God  looks  on  us  in  him  as  justified,  and  we  look  on  Gk)d 
in  him  as  pacified,  and  see  the  smiles  of  His  favourable  counte- 
naiiec.  Take  Christ  out»  aU  la  tonriUe  i  iataipo«e  him,  all  i« 
ftill  of  paacei  therefore  aet  luiiialway«li^twi]Ct»  and  by  him  wn 
shall  believe  in  God. 

The  ynoHBOk  and  ground  «f  betieviiig  ia  God  by  Ctiri8t»  is 
this,  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead^  andgwe  him  glory^ 
vluoh  evidences  the  full  aaticCEusliGaolhia  d«ith)  aadinall  that 
work,  both  in  hia  humiUatieii  iMiid  esaltatian,  standing  in  out 
roam,  we  may  repute  it  hit  aaounu  If  allia  paid  thai  ocwddb^ 
icactad  of  him,  and  thertfore  he  set  fiea  from  death,  then  arci 
we  acquitted,  and  have  notUnf  to  pay.  If  he  waa  Mised  firant 
the  dead,  and  exalted  to  glory,  then  so  ihaU  we  i  He  hath 
taken  poaaasakm  of  that  glory  for  us,  and  we  may  judge  ouiv 
aalteapQeiesKdef  it  already,  baoauseHe,  our  head,  poiiesseCh 
it  And  tfaia,  the  last  words  of  the  verse  confirm  to  ua,  imply- 
ing this  to  be  the  very  purpoae  and  end  for  which  God»  hsving 
given  him  to  death,  raiaed  him  %tp  and  g€a>ehim  glory ;  it 
is  for  this  end,  expressly,  that  aurfmth  amd  k^pe  might  be  in 
God.  The  last  end  is,  that  we  may  have  life  and  gkry  through 
him ;  the  nearer  end,  that  in  the  mean  while,  till  we  attain 
them,  we  may  have  firm  belief  and  hope  of  them,  and  rest  on 
QtoA  as  the  giver  of  them,  and  so  in  part  enjoy  them  belare 
hand,  and  be  upheld  in  our  joy  and  conflicts  by  the  comlbrt  of 
them.  And  as  St.  Stephen  in  his  vision.  Faith  doth,  in  a  spi- 
ritual way,  look  through  aU  the  visiUe  heavens,  and  see  Christ 
at  the  Father's  right  hand,  and  is  comforted  by  that  in  the 
greatest  trooblea,  though  it  were  amidst  a  sbawer  of  stones,  as 
St.  Stephen  was.  The  comfort  is  no  less  than  this,  that  being 
by  fiiith  made  one  with  Christ,  hk  present  glory  wherein  he 
sfttaat  the  Father^s  right  hand,  is  an  assurance  to  us,  that  tt^Aer^ 
heiiws  siaii  he  aho^    Jolm.  ziv*  8^ 
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Ver.  22.  Seeing  je  have  purified  joar  souls  in  obe  jiug  the  truth  through 
the  Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren ;  see  that  ye  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart  ferventi  j. 

Jssus  Ch&ist  is  made  unto  ub  of  God,  vnsdom,  righteous 
nei$,  sanctificationf  and  redempHony  1  Cor.  i.  80.  '  It  is 
n  known  truth,  and  yet  very  needful  to  be  often  represented 
to  us,  that  redemption  and  holiness  are  undivided  companions, 
yea,  that  we  are  redeaned  on  purpose  for  this  end,  that  we 
should  be  holy.  The  pressing  of  this,  we  see,  is  here  the 
Apostle^s  scope ;  and  having  by  that  reason  enforced  it  in  the 
general,  he  now  takes  that  as  concluded  and  confessed,  and  so 
makes  use  of  it  particularly  to  exhort  to  the  exercise  of  that 
main  Christian  grace  of  brotherly  loi>e. 

The  obedi^ice  and  holiness  mentioned  in  the  forgoing 
verses,  comprehend  the  whole  duties  and  frame  of  a  Chris- 
tian life  towards  Grod  and  men :  and,  having  urged  that  in 
the  general,  he  specifies  this  grace  of  mutual  Christian  love, 
as  the  great  evidaice  of  their  sincerity  and  the  truth  of  their 
love  to  Grod ;  for  men  are  subject  to  much  hjrpocrisy  this  way, 
and  deceive  themselves ;  if  they  find  themselves  diligent  in  re- 
ligious exercises,  they  scarcely  once  ask  their  hearts,  how  they 
stand  afiected  this  way,  namely,  in  love  to  their  farethren. 
They  can  come  constantly  to  the  church,  and  pray,  it  may  be, 
at  home  too,  and  yet  cannot  find  in  thdr  hearts  to  forgive  an 
injury. 

As  forgiving  injuries  argues  the  truth  of  piety,  so  it  is  that 
which  makes  all  converse  both  sweet  and  profitable,  and  be- 
sides, it  graces  and  commends  men  in  their  holy  profession,  to 
such  as  are  without  and  strangers  to  it,  yea,  even  to  their 
enemies. 

Therefore  is  it  that  our  Saviour  doth  so  much  recommend 
this  to  his  disciples,  and  they  to  others,  as  we  see  in  all  their 
Epstles.  He  gives  it  them  as  the  very  badge  and  liveiy  by 
which  they  should  be  known  for  his  followers.  By  tkUAaU  all 
men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples^  if  ye  love  one  another. 
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xiii.  36.  And  St.  Paul  is  frequent  in  exhorting  to,  and  extol- 
ling this  grace.  See  Eom.  xii.  10,  and  xiii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  13; 
Gal.  V.  18,  Eph.  iv.  2 ;  and  in  many  other  places.  He  calls 
it  tJte  bond  of  perfectness^  Col.  iii.  14, — that  grace  which 
unites  and  binds  aU  together.  So  doth  our  Apostle  here,  and 
often  in  this  and  the  other  Epistle ;  and  that  beloved  disciple 
St.  John,  who  leaned  on  oiir  Saviour's  breast,  drank  deep  of 
that  spring  of  love  that  was  here,  and  therefore  it  streams  forth 
so  abundantly  in  his  writings :  they  contain  nothing  so  much 
as  this  divine  doctrine  of  love. 

We  have  here,  1.  The  due  qualifications  of  it.  2.  A  Chris- 
tianas obligation  to  it. 

The  qtcaliJicaHom  are  three ;  namely,  sinceritj/f  purity ,  and 
fervency.  The  sincerity  is  expressed  in  the  former  clause  of 
the  verse,  unfeigned  lovCy  and  repeated  again  in  the  latter 
part,  that  it  be  loith  a  pure  hearty  as  the  purity  is  included  in 
fervency. 

1.  Love  must  be  unfeigned.  It  appears  that  this  dissimu- 
lation is  a  disease  that  is  very  incident  in  this  particular.  The 
Apostle  St  Paul  hath  the  same  word.  Bom.  xii.  9^  and  the 
Apostle  St.  John  to  the  same  saise,  1  John  iii.  18.  That  it 
have  that  double  reality  which  is  opposed  to  double-dissembled 
love ;  that  it  be  cordial  and  effectual ;  that  the  professing  of  it 
arise  from  truth  of  affection,  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  be 
seconded  with  action ;  that  both  the  heart  and  the  hand  may 
be  the  seal  of  it  rather  than  the  tongue ;  not  court- holy-water 
and  empty  noise  of  service  and  affection,  that  fears  nothing 
more  than  to  be  put  upon  trial.  Although  thy  brother  with 
whom  thou  conversest,  cannot,  it  may  be,  see  through  thy 
false  appearances.  He  who  commands  this  love  looks  chiefly 
within,  seeks  it  there,  and,  if  He  find  it  not  there,  hates  them 
most  who  most  pretend,  it ;  so  that  the  art  of  dissembling, 
though  never  so  well  studied,  cannot  pass  in  this  King^s  court, 
to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  all  desires  known.  When, 
after  variances,  men  are  brought  to  an  agreement,  they  are 
much  subject  to  this,  rather  to  cover  their  remaining  malices 

Vol.  I.  L 
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with  superficial  rerbal  forgiveness,  than  to  dislodge  theiD)  and 
fyee  the  heart  of  them.  This  is  a  poor  self-deceit  As  the  {ihi«> 
losopher  said  to  him,  who  being  adiamed  that  he  wtA  espied 
\j  him  in  a  ta^rem  in  the  outer  room^  wididrew  hidiself  to  ih^ 
inner,  he  callKl  after  him^  ^^  That  is  not  the  way  out ;  the 
'<  more  you  go  that  way^  you  will  be  the  futdier  within  it  :*" 
so  when  hatreds  are  upon  admonition  not  thrdwn  Mt^  but 
retire  inward  to  hide  themselves,  they  grow  deeper  and  sitf^mgisf 
than  before;  and  those oonstraaned ai<nbIaDces of  reoondyiem«it 
are  but  a  false  healing,  do  but  skin  the  wound  ovef^  alid  there' 
fare  it  usuAtly  breaks  forth  worse  again^ 

How  few  there  are  that  have  truly  maliodess  hearts,  and  find 
this  entire  upright  aflPection  towards  their  teethren  meeting 
them  in  their  whole  conversation,  this  lata  ofhvs  decrply  ioK 
pressed  on  their  hearts^  and  fitom  thence  estpressed  in  their 
Words  and  actions^  and  that  is  unfeigned  love,  as  real  to  their 
brethren  as  to  themselves  ! 

%  It  must  heptire,  from  a  pure  heart.  This  is  not  all  one 
with  the  fbrmer,  as  some  take  it.  It  is  true,  doubleness  ot 
hypocrisy  Is  an  impurity,  and  a  great  one;  but  all  impurity  is 
not  doubleness:  one  may  really  mean  thlit  fiiendahip  and 
affection  he  expresses,  and  yet  it  may  be  most  contrary  to  that 
whidi  is  here  required,  because  intpure ;  such  a  brotherly  love 
as  that  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  brethren  in  iniquity,  as  the  ex- 
pressing them  brethren.  Gen.  xlix.,  is  taken  to  mean.  When 
hearts  are  eemented  together  by  impurity  itsetf*,  by  ungodly 
conversation  and  society  in  sin^  as  in  uneleanness  or  drunken- 
ness, 8fc.y  this  is  a  swinish  fraternity,  a  friendship  wMdi  is 
contracted,  as  it  were,  by  wallowing  in  the  same  mire.  Call  it 
good  fellowship,  or  what  you  will,  all  the  fruit  that  in  the  end 
can  be  expected  out  of  unholy  friendlinees  and  fellowship  in  sin« 
ning  together,  is,  to  be  tormented  together^  and  to  add  each  to 
the  torment  of  another. 

The  mutual  Idve  of  Christians  must  be  pure,  ariong  from 
such  causes  as  are  pure  and  spiritual,  from  the  sense  of  our 
Saviour's  ooittnand  and  of  his  example ;  for  be  himself  joins 
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that  with  k,  A  wtn  9(mma7idment  gwi  I  you^  adth  he,  thai  ai 
J  have  loved  yau,  io  you  alio  hve  one  another ^  John  xiii  84 
Th€j  that  axe  indeed  loven  of  GK>d  are  united^  bj  that  their 
hearts  meet  in  Him,  aa  in  one  centre :  th^j  cannot  bitt  love  ant 
another.  Where  a  godfy  Inan  9e6%  his  Fatheif  e  imag^  he  is 
fareed  to  loVe  it ;  he  krree  &0Be  Hrhom  he  parceiTM  godl]r>  m 
as  to  delight  in  ihem,  beaauie  that  hni^  is  id  thifth  i  iuid 
those  thai  appear  destitute  (tf  it,  he  krres  thefh  so  as  td  Wish 
them  partakers  <tf  that  image.  And  this  is  all  for  Ood  i  he  lores 
amiaum  in  Deo ^  ^  inimieum  propter  Deum  i  that  is,  he  hiVes 
A  friend  in  Ood,  ibid  an  enemy  Ibr  Otod.  And  ^  the  Christ 
tian^s  lore  is  pure  in  its  cause,  so  in  its  effeets  and  ckereise*  His 
society  and  oooYerse  with  any,  tends  mainly  to  this^  that  he 
may  mutually  help  and  be  helped  itt  the  knowledge  ind  lore  nf 
God ;  he  desires  most  tfiat  he  atid  his  bretltfeti  may  jdbltly 
mind  their  journey  heavenwards^  and  further  one  anodier  in 
their  way  io  th6  ftiU  enjoyment  of  Ood.  Afid  this  is  truly  the 
lote  of  a  pure  heart,  vrY&th  both  begins  and  ends  in  Ood. 

di  We  must  hvefertenityy  not  after  a  cold  iiidifl^erent  flMt* 
iier.  Let  th«  love  cf  yout  bretltfen  be  as  a  fire  within  you^ 
consuming  that  selfleliness  which  is  so  contrary  to  ity  and  is  so 
natural  io  men ;  let  it  set  youf  thou^ts  on  work  to  Study  hdw 
to  do  othets  good ;  let  your  lore  be  an  active  knra^  iiitenii 
withm  you,  and  extending  itself  in  doing  good  to  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  your  brethren  as  they  need,  and  you  are  aUe  i  AlnM 
re,  alivm  consiliOf  alium  Gratia:  (Seneca  de  benefidu^  lib.  u 
c.  S.)  One  by  money,  another  by  counsel,  another  by  kindnessi 

It  is  self*love  that  contracts  the  hearty  and  shuts  out  all  other 
love^  both  of  Ood  and  man,  save  only  so  far  atf  dur  owU  ihte« 
rest  carries,  and  that  is  still  sdfJove :  but  the  love  of  Gkd 
dilates  the  heart,  purifies  kite,  and  extends  it  to  all  men^  but 
after  a  special  manner  directs  it  io  those  Who  are  more  pecu- 
liarly beloved  of  him,  and  that  is  here  the  partkmlar  kiv« 
requii^. 

LoDe  of  the  brethrdn.]  In  this  is  hnpll^  our  obHgfttkitl 
after  a  spedftl  manner  io  love  those  of  the  hoiMhold  of  f^itk^ 
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because  they  are  our  brethren.  This  includes  not  only,  as 
Abraham  saith,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  strife^  ((xen.  xiii.  8,) 
but  it  binds  most  strongly  to  this  sincere,  and  pure,  andfervoit 
love;  and  therefore  the  Apostle  m  the  next  verse,  tep^aXs 
expressly  the  doctrine  of  the  mysterious  new  fairdi,  and  ex- 
plains it  more  fully,  which  he  had  mentioned  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Epistle,  and  again  referred  to,  i;.  14, 17. 

There  is  in  this  fervent  love,  sympathy  with  the  griefs  of  our 
brethren,  desire  and  endeavour  to  help  them,  bearing  their 
infirmities,  and  recovering  them  too,  if  it  may  be ;  raising  them 
when  they  &11,  admonishing  and  reproving  them  as  is  needful, 
sometimes  sharply,  and  yet  still  in  love ;  rejoicing  in  their  good, 
in  their  gifts  and  graces,  so  far  from  envying  them,  that  we  be 
glad  as  if  the^  were  our  own.  There  is  the  same  blood  running 
in  their  veins :  you  have  the  same  Father,  and  the  same  Spirit 
within  you,  and  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  that  glorious 
fraternity.  The  firstJforn  among  many  brethreny  Rom.  viii.  89; 
of  whom  the  Apostle  saith,  that  He  hath  re-coUected  into  one^ 
all  things  in  Heaven  and  in  earthy  Eph.  i.  10.  The  word  is, 
gathered  them  into  one  head ;  and  so  suits  very  fitly  to  ex- 
press our  union  in  him.  In  whom,  says  he  in  the  same  Epistle, 
Eph.  iv.  16,  the  whole  body  is  fitly  compacted  together ;  and 
he  adds  that  which  agrees  to  our  purpose,  that  this  body  grows 
up  and  edifies  itself  in  love.  All  the  members  receive  spirits 
from  the  same  head,  and  are  useful  and  serviceable  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  to  the  whole  body.  Thus,  these  brethren,  receiving 
of  the  same  spirit  from  their  head,  Christ,  are  moA  strongly 
bent  to  the  good  of  one  another.  If  there  be  but  a  thorn  in  the 
foot,  the  back  boweth,  the  head  stoops  down,  the  eyes  look,  the 
hands  reach  to  it,  and  endeavour  its  help  and  ease:  in  a  word, 
all  the  members  partake  of  the  good  and  evil,  one  of  another. 
Now,  by  how  much  this  body  is  more  spiritual  and  lively,  so 
much  the  stronger  must  the  union  and  love  of  the  parts  of  it 
be  each  to  every  other.  You  are  brethren  by  the  same  new 
birth,  and  bom  to  the  same  inheritance,  and  such  an  one  as 
shall  not  be  an  apple  of  strife  amongst  you,  to  b^get  debates 
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and  contentions :  no,  it  is  enough  for  all,  «nd  none  shall  pre- 
judge another,  but  you  shall  have  joy  in  the  happiness  one  of 
another;  seeing  you  shall  then  be  perfect  in  love ;  allharmony, 
no  difference  in  judgment  or  in  affection,  all  your  harps  tuned 
to  the  same  new  song,  which  you  shall  sing  for  ever.  Let'  that 
love  begin  here,  which  shall  never  end. 

And  this  same  union,  I  conceive,  is  likewise  expressed  in  the 
first  words  of  the  verse.  Seeing  you  are  partakers  of  that 
work  of  sanctification  by  the  same  word,  and  the  same  Spirit 
that  works  it  in  all  the  faithful,  and  are  by  that  called  and 
incorporated  into  that  fraternity,  therefore  live  in  it  and  Uke  it. 
You  are  purified  to  it ;  therefore  love  one  another  iafter  that 
same  manner  purely.  Let  the  profane  world  scoff  at  that  name 
of  brethren  ;  you  will  not  be  so  fooUsh  as  to  be  scorned  out  of 
it,  being  so  honourable  and  happy  ;  and  the  day  is  at  hand 
wherein  those  that  scoff  you,  would  give  much  more  than  all 
that  the  best  of  them  ever  possessed  in  the  world,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  your  number. 

Seeing  you  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth 
through  the  Spirit.]  Here  is,  1.  The  chief  seat,  or  subject  of 
the  work  of  sanctification,  the  soul.  S.  The  subordinate  means, 
truth.  8.  The  nature  of  it,  obeying  of  truth.  4.  The  chief 
worker  of  it,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

For  the  first,  the  chief  seat  of  sanctification,  the  soul:  it  is 
no  doubt  a  work  that  goes  through  the  whole  man,  renews  and 
purifies  all.  Heb.  x.  22.  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  But  because  it  puri- 
fies the  soul,  therefore  it  is  that  it  does  purify  all.  There  im- 
purity begins,  Matth.  xv.  18 ;  not  only  evil  thoughts,  but  all 
evil  actions  come  forth  from  the  heart,  which  is  there  all  one 
with  the  soul;  and  therefore  this  purifying  begms  there, 
makes  the  tree  good  that  the  fruit  may  be  good.  It  is  not  so 
much  external  performances  that  make  the  difference  between 
men,  as  their  inward  temper.  We  meet  herein  the  same  phice^ 
and  all  partake  of  the  same  word  and  prayer ;  but  how  wide  a 
difference  is  there,  in  God^s  eye,  betwixt  an  unwashed  profinie 
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ketrt  {o  t&e  same  cKetoise,  and  a  soul  jiurififidia  aome  measura 
in  obejfifig  the  truths  and  dcaiiDua  to  b^  further  purified  by 
further  obeying  it ! 

Saoowiiyy  That  which  la  the  subordinate  means  of  this 
purity,  is,  T3ie.  Ihtthj  or  the  word  of  God*  It  is  truth,  pufe 
in  itself,  and  it  begets  truth  and  purity  in  the  heart,  by  teadi- 
ing  it  ocHioerning  the  holy  and  pure  nature  of  God,  shewing  it 
and  his  holy  will,  which  is  to  us  the  rule  of  purity ;  and  by 
representing  Jesus  Christ  unto  uses  the  fountain  of  our  purity 
and  rmiovEtion,  from  whose  liihiess  we  may  r^^^^  giraoe  for 
grace.    John  i<  16. 

Thirdly i  The  nature  of  this  wcnrk,  that  wherein  the  veiy 
being  of  this  purifying  consists,  is,  ^A^  receivings  or  obeying 
of  this  truth.  So  CM.  iii.  1,  where  it  is  put  for  right  believing. 
The  chief  point  of  obedience  is  belieringt  the  proper  obe- 
dienaa  to  truth,  is,  to  give  credit  to  it;  and  thb  divine  bdief 
doth  neoessariiy  bring  the  whcde  soul  into  obedienoe  and  co^ 
formity  to  that  pure  truth  which  is  in  the  word;  and  so  the 
very  purifying  and  renewing  of  the  soul,  is  this  obedience  of 
faith,  as  unbelief  is  its  diief  impurity  and  disobedience ;  there- 
fore, Acts  Kv.  0,  Faith  is  said  to  purify  the  heart. 

Fourthly^  The  chief  worker  of  this  sanctification,  is,  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.  They  are  said  ho-e  to  purify  themselves^ 
for  it  ia  certain  and  undeniable,  that  the  soul  itself  doth  act  in 
believing  or  obeying  the  truth ;  but  not  of  itself,  it  is  not  the 
first  principle  of  motion.  Th^  purify  thdr  souls,  but  it  is  by 
the  Spirit.  They  do  it  by  His  enlivening  power,  and  a  puri- 
fying virtue  received  from  Him.  Faith,  or  obeying  the  truth, 
works  this  purity,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  works  that  faith :  as  in 
the  fore-cited  place,  God  is  said  to  purify  their  hearts  by  faiths 
ver.  8.  He  doth  that  by  giving  diem  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
truth  is  pure,  and  purifying,  yet  can  it  not  of  itself  purify  the 
aoul,.but  by  the  obeying  or  believing  of  it ;  and  the  soul  can* 
not  obey  or  belieive  hut  by  the  Spirit  which  works  in  it  that 
faith,  aiid  by  that  foith  purifies  it,  and  wcNrks  love  in  it.    The 
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impurity  and  earthUness  of  m&a^u  miiids)  is  the  great  cause  itf 
disunion  and  disaaffeetion  amongst  them,  and  of  all  their  strifes. 
James  iv.  1. 

This  Spirit  b  that  fire  whish  refines  and  purifies  the  soul 
from  the  dross  of  earthly  desires  that  possess  it,  and  which  sub- 
limates it  to  the  love  ci  €rod,  and  of  his  Sain^,  because  they 
are  his  and  are  purified  by  the  same  SjMrit.  It  is  the  property 
of  fire,  to  draw  together  things  of  the  same  kind :  the  outward 
fire  of  enmities  and  persecution  that  are  kindled  against  the 
godly  by  the  world,  doth  somewhat,  and,  if  it  were  more  con* 
cddered  by  d&em,  would  do  more,  in  this  knitdng  their  hearts 
ckser  one  to  another ;  but  it  is  this  inward  pure  and  purifying 
fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  doth  most  powwftilly  unite  them. 

The  true  reason  why  there  is  so  little  truth  of  this  Christian 
mutual  love  amongst  those  that  are  called  Christians,  is,  be^. 
cause  there  is  so  little  of  this  purifying  obedience  to  the  truth 
whence  it  flows.  Faith  unfeigned  would  beget  this  love  ua- 
feigned.  Men  may  exhort  to  them  both,  but  they  require  the 
hand  of  God  to  work  them  in  the  heart. 

Vsr*  23.  Being  borq  sfiffdi),  not  of  corruptible  seed :  but  of  incorruptibkf 
bj  the  word  of  Qod,  which  Hveth  and  abideth  fur  ever. 

Tms  two  things  which  make  up  the  Apoatle's  ^yiiortatipni  «r? 
the  y^  »um  of  a  (%ristian's  duty  {  to  walk  as  obedirat  chil- 
dren towards  God^  and  aa  loving  brethren  one  towards  another ; 
and  that  it  may  yet  have  the  deeper  impreasion,  be  hem  repre« 
sents  to  them  anew  that  new  birth  he  mentioned  befiire,  by 
which  they  are  the  children  of  Crod,  and  so  brethren. 

We  abaU  first  qNsak  of  this  Begeneration  (  and  then  of  the 
geed«  Utf  Of  the  regeneration  itwdf.  Thia  is  the  g^eal  dig- 
nity of  believers,  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Ood,  Jcim  i.  18; 
as  it  is  the  gneat  aividenee  of  the  kym  of  Ood,  that  He  hath 
bestowed  this  dignity  on  them.  1  John  iiL  1^  For  they  are 
no  way  needful  to  Himt  Hebadfrom  eternity  a  Son  perfectly 
like  Himself,  the  character  of  HU  person^  Heb.  i.  S,  and  one 
Spirit  proceeding  baax  both ;  and  there  is  no  creptton,  neidier 
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the  first  nor  the  second,  can  add  any  thing  to  Those  and  Their 
happiness.  It  is  most  true  of  that  Blessed  Trinity,  Satis 
amplum  alter  alteri  theatrum  sumus.  But  the  gracious  pur- 
pose of  God  to  impart  His  goodness,  appears  in  this,  that  He 
hath  made  himself  such  a  multitude  of  sons,  not  only  angels 
that  are  so  called,  but  man,  a  little  lower  than  they  in  nature, 
yet  dignified  with  this  name  in  his  creation :  Luke  iii.  88, 
Which  was  the  Son  of  Adarrif  which  was  the  Son  of  God. 
He  had  not  only  the  impression  of  Godis  footsteps,  (as  they 
speak)  which  all  the  creatures  have,  but  of  His  image.  And 
most  of  all  in  this,  is  His  rich  grace  magnified,  that  sin  having 
defaced  that  image,  and  so  degraded  man  from  his  honour,  and 
divested  him  of  that  title  of  sonship,  and  stamped  our  polluted 
nature  with  the  marks  of  vileness  and  bondage,  yea,  with  the 
very  image  of  Satan,  rebellion  and  enmity  against  God;  that 
out  of  mankind  thus  ruined  and  degenerated,  God  should  raise 
to  himself  a  new  race  and  generation  of  sons.     . 

For  this  design  was  the  Word  made  fleshy  John  i.  12,  the 
Son  made  man,  to  make  men  the  sons  of  Grod.  And  it  is  by 
him  alone  we  are  restored  to  this;  they  who  receive  him, 
receive  with  him,  and  in  him,  this  privilege,  v,  12.  And 
therefore  it  is  a  sonship  by  adoption,  and  is  so  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  difference  from  his  eternal  and' ineffable  generatu>n, 
who  is,  and  was,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  Yet,  that  we 
may  know  that  this  Divine  adoption  is  not  a  mere  outward  re- 
lative name,  as  that  of  men,  the  sonship  of  the  Saints  is  here, 
and  often  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  expressed  by  new  generation^ 
and  new  birth.  They  are  begotten  of  God.  John  i.  18, 
1  John  ii.  29.  A  new  being,  a  spiritual  life,  is  communicated 
to  them ;  they  have  in  them  of  their  Father^s  Spirit ;  and  this 
is  dmved  to  them  through  Christ,  and  therefore  called  his 
Spirit.  GaL  iv.  6.  They  are  not  only  accounted  of  the  family 
of  Grod  by  adoption,  but  by  this  new  birth  they  are  indeed  his 
children,  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  our  Apostle  ex* 
presseth  it. 

Now  though  it  be  easy  to  speak  and  hear  the  words  of  this 
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doctrine,  yet  the  truth  itself  that  is  in  it,  is  so  high  and  mys« 
terious,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible,  without  a  portion  of 
this  new  nature  to  conceive  of  it.  Corrupt  natiue  cannot  un- 
derstand it  What  wonder  that  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  the 
subtilest  schools,  of  philosophers,  when  a  very  doctor  in  Isr<tel 
mistook  it  grossly  ?  John  iii.  10.  It  is  indeed  a  great  mys- 
tery,  and  he  that  was  the  sublimest  of  all  the  Evangdists,  and 
therefore  called  the  divine,  the  soaring  eagle,  (as  they  compare 
him,)  he  is  more  abundant  in  this  subject  than  the  rest. 

And  the  most  profitable  way  of  considering  this  regeneration 
and  sonship,  is  certainly  to  follow  the  light  of  those  holy  writ- 
ings, and  not  to  jangle  in  disputes  about  the  order  and  manner 
of  it,  of  whidi  though  somewhat  may  be  profitably  said,  and 
safely,  namely,  so  much  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  yet  much  that 
is  spoken  of  it,  and  debated  by  many,  is  but  an  useless  expense 
of  time  and  pains.  What  those  previous  dispositions  are,  and 
how  far  they  go,  and  where  is  the  mark  or  point  of  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  infusion  of  spiritual  life,  I  conceive  pot 
so  easily  determinable. 

If  naturalists  and  physicians  cannot  agree  upon  the  order  of 
formation  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  in  the. womb,  how 
much  less  can  we  be  peremptory  in  the  other !  If  there  be  so 
many  wonders  (as  indeed  there  be)  in  the  natural. structure 
and  frame  of  man,  how  much  richer  in  wonders  must .  this 
Divine  and  supernatural  generation  be !  See  .how  David 
speaks  of  the  former.  Psal.  xiv.  15.  Things  spiritual  being 
more  refined  than  material  things,  their  workmanship  must  be 
far  more  wonderful  and  curious.  But  then,  it  must  be  viewed 
with  a  spiritual  eye.  There  is  an  unspeakable .  lustre  and 
beauty  of  the  new  creature,  by  the  mixture  of  all  Divine 
graces,  each  setting  off  anothar,  as  so  many  rich  several  colours 
in  embroidery ;  but  who  can  trace  that  Invisible  Hand  that 
works  it,  so  as  to  determine  of  the  order,  and  to  say  which,  was 
first,  which  second,  and  so  on ;  whether  &ith,  or  repentance, 
and  all  graces,  SfC,  ?    This  is  certain,  that  these  and  all  graces 
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do  insepmbly  xo$ke  up  the  samis  w<^»  and  are  all  in  the  new 
fonnation  of  ev&ty  wu\  thM  is  bom  again. 

If  die  waya  ei  God's  universal  providenoa  be  aatiiaeabk^ 
then,  most  of  all*  the  workings  of  His  grace  are  conductad  in 
a  secret  unparoeiyable  way  in  this  new  birth.  He  gives  this 
sjpintttal  beuig  as  the  dew»  which  is  silently  and  inseasibly 
fimnad»  and  this  gsneration  of  the  Sons  of  God  is  oompared  to 
it  by  the  Padnustt  Fsal.  ex.  8:  they  have  tliis  original  from 
Heaven  as  the  dew.  Except  a  man  be  bom  from  abaoe^  he 
eannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  ofOod.  John  iii.  8.  And  it 
is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  as  He  himself 
speaks  of  die  dew  to  Job,  Job  xxxviii.  ft/B,  Hath  the  rain  a 
father,  or  who  hath  begotten  the  dropM  of  the  detv  f  The 
sharpest  wits  ajw  to  seek  in  the  knowledge  and  discovery  of  it, 
as  Job  speaketh  of  a  way  that  no  &wl  knoweth,  and  which  the 
vulture*s  eye  hath  not  seen.    Gh.  xxviii.  ver.  7- 

To  contast  mudi,  how  in  this  r^^eraidon  He  works  upon 
the  will,  and  renews  it,  is  to  little  purpose,  ]»ovided  this  be 
granted,  that  it  is  in  His  power  to  regenerate  and  reneif  a  nun 
at  his  pleasunac  and  how  is  it  posiibls  pot  to  grant  this,  unless 
we  will  run  into  that  error,  to  think  dut  God  hath  made  a 
creature  too  hard  fbr  himself  to  rule,  at  hath  willingly  ex* 
empted  it  ?  And  shall  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  especially 
this  work,  wherein  most  of  all  others  He  glories,  fail  in  His 
hand,  and  remain  imperfect?  Shall  there  be  any  abortive 
births  whereof  God  is  the  Fadier  ?  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth, 
and  not  cauee  to  bring  forth  f  Isa.  Ixvi.  9*  No  i  no  sinner 
so  dead,  but  diere  is  virtue  in  His  hand  to  revive  out  of  the 
very  stones.  Though  the  most  impenitent  hearts  are  as  stones 
within  them,  yet  He  can  make  of  them  ehildren  to  Abrahmn. 
Luke  iii«  8.  He  can  dig  out  the  heart  of  etone,  and  put  a, 
heart  of  fle$h  in  its  place,  ILvdin*  xxvi.  M;  otherwise.  He 
would  not  have  made  audi  a  prcydse.  Not  of  fleih,  nor  of 
the  mil  of  man,  bu$  of  Qod.  Jofai  i.  18.  If  His  soveidgn 
will  is  not  a  sufficient  principle  of  diis  regeneralioR,  why  then 
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says  the  Apostle  St.  James,  Of  hU  own  wiU  begat  he  tut 
And  he  adds  the  subordinate  cause,  By  the  word  of  truths 
James  i.  18,  which  is  here  eaUed  the  immortal  seed  of  this 
new  birth.  * 

Therefore  It  is  that  the  Lord  hath  appdnted  the  oontiiiuanoe 
€i  the  ministry  of  this  word,  to  the  end  that  hie  church  nay 
be  still  froitftil,  bringing  fbrth  sons  unto  him ;  that  the  assem*- 
blies  of  his  people  may  be  hke^cA^  of$heep  eoming  up  Jrom 
the  waskingy  none  barren  amongst  them.    Cant,  iv.  S. 

Thouj^  the  ministers  of  this  word,  by  reason  of  their  em- 
ployment in  dispensuig  it,  have,  by  the  Scriptures,  the  relation  of 
parents  imparted  to  them,  (which  is  an  exceeding  great  dignity 
for  them,  as  they  are  called  co-workers  with  God ;  and  the 
same  Apostle  that  writes  so,  calls  the  Oalatians  his  little  ohiL 
dren  of  whom  he  travailed  in  birth  again  till  Ohrist  were 
formed  in  them  ;  and  the  ministers  of  God  have  often  very 
much  pain  in  this  travail ;)  yet,  the  privilege  of  the  Father  of 
Spirits  remains  untouched,  which  is,  e£Fectually  to  beget  again 
those  same  spirits  which  he  creates,  and  to  make  that  seed  of 
the  word  fruitftil  in  the  way  and  at  the  season  that  it  may 
please  Him.  The  preacher  of  the  word,  be  he  never  so  power* 
ful,  can  cast  this  seed  only  into  the  ear ;  his  hand  reaches  no 
further ;  and  the  hearer,  by  his  attention,  may  convey  it  into 
his  head ;  but  It  is  the  supreme  Father  and  Teacher  above, 
who  carries  it  into  the  heart,  the  only  soil  wherein  it  proves 
Kvely  and  fruitful.  One  man  cannot  reach  the  heart  of  ano*- 
ther ;  how  should  he  then  renew  its  fruitfulness  f  If  natural 
births  have  been  always  acknowledged  to  bekmgto  God^s  prsr 
rogative,  (Psal.  cxicvii.  8.  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of 
the  Lordy  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward ;  and  so 
Jacob  answered  wisely  to  his  wife^s  fooUdi  passion,  Gen.  xxx.  8, 
Am  I  in  God's  stead  f)  how  mudi  more  is  this  new  birth 
wholly  dependent  on  His  hand  ! 

But  though  this  word  cannot  beget  without  Him,  yvt  it  is 
by  this  word  that  He  begets,  and  evdinarily  not  without  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  substantial  Eternal  Word  is  to  us  (as  Ve  said) 
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the  spring  of  this  new  birth  and  life,  the  head  from  whom  the 
spirits  of  this  supernatural  life  flow ;  but  tliat  by  the  word 
here,  is  meant  the  Gospel,  the  Apostle  puts  out  of  doubt,  verse 
the  last.  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached 
unto  you.     Therefore  thus  is  this  word  really  the  seed  of  this 
new  birth,  because  it  contains  and  declares  that  Other  Word^ 
the  Son  of  God  as  our  life.     The  word  is  spoken  m  common, 
and  so  is  the  same  to  all  hearers;  but  then,  all  hearts  being 
naturally  shut  against  it,  God  doth  by  his  own  hand  open  some 
to  receive  it,  and  mixes  it  with  faith ;  and  those  it  renews, 
and  restoreth  in  them  the  image  of  God,  draws  the  traces  of  it 
anew,  and  makes  them  the  Sons  of  God.     My  doctrine  shall 
drop  as  the  deWy  says  Moses.     Deut.  xxxii.  2.     The  ward,  as 
a  heavenly  dew,  not  falling  beside,  but  dropped  into  the  heart 
by  the  hmd  of  God'^s  own  Spirit,  makes  it  all  become  spiritual 
and  heavenly,  and  turns  it  into  one  of  those  drops  of  dew  that 
the  childroi  of  God  are  compared  to,  Psal.  ex.  3.      Thou  hast 
the  dew  of  thy  youth. 

The  natural  estate  of  the  soul,  is  darkness,  and  the  word  as 
a  Divine  light  shining  into  it,  transforms  the  soul  into  its  own 
nature;  so  that  as  the  word  is  called  light,  so  is  the  soul  that  is 
renewed  by  it.  Ye  were  darkness^  but  now  are  ye,  not  only 
enlightened,  but  light  in  the  Lard  Eph.  v.  8.  All  the  evils 
of  the  natural  mind  are  often  comprised  under  the  name  of 
darkness  and  error,  and  therefore  is  the  whole  work  of  eonver. 
flion  likewise  signified  by  light  and  truth :  He  begat  us  by  ^ 
word  oftruthy  Jam.  i.  18.  So  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  alluding  to  the 
first  Fiat  LuXy  or  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  creation.  The 
word  brought  within  the  soul  by  the  Spirit,  lets  it  see  its  own 
necessity  and  Christ^s  sufficiency,  convinceth  it  thoroughly, 
and  causeth  it  to  cast  over  itself  upon  him  for  life ;  and  this  is 
the  very  begetting  of  it  again  to  eternal  life. 

So  that  this  efficacy  of  the  word  to  prove  successful  seed, 
doth  not  hang  upon  the  different  abilities  of  the  preachov, 
their  having  more  or  less  rhetoric  or  learning.  It  is  true,  elo- 
quence hath  a  great  advantage  in  dvil  and  moral  things  to 
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persuade,  and  to  draw  the  hearers  by  the  ears,  ahnoBt  which 
way  it  will ;  but  in  this  spiritual  work,  to  revive  a  soul,  to 
beget  it  anew,  the  influence  of  Heaven  is  the  main  thing  re- 
quisite.    There  is  no  way  so  conunon  and  plain,  (being  war« 
rant^  by  Grod  in  the  delivery  of  saving  truth,)  but  the  Spirit 
of  .God  can  revive  the  soul  by  it ;  and  the  most  skilful  aud 
authoritative  way,  yea,  bemg  withal  very  spiritual,  yet  may 
effect  nothing,  because  left  alone  to  itself.     One  word  of  holy 
Scripture,  or  of  truth  conformable  to  it,  may  be  the  principle 
of  regenaatipn,  to  him  that  hath  heard  multitudes  of  excel- 
lent sermons,  and  hath  often  read  the  whole  Bible,  and  hath 
still  continued  unchanged.     If  the  Spirit  of  God  preach  that 
one  or  any  such  word  to  the  soul.  God  so  loved  the  worlds  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son^  that  whosoever  shotdd  believe 
in  him  should  not  perish^  but  have  everlasting  life,  John 
iii.  15,  it  will  be  cast  down  with  the  fear  of  perishing,  and 
driven  out  of  itself  by  that,  and  raised  up  and  drawn  to  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  hope  of  everlasting  life ;  it  will  believe  on  him 
that  it  may  have  life,  and  be  inflamed  with  the  love  of  God, 
and  give  itself  to  Him  who  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  His 
only  begotten  Son  to  purchase  for  us  that  everlasting  life. 
Thus  may  that  word  prove  this  immortal  seed,  which,  though 
very  often  read  and  heard  before,  was  but  a  dead  letter.     A 
drop  of  those  liquors  which  are  called  spirits,  operates  more 
than  large  draughts  of  other  waters :  one  word  spoken  by  the 
Lord  to  the  heart,  is  all  spirit,  and  doth  that  which  whole 
streams  of  man'^s  eloquence  could  never  effect. 

In  hearing  of  the  word,  men  look  usually  too  much  upon 
men,  and  forget  from  what  spring  the  word  hath  its  power ; 
they  observe  too  narrowly  the  different  hand  of  the  sowers, 
and  too  little  depend  on  His  hand,  who  is  great  Lord  of 
both  seed-time  and  harvest.  Be  it  sown  by  a  weak  hand,  or 
a  stronger,  the  immortal  seed  is  still  the  same ;  yea,  suppose 
the  worst,  that  it  be  a  foul  hand  that  sows  it,  that  the  preacher 
himself  be  not  so  sanctified  and  of  so  edifying  a  life  as  you 
would  wish,  yet,  the  seed  itself,  being  good,  contracts  no  de- 
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fllement,  and  may  be  effectual  to  r^eneration  in  tome^  ahd  to 
the  strengthening  of  others ;  although  he  that  \b  not  renewed 
by  it  himself,  cannot  have  mudi  hope  of  mioeess^  nor  rea^ 
much  comfiirt  by  it,  and  usually  doth  1M  sedc  ttoif  regs^  it 
much ;  but  all  instruments  are  aMke  in  an  Almighty  lUnd. 

Hende  kam,  1.  That  true  oonTerslm  is  Hoi  ao  sUght  i 
work  as  we  commonly  account  it  It  is  not  thd  mitward 
dbailge  of  some  bad  customfe,  which  gaitid  the  nam^  of  a  re* 
fionned  man,  in  the  ordiilary  dialect ;  it  i«  a  new  hhth  mA 
fadng,  and  elsewhete  called  a  MW  creation.  Though  it  be 
but  a  change  in  qualities,  yet  it  is  such  a  one,  and  the  quali- 
ties are  so  far  different,  that  it  bears  the  name  of  the  iiitm  sub- 
stantial productions :  from  ehildren  of  disobedience^  and  that 
which  is  linked  with  it,  hei/TB  of  wath^  td  be  sons  of  God  and 
heiri  of  glory  !  They  hate  a  new  spirit  giten  them,  a  free, 
princely,  noble  spirit,  as  the  word  is,  Psal.  U.  10,  and  this 
spirit  adts  in  their  life  and  actions* 

fi.  Oonsidar  tins  dignity,  and  be  kindled  witii  an  taibltkm 
Worthy  of  it.  How  doth  a  Christian  pity  that  poot  taility 
which  men  make  so  much  noise  about,  of  their  kindred  and 
extraction  1  This  is  worth  glorying  in  indeed,  to  be  of  the 
highest  bkiod-royal,  sons  of  the  King  of  kings  by  this  new 
birth,  and  in  the  nearest  relatkm  to  Him!  This  adds  matchless 
honour  to  that  birth  which  is  so  honourable  ill  the  esteem  ^ 
the  world. 

But  we  all  pretchd  to  be  of  ihis  number.  Would  we  not 
study  to  cozen  ourselves,  the  discovery  Whether  we  are,  or  not, 
would  not  be  so  hard. 

In  many,  their  false  confidence  is  too  evident ;  thcte  is  no 
iqppearance  in  them  of  the  Spirit  of  Ocd,  not  a  footstep  like 
His  leading,  nor  any  trace  of  that  eharaoter,  Rom.  vUi.  14: 
As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood^  ihey  ore  the  ekiU 
dren  of  God;  not  a  lineament  of  God^s  visage,  its  their  Fittfief. 
If  ye  know  that  He  is  righteous,  (says  St.  John,  di.  ii.  vrt*.  89,) 
ye  know  then  that  every  one  that  doth  righteousness  is  bom  of 
Him.    And  so^  on  the  other  hand,  how  contrary  to  the  most 
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holy  God*  tiie  lover  and  fountldn  of  holing  are  they  Who 
swiniahly  loVe  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  imholiheas !  Is  swear'^ 
ing  and  cuniDg  the  albwat  at  the  fegeiieMle^  the  childrto  of 
Qod?  No  I  it  is  the  language  of  belli  Do  ehiUreii  delight  t6 
indignify  aAd  dishonour  their  firther^t  iiatiie  f  No ;  earthly- 
Hundedbeia  Is  a  ooimtenign.  Shall  the  Idng^a  ehildroi^  theif 
that%fi^^  brought  up  in  00athi  (as  Jeremiab  lamenu)  enu 
brace  the  dunghUl?  Lam«  iv.  8.  Princes^  hy  their  high  binh 
and  educntian,  have  luuaUy  theh-  hearU  filled  with  h^  hightf 
thoughts  than  mean  psrsons :  the  ehUdrea  ot  the  pooi'fest  sort 
hebg  puiehed  that  way,  their  greatest  thoughts,  as  they  grow 
up,  are,  ordinitrily,  how  ihey  shall  shift  to  Bve,  how  they  shaD 
get  bread;  but  prinoes  think  either  of  the  dotiqueftt  or  gotertt-ir 
iiig  of  Ungdoms^  Are  you  not  bom  to  a  belter  inheritance, 
if  indeed  you  are  born  agBon  :  why  theti  do  you  vilify  youi*^ 
selves?  Why  are  you  not  more  in  prayer?  There  are  no 
dumb  children  amotig  those  that  are  bom  of  God ;  they  have 
all  that  Spirit  of  prayer  by  which  they  not  only  speak,  but 
cn/f  Abba  Father. 

ftdly.  We  oonietoeonBider  the  seed  of  this  regeneration,  the 
word  of  God.  The  most  part  of  us  esteem  the  preaching  of 
the  wotti,  as  a  transient  discourse  that  ftttlUfled  us  for  an  hour. 
We  look  for  no  more,  and  therefore  we  find  ho  more.  We  re^ 
odve  it  not  as  the  immortal  seed  of  our  regeneration,  as  the 
ingfafted  ward  thai  is  able  to  sate  our  souls.  Jam.  i.  CI. 
Oh !  learn  to  reverence  this  holy  and  happy  ordinance  of  Ood, 
this  word  of  Hfe,  and  know,  that  they  who  are  not  regenerated, 
and  so  saved  by  it,  shall  be  judged  by  It. 

Not  of  corruptible  seed.]  It  is  a  main  ittiuse  at  the  unsuit- 
able and  unworthy  bdiaviour  of  Christians^  (those  that  profess 
themselves  such,)  that  a  great  part  of  them  either  do  not  know, 
or  at  least  do  not  seriously  and  fk«quelitly  consider,  what  is 
indeed  the  estate  and  quality  of  Christiatis,  how  excellent  and 
of  what  descent  thefar  new  nature is)  thel-efbre  they  are  often 
to  be  reminded  of  tbid.  Our  Apostle  here  doth  so,  and  by  it 
binds  on  aU  his  exhortations« 
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Of  this  new  being  we  have  here  these  two  things  specified : 
1.  Its  high  original  from  God,  Begotten  again  of  His  word: 
%  That  which  so  much  commends  good  things,  its  duration. 
And  this  follows  fix>m  the  other ;  for  if  the  princ^k  of  this 
be  incorruptible,  itself  must  be  so  too.  The  word  of  Gkxi  is 
not  only  a  living  and  ever  abiding  word  in  itself,  but  likewise 
in  reference  to  this  new  birth  and  spiritual  life  of  a  Christian  ; 
and  in  this  sense  that  which  is  here  spoken  of  it,  is  intended : 
it  is  therefore  called,  not  only  an  abiding  word  but  incorrupt 
tible  seed,  which  expressly  relates  to  regeneration.  And  be- 
cause  we  are  most  sensible  of  the  good  and  evil  of  things  by 
comparison,  the  everlastingness  of  the  word  and  of  that  spiri- 
tual life  which  it  begets,  is  set  off  by  the  frailty  and  shortness 
of  natural  life,  and  of  aU  the  good  that  concerns  it.  This  the 
Apostle  expresseth  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  in  the  next  verse. 

Yer.  24.  For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  g-Iory  of  man  as  the  flower  of 
gprass :  the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

In  expressing  the  vanity  and  frailty*  of  the  natural  life  of 
man,. it  agrees  very  well  with  the  subject  to  call  him  JlesAj 
giving  to  the  whcde  man  the  name  of  his  corruptible  part, 
both  to  make  the  wretched  and  perishing  condition  of  this  life 
more  sensible,  and  man  the  more  humble  by  it :  for  though  by 
providing  all  for  the  flesh,  and  bestowing  his  whole  time  in  the 
endeavours  which  are  of  the  fleshes  concemmait,  he  remembers 
it  too  much,  and  f<»rgets  his  spiritual  and  immortal  part ;  yet, 
in  that  over-«ager  care  for  the  flesh,  he  seems,  in  some  sense, 
to  forget  that  he  is  flesh,  or,  at  least,  that  flesh  is  perishing 
because  flesh ;  extending  his  desires  and  projects  so  £eu:  for  the 
flesh,  as  if  it  were  immortal,  and  should  always  abide  to  enjoy 
and  use  these  things.  As  the  j^osopher  said  of  his  country- 
men, upbraiding  at  once  their  surfeitings  and  excess  in  feasting, 
and  their  sumptuousness  in  building,  ^<  That  they  ate  as  if 
they  meant  to  die  to-morrow,  and  yet  built  as  if  they  were 
never  to  die  f  ^  thus,  in  men^s  immoderiite  pursuits  of  earth, 
they  seem  both  to  forget  they  are  any  thing  else  beside  flesh, 
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aad,  in  this  seoae  too,  to  forget  that  they  are  flesh,  th  at  is 
mcHrtal  and  periahuig;  they  rightly  lemember  ndther  thein 
inunortality  nor  their  mortality.  If  we  consider  what  it  is  to 
be  flesh,  the  naming  of  that  were  sufficient  to  the  purpose :  All 
man  is  flesh ;  but  it  is  plainer  thus,  All  flesh  is  grass.  Thus, 
in  the  IxxTxiith  Psafan,  He  remembered  that  they  were  but 
flesh:  that  speaks  their  frailty  enough ;  but  it  is  added,  to  make 
the  vanity  of  their  estate  the  clearer --a  wind  that  passeth  and 
Cometh  not  again.  So  Psal.  dii.  15.  As  for  man^  his  days 
are  as  grass^  as  a  flower  of  thefiald  so  he  Jlaurisheth.  For 
the  wind  passeth  oDer  it  and  it  is  gone^  and  the  place  thereof 
shall  know  it  no  more. 

This  natural  life  is  compared,  even  by  natural  men,  to  the 
vainest  things,  and  scarcely  find  they  things  light  aiough  to 
express iUvanity;  as  it  is  here  called  grasSy  so  they  have  com- 
pared the  generations  of  men  to  the  leaves  of  trees.  But  the 
light  of  Scripture  doth  most  discover  this,  and  it  is  a  lessop 
that  requires  the  Spirit  of  God  to  teach  it  aright.  TVocA  us 
(says  Moses,  Psal.  xc.  12.)  so  to  number  our  daySy  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  vnsdom.  And  David  (PsaL 
xxxix.  4.)  Make  me  to  know  my  life,  how  frail  I  am.  So 
James  iv.  14,  What  is  your  life!  it  is  even  a  vapour.  And 
here  it  is  callisd  grass.  So  Job,  xiv.  1,  S,  Man  that  is  bom  of 
a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  He  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut  down. 

Grass  hath  its  root  in  the  earth,  and  is  fed  by  the  moisture  of 
it  £ar  a  while ;  but  besides  that,  it  is  under  the  hazard  of  such 
weather  as  &vours  it  not,  or  of  the  scythe  that  cuts  it  down; 
give  it  all  the  forbearance  that  may  be,  let  it  be  free  frtun  both 
those,  yet  how  quickly  will  it  wither  of  itself!  Set  aside  those 
many  accidents,  the  smallest  of  which  is  able  to  destroy  our 
natural  life,  the  diseases  of  our  own  bodies,  and  outward  vio- 
lences, and  casualties  that  cut  down  many  in  their  greenness,  in 
the  flower  of  their  youth,  the  utmost  term  is  not  long ;  in  the 
course  of  nature  it  will  wither.  Our  life  is  indeed  a  lights  torch 
VoL.L  M 
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either  blown  out  by  some  ttroke  or  some  wind,  or,  if  sparcd, 
yet  within  a  while  it  bums  away,  and  will  die  out  of  itself. 

Andall  the  glory  of  Man.]  This  is  elegantly  added.  Thcvs 
is  indeed  a  g^eat  deal  of  seeining  difference  betwixt  the  outward 
conditions  of  life  amongst  men.  Shall  the  rich,  and  honourahb^ 
and  beautiful,  and  healthful  go  in  together,  under  the  same 
name,  with  the  baser  and  unhappier  part,  the  poor,  wretdied 
sort  of  the  world,  who  seem  to  be  bom  for  nothing  but  suf-* 
feringB  and  miseries  ?  At  least,  hath  the  wise  no  advantage 
beyond  the  fools?  Is  all  grass?  Make  you  no  distinction  ? 
No ;  all  is  grass j  or  if  you  will  have  some  other  name,  be  it 
so :  once,  this  is  true,  that  all  flesh  is  grass ;  and  if  that  gkffy 
which  shines  so  much  in  your  eyes,  must  have  a  difference, 
ihen  this  is  all  it  can  have,-— it  is  but  the  Jlower  of  that  same 
grass ;  somewhat  above  the  common  graas  in  gayness,  a  little 
comelier,  and  better  apparelled  than  it,  but  partaker  of  its 
frail  and  fading  nature ;  it  hath  no  privilege  nor  immunity  that 
way,  yea,  of  the  two,  is  the  less  durable,  and  usuaUy  shorter 
lived ;  at  the  best  it  decays  with  it :  The  grass  withereth,  and 
thejlpwer  thereof  falleth  away. 

How  easily  and  quickly  hath  the  highest  splendour  of  a 
roarC%  prosperity  been  blasted,  either  by  men's  power,  or  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God  1  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  blows 
upon  it  (as  Isaiah  there  says,)  and  by  that,  not  only  withers 
the  grass,  but  the  flower  fades  though  never  so  fair.  When 
thou  correctest  man  for  iniquity,  says  David,  thou  makest  liis 
beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth.  Psal.  xxxix.  II.  How 
many  have  the  casualties  of  fire,  or  war,  or  shipwreck,  in  one  day, 
or  in  (nie  night,  or  in  a  small  part  of  either,  tumed  out  of  great 
riches  into  extreme  poverty !  And  the  instances  are  not  few, 
of  those  who  have  on  a  sudden  fallen  from  the  top  of  honour 
into  tiie  foulest  disgraces,  not  by  degrees  coming  down  the 
stair  they  went  up,  but  tumbled  down  headlong.  And  the 
most  vigorous  beauty  and  strength  of  body,  how  doth  a  few- 
days'  sickness,  or  if  it  escape  that,  a  few  years' time,  blast  thftt 
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flower  t  T^,  tliose  higher  adrantnges  which  have  eomewhiKt 
both  of  truer  and  more  lasting  beauty  in  tbem^  the  endowmenle 
of  wit^  and  learnings  and  eloquence,  yea,  and  of  moral  good^ 
ncM  and  Tirtue,  yet  they  cannot  rise  abote  tMs  word,  tSiey  are 
still,  in  all  their  glory,  but  the  fio'a>ef  of  grass  t  then^  root  fti 
in  the  earth.  Natural  ornaments  are  of  some  use  in  this  prei. 
sent  life,  but  they  reach  no  further.  When  men  have  wasted 
their  strength,  and  endured  the  toil  of  study  nig^t  and  day,  it 
is  but  a  small  parcel  of  knowledge  they  can  attain  to,  and  they 
are  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  dust  in  the  midst  of  thefar  pursuit 
of  it :  that  head  that  lodges  most  sciences,  shall  within  a  while 
be  disAmushed  of  them  all;  and  the  tongue  that  speaks  most 
languages  be  silenced. 

The  great  projects  of  kings  and  princes,  and  they  also  them- 
selves, come  under  this  same  notfon ;  all  the  vast  designs  that 
are  framing  in  their  heads,  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  moment ; 
They  return  to  their  dust,  and  in  that  day  all  their  thoughts 
perish.  Psal.  cxlvi.  4.  Archimedes  was  killed  in  the  midst 
of  his  demonstration. 

If  they  themselves  did  consider  this  in  the  heat  of  their  aflkirs, 
it  would  much  alky  the  swelling  and  loftiness  of  their  minds  % 
and  if  they  who  live  upon  their  favour  would  consider  It,  they 
would  not  value  it  at  so  high  a  rate,  and  buy  it  so  dear  as  often 
they  do.  Men  of  low  degree  (sre  vanity ,  says  the  Psalmist, 
(Psal.  Ixii.  9.)  but  he  adds,  Men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie.  From 
base,  mean  persons  we  expect  nothing ;  but  the  estate  of  great 
persons  promises  fair,  and  often  keeps  not;  therefore  they  are  h 
Ke,  although  they  can  least  endure  that  word. 

They  are,  in  respect  of  mean  persons,  as  the  flower  to  th* 
grass ;  a  somewhat  fairer  lustre  they  have,  but  no  more  endur- 
ance, nor  exemption  from  decaying.  Thus,  then,  It  is  an  uni- 
versal and  undeniable  truth :  it  begins  here  with  Jion,  and  is  as 
sure  a  conclusion  as  the  surest  of  those  in  their  best  demonstnii 
tions,  which  they  call  Jion.  And  as  particular  men,  so,  whole 
states  and  kingdoms  have  thus  their  budding,  floiu^shing,  and 
withering,  and  it  is  in  both,  as  with  flowers— when  they  are 
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fidkst  spread^  then  they  Bxe  near  their  decUnii^  and  witherii^. 
And  thus  it  is  with  all  whole  generatioiis  of  men  upon  earth : 
.as  Solonum  says.  One  goetk  and  another  comethy  EccL  i.  4; 
but  not  a  word  of  abiding  at  alL  We,  in  our  thoughts,  shut 
.up death  intoa  very  narrow  compass,  namely,  into  the  munent 
of  our  expiring ;  but  the  truth  is,  as  the  moralist  observes,  it 
goes  through  all  our  life :  for  we  are  still  lostiig  and  spending 
life  as  we  enjoy  it,  yea,  our  very  enjoying  of  it  is  the  spending 
of  it.  Yesterday^s  life  is  dead  to-day,  and  so  shall  this  day^s 
life  be  to-morrow.  JFe  spend  our  years^  says  Moses,  as  a  tale^ 
(Psal.  xc.  8.)  or  as  a  thought,  so  swift  and  vanishing  is  it 
Every  word  helps  a  tale  towards  its  end ;  while  it  lasts,  it  is 
generally  vanity,  and  when  it  is  done,  it  vanishes  as  a  sound  in 
the  air.  What  is  become  of  all  the  pompous  solemnities  of 
kings  and  princes  at  their  births  and  marriages,  caronatums 
and  triumidis?  They  are  now  as  a  dream;  as  St.  Luke 
(Acts  XXV.  28.)  calls  the  pompof  Agrippaand  Beimce^ipavTaaicr, 
a  mere  phantasy: 

Hence,  learn  the  folly  and  pride  of  man  who  can  ^ory  and 
please  himself  in  die  fraQ  and  wretched  bemghe  hath  here,  who 
doats  on  this  poor  natural  life,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
think  cm  one  higher  and  UKxe  abiding,  although  the  course  of 
time,  and  his  daily  experience,  tell  him  this  truth,  that  oi/^^A 
U  grass.  Yea,  the  Prophet  prefixes  to  these  words  a  command 
of  crymg;  they  must  be  shouted  aloud  in  our  ears,  ere  we  will 
hear  them,  and  by  that  time  the  sound  of  the  cry  is  done,  we 
have  forgotten  it  again.  Would  we  consider  this,  in  the  midst 
of  those  vanities  that  toss  our  light  minds  to  and  fro,  it  would 
g^ve  us  wiser  thoughts,  and  ballast  our  hearts;  make  them 
more  solid  and  steadfast  in  those  spiritual  endeavours  which  oon- 
eem  adurable  condition,  a  being  that  abides  for  ev^ ;  in  com- 
parison of  which,  the  longest  term  of  natural  life  is  less  than  a 
moment,  and  the  happiest  estate  of  it  but  a  heap  of  miseries. 
Were  all  of  us  more  constantly  prosperous  than  any  one  of  us  is, 
jet  that  one  thing  woe  enough  to  cry  down  thejttice  we  put 
Mfoa  this  hfe,  that  it  continues  noti    As  he  answered  to  one 
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who  had  a  mind  to  flatter  him  in  the  midst  of  a  pompoua 
triiunph,  by  saying,  What  is  wanting  here?  Continuance,' 
said  he.  It  was  wisely  said  at  any  time,  but  wisest  of  aU,  to 
have  so  sober  a  thought  in  such  a  sokmnity,  in  which  weak 
heads  cannot  escape  either  to  be  wholly  dnmk^  or  somewhat 
giddy  at  least.  Surely  we  foi^t'this,  when  we  grow  vidn  upon 
any  human  glory  or  advantage ;  the  colour  of  it  pleases  us^  and 
we  forget  that  it  is  but  a  flower,  and  foc^shly  over-esteem  it 
This  is  like  that  madness  upon  flowers,  which  is  somewhere 
prevalent,  where  they  will  give  as  much  for  one  flower,  as  would 
buy  a  good  dwelling-house.  Is  it  not  a  most  fooMi  bargain, 
to  bestow  continual  pains  and  diligence  upon  the  purchasing  of 
great  possessions  or  honours,  if  we  believe  this,  that  the  best  of 
them  is  no  other  than  a  short-lived  flower,  and  to  neglect  the 
purdiase  of  those  glorious  mansions  of  eternity,  a  ^lapd  of 
such  flowers  as  wither  not,  an  unfading  crown,  that  everlasting 
life,  and  those  everlasting  pleasures  that  are  at  the  right  hand 
of  God?  . 

Now,  that  life  whidi  shall  never  end  must  begin  here ;  it  ia 
the  new  spiritual  life,  whereof  the  word  of  God  is  the  immortal' 
seed ;  and  in  opposition  to  corruptible 'seed  and  the  corruptible 
life  of  flesh,  it  is  here  said  to  endure  for  ever.  Andfor  this 
end  is  the  frailty  of  natural  life  maitioned,  that  our  affectioiis 
may  be  drawn  off  £r6m  it  to  this  spiritual' life,  which  is  not' 
suligect  unto  death. 

Ver.  25.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever ;  and  this  is  the 
word  which  hy  the  Gospel  is  preached  aifto  you. 

The  word  of  God  is  so  Kke  Himself,  and  carries  so  plainly  the 
image  and  impression  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  -  that  where 
they  are  spoken  of  together,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether^ 
the  expressions  are  to  be  referred  to  Himself,  or  to  His  word  2 
(as  Heb.  iv.  1£. ;  and  so  here :)  but  there  is  no  haaard  in  refer- 
ring them  either  way,  seeing  there  is  truth  iii  both,  and  pMi- 
nency  tod ;  for  they  who  refer  them  to  God,  affirm  that  tbey 
fu-e  intended  for  tite  extoUilig  of  His  word,  beiflf  the  stils|ect 
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inhttid,  andlliat  weniAy  knbwittobalikeHim.  Btttlrather 
think  here,  that  the  A^otda  speaks  of  the  weird;  it  is  said  to 
be  qiiiok  or  lining  (^Gv)  in  the  fore-died  text,  ae  well  as  in  the 
passagebeFore  iis;  and  the  phrase,  abiding  for  ever,  is  expressly 
i^iqpeated  of  it  here,  in  the  Prophet^s  words*  And  (with  respect 
tb  thoie learned  men  that  apply  them  to  6od)'I  remember  not 
AbZ  this  abiding  for  ever  is  used  to  express  God^s  eternity  in 
Himself.  Howsoever,  this  incomiptible  seed  is  the  living  and 
everlasting  word  of  the  living  and  everlasting  Grod,  and  is  there- 
in^ such,  because  He,  whose  it  is,  is  such. 

Now,  tMs  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  abstract  senseof  the  word 
only  in  its  nature,  but  as  the  principle  of  regeneration,  the  seed 
of  this  new  life ;  because  the  word  is  enlivening  and  living, 
AetetotQ  they  with  whom  it  is  effectual,  and  into  whose  hearts 
k  is  received,  are  begotten  again  and  made  alive  by  it ;  and 
because  the  word  is  incotruptible,  and  endureth  for  ever,  there- 
Jbreibat  life  begotten  by  it  is  sudi  too,  cannot  perish  or  be  cut 
down,  as  the  natural  life ;  no,  this  spiritual  life  of  grace  is  the 
certain  beginning  of  that  eternal  life  of  glory,  and  shall  issue  in 
it,  and  therefore  hath  no  end. 

An  die  word  of  God  in  itself  cannot  be  abolished,  but  sur* 
passes  the  permanence  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  our  Saviour 
teaches;  and  all  the  attempts  of  men  against  the  Divine  truth 
of  that  Word  to  undo  it  are  as  vain  as  if  they  should  consult  to 
pluck  the  sun  out  of  the  firmament ;  so,  likewise,  in  the  heart 
of  a  Christian,  it  is  immortal  and  incorruptible.  Where  it  is 
once  received  by  faith,  it  cannot  be  obliterated  ^gain :  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  cannot  destroy  it,  although  they  be  never  so 
diligent  in  iheir  attnmpto  that  way.  And  thisis  the  comfortof 
die  Baihts,  that  though  the  life,  which  God  by  His  word  hath 
breathed  into  their  souls,  have  many  and  strong  enemies,  such 
as  th^  themselves  could  never  hold  out  against,  yet  for  His 
own  glory,  and  His  promise  sake,  tie  will  maintain  that  life, 
and  bring  it  to  its  perfection  s  God  will  perfect  that  which 
oaneemeth  me^  saidi  the  Psalmist,  iPsal.  cxxxviii.  8.  It 
is  grossly  cantnty  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  to  imagine, 
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that  they  who  are  thus  renewed  can  be  unborn  again.  This 
new  birth  is  but  once,  of  one  kind:  though  they  are  subject  to 
frailties  and  weaknesses  here  in  this  spiritual  life,  yet  not  to 
death  any  more,  nor  to  such  way  of  sinning  as  would  extinguish 
this  life.  This  is  that  which  the  Apostle  John  says.  He  that 
u  born  of  God  nnneth  not;  and  the  reason  he  adds,  is  the 
same  that  is  here  given,  the  permanence  and  incorruptibieness 
of  this  word,  The  seed  of  God  abideth  in  him,  John  iii.  9- 

This  is  the  word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  tmtoyou.] 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  these  thoughts  of  the  word  of  Grod 
in  a  general  way,  and  not  to  know  what  that  word  is ;  but  wa 
must  be  persuaded,  that  that  word  which  is  preached  to  usU 
this  very  wcHrd  of  so  excellent  virtue,  and  of  which  these  high 
things  are  spoken ;  that  it  is  incorruptible  and  abideth  for  ever, 
aad  therefore  surpasses  all  the  world,  and  all  the  excellencies 
and  glory  of  it.  Although  delivered  by  weak  men-^the  apostles,- 
and  by  far  weaker  than  they  in  the  constant  ministry  of  it,  yet 
it  loseth  none  of  its  own  virtue;  for  that  depends  upon  the  first 
Owner  and  Author  of  it,  the  ever-living  GOD,  who  by  it. 
b^;ets  his  chosen  unto  life  eternal. 

This,  therefore,  is  that  which  we  should  learn  thus  to  hear, 
and  thus  to  receive,  esteem,  and  love,  this  holy,  this  living 
word;  to  despise  all  the  glittering  vanities  of  this  perishing  life, 
all  outward  pomp,  yea,  all  inward  worth,  all  wisdom  and 
natural  endowments  of  mind,  in  comparison  of  the  heavenly 
light  of  the  Grospel  preached  unto  us :  rather  to  hazard  all  than 
lose  that,  and  banish  all  other  things  from  the  place  that  is  due 
to  it;  to  lodge  it  alone  in  our  hearts,  as  our  only  treasure  here, 
and  the  certain  pledge  of  that  treasure  of  glory  laid  up  for  us 
io  heaven.  To  which  blessed  state  may  God  of  his  in£mte 
mercy  bring  us!    Amen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  I.  Wherefore  lajiog  Mide  all  malice  and  all  guile,  and  hjpocritiei» 
and  envies,  and  ail  evil  gpeakingi, 

Ver.  3.  At  new  bom  babes  desire  the  uoeere  miUi  of  the  word,  that  ye 
may  |^w  thereby. 

The  same  power  and  goodness  of  Grod  that  manifests  itself 
in  giving  being  to  His  creatures,  appears  likewise  in  sustaining 
and  preserving  them.  To  give  being  is  the  first,  and  to  support^ 
it  is  the  continued  effect  of  that  power  and  goodness.  Thus  it 
is  both  in  the  first  creation,  and  in  the  second.  In  the  first,  the 
creatures  to  which  He  gave  life,  He  provided  with  convenient 
nourishment  to  uphold  that  life  (Gen.  i.  11) :  So  here,  in  the 
dose  of  the  former  chapter  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth 
and  fife  of  a  Christian,  and  in  the  b^inning  of  this,  the  proper 
food  of  that  life.  And  it  is  the  same  word  by  which  we  there 
find  it  to  be  begotten,  that  is  here  the  nourishment  of  it ;  and 
therefore  Christians  are  here  exhorted  by  the  Apostle  so  to 
esteem  and  so  to  use  it;  and  that  is  the  main  scope  of  the  words* 
Observe  in  general :  The  word,  the  principle,  and  the  support 
of  oiu"  spiritual  being,  is  both  the  incorruptible  seed  and  the 
ineoftuptiUe  food  of  that  new  life  of  grace,  which  must  there- 
Ibre  be  an  incorruptible  life;  and  this  may  convince  us,  that  the 
ordinaxy  thoughts,  even  of  us  who  hear  this  word,  are  &r  bdow 
the  true  excellency  and  worth  of  it.  The  stream  of  custom  and 
our  profession  bring  us  hither,  and  we  sit  out  our  hour  under 
tlie  sound  of  this  word ;  but  how  few  consider  and  prize  it  as 
the  great  ordinance  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  begin- 
ner  and  the  sustainer  of  the  Divine  life  of  grace  within  us  ! 
And  certainly,  until  we  have  these  thoughts  of  it,  and  seek  to 
feel  it  thus  ourselves,  although  we  hear  it  most  frequently,  and 
let  slip  no  occasion,  yea,  hear  it  with  attention  and  some  pr&. 
sent  delight,  yet  still  we  miss  the  right  use  of  it,  and  turn  it 
from  its  true  end,  while  we  take  it  not  as  thai  ingrafted  toord 
which  is  able  to  save  our  souls.  James  i.  SI. 
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Thu0  ought  they  wfaopreodi  to  speak  it;  tooadeaTOor  dMur 
utmoBt  to  accommodate  it  to  this  end,  that  siimers  may  be  con- 
vertedybegotten  agaiB,  and  beUevennouiished  and  strengthened 
in  their  spiritual  life ;  to  rqjaid  no  lower  end,  but  aim  steadily 
atthatmark.  •  Their  hearts  and  tongues  ought  to  be  set  on  fire 
with  holy  aeal  for  Grod  and  love  to  souls,  kindled  by  the  Hdy 
CHibst,  that  came  down  on  the  apostles  in  the  shape  of  fiery 
tongues. 

And  those  that  hear  should  remember  this  as  the  end  of 
their  hearing,  that  they  may  receive  spiritual  life  and  streogth 
by  the  word.  For  though  it  seems  a  poor  despicable  business^ 
that  a  firail  sinful  man  like  yourselves  should  speak  a  few  wotd& 
in  your  hearing,  yet,  look  upon  it  as  the  way  wherein  God 
ommunicates  hapjHness  to  those  who  bdieve,  and.works  that 
believing  unto  happiness,  alters  the  whole  frame  of  the  soul, 
and  makes  a  new  creation,  as  it  bl^ta  it  again  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  glory .  Consida:  it  thus,  which  is  its  true  notion ;  andj 
then,  what  can  be  so  precious  ?  Let  the  world  disesteem  it  aa 
they  will,  know  ye,  that  t^  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation* 
The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness;, 
but  unto  them  that  are  saived,  it  is  the  power  of  God,  says  the 
Apostle,  1  Cor.  i.  18.  And  if  you  wouldhave  the  experience 
of  this,  if  you  would  have  life  and  growth  by  it,  you  must  look 
above  the  poor  worthless  messenger,  and  call  in  His  almighty, 
help,  who  is  the  Lord  of  life.  As  the  philosophers  affirm,  that 
if  the  heavens  should  stand  still,  there  would  be  no  generatioii 
or  flourishing  of  any  thing  here  below,  so,  it  is  the  moving  and 
influence  of  the  Spirit  that  makes  the  Church  fruitful.  Would 
you  but  do  this  before  you  come  here,  present  the  blindness  of 
your  minds  and  the  deadness  of  your  hearts  to  God,  and  say, 
<^  Lord,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  Thee  to  shew  the  power  of 
<<  Thy  word.  I  would  find  life  and  strength  in  it  ;.but  neither 
<<  can  I  who  hear,  nor  he  that  speaks,  make  it  thus  unto  me;  that 
*^  is  thy  prerogative ;  say  Thou  the  word,  and  it  shall  be  done.^ 
God  said  let  there  be  lights  and  it  was  light. 

In  this  exhortation  to  the  due  use  of  the  word,  tlie  Apostlif 
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oontinuM  the  memblaaoft  of  that  new  Urth  he  dMntaaoed  in 
Ae  pracedsig  chiipter. 

As  neic  bom  babes.]     Be  not  Mtiafied  with  youiBdveB^  till 
jrou  find  aonte  evidence  of  this  new,  this  supernatural  Ufa. 
Tbege  be  ddights  and  comforts  in  this  life,  in  its  lowest  boixfi^ 
tkn,  that  would  persuade  ns  to  look  after  it,  if  we  knew  theni ; 
but  as  the  most  cannot  be  made  sensible  of  thete,  ooDsider 
therefore  the  end  of  it.     Better  never  to  have  been,  than  not  to 
kftvebeen  partaker  of  this  new  being*    Except  a  man  be  bwm 
aguifiy  says  our  Saviour,  he  camnot  enter  into  ike  kingdom  of 
0&dy  John  iii.  8*      Surely  they  that  are  not  bom  again,  shall 
one  day  wish  they  had  never  been  bom.  Wh^apoorwretdied 
thing  is  the  life  that  we  have  here !  a  very  heqi  of  follies  and 
ndseriest    Now  if  we  would  share  in  a  happier  being  after  it, 
in  that  life  which  ends  not,  it  must  begin  here.    Grrace  and 
glory  are  one  and  the  same  life,  only  with  this  diffierente,  that 
the<oile  is  the  beginning,  and  the  other  the  perfection  of  it;  or, 
if  we  do  call  them  two  several  lives,  yet  the  one  is  the  undoubted 
ptedge  of  the  other.     It  was  a  strange  word  for  a  heathen  to 
say,  that  that  day  of  death  we  fear  so,  atemi  natalis  est,  is  the 
birth-day  of  eternity.    Thus  it  is  indeed,  to  those  who  are 
here  bom  again :  this  new-birth  of  grace,  is  the  sure  earnest 
and  pledge  of  that  birth«day  of  glory.     Why  do  we  not  then 
labour  to  make  this  certain  by  the  fcnner  P    Is  it  not  afeaiful 
thing  to  spend  our  days  in  vanity,  and  then  lie  down  in  dark- 
ness  and  sorrow  for  ever;  to  disregard  the  life  of  our  soul,  while 
We  may  and  should  be  provident  for  it,  and  then,  when  it  it 
gic4ng  out,  cry,  Qud  nunc  abibis  f    Whither  art  thou  going, 
O  my  soul  ? 

But  this  new  life  puts  us  out  of  the  danger  and  fear  of  that 
efemal  death.  We  are  passed  from  death  to  life^  says  Bt. 
John,  (1  John  iii.  14,)  i^>eaking  of  those  who  are  bom  again; 
and  being  passed,  there  is  no  re-passmg,  no  going  back  from 
this  life  to  death  again. 

This  new  birth  is  the  same  that  St  John  calls  the^r^^  resUr^ 
reeiibnry  and  he  pronounces  them  blessed  who  palrtake  of  it : 
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Bh^9ed  €uni  they  that  have  part  in  thefint  T9tunmeiiiHk4  lA#. 
second  death  shall  ha/oeno  power  aeer  them.    B«r.  xx..  &  . . 

The  wvnk  baginiiiiigs  of  graoe^  ^vaak  in  compidMni  t£.^^ 
further  stwngth  attainable  even  in  this  life,  are  wmeliinaa 
eKpreesed  as  the  infancy  of  it ;  and  so  bdierefs  ought  not  to 
continue  infants ;  if  they  do,  it  is  rqxrovable  in  them,  as  sresei^ 
Eph.  ir.  14, 1  Cor.  ii.  2, 1  Cor.  m.  90,  Heb.  v.  UL  Though 
the  Apostle  writes  to  new  converts,  and  so  may  possibly  imply 
the  tenderness  of  their  beginnings  of  grace,,  yet  I  conceive  thai 
infancy  is  here  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  agrees  ton  QmiB* 
tian  in  the  whole  course  and  best  estate  of  his  spixitual  li&h^aa 
below.  So,  likewise^  the  milk  here  recommended,  ia  answer^ 
able  to  infancy,  taken  in  this  s^ise,  and  not  in  the  fonner;  (as  it 
is  in  someof  those  dted  places,  wher^  it  means  the  easiest  and 
first  prindplesof  religion,  and  so  is  opposed  to  the  higher  myste« 
ries  of  it,  as  to  strong  meat;)  but  here  it  signifies  the  whole  word 
of  God.  and  all  its  wholesome  and  saving  truths,  as  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  children  of  God.  And  so  the  Apostle^a 
words  are  a  standing  exhortation  forall  Christians  of  all  degress* 

And  the  whole  estate  and  course  of  their  sphitual  hfb  hers 
is  called  their  infancy,  not  only  as  opposed  to  the  corruption 
and  wickedness  of  the  old  man,  but  likewise  as.  ognifying  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  it,  at  its  best  in  this  life,  compared 
with  the  perfection  of  the  life  to  come;  £ot  the  weakest  b6« 
ghmings  of  grace  are  by  no  means  so  far  below  the  highest 
degree  of  it  possible  in  this  life,ai9  that  highest  degree  fUlsdiort 
of  the  stateof  glory ;  so  that,  if  one  measure  of  grace  is  called 
infhney  in  respect  of  another,  much  more  is  all  grace  infancy  in 
respect  of  glory.  And  surely,  as  for  duration  the  time  of  ou» 
present  life  is  far  less  compared  to  eternity,  than  the  time  of  our 
natural  infancy  is  to  the  rest  of  our  life;  so  that  we  may  be  still 
called  but  new  or  lately  bom.  Our  best  pace  and  (^troi^gest 
walking  in  obedience  here,  is  but  as  the  Hrtep|rfng  of  diildren 
when  they  begin  to  go  by  hold,  in  comparison  of  the  perfect 
obedience  in  glory,  when  we  shall  follow  the  Lamb  wheresoJ^ 
ever  he  goes4    AU  our  knowledge  here,  is  but  as  the  ignorance 
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otiulmtaj  and  an  our  expressiMis  of  God  and  afUs]mi«s» 
but  as  tlie.  first  staomeinaigB  of  ohikbeD,  in  compariflon  of  the 
knowladge  we  diall  hareof  Himhereafter^  when  toedkaUknaw 
ms^vfBore  kmowftj  and  of  the  pniaes  we  shall  then  oflGer  Him, 
iHien  that  new  song  shall  be  taught  us.  A  ehUd  hath  in  it  a 
leaaonable  soul^  and  yet,  by  Uie  indisposedness  of  the  body, 
and.abundanee  of  moisture,  it  is  so  bound  up,  that  its  difSonenoe 
fiNxn  die  beasts  in  partaking  of  a  rational  life,  is  not  so  apparent 
aaafterwards;  and  thus  the  spiritual  life  that  is  from  above 
mfiMed  into  a  Christian,  though  it  doth  act  and  work  in  some 
degree,  yet  it  is  so  dogged  with  the  natural  comiptian  sitll 
fianaining  in  him,  that  the  exceUimcy  of  it  is  much  cknided 
and  obscured ;  but  in  the  life  to  come,  it  shall  have  nothing  at 
aU  incumbwing  and  indisposing  it  And  this  is  the  Apostle 
St  Paul's  doctrine,  1  Cot.  xiii.  9—12. 

And  this  is  the  wander  of  Divine  .grace,  that  brings  so  smaUl 
beginnings  to  that  height  of  perfection  that  we  are  not  able  to 
coBoeiveof;  that  a  little  spark  of  true  grace,  which  is  not  only 
indiscernible  to  others,  but  oihxsa.  to  the  ChrisUiui  himsdf, 
should  yet  be  the  b^inning  of  that  condition  wherein  they  shall 
shine  brighter,  than  the  sun  in  the  firmament  The  difference 
is  great  in  our  natural  life,  in  some  persons  especially;  that  they 
who  ininfency  were  so  feeble,  and  wrapped  up  9m  others  in  swad- 
liag  clothes,  yet  afterwards  come  to  excel  in  wisdom  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  sciences,  or  to  be  commanders  ci  great.armies,  or 
to  be  kings:  but  the  diatuice  is  far  greater  and  nuNre  admirable 
betwixt  the  weakness  of  these  neu>J>om  babes^  the  small  begin- 
nings  of  grace,  and  our  aftar  peifection,  that  fukiessof  know- 
ledge that  we  look  for,  and  that  crown  of  imnKXtality  which  aU 
they  are  bom  to  who  are  bom  of  God. 

But  as  in  the  feces  or  actions  of  some  diildren,  charaofcers 
and  presages  of  their  after-greatness  have  appeared,  (as  a  sin- 
gular beauty  in  Moses's  face,  as  they  write  of  him,  and  as  Cyrus 
iras  made  king  amo^g  the  shepherds^  children  with  whom  he 
was  brouglbt  up,  &c«,)  so  also,  certainly,  in  these  children  of 
(lod,  there  be  somecbanictars  and  evidences  that  they  are  bom 
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Jbr  Heaven  by  Aor  new  bbrth.    That  lioliiieBB  and  i 

that  patienee  and  fiMi,  wUdi  flhiiie  in  tke  aettoDB  and 

of  die  flamtfl,  are  choracten  of  their  Father's  image,  and  afaeir 

thdr  U^  original,  and  foretel  their  gkury  to  come;  nidi  a 

glory  as  doth  not  only  surpass  the  i^rld*s  though  but  the 

thoi^ts  of  thecMMren  of  God  themselTes.  1  John  in.  S. 

NoWthot  thednkben  of  Godmaygrow  by  thewordof  Gedy 
die  Aposde  requires  diese  two  tlun^  of  then :  1*  Tiie  inno- 
ecney  of  duldren;  5t  The  appetite  of  children.  For  this 
eocptesBion,  as  I  oooeeive,  is  relative  not  <Mily  to  die  desiring  of 
the  fmUco/ihe  wordy  ver.  %  but  to  thefermer  veras,  thepuHtii^ 
of  malice.  So,  the  Apostk  Paul  exhorts,  1  Cor.  »r»  Mf 
As  eonoermng  malice^  be  ye  children. 

Wherefore  laying  oiide.]  This  imports  that  we  are  natu- 
re^ prepossessed  with  these  evils-,  and  dierefere  we  are  exhorted 
to  put  them  off.  Our  hearts  are  by  nature  no  odier  than  oages 
of  those  unclean  birds,  maboe,  envy,  hjrpocrisy,  Sk.  The 
Apostle  sometimes  names  some  of  these  evils,  and  sometines 
others  of  them,  but  diey  are  in8epBrable,->-aU  one  garmait,  and 
all  comprdiended  under  that  one  woid,  £ph'.  iv.  fUtytke  M 
fnofij  which  the  Aposde  diere  exhorts  Chrisdansto  put  off: 
and  here  it  is  pressed  as  a  neoesHury  evidence  of  thdr  new  birth, 
as  weH  as  iSor  die  furdieranoe  of  their  spiritual  growth,  that 
these  base  habits  be  thrown  away;  ragged  filthy  habits,  unbe- 
aeemmg  the  children  of  God  They  are  the  proper  marks  of 
an  imrenewed  mind,  the  very  dmracters  of  die  diiUren  of 
Satan,  for  they  oonsdtute  his  image.  He  hadi  his  naomes  firam 
emmty,  and  envy,  and  dandering,  and  he  is  that  grand  hypo- 
crite and  deceiver,  who  can  transform  MmsHf  into  an  angel 
of  light,  2  Cor.  xi.  14. 

So,  on  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  of  God  diat  dwells  in  His 
children,  is  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  love,  and  trcA.  *That 
dovelflce  spirit  which  descended  on  our  Saiviour,  is  ttam  him 
e<mimunicated  to  bdievers.  It  is  the  grossest  impudence  to 
pretend  to  be  Christians,  and  yet  to  entertain  hatred  and 
tevy^gaupon  whatsoever  oocasbnr  for  then  is  nodung 


nolhbig  mon  imilreMed  upon  their  heait»  by  his  Sfsbk^  Ihtt 
kv?e«  Kwc<«  iiitf)r  be  tekcn  g^terally^  but  I  conceivd  it  intaids 
that  ^hieh  we  particularly  coll  mUiee, 

MaUce  and  «xty  are  but  two  bvaucfaed  growing  out  of  the 
aame  bitter  root;  adf Joye  and  evilrqpeakiaga  are  th^  fruk 
ihay  bear.  Maliccf  ia  properly  the  prooUrix^  or  wiihing  an- 
otbiir's  evil,  envy  the  repinlag  at'  Ua  good}  and  both  thaie 
vcbt  thttnaelTei  by  evil-speaking.  Thii  interid  fire  withini 
tottdiiBB  and  fladies  out  by  the  tongue,  which  St  James  saysi 
isedt  on  fire  of  hellf  (iii.  6.)  and  fires  all  about  it;  dsnsur- 
ing  the  acdous  of  those  they  hate  or  eiavy,  aggravating  thdr 
failings,  and  detracting  finHA  their  virtues,  takiajg  aU  things 
by  the  left  ear  t  for  (as  Epictetus  says)  eveiy  thing  hoik  two 
hmMe$^  Tfaa  art  of  taking  things  by  the  bett»  side,  which 
chaiity  always  doth*  would  save  much  of  those  janglings  and 
heart-burtiings  that  so  abound  in  the  world.  But  foUy  and 
perversenesis  possess  the  hearts  of  the  most,  and  thsrefore  thdbr 
diaoourses  are  usually  the  vent  of  these;  For  (M  of  the  abun^ 
donee  of  the  hearty  the  mouth  muet  epeaki  Matt  sii*  84 
Hie  unaavory  breaths  of  ntoi  argue  their  Inwdrd  oismiptiaii. 
Where  shall  a  man  obme,  almost,  in  societies^  but  Uif  cars 
shall  be  beaten  with  the  unpleasant  noise  (sui^ly  It  is  bo  to  a 
Christian  ioiihd)  of  One  detnacdng  and  dii^ianlguig  anbtherp 
And  yet  this  is  extrone  baseness,  and  the  |»actloe  only  etUim 
counterfeit  goodness,  to  make  up  one'^s  own  reputation  out  <£ 
the  ruins  df  ihe  gbod  name  of  others. '  Real  virtue  neidi^ 
needs  nor  can  etidure  this  dishonest  shift :  it  can  subsist  of  iu 
setf,  «nd  therefore  ingenuously  commends  and  ai^nowledges 
what  good  exists  in  others,  and  loves  to  hear  it  admowkdged ; 
and  neither  ireadily  speaks  nx'  hears  evil  of  any,  bat  raAer, 
whai^e  duty  and  conscience  require  not  discovery,  oasts  a  vdll 
iqbn  men's  failings  to  hide  thism :  this  is  the  true  temper  of 
the  diildren  of  GkxL 

Thesd  evils  of  maliee,  and  envy^  and  Ml  sp^etldnge^  and 
iMblika^  ansnot  to  he  dissmhlsd  by  m,  h»  ottrselves,vaBd 
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oonvej^  undier  better  sppeasances,  but  to  be  cait  mnvft  not.* 
to  be  covered,  but  put  off;  and  tbcrefare  that  -wbkik  is  ibm 
Qpper  gwnieiit  md  doaik  of  all  other  evils,  the  Apoitle  hiM 
commands  us  to  cast  that  off  too,  namely,  kypocriay: 

What  MrailB  it  to  iwar  thismask?  A  man  may  indeed  in 
the  flight  of  men  act  his  part  handsomely  under  it,  andpaSBBir 
fbr  a  time;  but  know  we  not  that  there  is  an  Eye  that  eeea 
thioughit,  and  a  Hand  that,  if  we  will  not  put  off  this  mask, 
will  pull  it  off  to  our  shame,  either  here  in  the  sight  of  mcn^ 
oar,  if  we  should  escape  all  our/  life,  and  go  fair  off  the  stagv 
under  it,  yet  that  there  is  a  day  appointed  wherein  aH  hjrpiK 
ctites  shall  be  unveiled,  and  appear  what  ihej  are  indeed 
fasfore  men  and  angels  ?  It  is  a  poor  things  to  be  approfved 
and  applauded  by  men,  while  Grod  condemns,  to  whose  sen* 
ttnoe  all  men  must  stand  or  fall.  Oh  1  seek  to  be  iqipvoved 
and  justified  by  Him,  and  then,  who  shall  condemn?  Aom« 
viii.  S4k  It  is  no  matter  who  da  How  easily  may  we  bear 
the  mistakes  and  dislikes  of  all  the  world,  if  .He  dedaic  himself 
weU  pleased  with  us !  It  is  a  small  thing  for  me  iobe  judged 
ofman^  or  maris  day :  he  thatjudgeth  me  is  the  Lordy  saith 
the  Apostle,  I  Cor.  iv.  S. 

But  these  evils  are  here  particularly  to  be  put  off^  as  ecm* 
tniry  to  the  right  and  profitable  receiving  of  the  word  of  €rbdt 
for  this  part  of  the  exhortation  (Laying  aside)  looks  to  tiiat 
which  f<dlows  (Desire^  &c.),  and  is  specially  86  to  be  oon*- 
sidered* 

There  is  this  double  task  in  rdigion:  when  a  manenten 
upon  it,  he  is  not  only  to  be  taught  true  wisdom,  but  he  is 
withal,  yea,  first  of  all,  to  be  untaught  the  errors  and  wicked- 
ness that  are  deep  rooted  in  his  mind,  which  he  htfdi  not  only 
learned  by  the  ewrupt  conversation  of  the  world,  but  brought 
the  seeds  of  them  into  theworld  with  him*  They  do  indeed 
impKOve-and  grow  by  the  favour  of  that  example  that  is  round 
about  a  man,  but  they  are  originally  in  our  nature  as  it  is 
now;  thqr  Bxe  connatural  to  us,  besides  being  strengthaied 
by  oQvtfanual  custom^  which  is  another  natun. .  Thert.'is  no 
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oomes  to  the  sdiool  of  Chritt  BUitiiig  the  pfaUotopher^t 
nordy  ut  iabularoiay  as  Uank  paper,  to  recare  hk  doctEme ; 
but,  on  the  oontrary^  all  soribUed  aad  Uurred  with  such  bane 
hahita  aa  diese,  malice^  hfpacrisj/f  etwy^  &c 

TheKdEore,  tfae.fint  woric i%  to  laase  out  these,  to  deanae  and 
punfy  the  heart  from  these  blots,  these  foul  charaeteni,  that  it 
■lay  receive  the  impressba  of  the.image  ol  Grod.  Apd  because 
it  is  the  word  of  God  that  bodi  begins  and  advances  this  work, 
and  perfects  the  lineameats  of  that  Divine  image  on  the  soul, 
therefore,  to  the  reoeiviog.  of  this  word  aright,  and  to  tlus 
proper  effect  by  means  of  it,  the  ccxiforming  of  the  soul  to 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  true  growth  of  the  spiritual  life,  this 
is  pre-required,  that  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  it  be  purged 
of  thdie  and  sudi  like  impurities. 

These  dispositions  are  so  opposite  to  the  profitable  receiving 
of  the  word  of  God,  that  while  they  possess  and  rule  the  soul, 
it  cannot  at  all  anbrace  these  Divine  trudtis ;  while  it  is  fiHed 
with  such  guests,  there  is  no  room  to  entertain  the  word. 

Th^  cannot  dwell  together,  by  reason  of  their  contrary  na- 
ture: the  word  will  not  mix  with  theses  The  saving  mixture 
of  the  word  of  Grod  in  the  soul,  is  what  the  Apostle  speaks  of, 
and  he  assigns  the  want  of  it  as  the  cause  of  unprofitable  hear- 
ing of  the  word,  Heb.  iv.  S,  not  mising  of  it  with  faith. 
Var  by  that,  the  word  is  concocted  into  the  nourishment  of 
the  life  of  grace,  unUed  to  the  soul,  and  mixed  with  it,  by 
being  mixed  with  faith,  as  the  Apostle^s  expression  impcHrts: 
that  is  the  proper  mixture  it  requires.  But  with  the  qualities 
here  mentioned  it  will  not  mix ;  there  is  a  natural  antipathy 
.betwixt  them,  as  strong  as  in  those  thiags  in  nature,  that  can- 
not be  brought  by  any  means  to  agree  and  mingle  together. 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  contrary  than  the  good  word 
ofGodf  as  the  Apostle  calls  it,  and  those  evil  speakings? 
than  the  word  that  is  of  such  excellent  sweetness,  and  the  bitter 
words  of  a  malignant  tongue  P  than  the  word  of  life,  and.words 
full  of  deadly  poiionf  For  so  sknders  and.de&mings  of  our 
bvethi«i  aretenned.    And  is  not  all  ma/t|pe  and  mayjBoat 
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opposite  to  the  word,  that  is  the  message  of  peace  and  love  ?. 
How  can  the  gall  of  malice  and  this  milk  of  the  word  agree  ? 
H  jpocrby  and  guile  stand  in  direct  cqyposition  to  the  name  of 
this  word,  which  is  called  the  word  of  truth;  and  here  'the 
very  words  shew  this  contrarietj,  sincere  milk  and  a  double^ 
utmncere  mind. 

These  two  are  necessary  conditions  of  good  nourishment : 
1.^,  That  the  food  be  good  and  wholesome ;  idly.  That  the 
inward  constitution  of  them  who  use  it  be  so  too.  And  if 
this  faSl,  the  otha:  profits  not.  This  sincere  milk  is  the  only 
proper  nourishment  of  spiritual  life,  and  there  is  no  defect  or 
undue  quality  in  it ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  hearers  are  in- 
wardly .unwholesome,  diseased  with  the  evils  here  mentioned, 
and  odiers  of  the  like  nature ;  and  therefore,  either  have  no 
kfaid  of  appetite  to  the  word  at  all,  but  rather  feed  upon  sucU 
trash  as  suits  with  their  distemper,  (as  some  kind  of  diseases 
incline  those  that  have  them  to  eat  coals  or  lime,  ^c.)  or,  if 
they  be  anyways  desirous  to  hear  the  word,  and  seem  to  feed 
on  it,  yet,  the  noxious  humours  that  abound  in  them,  make  it 
altogether  unprofitable,  and  they  are  not  nourished  by  it. 
This  ^vil  of  malice  and  envying,  so  ordinary  among  m^  (and, 
which  is  most  strange,  amongst  Christians,)  like  an  overflow* 
ing  of  the  gall,  possesses  thdr  whole  minds ;  so  that  they  not 
only  fiiil  of  being  nourished  by  the  word  they  hear,  but  are 
made  the  worse  by  it ;  their  disease  is  fed  by  it,  as  an  unwhole- 
some stomach  turns  the  best  meat  it  receives  into  that  humour 
that  abounds  in  it.  Do  not  they  thus,  who  observe  what  the 
word  says,  that  they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  discover  the 
failings  of  others,  and  speak  malidously  and  uncharitably  of 
than,  and  vent  themselves,  as  is  too  common  ?  This  word  met 
well  with  such  a  one'^s  faulty  and  this  with  another'' s : — ^Is  not 
this  to  feed  these  diseases  of  malice,  envy,  and  eoiUspeakings^ 
with  this  'pare  milk,  and  make  them  grow,  instead  of  growing 
by  it  ourselves  in  grace  and  holiness  ? 

Thus,  likewise,  the  hypocrite  turns  all  that  he  hears  of  this 
word,  not  to  the  inward  renovation  of  his  mind,  and  redress^ 
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ing  whut  is  uniaB  there,  but  only  to  tibecompoBiiig  cf  iMaiiU 
ward  carriage,  and  to  enable  himself  to  act  his  part  better:  to 
becuntunger  inhisown  faoultjr,  a  anore  rtfned  and  experthjpo« 
crfte ;  not  to  grow  more  a  Christian  indeed,  but  more  eueh  in 
appearance  only,  and  in  the  opinion  ci  odiers. 

Therefore  it  is  a  very  needful  advertisement,  seeing  these 
evils  are  so  natural  to  men,  and  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  word  of  God,  that  they  be  purged  out,  to  the  end  it  may 
be  profitably  received.  A  very  like  «diortation  to  this  hath 
the  Apostle  St«  James,  and  some  of  the  same  words,,  but  in 
another  metaphor :  Jam.  i.  21.  Wherefore  lay  apart  aUfilUtu 
nessy  and  superjluity  of  naughtiness^  and  receive  tetti  meek^ 
ness  the  ingrafted  uord.  He  compares  the  word  to  a  pbttt 
of  excellent  virtue,  the  very  tree  of  life,  the  word  that  la  able 
to  save  your  souls  ;  but  the  only  soil  wherein  it  wiB  gi^w,  ie 
a  heart  full  of  meekness,  a  heart  that  is  purged  of  those  luxu- 
riant weeds  that  grow  so  rank  in  it  by  nature;  they  must  be 
plucked  up  and  thrown  out  to  make  place  for  this  woid. 

And  there  is  such  a  necessity  for  this,  that  the  most  ap* 
proved  teachers  <if  wisdom^  in  a  human  way,  have  required  of 
their  sdiolars,  that  to  the  end  their  minds  might  be  capid>le  of 
it,  they  should  be  purified  from  vice  and  wickedness.  For  Ais 
reason,  the  philosopher  judges  young  men  unfit  bearers  of 
moral  philosophy,  because  of  the  abounding  and  untamedness 
of  their  passions,  granting  that,  if  those  were  composed  ea^ 
ordered,  they  might  be  admitted.  And  it  was  Socrates'*  cus- 
tom, when  any  one  asked  him  a  question,  seeking  to  be  is- 
formed  by  him,  before  he  would  answer  them,  he  adked  them 
oonceming  their  own  qualities  and  course  of  life. 

Now,  if  men  require  a  calm  and  purified  dispodtion  of  mind 
to  make  it  capable  of  their  doctrine,  how  much  more  is  it  suit* 
able  and  necessary  for  learning  the  doctrine  of  Grod,  and  those 
deep  mysteries  that  His  word  opens  up !  It  is  well  expressed 
in  that  Apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  that  Fraward  thoughts 
separate  from  God^  and  msdom  enters  net  into  a  tnaUeious 
soul:  Bo»  indeed,  that  is  a  very  unfit  dvnXSiBgdot  it;  and  erefi 
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a  hemlhcn  (Sneoa)  tpukl  my 9  7he  mmA  ihdt  k  impureyis  not 
dofiMe  0f  God  and  dwine  tkingi^  Tberdbitt  ve  te  the 
fltettn  of  tluit  book  of  Pipvtrb*  that  speaks  m  teiich  t£  thii 
iMtmi  k  raquirtfl  in  the  flm  obapttr,  that  thqr  wha  would 
h«8r  it^  dp  retiro  tbcoMiaWm^  finmi  aU  ungodly  cuitama  and 
praoti(»L  And  indeed^  how  ouk  the  loiil  apprehend  BpiiitQal 
thhugS)  that  it  not  ia  ■oma  moaaute  rtfined  from  the  loiro  of 
an^  whioh  abuaes  and  bcnoni  tho  mfaida  of  imd,  and  makes 
thm  unabla  to  ariae  tp  heavaidjr  thoughts?  Bhmed  ai^  thB 
p900  in  hearty  fbr  ihejf  Mhail  «m  God^  nxyw  our  Saviour  (Matt* 
Y.  8) :  not  caply  shall  thajr  sea  bnn  perfiectly  hetcaftor^  hut  so 
tft  as  they  can  receive  him^  He  will  impart  and  make  Himself 
kaowitimto  them  here.  If  any  man  iooe  oi#,  Air  mU  keep 
mnf  words,  and  n^  Father  vM  loee  him,  and  we  teiti  oome 
w^  ¥mf  and  make  our  abode  teith  htm.  (John  xitl  S3.) 
What  ttftkas  the  woird  obscure  is,  die  flldiy  mists  wKUni 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  He  will  fai  just  judgment  hide  Him* 
self,  and  the  saving  truth  of  His  word,  from  those  that  enter- 
taia  mad  ddight  in  sm :  the  very  sins  whersln  they  delight, 
shall  obscure  and  darken  die  light  of  the  Gkispel  to  than,  so 
that  though  it  shfaie  clear  as  the  sun  at  noou-day,  they  diell  be 
aa  thoee  that  five  in  a  dungeon,  they  shall  not  diseem  it. 

And  aa  they  reociva  no  benefit  I7  the  word,  who  have  die 
e?ilB  here  mentioned  reigning  and  in  Adl  strength  within  them, 
so  they  diat  ere  indeed  born  again,  the  more  they  retain  of 
these,  the  less  shall  they  find  the  influence  and  profit  of  the 
wokI  )  &r  this  exhortation  concerns  them.  They  may  possibly 
same  of  them  have  a  great  remainder  of  these  comipdons  xoh- 
mortified ;  therefore  are  they  exhorted  to  lay  aside  entirely 
those  0vils,  all  malice^  all  hypoorisy^  fcc.,  else,  though  they 
hear  the  word  often,  yet  they  will  be  in  a  spiritual  atrophy  x 
they  will  eat  mudi,  biit  grow  nothing  (ly  it ;  they  will  find  no 
increase  of  grace  and  spiritual  strength. 

Would  we  know  the  main  cause  of  our  fruidess  hearing  of 
the  word,  here  it  is :  men  bring  not  meek  and  guifeless  spirits 
to  k^  not  minds  ediptied  and  purified  to  receive  it,  but  stuflM 
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with  malice^  and  hypocrisy,  and  pnofe,  and  other  such  evib : 
and  whore  should  the  word  enter,  when  all  is  ao  taken  up  ? 
And  if  it  did  enter^  how  should  it  prosper  amongst  so  many 
enemies,  or  at  all  abide  amongst  them?  Either  they  will  turn 
it  out  again,  or  choke  and  lull  the  power  of  it  Wq  think  re^ 
ligion,  and  our  own  lusts,  and  secret  heart-idols,  should  agree 
together,  because  we  would  have  it  so ;  but  this  is  not  posstUe. 
Therefore,  labour  to  entertain  the  word  of  truth  in  the  love  of 
it,  and  lodge  the  mystery  of  fidth  in  a  pure  conscience^  as  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  speaks  (1  Tim.  iii.  9).  Join  those  together 
with  bavid  (Tsal.  odx.  US.)}  /  hate  vain  thoughts^  but  thy 
law  do  J  love.  And  as  here  our  Apostle,  Lay  aside  all  malice^ 
and  hypocrisy^  and  envy^  and  evil  speakings^  and  so  receive 
the  word^  or  else  look  for  no  benefit  by  it  here^  nor  for  salvation 
by  it  hereafter ;  but  be  prevailed  upon  to  cast  out  all  impurity, 
and  give  your  whole  heart  to  it ;  so  desire  it,  that  you  may 
groWf  and  then,  as  you  desire,  you  shall  grow  by  it. 

Every  real  believer  hath  received  a  life  fixun  Heaven,  fiur 
more  excelling  our  natural  life,  than  that  exceb  the  life  of  the 
beasts.  And  this  life  hath  its  own  peculiar  desires  and  deUgfats, 
which  are  the  proper  actings,  and  the  certain  characters  and 
evidence  of  it;  amongst  others,  this  is  one,  and  a  main  one, 
answerable  to  the  like  desire  in  natural  life,  namely,  a  desire  of 
food;  and  because  it  is  here  still  imperfect,  therefore  the  natural 
end  of  this,  is,  not  only  nourishment,  but  growth,  as  it  is  here 


The  sincere  milk  of  the  word.}    The  life  of  grace  is  the 
proper  life  of  a  reasonable  soul,  and  without  it,  the  soul  is  dead, . 
as  the  body  is  without  the  soul ;  so  that  this  may  be  truly  ren- 
dered, reasonable  milkj  as  some  read  it;  but  certainly,  that 
reasonable  milk  is  the  word  of  God,  The  milk  of  the  word. 

It  was  before  called  the  immortal  seed^  and  here  it  is  the 
milk  of  those  that  are  bom  again,  and  thus  it  is  nourishment 
very  agreeable  to  that  spiritual  life,  according  to  their  saying, 
JisdemaUmur  ex  quibus  constamus^  we  are  nourished  by  that 
of  which  we  consist.    As  the  milk  that  infant^draw  from  the 
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bieast^  18  the  most  oomiatunil  food  to  them,  being  of  that  same 
substance  that  nourished  diem  in  the  womb ;  so,  what  thqf 
are  brought  forrh,  that  food  follows  them  as  it  were  tar  their 
supply,  in  the  way  that  is  provided  in  nature  fbr  it ;  by  certain 
veins  it  ascends  into  the  breasts,  and  is  there  fitted  for  them, 
and  they  are  by  nature  directed  to  find  it  there.  Thus,  as  a 
Christian  bq;ins  to  live  by  the  power  of  the  word,  so  he  is  by 
the  nature  of  that  ^iritual  life  directed  to  that  same  word  as 
its  nourishment.  To  follow  the  resemblance  farther  in  the  qua- 
lities of  milk,  after  the  monkish  way,  that  runs  itself  out  of 
breath  in  all^ory^  I  conceive  is  neither  solid  nor  profitable^ 
and  to  speak  freely,  the  curious  searching  of  the  similitude  in 
other  qualities  of  milk,  seems  to  wrong  the  quality  here  given  it 
by  the  Apostle,  in  which  it  is  so  well  resembled  by  milk, 
namely,  the  simple  pureness  and  sincerity  of  the  word ;  besides 
that  the  pressing  of  comparisons  of  this  kind  too  far,  proves 
often  so  constrained  ere  they  have  done  with  it,  that  by  too 
much  drawing,  they  bring  forth  blood  instead  of  milk. 

Pure  and  unmixed^  as  milk  drawn  immediately  from  the 
breast ;  the  pure  word  of  God  without  the  mixture  not  only  of 
error,  but  of  all  other  comporition  of  vain  unprofitable  subtil- 
ties,  or  affected  human  eloquence,  such  as  become  not  the 
majesty  and  gravity  of  God's  word.  If  any  man  speak,  says 
our  Apostle,  (ch.  iv.  v.  11.)  let  Mm  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God.  Light  conceits  and  flowers  of  rhetoric  wrong  the 
word  more  than  they  can  please  the  hearers ;  the  weeds  among 
the  com  make  it  look  gay,  but  it  were  all  the  better  they  were 
not  amcttgst  it.  .  Nor  can  those  mixtures  be  pleasing  to  any  but 
carnal  minds.  They  who  are  indeed  the  children  of  God,  as 
infants  who  like  their  breast-milk  best  pure,  do  love  the  word 
best  so,  imd  wheresoever  they  find  it  so,  they  relish  it  well ; 
whereas  natural  men  cannot  love  spiritual  things  for  themselves, 
desire  not  the  word  for  its  own  sweetness,  but  would  have  it 
sauced  with  such  conceits  as  possibly  spoU  the  simplicity  of  it ; 
or  at  the  best,  love  to  hear  it  for  the  wit  and  learning  which, 
without  any  wrongful  mixture  of  it,  they  find  in  one  person^s 
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deKreitlig  it  loorethim  «iiolhi»^.  BM  ihft  natuifftl  and  gettdM 
appetite  of  the  children  of  Ghod,  is  to  the  word  for  itself,  $sA 
only  Its  ddlkj  ^ivdtrt  fnilk  ,*  and  where  they  And  it  so,  from 
whomsoev^  or  In  Whttt  way  soever  delivetisd  unto  them,  Ihqr 
leeSi  upon  It  with  delist.  Before  conversion,  wit  or  eloquence 
nuty  draw  a  man  to  the  word,  and  possibly  prove  fc  liappy 
bait  to  eatdi  hhn,  (as  St.  Augustine  reports  of  his  hearing  St. 
Ambrose,)  but  when  onoe  he  Is  bom  again,  then  it  Id  the  milk 
Itself  that  he  desires  for  itsdf. 

DeHre  the  sincere  mlk,^  Not  only  hear  it  because  it  is  your 
custom,  but  desire  it  because  it  is  your  f(X)d.  And  Jt  is,  1.  A 
natural  desire  as  theinfSint^s  deslreof  mllk^  not  upon  any  ex- 
ternal respect  or  inducement,  but  from  an  inward  principle  and 
bent  of  nature.  And  because  natural,  therefore,  2.  Earnest;  not 
a  cold  indiiFerent  willing,  that  cares  not  whether  it  obtaift  or  not, 
but  a  vehement  desire,  as  the  word  sognlfies,  and  as  the  resem- 
blance clearly  bears ;  as  a  child  that  will  not  be  stilled  till  it  have 
the  breast;  offer  it  what  you  will,  silver,  gold,  or  jewels,  it  r^ards 
them  not,  these  answer  not  its  dedre,  and  that  must  be  answered. 
Thus  David,  (Psal.  cxix.  80.)  My  soul  breakethfor  the  long'- 
ing  it  hath  to  tky  judgments;  as  a  child  like  to  break  its  heart 
with  crying  for  want  of  the  breast.  And  again,  because  natu- 
ral, it  is,  S.  Constant.  The  infant  is  not  cloyed  nor  wearied 
with  daily  feeding  on  the  breast,  but  desires  it  every  day,  as  If 
it  had  never  had  it  before :  so  the  child  <^  God  hath  an  un- 
changeable  appetite  for  the  word ;  it  is  daily  new  to  him ;  he 
finds  «till  fresh  delight  in  it.  Thus  David,  as  before  cited.  My 
soul  breakethfor  the  longing  it  hath  for  thy  judgments  at  all 
times.  And  then,  Psal.  i.,  this  law  was  his  meditation  day 
and  rdght.  Whereas,  a  natural  man  is  easily  surfeited  of  it, 
and  die  very  commonness  and  cheapness  of  it  makes  it  con- 
temptible to  him.  And  this  is  our  case ;  that  wherein  we 
should  wonder  at  Ood^s  Angular  goodness  to  us,  and  therefore 
pri2e  his  word  the  more,  that  very  thing  makes  us  despise  it : 
while  others,  our  brethren,  have  bought  this  milk  with  their 
own  blood,  we  have  it  upon  the  easiest  terms  that  can  be 
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wUttdy  only  for  the  deoring,  without  the  haootd  of  Ueeding 
tor  it,  and  acaxedy  need  we  be  at  the  poiiui  of  sweating  for  it. 

That  ye  may  grow  thereby.]  This  is  not  only  the  ead  for 
whidi  God  Jbath  provided  His  diildreo  with  the  word,  and 
moves  them  to  desire  it,  but  that  which  they  are.  to  intend  in 
Ibsir  desire  and  use  of  it ;  and»  answerable  to  Ood^s  purpose, 
they  are  therefore  to  desire  it,  because  it  is  proper  Ibr  this  end, 
aiMl  thst  by  it  they  m^  attain  thb  end,  to  grow  thereby.  And 
herein,  indeed,  tlwse  children  dilfer  from  infimts  in  the  nahuvd 
lifie,  who  are  directed  to  their  food  beside  their  knowledge,  and 
without  intsntUA  of  its  end;  but  this  rational  mUk  is  to  be 
desired  by  the  children  of  God  in  a  rational  way,  knowing  and 
intending  its  end,  having  the  use  of  natural  reason  renewed 
and  sanctified  by  supernatural  graces 

Now  the  end  of  this  desire  is,  growth.  Desire  the  word, 
not  that  you  may  only  hear  it ;  that  is  to  fall  very  tut  shcMt  of 
its  true  end ;  yea,  it  is  to  take  the  beginning  ot  the  wcnrk  for 
the  end  of  it.  The  ear  is  indeed  the  mouth  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  receives  the  word,  (as  Elihu  compares  it,  Job  xxxiy. 
8,)  but  meat  that  ^oes  no  further  tihan  the  mouth,  you  know, 
cannot  nourish.  Neither  ought  this  desire  of  the  wor  d  to  be, 
only  to  satisfy  a  custom ;  it  were  an  exceeding  folly  to  make 
SD  supei^dal  a  thing  the  end  of  bo  serious  a  work*  Again,  to 
hear  it  only  to  st<^  the  mouth  of  conscience,  that  it  may  not 
damour  more  toft  the  gross  impiety  of  contemning  it,  this  is  to 
hear  it,  not  out  of  desire,  but  out  ci  fear.  To  desire  it  only 
for  some  present  |deasure  and  dddght  that  a  man  may  find  in 
it,  is  not  the  due  use  and  end  of  it :  that  there  is  ddight  in  it, 
may  help  to  commend  it  to  those  that  find  it  so,  and  so  be  a 
mean  to  advsnce  the  end ;  but  the  end  it  is  not  To  seA  no 
more  than  a  present  ddight,  that  evanisheth  with  the  sound  of 
the  words  that  die  in  the  air,  is  not  to  desire  the  word  as  meat, 
but  as  music,  as  Grod  tells  the  prophet  Esekiel  of  his  peof^, 
Eaek.  xxxiii.  St.  And  loy  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  i>ery  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voices  and  can  play  well 
upon  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy  words,  and  they  do 
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tkem  not    To  desire  the  word  for  the  incnease  of  knowledge^ 
althou^  this  is  necessary  and  commendable,  and,  being  rightlj 
qualified,  is  a  part  of  spiritual  accretion,  yet,  take  it  as  going 
no  further,  it  is  not  the  true  end  of  the  word.     Nor  is  the 
venting  of  that  knowledge  in  speech  and  frequent  discourse  ot 
the  w(»d  and  the  divine  truths  that  are  in  it ;  which,  where  it 
is  governed  with  Christian  prudence,  is  not  to  be  despised,  but 
commended ;  yet,  certainly,  the  highest  knowledge,  and  the 
most  frequent  and  skilful  speaking  c(  the  wcnrd,  severed  fiom 
the  growth  here  mentioned,  misses  the  true  end  of  the  woid. 
If  any  one'^s  head  or  tongue  should  grow  apace,  and  all  the  rest 
Btand  at  a  stay,  it  would  certainly  make  him  a  monster ;    and 
they  are  no  other,  who  are  knowing  and  discoursing  Christiana, 
and  grow  daily  in  that  respect,  but  not  at  all  in  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  which  is  the  proper  growth  c^  the  children  of 
Grod.     Apposite  to  their  case  is  Epictetus^s  comparison  of  the 
sheep ;  they  return  not  what  they  eat  in  grass,  but  in  wool 
David,  in  that  cxix.  Psahn,  which  is  wholly  spent  upon  this 
eubject,  the  excellency  and  use  of  the  word  of  God,  expresseth, 
ver.  15, 16, 124,  his  delight  in  it,  his  earnest  desire  to  be  fur- 
ther taught,  and  to  know  more  of  it ;  his  readiness  to^ipeak  of 
it,  ver.  IS,  S7 ;   but  withal,  you  know,  he  joins  his  desire  and 
caie  to  keep  it,  to  hide  it  in  his  hearty  &c.,  var.  5, 11 ;  to 
make  it  the  man  of  his  counsel,  to  let  it  be  as  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  his  privy  counsellors,  and  to  be  ruled  and  guided  by  it ; 
and  with  him,  to  use  it  so,  is  indeed  to  grow  by  it. 

If  we  know  what  this  spiritual  life  is,  and  wherein  the  nature 
of  it  ccxisists,  we  may  easily  know  what  is  the  growth  of  it. 
When  holiness  increases,  when  the  sanctifying  graces  of  the 
Spirit  grow  stronger  in  the  soul,  and  ccmsequently  act  more 
strongly  in  the  life  of  a  Christian,  then  he  grows  q[>iritually. 

And  as  the  word  is  the  mean  of  bq;etting  this  spiritual  life, 
so  likewite,  of  its  increase. 

1.  This  will  apjpear,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  word  in 
general,  that  it  is  spiritual  and  Divine,  treats  ot  the  highest 
things,  and  therefore  hath  in  it  a  fitness  to  elevate  men's  minds 
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from  the  eisrth,  and  to  ftrtwmilate' to  itactf  such  as  are  often  ooo- 
versant  wiUi  it ;  as  all  kind  of  doctrine  readily  doth  to  thoae 
who  are  much  in  it,  and  apfdy  their  minds  to  study  it  Doubt- 
less, such  kind  of  things  as  are  frequent  with  men,  haire  an 
influoice  into  the  dispositbn  of  then:  souls*  The  Gofepel  is 
called  lights  and  the  childrm  of  God  are  likewise  called  UgiU^ 
as  being  transformed  into  its  nature,  and  thus  they  become  still 
the  more,  by  more  hearing  of  it,  and  so  they  grow. 

%  If  we  look  more  particularly  unto  the  stnin  imd  tenor  of 
the  word,  it  will  appear  most  fit  for  increasing  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit  in  a  Christian;   for  there  be  in  it  particular  trutfaa 
relative  to  them,  that  are  iq[>t  to  excite  them,  and  set  them  on 
work,  and  so  to  make  them  grow,  as  all  habits  do,  by  actnag. 
It  doth  (as  the  Apostle^s  word  may  be  translated)  sHr  up  the 
sparksy  and  blow  them  into  a  greater  flame,  make  them  bum 
clearer  and  hotter.      This  it  doth  both  by  particular  exhorta- 
tion to  the  study  and  exercise  of  those  graces,  sometimes 
pressing  one,  and  sometimes  another ;    and  by  rij^t  represent- 
ing to  than  their  objects.     The  word  feeds  faith,  by  setting 
before  it  the  free  grace  of  God,  His  rich  promises,  and  EUs 
power  and  truth  to  perform  them  aU ;  shews  it  the  strength  of 
the  new  covenant,  not  depending  upcm  itself,  but  holding  in 
Christ,  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen  ; 
and  drawing  faith  still  to  rest  more  entirely  upon  his  righteous- 
ness.    It  feeds  repentance,  by  making  the  yileness  and  defor- 
mity €i  sin  daily  more  dear  and  visible.     Still  as  mcHre  of  the 
word  hath  admission  into  the  soul,  the  more  it  hates  sin,  sin 
bmg  the  more  discovered  and  the  better  known  in  its  own 
native  ookmr :  as  the  more  light  there  is  in  a  house,  the  more 
any  thing  in  it  that  b  uncleanly  or  deformed,  is  seen  and  dis- 
liked.    Likewise  it  increaseth  love  to  God,  by  cqiening  up  still 
more  and  more  of  His  infinite  excellency  and  loveliness.    As  it 
borrows  the  resemblance  of  the  vilest  things  in  nature,  to  ex- 
press the  foulness  and  hatefulness  of  sin,  so  all  the  beauties 
and  dignities  that  are  in  all  the  creatures  are  called  together 
in  the  woid,  to  give  us  some  small  scantling  of  that  Uncreated 
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BMutf  that  aloud  dasMTOB  to  be  loved.    Thus  nnglil  fts  fitneaB 
be  testanori  io  foipeot  to  all  otfier  graces. 

But  above  all  odier  oolifiiderations,  this  is  observable  in  the 
watd  m  the  Inoreas^  of  grace,  thai  it  holds  forth  Jesus  Christ 
to  our  view  to  look  upon,  not  only  as  the  perfect  pattrni,  but 
aa  the  fiiU  fountain  of  all  grace,  from  whose  fhdness  we  aU 
receioe.  The  contemplating  of  Him  as  the  perfect  image  of 
Grod,  and  then  dra^ring  from  him  as  having  in  himself  a  trea- 
sure (br  us,  these  give  the  soul  mxxt  ct  that  image  in  which 
consists  truly  spiritual  growth.  This  the  Apostle  expresseth 
excellently,  It  Cor.  iii.  ult,  speaking  of  the  nrfnistry  of  die 
Ooq)el  revealing  Christ,  that  beholding  in  him,  (as  it  is,  ch.  iv. 
ver.  6,  in  his  face)  the  glory  of  the  Lord^  we  are  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  ^  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord :  not  only  that  we  may  take  the  copy  of  his  graces, 
but  have  a  share  of  them. 

There  may  be  many  things  that  might  be  said  of  this  spiri- 
tual gfowth,but  I  will  add  only  afew. 

First,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  judging  of  his  growth,  some 
persons  conclude  too  rigidly  against  themselves,  that  they  grow 
not  by  the  word,  because  their  growth  is  not  so  sensible  to 
them  as  they  desire.  But,  1.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  all 
things  that  grow,  this  principle  is  not  discerned  in  motu^  sed  in 
terminoy  not  in  the  growing,  but  when  they  are  grown.  S.  Be- 
sides, other  things  are  to  be  considered  in  this :  although  other 
graces  seem  not  to  advance,  3ret  if  thou  groweat  more  self- 
denying  and  humble  in  the  sense  oi  thy  slowness,  all  is  not 
lost;  although  the  branches  shoot  not  up  so  fast  as  thou 
wishest,  yet,  if  the  root  grow  deeper,  and  fasten  more,  it  is  an 
useftd  growth.  He  that  is  still  learning  to  be  more  in  Jesufi 
Christ,  and  less  in  himself,  to  have  all  his  dependence  and  caok- 
fort  in  Him,  is  doubtless  a  growing  believer. 

On  the  other  side,  a  far  greater  number  conclude  wrong  in 
their  own  favour,  imagining  that  they  do  grow,  if  they  gain 
ground  in  some  oi  those  things  we  mentioned  above ;  namely, 
more  knowkti^  and  more  faculty  of  discoursing,  if  they  find 
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chm  asMe  pnmit  stirrings  of  J07  or  sorrow  in  hearing  of  the 
word,  tf  they  reform  their  life,  grow  moiPe  dyil  and  Mamdess, 
it6.\  yet  all  these,  and  mny  such  things,  nuiy  be  in  a  natural 
flMtti,  who  nc^wldiiAandif^  grows  not,  fix*  that  is  imposfliMe; 
he  is  tM>t,  in  tliat  state,  a  subject  capable  of  this  growth,  for 
he  is  dead,  he  hath  none  of  die  new  life  to  whidi  this  growth 
relates.  Herod  heard  gtcKUy^  and  obeyed  many  things'^ 
Mark  vi.  90. 

Consider,  then,  what  true  delight  we  nii^t  have  in  this; 
You  find  a  pleasure  when  you  see  your  children  grow,  when 
they  b^tn  to  stand  and  walk,  and  so  forth ;  you  lore  well  to 
perceive  your  estate  or  your  honour  grow :  but  -tar  the  soul  to 
be  growing  Hker  God,  and  nearer  Heaven,  if  we  know  it,  is  a 
pleasure  fiur  beyond  them  all : — ^to  find  pride,  earthliness,  and 
vanity  abating,  and  faith,  love,  and  spbitual-mindedness  in- 
creasing ;  especially  if  we  reflect  that  this  growth  is  not  as  our 
natural  life,  whidi  is  often  cut  off  before  it  has  attained  full 
age,  as  we  call  it,  and,  if  it  attain  that,  falls  again  to  move 
downwards,  and  decays,  as  the  sun,  being  at  its  meridian, 
begins  to  decline  again :  but  this  life  shall  grow  on  in  whomso* 
ever  it  is,  and  come  certainly  to  its  fulness ;  after  whidi,  there 
is  no  more  need  of  this  word,  either  for  growth  or  nourish- 
ment, no  death,  no  decay,  no  old  age,  but  perpetual  youth, 
and  a  perpetual  spring;  ver  €Bterfmm,  ficlness  of  joy  in  the 
presence  of  God^  and  everlasting  pleasures  at  His  right 
hand, 

Ver.  3.  If  40  be  jt  haye  tasted  that  the  Lord  xa  graciooB. 

OuB  natural  desire  of  food  arises  princfpally  from  its  necessity 
for  that  end  which  nature  seeks,  viz.,  the  growth,  or  at  least 
the  nouridunent  of  our  bodies.  But  there  is  besides,  a  present 
sweetness  and  pleasantness  in  the  use  of  it,  that  serves  to 
sharpen  our  desire,  and  is  placed  in  our  nature  for  that  pur- 
pose. Thus  the  children  of  God,  in  their  spiritual  life,  are 
naturally  carried  to  desire  the  means  of  their  nourishment  and 
of  their  growth,  bebg  always  here  in  a  growing  state;  but 
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withal,  diere  is  a  qfnritual  delight  and  sweotnees  in  the  word, 
in  that  whidi  it  rereab  coDcerning  Grod,  and  this  adds  to  their 
desire^  stirs  up  their  appetite  towards  it.  The  fonner  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  verse,  the  latter  in  this.  Natme 
disposes  the  infant  to  the  breast;  but  when  it  hath  onoe tasted 
of  it,  that  is  a  new  superadded  attractive,  and  makes  it  desire 
after  it  the  more  earnestly.     So  here. 

The  word  is  fully  recommended  to  us  by  these  two^  useful- 
ness and  pleasantness:  like  milk,  (as  it  is  compared  here,) 
which  is  a  nourishing  fix>d,  and.  withal  sweet  and  deli^tful  to 
the  taste:  by  it  we  grow,  and  tnit  we  taste  the  graciousness  of 
God.  David,  in  that  psalm  which  he  dedicates  wholly  to  this 
subject,  gives  both  these  as  the  reason  of  his  appetite.  His 
love  to  it  he  expresses  pathetically  (cxix.  97))  0  how  lave  I 
thy  law  !  It  follows,  that  by  it  he  was  made  wiser  than  his 
enemies, — than  his  teachers j — and  than  the  ancients ;  taaof^t 
to  refrain  from  every  evil  way,  (ver.  108,)  tauj^t  by  the 
Author  of  that  word,  the  Lord  himself,  to  grow  wiser  and 
warier,  and  holier  in  the  divine  ways ;  and  then,  ver.  lOS^  he 
adds  this  other  reason,  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my 
taste  !  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth. 

We  shall  apeak,  I.  of  the  goodness  or  graciousness  of  the 
Lord ;  II.  of  this  taste ;  and  III.  of  the  inference  firom  both. 

I.  The  goodness  of  God :  The  Lord  is  gracious  ^'^^-or,  of  sl 
bountiful,  kind  disposition.  The  Hebrew  word  in  Psal.  xxxiv. 
8,  whence  this  is  taken,  signifies  good.  The  Septuagint  ren- 
der it  by  the  same  word  as  is  used  here  by  our  Apostle.  Both 
the  words  signify  a  benignity  and  kindness  of  nature.  It  is 
given  as  one  of  love's  attributes,  1  C<»:.  xiii.  4,  that  it  is  kind, 
y^risevilerh  ever  compassionate,  and  helpful  as  it  can  be  in  straits 
and  distresses,  still  ready  to  forget  and  pass  by  evil,  and  to  do 
good.  In  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  must  we 
take  the  expresion  here,  and  yet  still  we  shall  speak  and  think 
infinitely  bek)w  what  His  goodness  is.  He  is  naturally  good, 
yea,  goodness  is  His  nature ;  He  is  goodness  and  love  itself. 
He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God;  for  God  is  love. 
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1  John,  It.  8.  He  is  primitivdy  good ;  all  gooAMfls  is  derited 
from  Him,  and  all  that  is  ia  the  creature  comes  forth  fimii  no 
other  than  that  ocean;  and  this  Gradousaess  is  sdll  larger 
than  them  alL 

There  is  a  ooomion  bounty  of  God,  wherdn  he  doth  good  to 
all,  aad  so  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodnessy  PsaL 
xxxiU.  5.  But  the  goodness  that  the  Got^pel  is  full  of,— 4he 
particular  stream  that  runs  in  that  cbannd,  is  his  peculiar  gra- 
dousness  and  love  to  his  own  children,  that  by  which  th^  are 
first  enUven^,  and  then  refreshed  and  sustained  in  their  spiritual 
being.  It  is  this  that  is  here  spoken  of.  He  is  gradous  to 
them  in  freely  forgiving  their  sins,  in  giying  no  less  than  lOm- 
sdf  untp  them ;  He  frees  them  from  all  evils,  and  fills  them 
with  all  good  He  satisfies  thy  mouth  toith  good  things^ 
PsaL  dii.  3—5 :  and  so  it  follows  widi  good  reason,  ver.  8,  that 
he  is  mercifvl  and  gracious ;  and  His  graciousness  is  there 
frurther  expressed  in  his  gentleness  and  slowness  to  anger j  His 
bearing  with  the  frailties  of  His  own,  and  pitying  diem  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children^  ver.  18. 

No  friend  is  so  kind  and  friendly  (as  this  word  signifies),  and 
none  so  powerful.  He  is  a  present  help  in  trouble j  ready  to  be 
found :  whereas  others  may  be  far  off.  He  is  always  at  hand, 
and  his  presence  is  always  comfortable. 

They  that  know  God,  still  find  Him  a  real,  useful  good. 
Some  things  and  some  persons  are  useful  at  one  time,  and  others 
at  another,  but  God  at  all  times.  A  well-f urmshed  table  may 
please  a  man  while  he  hath  health  and  appetite,  but  ofiier  it  to 
him  in  the  hei^t  of  a  fever,  how  unpleasant  would  it  be  then  I 
Though  never  so  richly  decked,  it  is  then  not  only  useless,  but 
hateful  to  him :  but  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  is  then  as 
seasonable  and  refreshing  to  him,  as  in  health,  and  possibly 
more ;  he  can  find  sweetness  in  that,  even  on  his  sick  bed.  The 
dioler  abounding  in  the  mouth,  in  a  fever,  doth  not  disreUsh 
this  sweetness;  it  transcends  and  goes  above  it;  Thus  all 
earthly  enjoyments,  have  but  scnne  time  (as  meats)  when  they 
are  in  seasoO)  but  the  graciousness  of  God  b  always  sweet ;  the 


t«il#  dfduiti*  nevtf  out  of  secuKm.  See  hMr  oti  age  flpoili 
the  rdkb  of  ouAward  dtlig^to,  in  the  ezampk  of  BttiiM^ 
S  Sea.  m.  S6;  but  it  makei  not  this  dietaateftiL  ThercfiM 
the  Psalmist  prays,  that  when  other  comforts  forsake  him  and 
wear  oiit»  when  they  ebb  finom  him  and  leave  him  «ii  Ae  sand, 
thiamaynot;  that  stitt  he  may  feed  on  the  goodneia  df  Crodi 
PttL  Ixxi.  9*  C(ut  me  not  off  in  old  ag^y  fotBake  nm  noi 
vikmm^  HrengthfaHeth*  It  is  the  oontl»ual  initmiee  of  Hii 
gnwdotttiiess  that  niakcB  them  atiUgtowBkei>0ciflrv  in  LebanoHf 
PmL  xai«  14,  IBf  that  makea  them  bring  forth  fhUt  in  otd 
mg&f  and  to  be  ttiU  fat  and  Jlourishing ;  to  shew  tha$  the 
Lord  i$  upright^  aa  it  is  there  added,  that  he  is  (as  the  word 
imports)  Hill  like  Him&df^  and  his  goddnese  ever  the  samei 

Futt  cheaU  eir  krge  possessions,  may  seem  sweet  to  •raan^ 
till  death  preiMBt  itadf )  but  then  (as  the  Prophet  speaks  of 
Ikfowing  awQjf  ihmr  idok  ofnher  and  gold  to  the  bats  and 
moleiy  in  tie  dajf  of  calamity  Isar  ii.  tO.)  then,  he  is  ferted 
to  throw  away  all  he  possesses,  with  disdafai  of  it  and  of  Me 
former  folly  in  doating  on  it ;  then,  the  kindness  of  fMends,  and 
"tife,  and  childivn;  can  do  notlmig  but  incMase  his  grief  and 
their  own;  but  then  is  the  love  of  Odd  the  good  indeed  and 
abiding  sweetness,  and  it  best  relisheth  when  aB  other  thing* 
are  most  unsavoury  and  unoomfertable. 

God  is  gracious^  but  it  is  God  in  Clnist ;  otherwise  we  can- 
not  find  Him  so  ;  therefiDre  this  is  here  spoken  in  particular  fst 
Jeaus  Christ,  (as  it  iqipean^by  that  which  feDowedi^)  through 
whom  a&  the  peculiar  kindness  and  love  of  God  is  conveyed  to 
the  soul>  for  it  can  come  no  other  way ;  and  the  word  hem 
msntianed  is  the  Gospel,  (See  oh.  i.  ver.  idt.)  whereof  Christ  ia 
the  aubject  Though  God  is  mercy  and  goodness  in  Himself, 
yet  we  cannot  find  or  apprehend  Him  so  to  us,  but  aa  ww  aiv 
looking  through  that  mtfdM<m»  the  Mediator.  That  main  potaa 
of  the  99odnew  of  God  in  the  Goqwl,  which  is  eo  sweet  to  a 
humidad  sinner,  the  forgiveneas  of  sin%  we  know  we  cannot 
taste  aif  but  m  Christ,  In  whom  we  haee  redemptiony  £pb« 
i.  7.    AeA  all  the  &vour  that  sliines  en  us»  all  the  graee  we 
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ncdtOy  u  of  kU  Jiilnesi;  all  our  aoceptaiuw  whh  &Gd,  our 
bcdng  taken  into  grace  and  kiodiieMagam,  is  in  faiai.  ffBtrUuh 
Ui  aoe§pted  in  the  bdovedj  (ver.  &).  Hia  grace  appeara  ia 
both,  as  it  is  there  expressed,  but  it  is  all  in  Chikt  Let  us 
therefore  nerer  leave  him  out  in  our  desires  of  toaiing  the  grai« 
dousness  and  love  of  God:  tor  otherwise,  we  shall  but  dishonour 
him,  and  disa|qM»nt  oursdves. 

The  free  graoe  of  Qod  waa  given'  to  be  tastod,  in  the  peo. 
mises,  before  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  biit  behg 
accomplished  in  his  coming,  then  was  the  sweetness  of  grace 
made  more  sensible;  then  was  it  more  fuUjr  l»oaehed,  and  let 
out  to  tlie  elect  world,  when  he  was  pierced  on  the  cross,  and 
his  blood  poured  out  for  our  redanptiod.  Thteugk  those  koi00 
of  his  wounds  may  we  drawy  and  taste  that  the  Lord  is  gra-* 
oiQUSf  says  St.  Augustine. 

II.  As  to  this  taste :  Ye  have  tasted.]  There  is  a  tasting 
exercised  by  temporary  believers,  spoken  of,  Heb.  vi.  4.  Their 
highest  sense  of  spiritual  things,  (and  it  will  be  in  some  fitf 
higher  than  we  easily  think,)  yet  is  but  a  taste,  and  is  called  so 
in  comparison  of  the  truer,  fuller  sense  that  true  bdUeters  have 
of  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God,  which,  compared  witih  a 
temporary  taste,  is  more  than  tasting.  The  former  is  merely 
tasting ;  rather  an  imaginary  taste  than  real ;  but  this  is  a  true 
feeding  on  the  gradousness  of  God,  yet  is  it  called  but  a  taste 
in  respect  of  the  fulness  to  come.  Though  it  is  more  than  a 
taste,  as  distinguishable  firom  the  hypocrite^s  sense,  yet  it  is  no 
more  than  a  taste,  compared  with  the  great  marriage  feast  we 
look  for. 

Jesus  Christ  being  all  in  all  unto  the  soul,  faith  apprehend* 
ing  him,  is  all  the  spiritual  sense.  Faith  is  the  eye  that  beholds 
his  matchless  beauty,  and  so  kindles  love  in  the  soul,  and  can 
speak  of  him  as  having  seen  him,  and  taken  particular  notice  of 
him.  Cant.  v.  9.  It  is  the  ear  that  discerns  his  voice.  Cant  ii.  6. 
It  is  fidth  that  smells  kis  name  poured  forth  as  an  ointment  ; 
faith  that  touches  him,  and  draws  virtue  fiom  him ;  and  faith 
that  tastes  him,  Cant  ii.  8 ;  and  so  hefe,  If  ye  have  tasted. 


In  order  to  tbk,  tli«re  mint  be,  1.  A  fim  beHeraig  of  the 
truth  of  the  promifles,  whcteintliefree  graceof  GodisexpresBed 
and  nrhihitffd  to  us.  5t  A  partieular  appIioBtioii  or  attncdon 
of  that  gfaee  to  ouraelTai,  wfaidbisthedrawiDgaf  tho0e6fva^& 
of  consolatiofij  laa.  Ixvi.  11,  namely,  the  promiaea  oontdned 
in  the  Old  and  New  Tertammts.  8.  A  sense  of  the  sweetness 
of  that  grace,  being  i^f^ed  or  drawn  into  the  soul,  and  that 
oonstitiiteB  properiiy  this  taste.  No  unrenewed  man  hath  any 
of  these  in  truth,  not  the  highest  kind  of  temporary  believei^ ; 
he  cannot  have  so  much  as  a  real  livdiy  asifent  to  the  general 
truth  of  the  {Hxxnises;  for  had  he  that,  the  rest  would  follow. 
But  aa  he  cannot  have  the  least  of  these  in  truth j  he  mHy  have 
the  counterfeit  of  them  all ;  not  only  of  assent  but  of  aj^licatkm ; 
yea,  and  a  false  spiritual  joy  arising  from  it ;  and  all  these  so 
drawn  to  the  life,  that  they  may  resemble  much  of  the  reality: 
to  give  dear  diaractera  of  difference,  is  not  so  easy  as  most 
persons  ima^e;  but  doubtless,  the  true  living  faith  of  a 
Christian  hath  in  itself  sudi  a  particular  stamp,  as  brings  with 
it  its  own  evidence,  when  the  soul  is  dear  and  the  light  of  God^s 
fisce  shines  upon  it.  Indeed,  in  the  dark  we  cannot  read,  nor 
distinguish  one  mark  from  anoChor ;  butwfaen  a  Christian  hadi 
light  to  look  upon  the  work  of  God  in  his  own  soul,  although 
he  cannot  make  another  sensible  of  that  by  which  he  knows  it, 
yet  he  himsdf  is  aaoertainedy  and  can  say  confidently  in  himself, 
«  This  I  know^  that  this  faith  and  taste  of  God  I  have  is  true; 
<<  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  upon  it  C"  and  this  is  the 
reading  of  that  new  name  in  the  white  stone ^  which  no  man 
knows  but  he  that  hath  it.  Revel,  ii.  17.  There  is,  in  a  true 
beUevor,  sudi  a  constant  love  to  God  fbr  Himself,  and  such  a 
contmual  desire  after  Him  simply  fbr  His  own  excellency  and 
goodness,  as  no  other  can  have.  On  the  other  side,  would  an 
hypocrite  deal  truly  and  impartially  by  himsdf,  he  would 
readily  find  out  something  that  would  discover  him,  more  or 
less,  to  himself.  But  the  truth  is,  men  are  willing  to  deceive* 
themsdves,  and  thence  arises  the  difficulty. 

One  man  cannot  make  another  sensible  of  the  sweetness  ci 


Dtvinegiaoe:  hemay  speaktobimafit  verycxcdknttf)  but 
all  lie  Bays  in  that  kind,  is  an  unknown  lai^fuage  to  a  natiind 
jnan ;  he  heareth  many  good  woids,  but  he  cannot  tell  what 
Ihey  mean.  The  naiural  man  taster  not  ike  tkingt  ofOod^ 
far  thejf  are  spiritually  discerned.  1.  Cor.  ii.  14 

A  spiritual  man  himself  doth  not  fiiUy  conceive  this  sweet- 
ness that  he  tastes  of ;  it  is  an  infinite  goodness,  and  he  hath 
but  a  taste  of  it  The  peace  of  God,  which  is  a  main  fruit  of 
this  His  gcndoesB^passeth  all  understanding  J  says  the  Apostle^ 
PhiL  iv.  7:  not  only  all  natural  understandings  (as  somemodify 
it,)  but  all  undarstanding,  even  the  supernatural  underatanding 
of  those  who  enjoy  it.  And  as  the  godly  man  cannot  conceive 
it  all,  so  as  to  that  which  he  conceives,  he  cannot  express  it  all, 
and  that  which  he  doth  espress,  the  carnal  mind  cannot  con^ 
ceive  of  by  his  expression. 

But  he  that  hath  indeed  tasted  of  this  goodness,  O  how  taste- 
less are  those  things  to  him  that  the  world  call  sweet  1  Aswhen 
you  have  tasted  somewhat  that  is  very  sweet,  it  diareUshesothei 
things  after  it.  Therefore  can  a  Christian  so  easily  either  want, 
or  use  with  disregard  the  delights  of  this  earth.  His  heart.is 
not  upon  them ;  tar  the  delight  that  he  finds  in  God,  carrieth 
it  unspeakably  away  from  all  the  rest,  and  makes  them  in  com- 
parison  seem  siqpless  to  his  taste. 

Solomon  tast^  of  all  the  deUcades,  the  dioicest  dishes  that 
are  in  such  esteem  amongst  men,  and  not  only  tasted,  but  ate 
largely  of  them,  and  yet,  see  how  he  goes  over  them,  to  let  us 
know  what  they  are,  and  passes  from  one  dish  to  another.  This 
also  is  vanity y  and  of  the  next.  This  also  is  vanity^  and  so 
through  all,  and  of  all  in  general.  All  is  vanity  and  vesoation 
ofspirity  tx  feeding  on  the  itind,  as  the  word  may  be  r^dered. 

III.  We  come  in  the  third  place  to  the  inference :  If  ye 
has)e  tastedj  &c.,  then,  lay  aside  ail  malice  and  guile^  and 
hypocrisies  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakings,  ver.  1;  for  it 
looks  back  to  the  whole  exhortation.  Surely,  if  you  have 
tasted  of  that  kindness  and  sweetness  of  God  in  Christ,  it  wiU 
compooe  your  i^arits,  and  conform  them  to  Him ;  it  will  dif- 
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fuse  suoh  a  fweetneM  tbiouf^  your  aoul,  that  fhae  vfll  be  m 
place  for  malice  ami  guile;  there  will  be  nothing  but  love, 
and  meekness^  and  smglenesg  of  heart.  Therafore,  they  who 
hayebitter^  malicious  spirits,  evidence  they  have  not  tasted  of 
the  love  of  Grod.  As  the  Lord  is  good^^  so  ihey  who  taste  of 
His  goodness,  are  made  like  Him.  Be  ye  kind  one  to  ano- 
ther^ tender  hearted^  forgiving  one  another^  even  om  God 
for  Chri^e  Bake  hath  forgiven  you.  Eph.{v.8£. 

Agfdn,  if  ye  have  tasted,  then  desire  more.  And  this  will 
be  the  truest  sign  of  it!  he  that  is  in  a  ooatinuai  hunger  and 
thirst  after  this  gradousness  of  Gfod,  has  suiriy  tasted  of  it. 
My  soul  thireteth  for  God,  saith  David,  Psal.  xlii.  9.  He 
had  tasted  beftwe ;  he  remembers,  ver.  4,  that  he  toeni  to  the 
house  of  Chd,  with  the  voice  of  joy* 

This  is  that  happy  drde  wherein  the  soul  of  the  believer 
moves :  the  more  they  love  it,  the  mo/te  they  shall  taste  of  this 
goodness ;  imd  the  more  they  taste,  the  more  they  shall  still 
love  and  desure  it. 

But  observe,  if  ye  hceee  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  graeiouSj 
then,  desire  the  milk  of  the  word.  This  is  the  sweetness  dt 
the  word,  that  it  hath  in  it  the  Lord^s  graciouaness,  gives  us 
the  knowledge  of  his  love.  This  they  find  in  it,  who  have 
spiritual  life  and  senses,  and  those  scenes  exercised  to  discern 
good  and  evil ;  and  this  engages  a  Christian  to  Anther  desire 
of  the  word.  They  are  &ntastical  deluding  tastes,  that  draw 
men  from  the  written  word,  and  make  liiem  expect  oAer  reve- 
lations. This  gradousness  is  first  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
word;  there  first  we  taste  it,  and  therefore,  there  still  we  are 
to  seek  it ;  to  hong  upon  those  breasts  that  cannot  be  drawn 
dry ;  there  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  streams  forth  in  the 
several  promises.  The  heart  that  deaves  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  delights  in  it,  cannot  but  find  in  it  diuly,  new  tastes  of 
His  goodness ;  there  it  reads  His  love,  and  by  that  stirs  up  its 
own  to  Him,  and  so  grows  and  loves,  every  day  more  than  the 
former,  and  thus  is  tending  fix>m  tastes  to  fulness.  It  is  but 
littk  we  can  recdve  here^  some  drops  of  joy  that  enter  into  us; 
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but  lluM  imi  diall  enter  ioto  jep»  as  v^ciels  put  i<ta  a  eea  af 


Ver.  4.  To  whom,  coming:  as  unto  a  living^  Btone,  disallowed  Lqdee4  of 
men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious, 

Ver.  5,  ¥e  alsOb  as  Kteljr  stones,  are  hniilt  op  a  splrttaal  hoose,  a  hoijr 
firiesthiNxl,  to  ogffinr  «p  spirteal  aaciUwts,  aaseplaUe  ta  UaAbf  Jaak 
Christ.  , 

Thb  spring  of  all  the  dignities  cf  a  Christian,  wUbb  Istiiefe. 
fore  the  great  motive  of  all  his  duties,  is,  his  near  lehliion  ta 
Jesu4  Christ.  Thence  it  is,  that  the  Apoetle  makes  diat  the 
gteat  subject  of  his  doctrine,  both  to  repi^esent  to  his  dis- 
tressed  biediroi  their  dignity  in  that  reqsect,  and  to  preaa  by 
it  the  necessary  duties  he  exhorts  unto.  Having  spoken  of 
thefa*  spiritual  Ilfb  and  growth  in  him,  under  the  resemblance  of 
natural  life,  he  prosecutes  it  here  by  another  comparison  very 
frequent  in  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  makes  use  in  it  of 
some  passages  of  these  Scriptures,  that  -were  prophetical  of 
Christ  and  his  Church.  Though  there  be  here  two  different 
similitudes,  yet  they  hare  so  near  a  relation  one  to  another^ 
and  meet  so  well  in  the  same  subject,  that  he  joins  them  toge^ 
ther,  and  then  illustrates  them  severally  in  the  foOowing 
verses ;  a  temple,  and  a  priesthoody  comparing  the  saints  to 
both :  The  former  in  these  words  of  this  verse. 

We  have  in  it,  1.  The  nature  of  the  buildhig :  S.  The  matei 
rials  of  it ;  S.  the  structure  or  way  of  building  it. 

1,  The  nature  of  it  is,  a  spiritual  building.  Time  and 
place,  we  know,  received  their  being  from  God,  and  He  was 
eternally  before  both ;  He  is  therefore  styled  by  the  prophet. 
The  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity ,  Isaiah  lvii.l5: 
But  having  made  theworid.  He  fills  it,  though  not  as  con- 
tained in  it,  and  so,  the  whole  frame  of  it  is  His  palace  or 
temple,  but  after  a  more  special  manner,  the  U^er  and  stated 
lier  part  of  it,  the  highest  heaven ;  therefore  it  is  called  His 
holy  place,  and  the  habitation  of  His  holiness  and  glory. 
And  on  earth,  the  houses  of  His  public  worship,  are  called 
His  homes  ;  especially  the  Jewish  temple  in  its  time,  having 
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ia  it  such  a  relative  typical  holinett;  wfaidi  others  have  not. 
But  besides  all  these,  and  beyond  them  all  in  exceUeu^,  He 
hath  a  house  wherem  he  dwells  more  peculiarly  than  in  any  of 
the  rest,  even  more  than  in  Heaven,  taken  for  the  place  cmly, 
and  that  is  tins  spiritwU  building.  And  this  is  most  suitaUe 
to  the  nature  of  God.  As  our  Saviour  says  of  the  necessary 
oonfimnity.  of  his  wcnrship  to  Himself^  God  is  a  Spirit^  ond 
iKerefare  mil  be  tborshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truths  Jdm 
iv.  fUt:  so»  it  holds  of  his  houset  He  must  have  a  ^aritual 
on^  because  He  is  a  Spirit;  so  God'^s  Umpb  is,  His  peoples 

And  for  this  purpose  chiefly  did  He  make  the  worid,*  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  that  in  it  He  mi^t  raise  this  spiritual 
buiUiqg  for  Himsdf  to  dwell  in  for  ever,  to  have  a  number  of 
His  reasonaUe  creatures  to  enjoy  Him,  and  glorify  Him  in  eter- 
nity. And  from  that  eternity  He  knew  what  the  dimensions, 
'and  fiame^  and  materials  of  it  should  be.  The  oontinuanee  of 
this  present  world,  as  now  it  is,  is  but  for  the  service  of  this 
work,  like  the  scaffolding  about  it;  and  therefcwe,  when  this 
spiritual  building  shall  be  fiiUy  completed,  all  the  present 
frame  of  thiogs  in  the  world,  and  in  the  Church  itself  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  appear  no  more, 

.  This  Building  is,  as  the  particular  designation  of  its  mate- 
rials will  teach  us,  the  whole  invisible  Church  of  God,  and 
each  good  man  is  a  stone  of  this  building.  But  as  the  nature 
of  it  is  spiritual,  it  hath  this  privilege,  (as  they  speak  of  the 
soul,)  that  it  is  tota  in  toto,  et  tota  in  qualibet  parte:  the 
whole  Church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  each  believing  soid 
hath  the  same  title  and  dignity  to  be  called  so :  thus,  each  of 
these  stones  is  called  a  whole  temple,  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghosts  1  Cor.  \u  19 ;  though,  takii^  the  Temple,  or  Build- 
ing, in  a  completer  sense^  they  are  but  each  one  a  part,  or  a 
stone  of  it,  as  here  it  is  expressed. 

The  whole  excellency  of  this  Building  is  comprised  in  this, 
that  it  is  spiritual,  a  term  Hiftrinp^iffhing  it  from  all  othar 
buildings,  and  preferring  it  above  them.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  Apostle  speaks  immediately  after  of  a  priesthood   and 
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sacrifioes,  it  seems  tobe  caDed  a  spiritual  buildings  partkubriy 
in  opposition  to  that  material  temple  wherdn  the  Jews  gbrled, 
which  was  now  null,  in  r^;ard  of  its  fbnner  use,  and  was 
quickly  after  entfanely  destroyed.  But  while  it  stood,  and  tiie 
legal  use  of  it  stood  in  its  fullest  Tigour,  yet,  in  this  respect, 
still  it  was  inferior,  that  it  was  not  a  spiritual  house  made  up 
of  living  stones f  as  this,  but  of  a  like  matter  with  other 
earthly  buildings. 

This  spiritual  house  is  the  palace  of  the  Great  King,  or  Hb 
temple.  The  Hebrew  word  for  palace  and  temple^  is  one. 
God^s  temple  is  a  palace,  and  therefore  must  be  full  <^  the 
ridiest  beauty  and  magnificence,  but  such  as  agrees  with  the 
nature  of  it,  a  spiritual  beauty.  In  that  Psahn  that  wishes  so 
many  prosperities,  one  is,  that  their  daughters  may  be  as  eor^ 
ner-stonesy  polished  after  the  similude  of  a  palace^  Psal. 
cxliv.  IS.  Thus  is  the  Church:  she  is  called  the  King^s 
daughter y  Psal.  xlv.  IS;  but  her  comeliness  is  inviabletothe 
world,  she  is  all  glorious  within.  Through  sorrows  and  per-  . 
secutions,  she  may  be  smoky  and  black  to  the  world^s  ejre,  as 
the  tents  ofKedar;  out  in  r^aid  of  spiritual  beauty,  she  if 
comely  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  And  in  this  the  Jewish 
temple  resembles  it  aright,  which  had  most  of  its  ridies  and 
beauty  in  the  inside.  HoKness  is  the  gold  of  this  i^nritual 
house,  and  it  is  inwardly  enriched  with  that. 

The  glory  of  the  Church  of  God,  consists  not  in  stately 
buildings  of  temples,  and  ridi  furniture^  and  pompous  cere- 
monies ;  these  agree  not  with  its  spiritual  nature.  Its  true 
and  genuine  beauty  is,  to  grow  in  spirituality,  and  so  to  be 
liker  itself,  and  to  have  more  of  the  presence  of  Grod,  and  His 
glory  filling  it  as  a  cloud.  And  it  hath  been  observed,  that 
the  more  the  Church  grew  in  outward  ridies  and  state,  the  less 
she  grew,  or  rather  the  more  sensibly  she  abated  in  spiritual 
excellencies.  But  the  spiritualness  of  this  Building  will  better 
appear  in  considering  particularly, 

2d/y,  The  materials  of  it,  as  here  expressed :  To  whom 
cqmingy  &c.,  ye  also^  as  lively  stones^  are,  &c.    Now  the 
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lyiote  buiUbg  k  Chrte  mystic^  Ghrifit,  together  with  the 
cjlttite  body  of  the  fekct :  He  as  the  foundi^n^  and  they  as 
the  Bttxies  built  upoil  him;  He^  the  livhig  stona^  and  they 
likQfwbei  by  uQioa  with  him»  liviiig  stcmeli;  He»  hicming  Ufa  in 
hmtdf^  aa  he  speaka^  John  vi,  and  they  dedTing  it  from  him; 
H^  priaaitiyely  living}  and  they>  by  jSartieipadon.  Far  thete« 
foE6  ig  H0  caUed  here  a  limng  siotiey  not  <Mily  beeause  of  hia 
immortality  and  glorious  resurrection,  being  a  Lamb  that  iofu 
sbany  and  is  aiix>e  again  for  every  but  because  he  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  qdritual  and  eternal  fife  linto  ua,  a  living  foundation 
thAt  traiisfiises  this  life  Into  the  wh(de  building,  and  every 
stobe  of  it^  In  whom  (says  the  Apostle,  Ephes.  ii.  SI),  aU  the 
building  is  fitly  framed  together*  It  ia  the  Spirit  tiiat  flows 
fiom  Him^  which  enlivens  it,  and  knits  it  together,  as  a  living 
biddy  I  f(Mr  the  same  word  <Kiy«^p»oXoyot/iMvoy  is  used,  Ch.  iv*  v;  16, 
f«r  the  Churdi  Under  the  dmOitude  of  a  body.  Whaoi  it  is 
said,  Ch.  %  v.  0D,  to  be  built  upon  tht  foundation  of  the 
prophets  and  Apostles^  it  only  refers  to  thdr  doctrine  concern- 
ing  Christ )  and  therefore  it  is  added,  that  He,  as  being  the 
subject  of  their  doctrine,  is  the  chief  eomerMone^  The  foun^ 
^tatMi,  then,  of  the  Chtkch,  lies  not  in  Rome^  but  in  Heaven, 
and  therefore  is  out  of  the  readi  of  all  enemies^  and  above  the 
power  of  the  gates  of  heU,  Fear  not,  then,  when  you  see  the 
storms  arise,  and  th^  winds  bbw  against  this  spiritual  Build- 
ing, fbr  il  ^hall  stand;  it  is  built  upon  an  invisible  im- 
movable Rode ;  and  that  great  Babylon^  Bmne.  itaelf,  that, 
under  the  false  title  and  pretaice  of  supporting  this  Building, 
is  forking  to  ovt^rthrow  it,  shall  be  utterly  overthrown,  and 
laid  equal  with  the  ground,  and  never  be  rebuilt  again. 

But  this  Foundation-stone,  as  it  is  commended  by  its  qua^ 
lity,'lhat  it  is  a  tinng  and  enlivening  stone,  having  life  and 
giving  life  to  those  that  are  built  on  it,  so  it  is  also  fiirthtf  de- 
scribed by  Grod'^s  choosing  it,  and  by  its  own  worth;  in  both 
opposed  to  men'^s  disesteem,  and  therefore  it  is  said  here,  to  be 
chosen  of  God,  and  precious,  God  did  indeed  from  eternity 
contrive  this  Building,  and  choose  this  same  Foundaticm^  an4 
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•mardingly)  in  the  fukieds  of  time,  did  perform  His  purpose; 
8o,  the  thing  beJng  one^  ire  may  take  it  either  for  His  purpose^ 
or  the  perfomuaioe  ol  it,  or  both ;  yet  it  seems  most  suitable 
to  the  strahi  of  the  words,  and  to  the  place  after  alleged,  in  re* 
qpeet  to  %<ng  him  in  Sion  in  oppositim  to  the  rgectkni  of 
men,  that  we  take  it  for  Grod^s  actual  employing  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  work  of  our  ledemptxm.  He  done  was  fit  for 
that  work ;  it  was  utterly  Impossible  that  any  other  should 
bear  the  weight  of  that  service,  (and  so  of  this  building,)  than 
He  who  was  Almighty.  Therefore  the  Spouse  calls  him  tha 
seteoi,  or  choice  often  thousand,  yet,  he  was  refected  of  men. 
There  is  an  antipathy  Qt  we  may  so  speak)  betwixt  the  mind 
ef  God  and  corrupt  nature ;  the  things  that  are  highly  es- 
teemed with  men,  ai^  abomination  to  Grod ;  and  thus  we  see 
he)re,  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  with  God,  is  cast  out 
and  disoUowed  by  men.  But  surely  there  is  no  compa- 
rison; the  choosing  and  esteem  of  Grod  stands;  and  by  that, 
(judge  men  of  Christ  as  they  will,)  he  is  the  fbundation  of 
this  Building.  And  he  is  in  true  value  answerable  to  this 
esteemt  he  is  precious^  which  seems  to  signify  a  kind  of 
inward  worth,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men,  blind  unbe* 
Heving  men,  but  well  luiown  to  God,  and  to  those  to  whom 
He  revetds  him.  And  this  is  the  very  cause  of  his  rejection 
by  the  most,  the  ignorance  of  his  worth  and  excellency ;  as 
a  precious  stone  that  the  skilful  lajndary  esteems  of  great 
value,  an  ignorant  beholder  makes  little  or  no  account  of. 

These  things  hold  likewise  in  the  other  istones  of  this  Build- 
ing; they  too,  are  chosen  before  time:  all  that  should  be  of 
this  Buil(£ng,  fi>re-otdained  in  God^s  purpose,  all  written  in 
that  book  before-hand,  and  then,  in  due  time,  they  are  chosen, 
by  actual  calling,  according  to  that  purpose,  hewed  out  and 
severed  by  God^s  own  hand,  out  of  the  quarry  of  corrupt  na- 
ture ;  dead  stones  in  themselves,  as  the  rest,  but  made  living, 
by  his  bringing  them  to  Christ,  and  so  made  truly  precioics^ 
and  accounted  precious  by  Him  who  hath  made  them  sa  All 
the  stones  in  this  Building,  are  called  God's  jewels^  MaL  iii.  17. 

T   1  they  be  vilified>  and  scoffed  at^  and  despised  by  men. 
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though  tfaqr  pasB  Ibr  fook  and  the  refuse  ni  die  world,  jttj 
they  naay  easily  digest  all  that,  in  the  comfort  of  thisy  if  thsy 
ai?e  chosen  of  God^  and  precious  in  His  eyes.  Thb  is  the 
veiy  lot  of  Christy  and  ther^ore  by  that  the  more  wdoome^ 
that  it  conforms  them  to  Him^—euits  these  stones  to  their 
Foundation. 

And  if  we  consider  it  ari^t,  what  apoor  despcabie  Umig  is 
the  esteem  of  men !  How  soon  is  it  past  1  It  is  a  small  iking 
farmsy  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  be  judged  of  fnen^  1  Cor. 
iv.  8«  Now  that  God  often  diooses  for  thisbuilding,  audi 
stones  as  men  cast  away  as  good  for  nothing,  see  1  Cor.  i.  S6« 
And  where  he  says,  Isa.  Ivii.  15,  that  He  dweik  in  ike  high 
and  holy  placey  what  is  His  otha:  dwelling?  His  habitatioii 
on  earth,  is  it  in  {preat  palaces  and  oourtsf  Np;  but  mth  him 
also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humUe  spirit. :  Now,  these  ore 
the  basest  in  men'^s  account;  yet  He  lehoosesthnn,  and  prefers 
them  to  ail  other  palaces  and  temples.  Isa.  Izvi.  1, 8.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord^  The  Heaven  is  my  throne^  and  the  earth  is 
my  footstool :  Where  is  the  house  that  ye  buUd  unto  me  ?  and 
ufhere  is  the  place  of  my  rest  1  For  all  those  things  hath  mine 
hand  made^  and  all  those  things  htxoe  been^  saith  the  Lord: 
But  to  this  man  will  Ilooky  even  to  him  that  is  poor^  and  of 
a  contrite spirity  and  trembleth  at  my  word.  q.  d.  You  cam 
not  gratify  me  with  any  dweUing,  for  I  myself  have  made  all, 
and  a  surer  house  than  any  you  can  make  me,  The  Heavenis 
my  throne^  and  the  earth  my  footstool :  but  I,  who  am  so  high, 
am  {leased  to  regard  the  lowly^ 

&%,  we  have  the  structure^  or  way  of  building  To  whom 
Qoming.]  First,  comings  then,  built  up.  They  that  come 
unto  Christ,  come  not  only  from  the  world  that  lieth  in  wicked^ 
ice6«,  but  out  of  themselves.  Of  a  great  many  that  seem  to  come 
to  Christ,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  not  come  to  Him,  because 
they  have  not  left  themselves.  This  is  believing  on  him,  whicH 
is  the  very  resigning  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  and  living  by  hinu 
Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life^  says  Christ, 
John  v.  40.  He  complains  of  it  as  a  wrong  done  to  him ;  but 
the  lo3s  is  ours.     It  is  his  glory  to  give  us  life  who  were  dead ; 
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but  it  k  our  happiness  to  receive  that  life  horn  lusi.  Now 
these  stones  oome  unto  their  foundation ;  which  imports  the 
moving  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  being  moved  by  his  SpMt,  and 
that  the  will  acts,  and  wilUngly,  (for  it  cannot  act  odiefi- 
wise,)  but  still,  as  bemg  actuated  and  drawn  by  the  Father  s 
Jdm  vi.  65.  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  f^tiier 
draw  him.  And  the  outward  mean  of  drawing,  is,  by  the 
word ;  it  is  the  sound  of  that  haip,  that  brings  the  stones  of 
this  spirituid  building  together.  And  then,  being  united  to 
Christ  they  are  built  up ;  that  is,  as  St  Faul  expresses  it, 
£phe8.  ii.  21,  they  griAO  vp  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  Church  may  dilate  more,  and  build  as 
it  were  into  breadth,  but  in  times  of  trouble  it  arises  more  in 
height ;  it  is  then  built  upwards :  as  in  cities  where  men  are 
straitened,  they  build  usually  higher  than  in  the  country.  Not- 
witibstaading  the  Church'^s  afflictions^  yet,  still  the  building  is 
going  forward ;  it  is  built,  as  Daniel  fspeek&  of  Jerusalem,  in 
troublotis  times.  And  it  is  this  which  the  Apostle  intends,  as 
suiting  with  his  for^oiiig  exhortation :  this  passage  may  be 
read  exhortatively  too;  but  taking  it  rather  as  asserting  thdr 
ccMiditi<»,  it  is  for  this  end,  that  they  inay  remember  to  be  like 
it,  and  grow  up.  For  this  end  he  expressly  calls  them  living 
stones;  an  adjunct  root  not  usual  for  stones,  but  here  insqwra- 
ble ;  and  therefore,  though  the  Apostle  changes  the  similitude, 
horn  in&nts  to  stones,  yet  he  will  not  let  go  diis  quality  <^ 
living,  as  making  chiefly  for  his  purpose. 

To  teach  us  the  necessity  of  growth  in  believers,  they  are 
therefore  often  compared  to  things  that  grow,  to  trees  planted 
in  fruitful  growing  places,  as  by  the  rivers  of  water ;  to  cedars 
in  Lebanon^  where  they  are  tallest ;  to  the  morning  light ;  to 
infants  (« the  breast;  and  here,  where  the  word  seems  to  refuse 
it,  to  stones  ;  yet,  (it  must,  and  well  doth  admit  this  unwonted 
epithet,)  th^  are  called /mn^  and  growing  stones. 

If,  then,  you  would  have  the  comfortable  persuasion  of  this 
umon  with  Christ,  see  whether  you  find  your  souls  established 
upon  Jesus  Christ,  findinjo;  him  as  your  strong  foundation ;  not 
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veBtitig  on  jouFBolyes,  nor  on  any  an j  odier  thing  €tdier  vitbrn 
you,  <Hr  witboui  you,  but  supported  by  faim  alone ;  dimwinglifii 
6oaihim»  by  wtue  of  that  union,  as  ttota  a  Having  fbundatknt 
M>  as  to  Mj  with  the  Apostle,  Hive  by  faith  in  the  Son  ofGod, 
toko  lofted  mei  and  gave  himself  for  me,  CiaL  fi.  90. 

Aa  these  stones  are  built  on  Christ  by  fsuth,  so  they  aie  ce- 
mented (me  to  another  by  love;  and,  therefore,  where  that  is 
not,  it  is  but  a  delusion  for  pcarsons  to  think  themselTcs  parts  of 
this  Buildiqg*  Aa  it  is  knit  to  him,  it  is  knit  together  in.  itself 
thtoug^  him ;  and  if  dead  stones  in  a  building  support  and 
mutually  strengthen  one  another,  how  much  more  ought  luring 
tkmes  in  an  active  lively  way  so  to  do !  The  stones  of  this 
Building  keep  the|r  place :  the  lower  rise  not  up  to  be  in  the 
placeof  the  higher.  As  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  so  the  stones  of  thb  building  in  humility  and  love  keep 
their  station,  and  grow  up  in  it,  edifying  in  hve^  saith  the 
Apostle,  £ph.  iv.  16.  importing,  that  the  want  of  this,  much 
prejudices  edification. 

These  stones,  because  th^  are  living,  therefere  grow  in  the 
life  of  grace  and  sfdritualnese,  bebg  a  ^ritual  building  ;  m 
that  if  we  find  not  this,  but  our  hearts  are  still  canial,  and 
glued  to  the  earth,  minding  earthly  things^  wiser  in  those 
than  in  spirituals,  this  evidences  strongly  against  us,  that  we 
are  not  of  this  Building.  How  few  of  us  have  Uiat  spiritualness 
that  becomes  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  stones  of 
that  Building !  Base  lusts  are  still  lodging  and  ruling  within 
us,  and  so  our  hearts  are  as  cages  of  unclean  birds  and  filthy 
spirits. 

Consider  this  as  your  happiness,  to  form  part  of  this  BuHd- 
ing,  and  consider  the  unsolidness  of  other  comforts  and  privi- 
leges. If  some  have  called  those  stones  happy,  that  were  taken 
for  the  building  of  temples  or  altars,  beyond  those  in  common 
houses,  how  true  is  it  here !  Happy  indeed  the  stones  that 
Ck)d  chooses  to  be  living  stones  in  this  spiritual  temple,  though 
Aey  be  hammered  and  hewed  to  be  polished  for  it,  by  afflic- 
tions and  the  inward  work  of  mortification  and  repentance.    1% 
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18  worth  the  enduring  of  aU,  to  be  fitted  ^  this  BuOding. 
Happy  tbey^  beyond  all  the  rest  of  men«  thouf^  they  be  eei  in 
never  90  great  honours,  as  prime  parts  of  politic  buildings^ 
(states  and  kingdoms^)  in  the  courts  of  Idags,.  yea^  or  kings 
themselves,  Vot  aB  other  buildbgs^  and  all  the  parts  of  thm 
qhall  be  demoUabed  and  come  to  nothing,  firan  the  foutidalioa 
to  the  eofM-stone;  all  your  houses,  both  cottages  add  pa« 
laoes  (  the  elements  shall  meU  away^  and  the  earthf  iekh  ait 
the  woriein  ^lMa//6tf  co9Mtcm^,  asour  Apoetkhathit  (S  Fet4 
iii.  10.)  But  this  spiritual  BuiUkig  shall  grow  Up  to  Heaiven$ 
and  bang  cbme  to  perfection,  diall  aHde  for  ever  in  perfection 
of  beauty  and  gloiy.  In  it  shall  be  found  no  widean  ^Mig, 
nor  undean  person,  but  only  they  that  are  written  in  tha 
I^amb^e  book  of  Kfe. 

An  holy  priesthood.']  For  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Jewish  dhurch,  were  aU  shadows  of  Jesus  Christy  and  have 
their  accomplishment  in  him,  not  only  after  a  singular  manna 
in  his  own  person,  but  in  a  derived  way,  in  his  mystical  body, 
his  Church.  The  Priesthood  of  the  Law  represented  him  as 
the  great  High  Priest  that  offered  up  himself  for  our  sins^  and 
that  b  a  priesthood  altogether  incom&iunicable ;  neithar  is 
Aete  any  peculiar  office  of  priesdiood  for  offering  sacrifice  in 
the  Christian  church,  but  his  alone  who  is  head  of  it.  But  tMs 
dignity  that  is  here  mentioned,  of  a  spiritual  priesthood^  offer- 
ing up  spiritual  sacrifices^  is  oxnmon  to  all  those  who  are  in 
Christ.  As  they  are  living  stones  built  on  him  into  a  spuritual 
temple,  so  they  are  priests  of  that  same  temple  made  by  him. 
(Revel,  i.  6.)  As  he  was,  aft»  a  transcendent  manner,  temple, 
and  priest,  and  sacrifice,  so,  in  their  kind,  are  Christians  all 
these  three  through  him ;  and  by  his  Spirit  that  is  in  them, 
their  offerings  through  him  are  made  acceptable. 

We  have  here,  1.  The  ofiice ;  «.  The  service  of  that  office ; 
9,  The  success  of  that  service. 

1.  The  Office.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  every 
way  powerful  for  reconcilement  and  union,  did  not  only  break 
down  the  partition-wall  of  guiltiness  that  stood  betwixt  God 
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and  man,  but  the  wall  of  ceremonies  diat  stood  betwixt  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles  ^  it  made  all  that  believe,  one  with  God, 
and  made  of  both  one^  as  the  Apostle  speaks — ^united  them 
one  to  another.  The  way  of  sahration  was  made  known,  not 
to  one  nation  only,  but  to  all  people :  so  that  whereas  the 
knowledge  of  Grod  was  before  confined  to  one  little  corner,  it  is 
now  diffused  through  the  nations;  and  whereas  the' dignity  of 
tiheir  priesdiood  staid  in  a  few  persons,  aQ  they  who  believe  are 
now  thus  dignified  to  be  priests  unto  Grod  the  Father.  And 
tMs  was  signified  by  the  rending  of  the  rail  of  the  Temple  at 
his  death ;  not  onty  that  those  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  were  to 
cease,  as  being  all  fulfilled  in  him,  but  that  the  people  of  Crod, 
who  were  before  by  that  vail  held  out  in  the  outer  court,  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Holy  Place,  as  being  all  of  them  priests, 
and  fitted  to  offer  sacrifices. 

The  Priesthood  of  the  Law  was  holy,  and  its  hoHness  was 
signified  by  many  outward  things  suitable  to  their  manner,  by 
anointings^  and  washings^  and  vestments ;  but  in  this  spiritual 
priesthood  of  the  Goflpel,  holiness  itself  is  instead  of  all  those, 
as  being  the  substance  of  all.  The  children  of  God  are  all 
anointed,  end  purified,^  and  clotibed  with  holiness.     But  then, 

«.  There  is  here  the  service  of  this  office,  namely,  to  offer. 
There  is  no  priesthood  without  sacrifice,  for  these  terms  are  cor- 
idative,  and  offering  sacrifices  was  die  chief  emplojrment  of 
the  legal  prief ts.  Now,  because  the  priesthood  here  qpoken  of, 
is  altogether  spiritual,  therefore  the  sacrifices  must  be  so  too,  as 
the  Apostle  here  expresses  it. 

We  are  saved  the  pains  and  cost  of  bringing  bullocks  and 
rams,  and  other  such  sacrifices ;  and  these  are  in  their  stead. 
As  the  Apostle  speaks  (Heb.  vii.  12.)  of  the  high  priesthood  of 
Christ,  that  the  Priesthood  being  changed^  there  followed  of 
necessity  a  change  of  the  law ;  so,  in  this  priesthood  of  Chris- 
tians, there  is  a  change  of  the  kind  of  sacrifice  from  the  other 
All  sacrifice  is  not  taken  away,  but  it  is  changed  from  the  ofler- 
iag  of  those  things  formerly  in  use,  to  sfnritual  sacrifices. 

Now  these  are  every  way  prefentble ;  the^  are  casi^  apd 


cheaper  to  us,  and  yet  more  precioua  and  aooeptaUe  to  God; 
asit  followB  here  in  the  text.  Even  in  the  time  when  the  othei^ 
sacrifioes  were  in  request,  these  spiritual  afferings  had  ever  the 
precedence  in  GkxTs  account,  and  without  them  he  hated  and 
deqpised  all  bumt<xSierings  and  the  largest  sacnfioes^  though 
they  were  then  according  to  His  own  appointment.  How  much 
more  should  we  abound  in  spfaitual  sacrifice^  who  ate  eased  of 
the  other  i  How  much  more  holds  that  answer  now,  diat  was 
given  even  in  those  times  to  the  inquiry.  Wherewith  ehall  I 
come  before  the  Lord?  &&  (Mic-  vi.  6.)  You  need  not  aH 
that  trouble  and  expense,  thousands  oframSy  &G. :  that  Is  at 
hand  whidi  God  requires  most  of  aU,  namely  to  dojustljfj  and 
to  love  mercy 9  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God,  So  Psafan 
1.  88.  Whoso  offereth  praise^  glorifieth  me.  That  which  is 
peculiarly  spoken  of  Christ,  holds  in  Christians  by  confiDnaity 
with  him. 

'  But  though  the  spiritual  sacrificing  is  eaner  in  its  own  nature^ 
yet,  to  the  conrupt  nature  of  man,  it  is  by  far  the  harder.  He 
would  rather  choose  still  all  the  toil  and  cost  of  the  former  way, 
if  it  were  in  his  option.  Thkwas  the  sbof  the  Jewsin  those 
times,  that  they  leaned  the  soul  upon  the  body's  service  too 
much,  and  would  have  done  enough  of  that,  to  be  dispensed 
finmi  this  spiritual  service.  Hence  are. the  LonTs  fiequent 
reproofs  and  complaints  of  this.  Psalm  1.  Isaiah  L^ts.  Hence, 
the  willingness  in  Popery,  for  outward  wcNrk,  for  penances  and 
satisfactions  of  bodies  and  purses,— any  thing  of  that  kind,  if  it 
might  serve,  rather  than  the  inward  work  of  repentance  and 
mortificatian,  the  spiritual  service  and  sacrifices  of  the  soul. 
But  the  answer  to  fdl  those  from  God,  is  that  of  the  Prophet, 
Who  hath  required  these  things  at  your  hands? 
'  Indeed,  the  sacred  writers  {»:e8s  works  of  charity,  if  th^  bfe 
done  with  a  rightband,  and  the  left  hand  not  so  much  as  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  as  our  Saviour  qpeaks,  Letnot  thy 
Iff  t  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doth.  (Matt.  vi.  S.)  They 
must  be  dooe  withari^tand  single  intention,  and  fromar^^ 
principle  moving  to  theni>  without  any  vain  opiniKHiof  meritiiig 
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by  diem  wUii  6od» «  my  T«9Ddemtxf  ga^^ 
mdas  Imt  merely  out  of  love  to  God,  apd  to  man  for  His  sake* 
Thus  they  beoxmeoneof  theaeqxiritual  8ecrifi<w>  esd  iheiKfaM 
migfall^BosieenttobenegleotedbyGlm^^  tfaetisi 

by  wy  vhd  are  Chriatiaiifl. 

Another  q^tu&l  aacrifiee  is,  the  pr€i^4  of  the  faints  i  Beri 
Y,  &«.P8aL  cxli  3»  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  mt 
ineeme^and  the  iifting  up  of  my  hands  ae  the  eoening  MoHfim. 
It  is  not  the  eompositiQa  cf  prayer,  or  the  doquowe  of  exprem 
dxmy  that » tfaesweetnesabfit  in  God^saecount,  and  mahea  ita 
aacvifiee  of  ti  ideaaing  smdl  or  aweet  odimr  to  Him,  but  the 
breathing  forth  of  the  deiiriB  of  the  heart ;  that  is  what  makes  it 
a  spiritual  sacrifiee,  othmrise,  it  is  as  cainia],  and  dead,  and 
worthless  in  QtodUe  aoeouiat,  as  the  carcasses  of  beasts.  Ineense 
can  neither  smell  nor  ascend  without  fire ;  no  more  doth  i»ayer, 
unless  it  arises  fiiom  a  bent  of  spiritual  affection;  itisthatwhidi 
both  makes  it  ondl,'  and  sends  it  hearenirards,  makes  it  never 
leave  moving  upwards  till  it  come  before  God,  and  smeU  sweet 
in  His  nostrils,  which  few,  tbo  few,  of  our  prayers  do* 

Phase  also  is  a  sacrifice  ;  to  make  respeetftd  and  honourable 
mention  of  the  name  of  God,  and  of  His  goodness;  to  bless 
Him  humUy  and  heartily.  See  Heb.  xiii.  15,  aiad  Psal.  L  14, 
as.  Offer  untb  God  thanksgiving.  Whoso  offereth  praiee^ 
ghrifieth  me.  And  this  is  that  sacrifice  that  shaD  never  end, 
but  contimies  in  heaven  to  eternity. 

Then,  a  holy  course  of  life  is  called  the  sacrifice  of  righ* 
teousnessy  PsaL  iv.  6,  and  Phil.  iv.  18.  So  also,  Heb.  xiii.  10, 
where  the  Apostle  diews  what  sacrifices  succeed  to  those  which, 
as  he  haih  taught  at  large,  are  abolished.  Christ  was  sacrificed 
for  us,  and  that  offering  alcme  was  powerful  to  take  away  sin ; 
but  ptir  gratulatory  samfices,  praise  and  alms,  are  bb  ineense 
burnt  to  God,  of  which  as  the  standers-by  find  the  sweet  smd), 
so,  the  holy  life  ot  Christians  smells  sweet  to  those  with  whom 
they  Uve.  But  the  wicked,  as  putrefied  carcasses,  are  of  a  nm-r 
some  andl  to  God  and  man.  They  are  Corrupt;  they  hope 
done  <MbomndUe  works,    Psal.  xiv.  4. 
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III  it  word^  tliiit  sacafifiee  of  oura  which  fachidei  ill  Ih^ 
Tvithout  which  none  of  these  can  be  rightly  offered,  is,  Ounehf^ 
our  whole  selves.  Our  bodies  im  to  be  presented  aUtmgsa- 
erijiee,  Bern.  ]|ii.  1;  and  they  are  not  Aat  without  our  souk. 
It  id  our  heart  given,  diat  gives  all  the  rest,  for  that  eonunands 
allt  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,  and  then  the  other  will  foU 
low,  thine  eyes  mil  deligkt  in  my  wdys.  This  inakea  ihie  eyes^ 
ears,  tongue,  and  hands,  and  all,  to  be  holy,  as  God^  peeuliai^ 
property;  and  being  once  given  and  consecrate  to  Him,  it  be^ 
comes  sactil^  to  turn  them  to  any  unholy  use.  This  m^s  a 
man  delight  to  hear  and  speak  of  things  that  oonoem  Ood,  and 
to  think  on  Him  frequently,  to  be  holy  in  his  secret  thoughts, 
and  in  all  his  ways.  In  every  thing  we  bring  Him,  every 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  we  ofller.  His  eye  is  upon  the  heiart  x 
He  looks  if  it  be  along  with  our  offering,  and  if  He  miss  it.  He 
cares  not  for  all  the  rest,  but  throws  it  back  again. 

The  heart  must  be  offered  withal,  and  the  whole  heart,  all  of 
it  entirely  given  to  Him.  Se  totuniobtulit  Chf-isim  pro  nobis ; 
Christ  oAisred  up  his  whole  self  for  us.  In  another  sense,  which 
crosses  not  this,  thy  heart  must  not  be  whole  but  broken.  Psal. 
li.  17.  But  if  thou  find  it  unbroken,  yet  give  it  Him,  with  a 
desire  that  it  may  be  broken.  Andif  itbe  bidcen,  and  if^  when 
thou  has  given  it  Him,  He  break  it  more,  yea  and  mdtit  too^ 
yet  thou  shall  not  repoit  thy  gi£t;  for  He  breaks  and  melts  it, 
that  He  may  refine  it,  and  make  it  up  a  new  and  excellent 
fiame,  and  may  impress  His  own  image  on  it,  and  make  it  holy, 
and  so  Uke  to  Himsdf . 

Let  us  then  give  Him  ourselves,  or  nothing ;  and  to  give 
oarsdves  to  Him,  is  not  His  advantage,  but  ours.  As  the 
philosopher  said  to  his  poor  scholar,  who,  when  others  gave 
him  great  gifts,  told  him.  He  had  nothing  but  Himself  to  give  ; 
It  is  well,  said  he,  and  I  toill  endeanfour  to  give  thee  back  to 
thyself  J  better  than  I  received  thee ;— thus  doth  God  with  us, 
and  thus  doth  a  Christian  make  himself  his  daily  sacrifice:  he 
renews  this  gift  of  himself  every  day  to  God,  and  reodving  it 
every  day  liettered  again,  still  he  bath  the  more  delight  in  giv- 
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ingit,  adbdngiBtterfor  GodythenxHeitksioictifiedbyfoi^ 
sacrilScing. 

Now  that  whereby  we  offer  all  other  spiritual  sacrifices,  and 
even  oarselyes,  is  lova  That  is  the  holy  fire  that  bums 
up  all,  sends  up  our  prayers,  and  our  hearts,  and  our  whcde 
selves  a  whole  burnt  offering  to  Crod;  and,  as  the  fire  of  the 
altar,  it  is  <Nriginally  from  Heaven,  being  kindled  by  Grod*sown 
love  to  us;  and  by  this,  the  Church  (and  so,  each  believer) 
ascends  like  a  straight  piUar  of  smoke,  (as  the  word  is,  Cant^ 
ill.  6,)'gcHng  even  up  to  Grod  perfumed  mth  aloes  and  all  the 
spices,  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  received  from  Christ,  but 
above  all,  with  his  own  merits. 

How  far  from  this  are  the  common  multitude  of  us,  though 
professing  to  be  Christians !  Who  considers  his  holy  calling? 
As  the  peculiar  holiness  of  the  ministry  should  be  much  in 
their  ^e  and  thoughts  who  arecalled  to  it,  as  theif  should  study 
to  be  answerably  eminent  in  holiness,  so,  all  you  that  are  Chris- 
tians, consider,  you  are  priests  unto  God ;  bdng  called  a  holy 
priesthood,  thus  you  ought  to  be.  But  if  we  spc^  what  we  are 
indeed,  we  must  say  rather,  we  are  an  unhoty  priesthood,  a 
shame  to  that  name  and  holy  profession.  Instead  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  godly  life,  and  the  inomse  of  prayer  and  praise,  in 
fiimilies  and  alone,  whatis there  with  many,  but  the  filthy  viqiours 
a[  profane  speaking  and  a  profane  Uf^  as  a  noisome  smdl 
arising  out  of  a  dunghill? 

But  you  that  have  once  offered  up  yourselves  unto  God,  and 
are  still  doing  so  with  all  the.  services  you  can  read),  continue 
to  do  so,  and  be  assured,  that  how  unworthy  soever  yourselves 
and  all  your  pfferings  be,  yet  they  shall  not  be  rejected. 

The  8d thing  here  observable  is,  the  Success  of  that  service: 
Acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  Heb.  xiii.  16.  The  diiL 
dren  of  God  do  delight  in  offering  sacrifices  to  Him ;  but  if 
they  might  not  know  that  they  w««  well  taken  at  their  hands, 
this  would  discourage  them  much ;  therefore  this  is  a4Apd- 
How  often  do  the  godly  find  it  in  their  sweet  experience,  that 
when  they  come  to  pray,  He  welcomes  them,  and  gives  them 
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such  evidences  of  His  love,  as  they  would  not  exchange  for  all 
worldly  pleasures!  And  when  this  doth  not  so  presently 
appear  at  other  times,  yet  they  ought  to  believe  it  He  accepts 
themselves  and  their  ways  when  offered  in  sincerity,  though 
never  so  mean;  though  they  sometimes  have  no  more  than  a 
sigh  or  a  groan,  it  is  most  properly  a  spiritual  sacrifice. 

'  Stay  not  away  because  thou;  and  the  gifts  thoii  offerest,  are 
inferior  to  the  offering  of  others.  No,  none  are  excluded  for 
that ;  only  give  what  thou  hast,  and  act  with  affection,  for  that 
he  r^ards  most.  Under  the  Law,  they  who  had  not  a  lamb, 
were  welcome  with  a  pair  of  pigeons.  So  that  the  Christian 
may  say :  What  I  am,  Lord,  I  offer  myself  unto  Thee,  to  be 
wholly  Thine ;  and  had  I  a  thousand  times  more  of  outward 
or  inward  gifts,  all  should.be  Thine ;  had  la  greater  estate, 
or  wit,  or  learning,  or  power,  I  wotdd  endeavour  to  serve 
Thee  with  all.  What  I  have,  I  offer  Thee,  and  it  is  most 
tndy  Thine ;  it  is  but  of  Thy  own  that  I  give  Thee.  No 
one  needs  forbear  sacrifice  for  poverty,  for  what  God  desires,  is, 
the  heart,  and  there  is  none  so  poor,  but  hath  a  heart  to  give 
him. 

But  meanness  is  not  all ;  there  is  a  guiltiness  on  ourselves 
and  on  all  we  offer;  our  prayers  and  services  are  polluted. 
But  this  hinders  not  neither ;  for  our  acceptance  is  not  for 
Dursdves,  but  for  the  sake  of  One  who  hath  no  guiltiness  at  all : 
Acceptable  by  Jesus  Christ,  In  Him,  our  persons  are  clothed 
with  righteousness,  arid  in  His  clothing,  we  are,  as  Isaac  said  of 
Jacob  in  his  brother^s  garments,  as  the  sniell  of  a  field  that  the 
Lord  hath  blessed.  Gen.  xxvii,  S7.  And  all  our  other  sacri* 
fices,  our  prayers,  and  services,  if  we  offer  them  by  Him,  and 
put  them  into  His  hand,  to  offer  to  the  Father,  then  doubt  not, 
they  will  be  accepted  in  Him;  for  this  By  Jesus  Christ,  is 
relative  both  to  our  offfering  and  our  acceptance.  We  ought 
not  to  offer  aiiy  thing  but  by  Him,  Heb.  xiii.  15 ;  and  so,  we 
are  well-pleasing  to  the  Father.  For  he  is  His  well-bebved 
Son,  in  whom  His  soul  is  delighted ;  not  only  delighted  and 
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pleased  with  himself  but  in  him^  with  all  things  taid  persons 
that  appear  in  him^  and  are.  presented  by  him. 

And  this  alcme  answers  all  our  doubts^  For  we  ourselves, 
as  little  as  we  see  that  way,  yet  may  see  sa  much  in  our  best 
services,  so  many  wanderings  in  pray^,  so  much  deadness,  &&, 
as  would  make  us  still  doubtful  of  acceptance;  so  that  we 
might  say  with  Job,  Although  he  had  answered  fne,  yet  vxnUd 
I  not  believe  that  he  had  hearkened  to  me  ;  were  it  not  for 
this,  that  our  prayers  and  all  our  sacrifices  pass  through  Christ'^s 
hand.  He  is  that  Angd  that  hath  much  sweet  odourSy  to 
mingle  with  the  prayers-  of  the  Saints^  Rev.  viii.  8,  4.  He 
purifies  them  with  his  own  merits  and  intercession,  and  so 
makes  them  pleasing  unto  the  Father.  How  ought  our  hearts 
to  be  knit  to  Him,  by  whom  we  are  brought  into  favour 
with  God,  and  kept  in  favour  with  Him,  in  whom  we  ob- 
tain all  the  good  we  receive,  and  in  whom  all  we  offer  is 
accepted  f  In  Him  are  all  our  suppUes  of  grace,  and  our  hopes 
of  glory. 

Ver  6.  Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  scripture ;  behold  I  lay  in 
Sion  a  chief  comer-stone,  «lect,  precious :  and  he  that  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  be  confounded. 

That  which  is  the  chief  of  the  works  of  Grod,  is  therefore  very 
reasonably  the  chief  subject  of  his  word,  as  both  most  excellent 
in  itself,  and  of  most  concernment  for  us  to  know.;  and  this  is, 
the  saving  of  lost  mankind  by  his  Son.  Therefore  is  his  name 
as  precious  ointment^  at  perfume,  difiused  through  the  whole 
Scriptures :  all  these  holy  leaves  smell  of  it,  not  only  those  that 
were  written  after  his  coming,  but  those  that  were  written  be- 
fore. Search  the  Scriptures^  says  he  himself,  for  they  testify 
of  me,  (John  v.. 39,)  namely,  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  were  alone  then  writtoi ;  and  to  evidence  this, 
both  Himself  and  his  Apostles  make  so  frequent  use  of  their 
testimony,  and  we  find  so  much  of  them  inserted  into  the  New, 
as  being  both  one  in  substance ;  their  lines  meeting  in  the  i 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  centre. 
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The  Apostle  haTing,  in  the  foregoing  verae,  expressed  the 
happy  estate  and  dignity  of  Christians  under  the  double  notion, 
1.  of  a  spiritual  house  or  temple,  S.  of  a  spiritual  priesthood,*^ 
here  amplifies  and  confinns  both  from  the  writings  of  the  Pro- 
phets ;  the  former,  ver^s  6,  7,  8 ;  the  latter,  terse  9*  The 
places  that  he  cites  touching  this  Building,  are  most  pertinent, 
for  they  have  clearly  in  them  all  that  he  spoke  of  it,  both  eon- 
•ceming  the  foundation  and  the  edifice :  as  the  first,  in  these 
words  of  Isaiah,  (Chap,  xxviii.  16.)  Behold  I  lay  in  Sioti  a 
•chief  cornerstone^  8^c. 

Let  this  commend  the  Scriptures  much  to  our  diligence  and 
afl^tion,  that  their  great  theme  is,  our  Redeemer,  and  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  Him ;  that  they  contain  the  doctrine  of  his 
excellencies,— are  the  lively  picture  of  his  matchless  beauty. 
Were  we  more  in  them,  we  should  daily  see  more  of  him  in 
them,  and  so  of  necessity  love  him  more.  But  we  must  look 
within  them :  the  letter  is  but  the  case ;  the  spiritual  sense  is 
what  we  should  desire  to  see.  We  usually  huddle  them  over, 
and  see  no  further  than  their  outside,  and  therefore  find  so 
little  sweetness  in  them ;  we  read  them,  but  we  search  them 
not,  as  he  requires.  Would  we  dig  into  those  golden  mines, 
wc  should  find  treasures  of  comfort  that  cannot  be  spent,  but 
which  would  furnish  us  in  the  hardest  times. 

The  prophecy  here  dted,  if  we  look  upon  it  In  its  own 
place,  we  shaU  find  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  very  sad  denun* 
dation  of  judgment  against  the  Jews.  And  this  is  usual  ^th 
the  Prophets,  particularly  with  this  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah, 
to  uphold  the  spirits  of  tlie  godly,  in  the  worst  times,  with  this 
one  great  consolation,  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  as  weighing 
down  all,  alike  temporal  distresses  and  deliverances.  Hence 
are  those  sudden  ascents  (so  frequent  in  the  Prophets)  from 
their  present  subject  to  this  great  Hope  of  Israel.  And  if 
this  expectation  of  a  Saviour  was  so  pertinent  a  comfort  in  all 
estates,  so  many  ages  before  the  accomplishment  of  it,  how 
wrongfully  do  we  undervalue  it  being  accomplished,  if  we  can- 
not live  upon  it,  and  answer  all  with  it,  and  sweeten  all  our 
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giiefsy  with  this  advantage,  that  there  is  a  foundaiion-stofie 
laid  in  Sion^  on  which  they  that  are  builded  shall  be  sure  not 
to  be  ashamed ! 

In  these  words  there  are  five  things^  1.  This  Foundation- 
stone;  %  The  laying  of  it;  S.  The  building  on  it ;  4.  The 
jBrmness  of  this  building ;  And  5,  the  greatness  and  excellency 
of  the  work. 

1*^,  For  the  Foundation^  called  here,  a  chief  comer-itone. 
Though  the  Prophet^s  words  are  not  precisely  rendared,  yet, 
the  substance  and  sense  of  them  are  the  same.  In  Isaiah,  both 
expressions,  a  foundation  and  a  cornerstone^  are  employed, 
(Ch.  xxviii.  ver.  16,)  the  corner-stone  in  the  foundation  being 
the  main  support  of  the  building,  and  throughout,  the  comer- 
stones  uniting  and  knitting  the  building  together ;  and  there- 
fore this  same  word,  a  comer ,  is  frequently  tek&OL  in  Scripture 
for  princeSy  or  heads  of  people  (see  Judg.  xx.  S ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
88,)  because  good  governors  and  government  are  that  which 
upholds  and  unites  the  societies  of  people  in  states  or  king- 
doms, as  one  building.  And  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  the  alone 
head  and  king  of  his  Church,  who  gives  it  laws,  and  rules  it  in 
wisdom,  and  righteousness;  the  alone  rock  on  which  His 
Church  is  built ;  not  Peter,  (if  we  will  believe  St.  Peter  him- 
self, as  here  he  teacheth  us,)  much  less  his  pretended  successors ; 
He  is  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  that  knits  together  the 
walls  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  having  made  of  both  one^  as 
St.  Paul  speaks  (Eph.  ii.  14,)  and  unites  the  whole  number  of 
believers  into  one  everlasting  temple,  and  bears  the  weight  of 
the  whole  fabric. 

Elected]  or  chosen  out  for  the  purpose,  and  altogether  fit  for 
it.  Isaiah  hath  it,  A  stone  of  trial,  or  a  tried  stone j  as  things 
amongst  men  are  best  chosen  after  trial.  So,  Jesus  Christ  was 
certainly  known  by  the  Father,  as  most  fit  for  that  work  to 
which  he  chose  him  before  he  tried  him^  as  after,  upon  trial  in 
his  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  he  proved  fully  answerable 
to  his  Father^s  purpose,  in  all  that  was  appointed  him. 

All  the  strength  of  angels  combined,  had  not  sufficed  for  that 
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business ;  but  the  wise  Architect  of  this  Building  knew  both 
what  it  would  cost,  and  what  a  foundation  was  needful  to  bear 
so  great  and  so  lasting  a  structure  as  He  intended.  Sin  having 
defaced  and  demolished  the  first  building  of  man  in  the  integrity 
of  his  creation,  it  was  God^s  design,  out  of  the  very  ruins  of 
fallen  man,  to  raise  a  more  lasting  edifice  than  the  former,  one 
that  should  not  be  subject  to  decay,  and  therefore  He  fitted  for 
it  a  Foundation  that  might  be  everlasting.  The  sure  founding, 
is  the  main  thing  requisite  in  order  to  a  lasting  building; 
therefore,  that  it  might  stand  for  the  true  honour  of  His 
majesty,  (which  Nebuchadnezzar  vainly  boasted  of  his  Babel,) 
He  chose  His  own  Son,  made  flesh.  He  was  Gk)d,  that  he 
might  be  a  strong  foundation ;  he  was  Man,  that  he  might  be 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  stones  whereof  the  building  was  to 
consist,  that  they  might  join  the  cement  together. 

PredotLS,']  Inestimably  precious,  by  all  the  conditions  that 
can  give  worth  to  any ;  by  rareness,  and  by  inward  excellency, 
and  by  useful  virtues.  Rare  He  is,  out  of  doubt ;  there  i» 
not  such  a  person  in  the  world  again ;  therefore  He  is  called 
by  the  same  prophet,  (Isa.  ix.  6,)  Wonderful^  full  of  won- 
ders:— ^the  power  of  God  and  the  frailty  of  Man  dwelling 
together  in  His  person ;  the  Ancient  of  days  becoming  an 
infant ;  He  that  stretched  forth  the  Heavens^  bound  up  in 
swaddling  clothes  in  that  his  infancy,  and  in  his  fuU  age 
stretched  forth  on  the  cross ;  altogether  spotless  and  innocent j 
and  yet  suffering  not  only  the  unjust  cruelties  of  men,  but  the 
just  wrath  of  God  his  Father ;  the  Lord  of  Life^  and  yet 
dying !  His  excellency  appears  in  the  same  things,  in  that  he 
is  the  Lord  of  life,  God  blessed  for  ever^  equal  with  the 
Father :  the  sparkling  brightness  of  this  precious  stone  is  no 
less  than  this,  that  he  is  tlie  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  ; 
(Heb.  i.  3 ;)  so  bright,  that  men  could  not  have  beheld  him 
appearing  in  himself;  therefore,  he  vailed  it  with  our  flesh ; 
and  yet,  through  that  it  shined  and  sparkled  so,  that  the  Apos- 
tle St.  John  says  of  himself  and  of  those  others  who  had  their  eyes 
opened,  and  looked  right  upon  him,  He  dwelt  amongst  tcSy  and 
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he  had  a  tent  like  ours,  and  yet,  through  that  we  saw  his  glory, 
us  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  Son  ofGod^fuU  of  grace  ami 
inahy  (Jdhn  i.  14,)^— 4he  Deity  filling  his  human  nature  vrith 
idl  mand^  of  grace  in  its  highest  perfection.  And  Christ  is 
not  (mly  thus  excellent  in  himself,  but  cf  precious  tdriue^ 
which  he  kits  forth  and  imparts  to  others ;  of  such  virtue,  that 
a  touch  of  him  is  the  only  cure  of  spuitual  diseases.  Men  tell 
of  strange  virtues  of  some  stones;  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
PreciouA  Stone  hath  not  only  virtue  to  heal  the  sick,  but  even 
to  nusa  the  dead.  Dead  bodies  he  raised  in  the  days  of  his 
abode  cai  earth,  and  dead  souls  he  still  doth  raise  by  the  power 
of  his  word.  The  prophet  Malachi  calls  him  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness^  (ch.  iv,  v.  «,)  which  includes  in  it  the  rareness 
and  eycdleney  we  speak  of:  he  is  singular;  as  there i^ but 
one  sun  in  the  world,  so  but  one  Saviour ;  and  his  lustre  is 
such  a  stone  as  outshines  the  sun  in  its  fullest  brightness.  And 
then,  fbr  his  useful  virtue,  the  Prophet  adds,  that  He' hath, 
healing  under  his  wings.  This  his  worth  is  unspeakable,  and 
remains  infinitely  beyond  all  these  reseniblances. 

%%,  There  is  here  the  laying  of  this  Foundation :  it  is 
sidd  to  be  kid  in  Sion  ;  that  is,  it  is  laid  in  the  Church  of 
Grod.  '  And  it  was  first  laid  in  Sion^  literally,  that  being  then 
the  seat  of  the  Church  and  of  the  true  religion :  he  was  laid 
thare,  in  his  manifestaticHi  in  the  flesh,  and  suffering,  and 
dying,  and  rising  again;  and  afterwards,  being  preached 
through  the  world,  he  became  the  foundatkm  of  his  Church  in 
all  places  where  his  name  was  received ;  and  so  was  a  stone 
growing  great,  till  it  filled  the  whole  earthy  as  Daniel  hath  it, 
di.  ii.  V.  SB* 

He  saith,  I  lay  ;  by  which  the  Lord  expresseth  this  to  be 
His  own  proper  work,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, (Psal.  cxviii.  28.)  This  is  the  LorSs  doing ;  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  otir  eyes.  So  Isaiah,  speaking  of  this  pro* 
mised  Messiah,  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  perform 
this,  ch.  ix.  7. 

And  it  is  not  only  said,  /  lay,  because  God  the  Father  had 
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the  fint  thought  of  this  great  work, — the  model  of  it  was  fai 
His  mind  from  eternity,  and  the  accomplishment  of  it  was  by 
His  almighty  power  in  the  morning  of  his  Son^s  birth,  and  his 
life,  and  death,  and  resurrection ;  but  also,  to  signify  the  free- 
nesB  of  His  grace,  in  giving  His  Son  to  be  a  foundation  of 
happiness  to  man,  without  the  least  motion  from  man,  or  mo- 
tive in  man,  to  draw  Him  to  it.  And  this  seems  to  be  signified 
by  the  unexpected  inserting  of  these  prv^hetical  promises  of 
the  Messiah,  in  the  midst  of  complaints  of  the  peojde^s  wicked-^ 
ness,  and  threatening  them  with  ptmishment ;  to  intimate  that 
there  is  no  connexion  betwixt  this  work  and  any  thing  on  man^s 
part,  to  procure  it :  q.  d.  Although  you  do  thus  provt>ke  me 
to  destroy  you,  yet,  of  Myself  I  have  other  thoughts,  there  is 
another  purpose  in  my  mind.  And  it  is  observable  to  this 
purpose,  that  that  dearest  promise  of  the  virgin^s  Son  is 
given,  not  only  unrequired,  but  being  refused  by  that  profane 
king  Ahaz,  Isa.  vii.  10 — ^19* 

This,  again,  that  the  Lord  himself  is  the  Layer  of  this 
Comer-stone,  teaches  us  the  firmness  of  it ;  which  is  likewise 
expressed  in  the  Prophet'^s  words,  very  emphaticaUy,  by  re- 
doubling the  same  word,  Musad,  Musad ;  fundamentumy 
funddmeniufn. 

So,  Psal.  ii.  6, 1  have  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Sion ;— who  then  shall  dethrone  him  ?  /  have  given  him  the 
heathen  for  his  inheritance^  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  his 
possession  ;  and  who  will  hinder  him  to  take  possession  of  his 
right  T  If  any  offer  to  do  so,  what  they  shall  be,  but  a  number 
of  earthen  vessels  fighting  agamst  an  iron  sceptre,  and  so,  cer- 
tainly breaking  themselves  in  pieces  ?  Thus  here,  /  lay  this 
foundation^tone ;  and  if  I  lay  it,  who  shall  remove  it  ?  and 
what  I  build  upon  it,  who  shall  be  able  to  cast  down  ?  For  it 
is  the  glory  of  this  great  Master-builder,  that  the  whole  fabric 
which  is  of  His  building,  cannot  be  ruined ;  and  for  that  end 
hath  He  laid  an  unmoveable  foundation;  and  for  that  end 
are  we  taught  and  reminded  of  its  firmness,  that  we  may  have 
ihis  confidence  concerning  the  Church  of  Grod  that  is  built 
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upon  it.  To  the  eye  of  nature,  the  Church  seems  to  hsve  no 
foundation ;  as  Job  speaks  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  hung  upon 
nothings  and  yet,  as  the  earth  remaineth  firm,  being  established 
in  its  place  by  the  word  and  power  of  God,  the  Church  is 
most  firmly  founded  upon  the  Word  made  flesh — Jesus  Christ 
as  its  chief  corner-stone.  And  as  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
cannot  remove  the  earth  out  of  its  place,  so  neither  can  all  the 
attempts  of  men,  no,  nor  of  the  gates  of  Hell  prevail  against 
the  Churchy  Matt.  xvi.  18.  It  may  be  beaten  with  very 
boisterous  storms,  but  it  cannot  folly  because  it  is  founded 
upon  this  Rocky  Matt.  vii.  ^.  Thus  it  is  with  the  whole 
house,  and  thus  with  every  stone  in  it ;  as  here  it  follows,  He 
that  believeth  shall  not  be  confounded. 

Sdly,  There  is  next,  the  building  on  this  Foundation.  Tor 
be  built  on  Christ,  is  plainly  to  believe  in  him.  But  in  this 
the  most  deceive  themselves ;  they  hear  of  great  privileges  and 
happiness  in  Christ,  and  presently  imagine  it  as  all  theirs, 
without  any  more  ado ;  as  that  mad  man  of  Athens,  who  wrote 
up  all  the  ships  that  came  into  the  haven,  for  his  own.  We 
consider  not  what  it  is  to  believe  in  him,  nor  what  is  the  neces- 
sity of  this  believing,  in  order  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  the 
salvation  that  he  hath  wrought.  It  is  not  they  that  have  heard 
of  him,  or  that  have  some  common  knowledge  of  him,  or  that 
are  able  to  discourse  of  him,  and  speak  of  his  person  and  nature 
aright,  but,  they  that  believe  in  him.  Much  of  our  knowledge 
is  Uke  that  of  the  poor  philosopher,  who  defineth  riches  exactly, 
and  discourseth  of  their  nature,  but  possesseth  none ;  or  we  are 
as  a  geometrician,  who  can  measure  land  exactly  in  all  its  di- 
mensions, but  possesseth  not  a  foot  thereof.  And  truly  it  is 
but  a  lifeless  unsavoury  knowledge  that  men  have  of  Christ  by 
all  books  and  study,  till  he  reveal  himself  and  persuade  the 
,  heart  to  believe  in  him*  Then,  indeed,  when  it  sees  him,  and 
is  made  one  with  liim,  it  says  of  all  the  reports  it  heard,  I  heard 
much,  yet,  the  half  was  not  told  me.  There  is  in  lively  faith, 
when  it  is  infused  into  the  soul,  a  clearer  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  his  excellency  than  before,  and  with  it,  a  recumbency  of 
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the  soul  upon  him,  as  the  foundation  of  its  life  and  comfort ;  a 
resolving  to  rest  on  him,  and  not  to  depart  from  him  upon  any 
terms.  Though  I  be  beset  on  all  hands,  be  accused  by  the  Law, 
and  by  mine  own  conscience,  and  by  Satan,  and  have  nothing 
to  answer  for  myself,  yet,  here  I  will  stay,  for  I  am  sure  in 
him  there  is  salvation,  and  no  where  else.  All  other  refuges 
are  but  Ues,  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  before  these  in  the 
Prophet,)  poor  base  shifts  that  will  do  no  good.  God  hath 
laid  this  precious  Stone  in  Sion,  for  this  very  purpose,  that 
weary  souls  may  rest  upon  it ;  and  why  should  not  I  make  use 
of  it  according  to  His  intention  ?  He  hath  not  forbid  any, 
how  wretched  soever,  to  believe,  but  commands  it,  and  Himself 
works  it  where  he  will,  even  in  the  vilest  sinners. 

Think  it  not  enough  that  you  know  this  Stone  is  laid,  but 
see  whether  you  are  built  on  it  by  faith.  The  multitude  of 
imaginaiy  believei-s  lie  round  about  it,  but  they  are  never  the 
better  nor  the  surer  for  that,  any  more  than  stones  that  lie 
loose  in  heaps  near  unto  a  foundation,  but  are  not  joined  to  it. — 
There  is  no  benefit  to  us  by  Christ,  without  union  with  him ; 
no  comfort  in  his  riches,  without  an  interest  in  them,  and  a 
title  to  them,  by  virtue  of  that  union.  Then  is  the  soul  right, 
when  it  can  say.  He  is  altogether  lovely^  and  as  the  Spouse, 
(Cant.  iii.  16,)  He  is  miriej  my  well-beloved.  This  union  is 
the  spring  of  all  spiritual  consolations.  And  faith,  by  which  we 
are  thus  united,  is  a  Divine  work.  He  that  laid  this  Founda^ 
tion  in  Sion  with  His  own  hand,  works  likewise  with  the  same 
hand,  fSsuth  in  the  heart,  by  which  it  is  knit  to  this  comer-stone. 
It  is  not  so  easy  as  we  imagine,  to  believe.  See  Eph.  i.  19* 
Many  that  think  they  believe,  are,  on  the  contrary,  like  those 
of  whom  the  Prophet  there  speaks,  as  hardened  in  sin  and  car- 
nally secure,  whom  he  represents  as  in  covenant  with  hell  and 
death,  walking  in  sin,  and  yet  promising  themselves  impunity. 

Asthly^  There  is  the  firmness  of  this  Building,  namely.  He 
that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  confounded*  This  firmness 
is  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  foundation.  Not  only  the 
whole  frame,  but  every  stone  of  it  abideth  sure.    It  is  a  simple 
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mistake,  to  judge  the  persuaaum  of  perseverance  to  be  self^ire* 
sumptioa :  they  that  have  it,  are  far  from  building  it  on  then^ 
selves,  but  their  foundation  is  that  which  makes  them  sure; 
because  it  doth  not  only  remain  firm  itself,  but  indiasolubly 
supports  all  that  are  once  built  on  it.  In  the  Prophet  whence 
this  is  cited,  it  is,  ShcUl  not  make  haste,  but  the  sense  is  one : 
they  that  are  disappointed  and  ashamed  in  their  hopes,  run  to 
and  fro,  and  seek  after  some  new  resource;  this  they  shall  not 
need  to  do,  who  oome  to  Christ.  The  believing  soul  makes 
haste  to  Christ,  but  it  never  finds  cause  to  hasten  from  him ; 
and  though  the  comfort  it  expects  and  longs  fin*,  be  for  a  time 
deferred,  yet  it  gives  not  over,  knowing  that  in  due  time  it  shall 
rejoice,  and  shaU  not  have  cause  to  blush  and  think  shame  of  its 
confidence  in  him.  David  expresseth  this  distrust,  by  waking 
h(M8te,  Psal.  xxxL  2S,  and  cxvi.  11.  /  was  too  hasty  when  I 
said  so,  Hopes  firustrated,  especially  where  they  have  been 
rabed  high,  and  continued  long,  do  reproach  men  with  foUy,  and 
so' shame  them.  And  thus  do  all  earthly  hopes  serve  us,  when  we 
lean  much  upon  them.  We  find  usuaUy  those  things  that  have 
promised  us  most  content,  pay  us  with  vexation;  and  they  not 
only  prove  broken  reeds,  decdving  our  trust,  but  hurtful,  run- 
ning their  broken  splinters  into  our  hand  who  leaned  on  them. 
This  sure  Foundation  is  laid  for  us,  that  our  souls  may  be  esta* 
blidied  on  it,  and  be  as  Mount  Sion  that  cannot  be  removedy 
Psal.  cxxv.  1.  Such  times  may  come  as  will  shake  all  other 
supports,  but  this  holds  out  against  all,  Psal.  xbri.  2.  Though 
the  earth  be  removed,  yet  yyill  not  we  fear.  Though  the  firame 
of  the  world  were  cracking  about  a  man^s  ears,  he  may  hear  it 
unaSUghted  who  is  built  on  this  Foundation.  Why  then  do 
we  choose  to  build  upon  the  sand?  Believe  it,  wheresoever 
we  lay  our  confidence  and  affiection  besides  Christ,  it  shaU 
sooner  or  later  repent  us  and  shame  us ;  either  happily  in  tune, 
while  we  may  yet  change  them  for  him,  and  have  recourse  to 
him ;  or  miserably,  when  it  is  too  late.  Remembo*  that  we 
must  die  and  nmst  appear  before  the  judgment^eat  of  God, 
and  that  the  things  we  doat  on  here,  have  neither  power  to  stay 
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US  here,  nor  have  we  power  to  take  them  along  with  U8,  nor, 
if  we  could,  would  they  at  all  profit  us  there ;  and  thev^fore, 
when  we  look  back  upon  them  all  at  pardng,  we  shall  wonder 
what  fools  we  were  to  make  so  poor  a  choice.  And  in  that 
great  day  wherein  all  faces  shcUl  gather  blackness,  (Joel  ii.  6,) 
and  be  filled  with  confusion,  that  have  neglected  to  make 
Christ  their  stay  when  he  was  ofiered  them,  then  it  shall  appear 
how  happy  they  are  who  have  trusted  in  him ;  They  shall  not 
be  confounded^  but  shall  lift  up  their  faces^  and  be  acquitted 
in  him.  In  their  present  estate  they  may  be  exercised,  but 
then  they  shall  not  be  confounded,  nor  ashamed,^— ^ere  is  a 
double  negation  in  the  original, — by  no  means  ;  they  shall  be 
more  than  conquerors  through  him  who  hath  loved  them.  Rom. 
viii.  87. 

Bthly^  The  last  thing  observable  is,  the  greatness  and  exceU 
lency  of  the  work,  intimated  in  that  first  word,  Behold^  which 
imports  this  wolrk  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  calls  the  eyes  to 
fix  upon  it. 

The  Lord  is  marvellous  in  the  least  (^his  works;  but  in  this 
He  hath  manifested  more  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  and  let  out 
more  of  his  love  to  mankind,  than  in  all  the  rest.  Yet  we  are 
fooUsh,  and  diildishly  gaze  about  us  upon  trifles,  and  let  this 
great  work  pass  unr^arded ;  we  scarcely  afford  it  half  an  eye. 
Turn  your  wandering  eyes  this  way ;  look  upon  this  precious 
Stone^  and  behold  him,  not  in  mere  speculation,  but  so  behold 
him,  as  to  k^  hold  on  him.  For  we  see  he  is  therefore  here 
set  forth,  that  we  may  believe  on  him,  and  so^  not  be  con^ 
founded ;  that  we  may  attain  this  blessed  union,  that  cannot  be 
dissolved.  All  other  unions  are  dissoluble:  a  man  may  be 
plucked  fix>m  his  dwelling-house  and  lands,  or  they  from  him, 
though  he  have  never  so  good  a  title  to  them;  may  be  removed 
from  his  dearest  friends,  the  husband  from  the  wife,  if  not  by 
other  accidents  in  their  lifetime,  yet  sure  by  death,  the  great 
dissolver  of  all  those  unions,  and  of  that  straitest  one,  of  the 
sovd  with  the  body ;  but  it  can  do  nothing  against  this  union, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  prfects  it.    For  J  am  persuaded^  says  St. 
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Paul,  thai  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalis 
iieSy  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  sliail  be  able  to  se^ 
parate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.    Rom.  viii.  88, 99 

There  is  a  twofold  mistake  oonceniing  faith :  on  the  one 
side,  they  that  are  altogether  void  of  it,  abusing  and  flattering 
themselres  in  a  vain  opinion  that  they  have  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  they  that  have  it,  misjudging  their  own  condition, 
and  so  depriving  themselves  of  much  comfort  and  sweetness 
that  they  might  find  in  their  believing. 

The  former  is  the  worse,  and  yet  by  far  the  commoner  evil. 
What  one  says  of  wisdom,  is  true  of  faith.  Many  u>otUd  seek 
after  it,  and  attain  it,  if  they  did  not  falsely  imagine  that 
they  have  attained  it  already*.  There  is  nothing  mote  con- 
trary to  the  lively  nature  of  faith,  than  for  the  soul  not  to  be 
at  all  busied  with  the  thoughts  of  its  own  spiritual  condition, 
and  yet,  this  very  character  of  unbelief  passes  with  a  great 
many  for  believing.  They  doubt  not,  that  is,  indeed  they 
consider  not  what  they  are ;  their  minds  are  not  at  all  on  these 
things;  are  not  awakened  to  seek  diligently  after  Jesus,  so  as 
not  to  rest  till  they  find  him.  They  are  well  enough  without 
him ;  it  suffices  them  to  hear  there  is  such  a  one,  but  they  ask 
not  themselves, «Is  he  mine,  or  no?  Surely,  if  that  be  all— not 
to  doubt,  the  brutes  believe  as  well  as  they.  It  were  better, 
out  of  all  question,  to  be  labouring  under  doubtings,  if  it  be  a 
more  hopeful  condition,  to  find  a  man  groaning  and  complain- 
ing, than  speechless,  and  breathless,  and  not  stirring  at  all. 

There  be  in  spiritual  doubtings  two  things ;  there  is  a  solicit 
tous  care  of  the  soul  concerning  its  own  estate,  and  a  diligent 
inquiry  into  it,  and  that  is  laudable,  being  a  true  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod ;  but  the  other  thing  in  them,  is,  perplexity  and 
distrust  arising  from  darkness  and  weakness  in  the  soul.  Where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  and  no  clear  flame,  it  aigues 

*  Puto  multos  potuisse  ad  sapientiam  pcrvcnirc,  nisi  putasisent  sc  jam 
perreDisse.    Sbmeca.    D0  TranquiUitate. 
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much  moisture  in  the  matter,  yet  it  witnesseth  oertamly  that 
there  is  fire  there;  and  therefore,  dubious  questioning  of  a  man 
concerning  himself,  is  a  mudb  better  evidence,  than  that  sense- 
less  deadness  which  most  take  for  believing.  Men  that  know 
nothing  in  sciences,  have  no  doubts*  He  never  truly  believed, 
who  was  not  made  first  sensible  and  convinced  of  unbelief. 
This  is  the  Spirits  first  errand  in  the  world,  to  convince  it  of 
sin ;  and  the  sin  is  this,  that  they  believe  noty  John  xvi.  8,  9. 
If  the  faith  that  thou  hast,  grew  out  of  thy  natural  heart  <^ 
itself,  be  assured  it  is  but  a  weed.  The  right  plant  of  faith  is 
always  set  by  God'^s  own  hand,  and  it  is  watered  and  preserved 
by  Him;  because  exposed  to  many  hazards,  He  watdies  it 
night  and  day.  Isa.  xxvii.  S.  /  the  Lord  do  keep  it,  I  wiU 
water  it  every  moment^  lest  any  hurt  it ;  I  vrUl  keep  it  night 
and  day. 

Again,  how  impudent  is  it  in  the  most,  to  pretend  they 
believe,  while  they  wallow  in  profaneness !  If  faith  unite  the 
soul  unto  Christ,  certainly  it  puts  it  into  participation  of  his 
Spirit ;  for  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he  is 
none  of  hisy  says  St.  PauL  This  faith  in  Christ  brii^  us 
into  communion  with  Grod.  Now,  God  is  light,  says  St.  John, 
and  he  therefore  infers.  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with 
Godj  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth, 
1  John  i,  6.  The  lie  appears  in  our  practice,  an  unsuitaUeness 
in  our  carriage ;  as  one  said  of  him  that  signed  his  verse  wrong. 
Fecit  solcBcismum  manu. 

But  there  be  imaginary  believers  who  are  a  little  more  refined, 
who  live  after  a  blameless,  yea,  and  a  religious  manner,  as 
to  their  outward  behaviour,  and  yet  are  but  appearances  of 
Christians,  have  not  the  living  work  of  £uth  within,  and  all 
these  exercises  are  decul  works,  in  their  hands.  Amongst 
these,  some  may  have  such  moticms  within  them  as  may  deceive 
themselves,  while  their  external  deportment  deceives  others ; 
they  may  have  some  transient  touches  of  desire  to  Christ,  upon 
the  unfolding  of  his  excellencies  in  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  upon  some  conviction  of  their  own  necessity,  and  may 
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conceive  some  joy  upon  thoughts  of  atyprehending  him ;  and 
yet,  all  this  proves  bu  a  vanishing  fancy,  an  embracing  of  a 
shadow.  And  because  men  who  are  thus  deluded,  meet  not 
with  Christ  indeed,  do  not  really  find  his  sweetness,  therefore, 
within  a  while,  they  return  to  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  their 
latter  end  proves  worse  than  their  beginnings  1  Pet.  ii.  90. 
Their  hearts  could  not  possibly  be  steadfast,  because  tha*e  was 
nothing  to  fix  them  on,  in  all  that  work  wherein  Christ  himself 
was  wanting. 

But  the  truly  believing  soul  that  is  brought  unto  Jesus 
Christ,  and  fastened  upon  him  by  Gk)d^s  own  hand,  abides 
stayed  on  him,  and  departs  not.  And  in  these  persons,  the 
very  belief  of  the  things  that  are  spoken  concenung  Christ  in 
the  Gospel,  the  persuasion  of  Divine  truth,  is  of  a  higher 
natiure  than  the  common  consent  that  is  called  historical ;  they 
have  another  knowledge  and  evidence  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdomy  than  natural  men  can  have.  This  is  indeed  the 
ground  of  all,  the  very  thing  that  causes  a  man  to  rest  upon 
Christ,  when  he  hath  a  persuasion  wrought  in  his  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  Gk)d,  that  Christ  is  an  able  Redeemer,  a  sufficient 
Saviour,  able  to  saioe  all  that  come  to  him,  Heb.  vii.  26.  Then, 
upon  this,  the  heart  resolves  upon  that  course :  Seeing  I  am 
persuaded  of  this,  that  whoso  believes  in  him  shall  notperishj 
but  have  everlasting  life,  (or,  as  it  is  here,  shall  not  be  con^ 
founded,)  I  am  to  deliberate  no  longer ;  this  is  the  thing  I 
must  do,  I  must  lay  my  soul  upon  him,  upon  one  who  is  an 
Almighty  Redeemer :  and  it  does  so.  Now,  these  first  actings 
of  faith,  have  iii  themselves  an  evidence  that  distinguishes  them 
from  aU  that  is  counterfeit,  a  light  of  their  own,  by  which  the 
soul  wherein  they  are,  may  discern  them,  and  say.  This  is  the 
right  work  of  faith  ;  especially  when  Grod  shines  upon  the  soul, 
and  clears  it  in  the  discovery  of  His  own  work  within  it 

And  further,  they  may  find  the  influence  of  faith  upon  the 
JEiffSections,  purifying  them,  as  our  Apostle  says  of  it.  Acts  xv. 
9.  Faith  knits  the  heart  to  a  holy  Head,  a  pure  Lord,  the 
Spring  of  purity,  and  therefore  cannot  choose  but  make  it 
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pure :  it  is  a  beam  from  Heaven,  that  raises  the  mind  to  a 
heavenly  temper.  Although  there  are  remains  of  son  in  a 
believing  soul,  yet,  it  is  a  hatred  wearisome  guest  there.  It 
exists  there,  not  as  its  delight,  but  as  its  greatest  grief  and 
malady,  which  it  is  still  lamenting  and  complaining  of;  it  had 
rather  be  rid  of  it  than  gain  a  world.  Thus  the  soul  is  purified 
from  the  love  of  sin. 

So  then,  where  these  are— a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the 
promises,  a  cleaving  of  the  soul  unto  Christ,  and  such  a  delight 
in  him  as  makes  sin  vile  and  distasteful,  so  that  the  heart  is  set 
against  it,  and,  as  the  needle  touched  with  the  loadstone,  is 
still  turned  towards  Christ,  and  looks  at  him  in  all  estates,-^ 
the  soul  that  is  thus  disposed,  hath  certainly  interest  in  him ; 
and  therefore,  ought  not  to  aifect  an  humour  of  doubting,  but 
to  conclude,  that  how  unworthy  soever  in  itself,  yet  being  in 
Him,  it  shall  not  be  ctshamed :  not  only  it  shall  never  have 
cause  to  think  shame  of  Him,  but  all  its  just  cause  of  shame 
in  itself  shall  be  taken  away ;  it  shall  be  covered  with  His 
righteousness,  and  appear  so  before  the  Father.  Who  must 
not  think,  If  my  sins  were  to  be  set  in  order,  and  appear 
against  me ;  how  would  my  face  be  filled  \nth  shame !  Though 
there  were  no  more,  if  some  thoughts  that  I  am  guilty  of  were 
laid  to  my  charge,  I  were  utterly  ashamed  and  undone.  Oh  ! 
there  is  nothing  in  myself  but  matter  of  shame,  but  yet,  in 
Christ  there  is  more  matter  of  glorying,  who  endured  shame, 
that  we  might  not  be  ashamed.  We  cannot  distrust  ourselves 
enough,  nor  trust  enough  in  Him.  Let  it  be  right  faith,  and 
there  can  be  no  excess  in  believing.  Though  I  have  sinned 
against  Him,  and  abused  His  goodness,  yet  I  will  not  leave 
Him  ;  for  whether  should  I  go?  He,  and  none  but  He,  /lath 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  Yea,  though  He  being  so  often 
offended,  should  threaten  to  leave  me  to  the  shame  of  my  own 
follies,  yet  I  will  stay  by  Him,  and  wait  for  a  better  answer, 
and  I  know  I  shall  obtain  it ;  this  assurance  being  given  me 
for  my  comfort,  that  whosoever  believes  in  Him  shall  not  be 
ashamed. 
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Ver.  7.  Unto  70a,  therefore,  wbich  believe,  he  is  precious  ;  but  unto  them 
who  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same 
is  made  the  head  of  the  comer. 

Ver.  8.  And  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them 
which  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient,  whereunto  also  they 
were  appointed. 

BusiPEs  all  the  opposition  that  meets  faith  within,  in  our 
hearts,  it  hath  this  without,  that  it  rows  against  the  great 
stream  of  the  world^s  opinion;  and  therefore  liath  need, 
especially  where  it  is  very  tender  and  weak,  to  be  strengthened 
against  that.  The  multitude  of  unbelievers,  and  the  consider- 
able quality  of  many  of  them  in  the  world,  are  continuing 
causes  of  that  very  multitude ;  and  the  fewness  of  them  that 
truly  beUeve,  doth  much  to  the  keeping  of  them  still  few.  And 
as  this  prejudice  prevails  with  them  that  believe  not,  so  it  may 
sometimes  assault  the  mind  of  a  believer,  when  he  thinks  how 
many,  and  many  of  them  wise  men  in  the  world,  reject  Christ. 
Whence  can  this  be  ?  Particularly  the  believing  Jews,  to  whom 
this  Epistle  is  addressed,  might  think  it  strange,  that  not  only 
the  Gentiles,  who  were  strangers  to  true  religion,  but  their  own 
nation,  that  was  the  select  people  of  God,  and  had  the  light  of 
His  oracles  kept  in  amongst  them  only,  should  yet,  so  many  of 
them,  yea,  and  the  chief  of  them,  be  despisers  and  haters  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  they  who  were  best  versed  in  the  Law, 
and  so  seemed  best  able  to  judge  of  the  Messiah  foretold,  should 
have  persecuted  Christ  all  his  life,  and  at  last  put  him  to  a 
shameful  death. 

That  they  may  know  that  this  makes  nothing  against  Him, 
nor  ought  to  invalidate  their  faith  at  all,  but  that  it  rather 
indeed  testifies  with  Christ,  and  so  serves  to  confirm  them  in 
believing,  the  Apostle  makes  use  of  those  prophetical  Scriptures, 
which  foretel  the  unbelief  and  contempt  with  which  the  most 
would  entertain  Christ  withal ;  as  old  Simeon  speaks  of  him, 
when  he  was  come,  agreeably  to  those  former  predictions,  that 
he  should  be  a  sign  of  contradiciiony  Luke  ii.  84;  tljat,  as  he 
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was  the  promised  sign  of  salvation  to  believers,  so  he  should 
be  a  very  mark  of  enmities  and  contradictions  to  the  unbeliev- 
ing world  The  passages  the  Apostle  here  useth,  suit  with  his 
pr^smt  disoouiiBe  and  with  the  words  dted  from  Isaiah  in  the 
former  verse,  continuing  the  resemblance  of  a  eomer'Stone : 
they  are  taken  partly  from  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth 
Psalm,  partly  out  of  the  eighth  chapter  dT  Isaiah. 

Unto  yoUy  &c.]  Wonder  not  that  others  refuse  Him,  but 
believe  the  more  for  that,  because  you  see  the  word  to  be  true 
even  in  their  not  believing  of  it ;  it  is  fulfilled  and  voified  by 
their  very  rejecting  of  it  as  fisdse. 

And  whatsoever  are  the  world'^s  thoughts  concerning  Christ, 
that  imports  not,  for  they  know  him  not ;  but  you  that  do  in- 
deed believe,  I  dare  appeal  to  yourselves,  to  your  own  faith 
that  you  have  of  him,  whether  he  is  not  precious  to  you,  whe- 
ther you  do  not  really  find  him  fully  answerable  to  all  that  is 
spoken  of  him  in  the  word,  and  to  all  that  you  have  accord- 
ingly believed  concerning  him. 

We  are  here  to  consider,  I.  The  opporitbn  of  the  persons: 
and  then,  II.  The  opposit^n  of  the  things  spoken  of  them. 

I.  The  parsons  are  opposed  under  the  names  of  believers^ 
and  disobedient^  or  unbelievers ;  for  the  word  is  so  near,  that 
it  may  be  taken  for  unbelief,  and  it  is  by  some  so  rendered : 
and  the  things  are  fully  as  near  to  each  other  as  the  words  that 
signify  them — disobedience  and  unbelief. 

1.  Unbelief  is  itself  the  grand  disobedience.  For  this  is  the 
work  of  Gody  that  whidb  the  Gospel  mainly  commands,  that 
ye  believe^  John  vi.  29 ;  therefore  the  Apostle  calls  it  the  obe-^ 
dience  of  faithy  Rom.  i.  5.  And  there  is  nothing  indeed 
more  worthy  of  the  name  of  obedience,,  than  the  subjection  of 
the  mind  to  receive  and  to  believe  those  supernatural  truths 
which  the  Gk)6pel  teaches  concerning  Jesus  Christ ;  to  obey, 
so  as  to  have,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  the  impression  of  that 
Divine  pattern  stamped  upon  the  heart ;  to  have  the  heart  de- 
livered up,  as  the  word  there  is,  and  laid  under  it  to  reodhreit. 
Bom.  vi.  17.    The  word  here  used  for  disobedience,  sigrafiea 

Vol.  L  Q 
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fffxpeAy  wpermmkm ;  and  sotbiiig  can  mote  pvopofy  «< 
pvew  the  nature  of  unbeli^  dun  <bat(  and  it  is  ihe  ^07 
nature  of  our  qcHmipt  hearts ;  we  are  children  of  disobedienoe 
or  mnperwasiUenefff  £pha«.  ii  S,  altogether  inenduloui  U^ 
wards  Qod,  who  is  Truth  itself,  and  ^iable  as  wax  in  Satan*s 
handf  who  works  in  suish  personB  irfiat  he  will,  as  there  the 
Apostle  expresses.  They  are  most  easy  of  belief  to  him,  who 
is  the  very  father  of  lies^  as  our  Saviour  cails  him,  John 
viii.  44^  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  begiwdngy  murdering 
by  lias,  atl  he  did  in  the  beginning. 

2.  Unbelief  is  radically  all  other  disobedieiiee  $  |br  all  flows 
from  imbeli^.  This  we  least  of  all  are  ready  to  suspect,  but 
it  is  th^  bitter  root  of  all  that  ungodliness  that  abounds 
amongst  us.  A  right  and  lively  persuasion  ei  the  heart  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ,  alters  the  wliole  frame  of  it,  easts  down 
its  high  lofty  imaginations^  and  brings,  not  only  the  outward 
actions,  but  the  yevy  thoughts  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
8  Cor.  X.  6. 

II.  As  fbr  the  things  spoken  aonceming  these  disobedient 
unbelieyers,  these  two  testfanonies  taken  together,  have  in 
them  these  three  things;  1.  Their  rq^ction  of  Christ ;  %.  Their 
ibily ;  8.  Their  misory  in  so  ddng. 

1.  Their  rejection  of  Christ ;  they  did  not  receive  him,  as 
the  Father  appointed  and  designed  him,  as  the  Foundation 
and  chief  comer-stone^  but  slighted  him,  and  threw  him  by, 
as  unfit  for  the  building;  and  this  did  not  only  the  ignorant 
multitude,  but  the  builders^  tbey  that  professed  to  have  the 
skill  and  die  office,  or  power,  of  building,  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  the  icribes  and  j^iarisees,  end  chief  {Miests,  who  thought 
to  carry  the  matter  by  the  weight  of  their  authority,  as  oyer- 
balandng  the  belief  of  those  that  followed  Christ.  Have  any 
of  the  rulers  beliened  in  Aim  I  But  this  people  who  know  not 
the  law,  are  cursed.  John  vii.  48,  40. 

We  need  not  wonder  then,  that  not  only  the  powers  of  the 
werid  are  usually  enemies  to  Christ,  and  that  the  contrivers  of 
pefidfn,  those  builders,  leave  out  Christ  in  their  buildings  but 
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that  die  prntendfid  buildm  of  the  Churdli  of  Ood,  tkcMigh 
tbejr  lue  the  name  of  Christ,  and  servia  their  turn  with  thai, 
yet  reject  IJiiiiBelf,  and  oppose  the  power  of  hie  spiritual  Idngu 
doHi«  There  nay  be  witaadleahuog,  and  nuichknimkdgeof 
the  flariptui8B,  amongit  thoee  that  are  haters  (tf  the  Losed  G^^ 
acad  of  the  power  of  godlinea^  and  oemipten  dP  the  woMhip 
of  God.  It  i«  the  spirit  of  hunulitj  and  obedience^  and  eat- 
ing faith,  that  teaeh  men  to  esteem  Christ,  and  build  upon 
him. 

fL  But  the  vanity  and  fcXiy  of  those  Buiiders^  opinion,  iq»- 
pears  in  this,  that  tfa^  are  overpowered  by  the  grei^  Ardiitect 
of  the  Church :  His  purpose  stands.  Notwithstanding  their 
rejection  of  Christ,  he  is  still  made  the  head  eomer-stone. 
They  cast  Urn  away  by  their  miscensures  and  reproaches  put 
upon  Mm,  and  by  giving  him  up  to  be  crucified  and  then  caat 
into  die  gvave,  causing  a  stone  to  be  rolled  upon  this  Stone 
which  they  had  so  rejected,  that  it  might  appear  no  more,  and 
so  thought  themselves  sure.  But  even  from  thence  did  he 
ariae,  and  became  the  head  of  the  comeTf  The  disciples 
themselves  spake,  you  kpow,  vexy  doubtfully  of  thefa*  former 
hopes:  We  bdieped  thii  had  been  he  that  unmld  ha/oe  de^ 
livered  Israel ;  but  he  corrected  their  mistake,  first  by  his 
word,  shewing  th^n  the  true  method  ct  that  great  work. 
Ought  not  Christ  to  euffer  first  these  things^  and  so  enter 
into  glory?  and  then  really,  by  making  himself  known  to 
them  as  risen  from  the  dead.  When  he  was  by  these 
rejected,  and  lay  lowest,  then  was  he  nearest  his  exalta- 
tion ;  as  Joseph  in  the  prison  was  nearest  his  preferment.  And 
thus  is  it  with  the  Church  of  Christ :  when  it  is  brought  to 
the  lowest  and  most  desperate  condition,  then  is  deliverance  at 
hand ;  it  prospers  and  gains  in  the  event,  by  all  the  p'actices 
of  men  against  it.  And  as  this  Comer-stone  was  fitted  to  be 
such,  by  the  very  rejection  of  it,  even  so  is  it  with  the  whole 
building;  it  rises  the  higher,  the  more  men  seek  to  demdish 

a. 

8.  The  unhappiness  of  them  that  believe  not,  is  expressed  in 

Q  s 
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the  other  w0rd,*J%  is  to  them  a  stone  of  stumblings  and  a  rock 
.ofojbnce.  BecMue  they  wiU  not  be  nved  bjr  hun,  they  shall 
etumble  and  fidl,  and  be  bnJcen  to  pieoes  on  him,  as  it  is  in 
Isaiah^  and  in  the  EvangdiBts.  .  But  how  is  this?  Is  He  who 
came  to  sav^  beocxne  a  destragrer  of  men?  He  whose  name  is 
Sobratton,  proves  He  destruction  to  any?  Not  He  himseif : 
His  primary  and  proper  use  is  the  former,  to  be  a  foundation 
for  souls  to  build  and  rest  upon ;  but  they  who,  instead,  of 
building  upon  him,  will  stumble  and  £dl  on  him,  what  wandar, 
bemg  so  firm  a  stone,  though  they  be  broken  by  thdr  £b11  ! 
Thus  we  see  the  misduef  of  unbelief,  that  as  other  sins  disable 
the  Law,  tlus  disaUes  the  very  Grospel  to  save  us,  and  turns 
life  into  death  to  us.  And  this  is  the  misery,  not  of  a  fewj 
but  of  many  in  Israel.  Many  that  hear  of  Christ  by  •  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  shall  lament  that  ever  they  heard 
that  sound,  and  shall  wish  to  have  lived  and  died  widiout  it, 
finding  so  great  an  accession  to  their  misery,  by  the  neglect  of 
so  great  salvation.  They  are  said  to  stumble  at  the  word^ 
because  the  things  that  are  therein  testified  coDcenung  Christ, 
they  labour  not  to  understand  and  prize  ari^t ;  but  either 
altogether  slight  than,  and  account  them  foolishneBs,  or  mis« 
conceive  and  pervert  them. 

The  Jews  stumbled  at  the  meanness  of  Christ'^s  birth  and 
life>  and  the  ignominy  of  his  death,  not  judging  cf  him  according 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  we,  in  another  way,  think  we  have  some 
kind  of  belief  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  yet,  not 
making  the  Scripture  the  rule  of  our  thoughts  concerning  him, 
many  of  us  undo  ourselves,  and  stumble  and  break  our  nedcs 
upon  this  rock,  mistaking  Christ  and  the  way  of  beheving; 
looking  on  him  as  a  Saviour  at  large,  and  judging  that  ^ou^; 
not  endeavouring  to  make  him  ours,  and  to  anbrace  him  upon 
the  terms  of  that  new  covenant  whereof  he  is  Mediator. 

Whereunto  also  they  toere  appointed.]  This  the  Apostle 
adds,  for  the  further  satisfaction  of  believars  in  this  point,  how 
it  is  that  so  many  reject  Christ,  and  stumble  at  him ;  telling 
them  plainly,  that  the  secret  purpose  of  God  is  accomplished 
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in  this*  God  haying  determined  to  gkrify  His  justice  (mim 
nitent  staners»  as  He  shews  His  rich  mercy  in  them  that  bdieve* 
Here  it  were  easier  to  lead  you  into  a  deep,  than  to  lead  you 
forth  again*  I  will  rather  stand  on  the  shore,  and  sileady 
admire  it,  than  enter  into  it.  This  is  certain,  that  the  though 
of  Grod  are  all  not  less  just  in  themselves,  than  deep  imd 
unsoundable  by  us.  His  justice  appears  clear,  in  that  man^s 
destruction  is.  always  the  fruit  of  his  own  sin.  But  to  give 
causes  of  God^s  decrees  without  Himself,  is  neither  agreeable 
with  the  primitive  being  of  the  nature  of  God,  nor  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  sure,  that  God  is  not 
bound  to  give  us  further  account  of  these  things,  and  we  are 
bound  not  to  ask  it.  Let  these  two  words,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  answer  all,  What  art  thou,  O  man?  and,  O,  the  depth  i 
Bom.  ix.  ISO;  xi.  8S. 

Our  only  sure  way  to  know  that  our  names  are  not  in  that 
black  line,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  He  hath  chosen  us  to  be 
saved  by  His  Son,  is  this,  to  find  that  we  have  chosen  Him,  and 
are  built  on  Him  by  fedth,  which  is  the  fruit  of  His  love,  who 
first  chooseth  lis;  and  that  we  may  read  in  our  esteem  of 
Him. 

He  is  precious.]  Or,  your  honour.  The  di£fierenoe  is  smalL 
You  account  him  your  glory  and  your  gain ;  he  is  not  only 
precious  to  you,  but  preciousness  itself.  He  is  the  thing  that 
you  make  account  of,  your  jewel,  which  if  you  keep,  though 
you  be  robbed  of  all  besides,  you  know  yourselves  to  be  rich 
enough. 

To  you  that  befieve.]  Faith  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
this  due  estimate  of  Christ. 

1 .  The  most  excellent  things,  while  their  worth  is  undisoemed 
and  unknown,  affect  us  not.  Now,  Faith  is  the  proper  seeing 
faculty  of  the  soul,  in  relation  to  Christ:  that  inward  light 
must  be  infused  from  above,  to  make  Christ  visible  to  us; 
without  it,  though  he  is  beautiful,  yet  we  are  blind ;  and  there- 
fore  cannot  love  him  for  that  beauty.  But  by  Faith,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  Him  who  is  fairer  than  the  children  of  men^ 
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Ptii.  xIt.  %  jwk,  to  Me  in  Him^  tke  glory  of  ike  mUf  begotiM 
aamofOod^  idth  i  14;  and  tken,  k  10  imA  fo&Otitt  but  to 
tmeofitM  Utt  pr0cim#9  «id  to  iMHUiir  die  eodM  aibelloB  of  out 
keerte  upQA  ban.  Aod  if  any  ow  atf  t»  tke  flottl,  l^^lot  m  My 
MbPMl  fii^tf  than  anotherf  (Cani.  iH  9,)  it  iriKn^lf  kjm 
hoM  OB  die  qoestioii)  and  Is  glad  at  n  opportunity  to  atol 
Hiiii. 

2«  Faitb,  as  it  is  that  which  cUseems  Christ,  so^  it  adoRO 
appwipriates  ton,  makes  him  our  own.  And  these  ate  the  two 
leasoBs  of  oisr  esteeming  and  alfectiRgany  thii^,  itsowa  worth, 
and  our  interest  in  it  Faith  facets  tins  esteem  of  Christ  by 
both :  first  it  disoorers  to  us  His  exeellenoes,  whkh  we  eoohi 
not  seebdbre;  and  then,  it  makes  Him  ovsn^  gires  us  posses-> 
sion  of  whole  Christ,  all  that  He  hath,  and  is.  As  it  is  Faith 
that  ocmunends  Christ  so  much,  and  describes  Ins  comethMse 
in  that  Song,  so,  that  word  is  the  voioe  of  Faith,-  that  expresses 
propriety.  My  well-beloved  is  ndne^  and  I  am  His.  Cant  ii. 
16.  And  these  together  make  Him  most  predous  to  the  sod. 
Having  once  possession  of  Him,  then  it  kdur  upon  aU  his 
sufferings  a»  endored  partfeularly  fixr  it,  and  the  boefit  of 
them  all  as  belonging  to  itself.  Sure,  it  will  say,  can  I  choose 
but  account  Him  precious,  who  suffered  shame  that  I  might 
not  be  arfiamed,  and  sufered  death  that  I  might  not  cBe;  Who 
took  that  bitter  cup  of  the  Father^s  wrath,  and  drank  it  out, 
that  I  might  be  free  &om  it  ? 

THnk  not  that  you  beHeve,  if  your  hearts  be  not  taken  up 
with  Christ,  if  his  love  do  not  possess  your  soul,  so  that  nothing 
is  precious  to  you  in  respect  of  him;  if  you  cannot  despise  and 
trample  upon  all  advantages  that  either  yoii  have  or  would 
haye,  for  Christ,  and  count  thera,  with  the  great  Apostle,  loss 
and  dung  in  comparison  ofHitrtj  Phil.  iii.  ft  And  if  you  do 
esteem  Him,  hdlMnir  for  increase  (^  faith,  that  you  may  esteem 
Hiih  more;  for  as  f«dth  grows,  so  will  He  still  be  more  preciotis 
to  you.  And  if  you  would  have  it  grow,  turn  that  spiritual 
eye  frequently  to  Him  who  is  the  proper  object  of  it.  For 
c«en.  thpf  who  are  belicvew,  may  posrfbiy  abate  of  their  kre 
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nA  MC^JH  Of  ChrlM,  Iff  rafftrtfi^  fidth  to  Me  dead  wttdm 
theitt^  And  tiot  iiA^  K  ifi  tehol^hg  itfid  ii^jfi^g  (it  CbriiH; 

creep kif  Budget  iftto  tite heArt^ afid  cc^f  tli^ ttrndi  |teihs  e^ 
Aey  can  be  thruM  out  again.  But  wfadi  they  are  daily  re^Hritig 
those  excellencies  that  are  in  Christ,  ¥incii  firstt  fn^^suaded  {hehr 
hettfts  ib  love  Him,  and  are  diseovering  still  Inore  and  mbf^  of 
them,  Hi«r  lote  will  cerfaiiKly  grow,  and  will  ohase  a#ay  thdse 
follletf  that  Use  World  Abats  vtpoti  aif  tatWotfiif  to  be  tak^ 
ildtioe  tf» 

Ver*  9*    But  jr^  a/9  a  OSMttA  g^im^ovii  a  toyaft  phpiebflioo#,  an  fkHf 
nation,  a  peeidiar  penple^  that  je  BhcMiild  shew  Ibrfli  the  yraiiet  <tf 

Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darknesB  into  his  marvellous  tight* 

It  is  a  tliattet  6f  rery  ftrach  6onsolatioft  aiid  instrtidioti  to 
Christians,  to  know  their  tnm  estitte,  what  tliey  are  sis  th^y  ^4 
Christians.  TMs  Epistle  is  much  and  often  upon  (his  poIh{ 
fof  both  thojie  eitdi*;  that  the  reflecting  tipctti  their  dignities  in 
Christ,  may  uphold  fhem  with  cotnfort  undef  suffering  for 
Win ;  and  also,  that  ft  may  lead  them'  hi  dditig  and  walking  as 
beccnnes  such  a  condition.  Here  it  hath  been  represented  to  us 
by  a  building,  a  spirittiat  temple,  taid  by  a  priesthobd  c6n* 
Ibrmable  to  it. 

The  former  is  confirm^  and  illustrated  by  testimonies  of 
Scripture  in  the  preceAng  verses ;  tlie  latter  in  this  v6rse,  in 
which,  though  it  is  not  expressly  cited,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
Apostle  hath  reference  to  Exod.  xix.  6,  6,  '♦rhere  this  dignity 
of  priesthood,  together  with  the  othef  titles  h6^e  expressed,  is 
ascribed  to  all  the  choseA  |)eopIe  of  Grod.  It  is  thete  a  promise 
made  to  the  nation  at  the  Jews,  but  under  the  condition  of ' 
obedience,  and  therefore  it  is  modt  fitly  here  applied  by  the 
Apostle,  to  the  believing  Jews,  to  whom  particularly  he  writes. 

It  is  true,  fliat  <he  external  priesthood  cf(  the  Law,  fs 
aboBshed  by  the  coming  of  this  great  High  Priest,  Jesus 
Christ  being  the  body  of  all  those  shadows;  but  this  proAdsed 
dignity  df  spiiftual  priesthood,  is  so  far  from  being  annulled  by 
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Cfarist,  that  it  is  altogether  dependent  on  him,  and  thardbfe 
ftib  m  those  that  leject  Christ,  although  they  be  of  that  nation 
to  which  this  promifle  was  made.  But  it  holda  good  in  all,  of 
all  nations,  that  behere,  and  particulariy,  says  the  Apostle,  it 
is  verified  inyau.  You  that  are  believing  Jews,  by  leodving 
Christ,  receive  withal  this  dignity. 

As  the  Lq;al  priesthood  was  removed  by  Christ^s  fulfilling 
all  that  is  prefigured,  so,  he  was  rejected  by  them  that  were,  at 
his  coming,  in  possession  of  that  office :  as  the  standing  of  that 
their  priesthood  was  inconsistent  with  the  revealing  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so,  they  who  were  then  in  it,  being  ungodly  men,  their 
carnal  minds  had  a  kind  of  antipathy  against  him.  Though 
th^  pretended  themselves  builders  of  the  Church,  and  by 
their  calling  ought  to  have  been  so,  yet,  they  threw  away  the 
Foundation-stone  that  Gi>d  had  diosen  and  designed,  and  in 
rejecting  it,  manifested  that  they  themsdives  were  rejected  of 
God.  But  on  the  contrary,  you  who  have  laid  your  souls  on 
Christ  by  believing,  have  this  your  choosing  him,  as  a  certain 
evidence  that  God  hath  chosen  you  to  be  his  pectdiar  peoplej 
yea,  to  be  so  dignified  as  to  be  a  kingly  priesthoody  through 
Christ. 

We  have  here  to  consider,  1.  The  estate  of  Christians,  in 
the  words  that  here  describe  it ;  ^  The  opposition  of  it  to  the 
state  of  unbdievers;  S.  The  end  of  it. 

Fhst.  The  state  of  Christians,  A  diosen  generation.  So, 
in  Psafan  xxiv.  The  Psalmist  there  speaks  first  of  God'^s 
universal  sovereignty,  then  of  His  peculiar  choice.  Tke 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  (verse  1,)  but  there  is  a  select  company 
appointed  for  His  holy  mountain,  there  described;  and  the 
description  is  dosed  thus,  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that 
seek  him.  Thus,  Deut.  x.  14, 15,  and  Exod.  xix.  5,  whence 
this  passage  is  taken.  For  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  that  nation 
which  is  a  figure  of  the  dect  of  all  nations,  Ghid'^s  peculiar, 
beyond  all  others  in  the  world.  As  men  who  have  great . 
variety  of  possesions,  yet  have  usually  their  special  delight  in  . 
some  one  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  choose  to  reside  most  in  it. 
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aiid  bestow  most  expense  on  it  to  make  itpleasaiit;  so  doth  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth  €hoose  out  to  Himself  from  the  rest  of 
the  world*  a  number  that  are  a  chosen  generation. 

Choosing,  here^  is  the  work  of  e£RsetuaI  calling,  or  the 
severing  of  believers  from  the  rest ;  for  it  signifies  a  difference 
in  their  present  estate,  as  do  likewise  the  other  words  joined 
with  it.  But  thb  election  is  altogether  conformable  to  that  of 
God^s  eternal  decree,  and  is  no  other  than  the  execution  or 
performance  of  it;  Grod^s  framing  of  this  His  building,  being 
just  according  to  the  idea  of  it  which  was  in  His  nund  and 
purpose  before  aU  time:  it  is  the  drawing  forth  and  investing 
of  those  into  this  Christian,  this  kingly  priesthood,  whose 
names  were  expiesslj  written  up  for  it  in  the  book  of  life. 

Generation^]  This  imports  them  to  be  of  one  race  or  stodc. 
As  the  Israelites,  who  were  by  outward  calling  the  children  of 
God,  were  all  the  seed  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh; 
so,  they  that  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  children  of  the 
promise,  OaL  iv.  S8 ;  and  all  of  them  are,  by  their  new  birth, 
one  people  or  generati(Hi.  They  are  of  <me  nation,  belonging 
to  the  same  Uessed  land  of  promise,  all  dtizens  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  yea,  all  children  of  the  same  family,  whereof  Jesus 
Christ,  the  root  of  Jesse,  is  the  stock,  who  is  the  great  King, 
and  the  great  High^priest.  And  thus  they  are  a  royal  priest- 
hood. There  is  no  devolving  of  His  royalty  or  priesthood  on 
any  other,  as  it  is  in  Himself;  for  His  prqp^  dignity  is 
supreme  and  incommunicable,  and  there  is  no  succession  in 
His  order:  He  lives  for  ever,  and  is  priest  for  ever,  Psal.  ex.  4f, 
and  king  for  ever  too,  Psal.  xlv.  6.  But  they  that  are  descended 
from  Him,  do  derive  from  Him,  by  that  new  original,  this  double 
dignity,  in  that  way  that  they  are  capable  of  it,  to  be  likewise 
kings  and  priests,  as  He  is  both.  They  are  of  the  seed-royal, 
and  of  the  holy  seed  of  the  priesthood,  inasmuch  as  they  partake 
of  a  new  life  from  Christ.  Thus,  in  Rev.  i.  5, 6,  first,  there 
is  His  own  dignity  expressed,  then,  his  dignifying  us:  Who  is 
Ipmsetf  the  first  begotten  among  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of 
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ika  kings  of  the  imrth;  ttd  Iheh^  it  fol]AW%  Ami  kathpnd^ 
m  kmgt  Md  prte$iiunto  God  and  hu  Father* 

A  royal pri€iihoad.]  Thai  llie  digoi^  of  bdtev^srs  is  expr«Md 
by  these  tiro  togedwr^  by  prieMkood  and  royalty,  tefldies  us 
the  worth  and  exodl^c^  of  &ait  holy  f anetioii  teket  properly, 
and  80,  by  andogy,  the  dignity  of  the  Mittbtry  of  the  Oospdi^ 
which  Grod  hath  placed  in  his  Ghtirch,  ii»tead  of  the  Priest* 
hood  of  die  Lafw^  tofr  therefdre  doth  this  title  of  spiritual 
priesthoiod  fitly  signify  a  great  privilege  as^d  honour  fhat 
Christians  are  promoted  tb,  and  it  is  joined  with  that  of  bings^ 
beeadse  tbd  ptoper  offide  cf  priesthood  was  so  honourable* 
Before  it  was  esUbliahed  in  one  faaiily,  1^  dtirf,  ihtf  firsc-bom 
of  eadi  family)  had  a  right  to  this^  ks  a  special  faoaour ;  and 
amonlgist  the  headiens^in  tcxme  places^  ikmr  princes  and  greatest 
men,  yea,  then  kings  wet^  thai  priests;  and  unireraaUy,  the 
petrformitig  of  their  holy  things,  was  an  empioymeift  of  great 
honoiir  and  esteon  amongst  them.  Thou^  hnmab  ambitictt 
hath  strained  this  consideratidn  too  high,  to  the  fayouring  and 
foondii^  of  a  imxiiapehical  prekcy  in  the  Christian  w<xJd,  ycf , 
that  abuse  of  H  ought  not  to  pvqud^  us  of  this  doe  and  ju^ 
consequence  from  it^  that  the  holy  fonetions  of  God'^s  houde 
have  yery  tttudi  honour  and  dignity  in  them.-  And  th«  Apodtle, 
we  see,  %  Cor.  iii,  prefers  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Law.  So  then,  they  mistidie  much,  who^ 
think  it  a  di^Mvagemoit  to  men  that  hmt  some  adyitntages  of 
birth  or  wit  more  than  ordinary,  to  bestow  them  thus,  and  who 
judge  liie  meanest  persons  and  things  good  enough  for  this 
high  cafKng.  Surety  this  conceit  cannot  hare  place,  but  in  ah 
imhoJy,  irreligious  mind,  that  hath  either  no  thoughts,  or  very 
mean  thoughts  of  Qod.  If  they  who  are  called  to  this  holy 
service.  Would  thenutelyes  consider  this  aright,  it  would  not 
puiFthem  up,  but  humble  them:  comparing  their  own  wortb- 
lessness  with  this  great  work,  they  wouH  wonder  at  God's 
cBspensation,  that  dioold  thus  have  honoured  them.  As 
St  Paul  speaks  ci  himself,  Ephes.  iii.  8,  Unto  me  who  am 
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Uu  than  ih9  leaH  of  all  iaintSj  u  this  grace  ginen^  &e^  aoy 
the  more  a  man  rightly  extols  this  hitf  odliBg,  the  ttDre  h4 
bmnbles  MmBetf  imder  the  weight  of  it;  and  this  would  niake 
hhn  very  careful  to  walk  more  suitably  to  it'in  eflikMfiiHrf  of 
holineii,  for  in  that  oonsiata  its  true  dignity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Kingly  Priesthood  is  the  oomfnoii> 
dignity  ci  all  bdisvers :  this  honouT  have  aU  the  mints.  They 
are  kings,  have  vkrtory  and  dominion  given  them  over  tbcf 
pawen  at  darkness  and  the  lasts  of  thefar  own  hearts,  diat  hcM 
them  captive,  and  domineered  cfver  them  before.  Base,  idaviA 
luslsy  not  bom  to  eommand,  yet  are  the  hard  taskmasters  of 
unrenewed  nunda;  and  there  is  no  true  siibdusi^  of  them,  bilt 
by  the  power  and  Sprit  of  Christ.  They  may  be  qukt  fat 
awhile  in  a  natural  man,  but  they  are  then  but  asleep;  as  soon 
as  they  awake  again,  they  return  to  hurry  and  drive  him  with 
their  wonted  violenee.  Now  this  is  the  benefit  of  receiving  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  into  a  man^s  heart,  that  i^  makes  him  » 
king  himaelf.  AD  the  subjects  of  Christ  are  kings,  not  only 
m  regard  ef  that  pure  orown  of  glovy  thejr  hofpe  for,  and  shaU 
certanily  attain,  but  in  the  present,  they  have  a  kit^dom 
whidi  is  the  J^edge  of  that  other,  overcoming  the  World,  and 
Satan,  and  themselves,  by  the  power  of  faith.  Mene  bona 
regTtum  possidetf  A  good  mind  is  a  khigdom  in  itadf,  it  is 
true;  but  there  is  no  mind  truly  good,  but  that  wherein 
Christ  dweBs^  There  k  not  any  kind  of  spirit  in  the  world, 
so  noble  as  that  spirit  that  is  m  a  Christian,  the  very  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  great  king,  the  Spirit  of  glory ^  as  our  Apo- 
tle  calls  it  below,  ch.  iv.  This  is  a  sure  way  to  ennoble  tike 
basest  and  poorest  among  us.  This  royalty  takes  away  aB  at- 
tainders, and  leaves  nothing  of  aU  that  is  past  to  be  laid  to  our 
dmrge,  or  to  dishonour  us. 

Bdievers  are  not  shut  out  from  God,  as  they  were  before, 
but,  being  in  Christ,  are  brought  near  unto  Him,  and  have 
free  access  to  the  throne  of  His  grace.  Heb.  x.  21, 22.  They 
resemble,  in  their  spiritual  state,  the  Legal  priesthood  very 
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dearly,  1.  In  thcar  Comecratkxi ;  II.  In  their  Sernoe;  and, 
III.  In  their  Laws  of  Living. 

I.  In  their  ConaecmtioD.  The  levidcal  priests  were, 
1.  waflhed;  therefiire  this  is  expressed,  BefveL  i.  5,  He  hatk 
washed  us  in  his  bloody  and  then  follows,  and  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests.  There  would  hove  been  no  ooming  near 
unto  Gi>d  in  his  holy  serrioes  as  his  priests,  unless  we  had  been 
deansed  from  the  guiltiness  and  pollution  of  our  sins.  This, 
that  pure  and  purifying  Blood  doth ;  and  it  alone.  No  other 
layer  can  do  it;,  no  water  but  that  fountain  opened  for  sin  and 
for  undeannessy  Zech.  xiii.  1.  No  blood,  none  of  all  that  blood 
of  Legal  sacrifices,  (Heb.  ix.  IS,)  but  only  the  blood  of  that 
flpotkss  Lamb  that  t€tkes  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  John  i. 
S9*  So  with  this,  2.  we  have  that  other  ceremony  of  the 
priest^s  consecration,  which  was  by  sacriifice,  as  wdl  as  by 
washing;  for  Christ  at  once  offered  up  himself  as  our  sacrifice, 
and  let  out  his  blood  for  our  washing.  With  good  reason  is 
that  prefixed  there,  Rev6l.  i.  5,  He  hath  loved  us,  and  then  it 
fi^llows,  washed  us  in  his  blood.  That  predous  stream  of  his 
heart-blood,  that  flowed  iot  our  washing,  told  dearly  that  it 
was  a  heart  full  of  unspeakable  love  that  was  the  source  of  it. 
S.  There  is  anointing,  namdy,  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  con- 
fearred  upon  believers,  flowing  unto  them  from  Christ.  F<Hr  it 
is  of  His  fulness  that  we  all  receive  grace  for  grace;  (John  i. 
16,)  and  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  says,  (2  Cor.  i.  16,)  that  we 
are  established  and  anointed  in  Christ.  It  was  poured  on 
Him  as  our  head,  and  runs  down  from  Him  unto  us;  He  the 
Christy  and  we  Christians^  as  partaken  of  his  anointing.  The 
consecrating  oil  of  the  priests,  was  made  of  the  richest  oine- 
ments  and  spices,  to  shew  the  prcdousness  of  the  graces  of 
Grod^s  Spirit,  which  are  bestowed  on  these  spiritual  priests ; 
and  as  that  holy  oil  was  not  for  common  use,  nor  for  any  other 
persons  to  be  anointed  withal,  save  the  priests  only,  so  is  the 
Spirit  of  grace  a  peculiar  gift  to  believers.  Others  might  have 
costly  dntments  smongBt  the  Jews,  but  none  of  that  same  sort 
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with  the  odnaecration-oiL  Natural  men  may  have  very  great 
gifts  of  judgment,  and  leanmig,  and  eloquence,  and  moral 
virtues,  but  they  have  none  of  this  precious  oil,  namely,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  communicated  to  them;  no,  all  their  endow- 
ments  are  but  common  and  profane.  That  holy  oil  signified 
psurticularly,  eminency  of  light  and  knowledge  in  the  priests; 
therefore,  in  Christians  thare  must  be  light.  They  that  are 
grossly  ignorant  of  spiritual  things  are  surely  not  of  this  order; 
this  anointing  is  said  to  teach  its  all  things,  1  John  ii.  ST.  That 
holy  oil  was  of  a  most  fragrant  sweet  smell,  by  reason  of  its 
precious  composition;  but  miidi  more  sweet  is  the  smdl  of  that 
Spirit  wherewith  bdievers  are  anointed,  those  several  odorife- 
rous graces,  which  are  the  ingredients  of  their  anointing  01!, 
that  heavenly-mindedness,  and  meekness,  and  patience,  and 
humility,  and  the  rest,  that  diffuse  a  pleasant  scent  into  the 
places  and  societies  where  they  come;  their  words,  theirac- 
tions,  and  their  deportment  smelling  sweet  of  them.  4.  The 
garments  wherein  the  priests  were  inaugurate,  and  which  they 
were  after  to  we^r  in  their  services,  are  outshined  by  that  purity 
and  holiness  wherewith  all  the  Saints  are  adorned;  but  still 
nHore  by  that  imputed  righteoumess  of  Christ,  those  pure  robes 
that  are  put  upon  them,  wherein  they  appear  before  the  Lord, 
and  are  accepted  in  His  sight.  These  priests  are  indeed  clothed 
with  righteousness,  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  PsaL 
cxxxii.  9.  6.  The  priests  were  to  have  the  offerings  put  into 
their  hands ;  from  thence,  ^ing  of  the  hand,  signifies  conse- 
crating  to  the  priesthood.  And  thus  doth  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  consecrator  of  these  priests,  put  into  their  hands,  by  his 
^ttrit,  the  offerings  they  are  to  present  unto  God.  He  furnishes 
them  with  prayers,  and  praises,  and  all  other  oblations,  that 
are  to  be  oflRered  by  them ;  he  gives  than  themselves,  which 
they  are  to  offer  a  living  sacrifice,  rescuing  them  from  the  usurped 
posaessicm  of  Satan  and  sin. 

II.  Let  us  consider  their  Services,  which  were  divers.  To 
name  the  chief,  1.  They  had  charge  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
vessels  of  it,  and  the  lights,  and  were  to  keep  the  lamps  burning 
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Thus  i^  heart  of  ereryChrutun  is  made  a  tanple  to  the  Holy 
fihoafc^  and  he  faimadf,  as  a  prieet  eonaeeratad  unto  God,  ia  to 
kaep  it  diligently,  and  the  furniture  of  Divine  Grace  in  it ;  to 
have  the  light  of  qsiiitUBl  knoiwladga  within  bini,  and  to  nou* 
iriah  it  by  drawing  eontinually  new  auppliea  from  Jeaua  Chriat 
St.  The  prieaU  weve  to  bleaa  the  people.  And  truly  it  ia  tfaia 
apiritnal  prieathood,  the  Elect,  that  proeure  blesaings  upon  the 
reat  ef  the  world,  and  partieuhdiy  on  the  places  where  they  live. 
They  are  daily  to  offer  the  incense  of  prayer,  and  other  spiritual 
aacrificea  unto  God,  as  the  Apostle  expresaeth  it  above,  verse 
5,  not  to  neglect  those  holy  exercises  together  or  apart  And 
as  the  priests  offisred  it  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
people,  ao  Christians  are  to  CKtend  their  prayers,  and  to  entreat 
theblassinga  of  God  for  others,  especially  for  the  pubiio  estate 
ei  the  Church.  As  the  Lord's  priests,  they  are  to  oflbr  up 
those  praises  to  God,  that  are  His  due  from  theotfaer  cieatUTCS, 
which  praise  Him  indeed,  yet  cannot  do  it  afifcer  the  aaanner  in 
which  these  priests  do;  therefore  they  are  to  offer  as  it  were 
their  sacrifices  for  them,  as  the  priests  did  for  the  people.  And 
because  the  most  of  men  n^lect  to  do  tlds,  and  cannot  do  it 
indeed  because  they  are  unholy,  and  are  not  of  this  jviesthood, 
therefore  should  they  be  so  much  the  mcHpe  carefid  of  it,  and 
diligent  in  it.  How  few  of  those,  whom  the  Heavens  call  to 
by  their  light  and  revolution  that  they  enjoy,  do  offer  that 
saerifice  whidi  becomes  them,  by  acknowledging  the  glory  ef 
(rod  which  the  Heavens  declare  I  This,  therefore,  is  as  it 
were  put  into  the  hands  at  these  priests,  namely,  the  godly, 
to  da 

III.  Let  us  consider  their  course  of  life.  We  shall  find 
rules  given  to  the  legal  priests,  stricter  than  toothers,  of  avdd^ 
ihg  legal  pollutions,  &c.  And  from  these,  this  spiritual  priest« 
hottl  must  learn  an  exact,  holy  conversation,  keeping  themselves 
from  the  pollutions  of  the  world ;  as  here  it  follows :  A  h(dy 
nation^  and  that  of  necessity ;  if  a  priesthood,  then  holy.  They 
are  puivhased  indeed  to  be  a  peculiar  treamre  to  Grod,  (Exod. 
xix.  5,)  purchased  at  a  very  high  rate.     He  spared  not  Ifia 
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wljF  Son,  nor  dift  the  Sm  flp«ne  bimaelf  :  bd  dbat  theie  pnesU 
pught  to  be  the  Lord^s  pemliar  partioa.  All  beUenren  are  Hit 
clergy ;  and  ^  tliejr  are  Hif  portiQii,  m  He  Is  thfiusi.  The 
pri(3st$  h^  ni»  awgoed  inh^tanoe  among  ijkm  bretbrea^  mo4 
the  rea^pn  is  added^  for  the  Lord  is  their  portion  ;  and  truly 
so  they  needed  not  envy  any  of  the  rest,  they  had  die  choieott 
pf  all,  th^  Lord  of  all.  IVbataoever  a  ChriBdan  poeaeiaas  in 
^  world,  yet,  heing  gS this i^iritual priesthood,  hew  as  if  he 
passed  it  not^  (1  Cor.  vii«  SO,)  lays  little  acoount  on  it  Thttt 
wbi^ch  hia  mind  ia  set  upen,  is,  how  he  may  enjoy  Oed,  and 
^nd  clear  asBuranee  that  he  hath  Him  for  his  portion. 

It  is  not  so  mean  a  thing  to  be  a  Christian  as  we  tl^k ;  it 
is  (» hply,  an  hpuourable,  a  happy  state.  Few  of  us  can  esteem 
its  or  do  labour  to  find  it  sa  No,  we  know  not  these  things, 
our  hearts  are  not  on  them,  to  make  this  dignity  and  happiness 
3ure  tp  our  souls.  Where  is  that  true  greatness  of  mind,  and 
thai;  holiness  to  be  found,  that  become  those  who  are  AnfTig^and 
priests  unto  God  ?  that  contempt  of  earddy  things,  and  minding 
of  Heaven  that  should  be  in  such  9  But  surely,  as  many 
as  find  themsdves  indeed  partaknra  dP  these  dignities,  will 
study  to  live  agreeably  to  them,  and  will  not  fail  to  love 
that  liord  Jesus  who  hath  purchased  all  this  for  them,  and 
^Evalted  them  to  it ;  yea,  humbjed  himself  to  exalt  them. 
.  Now,  as  t9  die  Opposition  of  the  estate  of  Christians  to  that 
pf  unbelievers*  We  best  discern,  and  are  most  sensible  of  the 
evil  pr  good  of  things  by  comparison.  In  respect  of  outward 
pondition,  how  many  be  there  that  are  vexing  themselves  with 
eauaeless  murmurings  and  discontents,  who,  if  they  would  look 
upcHi  the  many  in  the  world  diat  are  in  a  far  meaner  condition 
than  they,  would  be  cured  of  that  evil !  It  would  make  them 
not  only  content,  but  cheerful  and  thankftil.  But  the  difference 
bere  expressed,  is  far  greater  and  more  considerable  dian  any 
diat  c«i  be  in  outward  things.  Though  the  estate  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  very  excellent  and  precious,  and,  wlien  rightly  valued, 
hath  enough  in  itself  to  commend  it,  yet  it  doth  and  ought  to 
neseour  esteem  of  it  thehigh^,  when  we  compare  it  both  with 
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the  misery  of  our  former  ooodidon,  and  with  the  amdnuing 
misery  of  those  that  abide  still,  and  are  left  to  perish  in  that 
woful  estate.  We  have  here  both  these  parallels.  The  hap- 
piness and  dignity  to  which  they  are  diosen  and  called,  is 
opposed  to  the  rejection  and  misery  of  them  that  ccmtinue 
unbelievers  and  rejecters  of  Christ. 

Not  only  natural  men,  but  even  they  that  ^have  a  spiritual 
life  in  them,  when  they  forget  themselves,  are  subject  to  look 
upon  the  things  that  are  before  them  with  a  natural  eye,  and  to 
think  hardly,  or  at  least  doubtfully,  concerning  God'^s  dispenser 
tions,  beholding  the  flourishing  and  prosperities  of  the  ungodly, 
together  with  their  own  sufferings  and  distresses.  Thus,  Psal. 
Ixxxiii.  But  when  they  turn  the  other  side  of  the  medal,  and 
view  them  with  a  right  eye,  and  by  a  true  light,  they  are  no 
longer  abused  with  those  appearances.  When  they  consider 
unbelievers  as  strangers^  jea^  enemies  to  God^  and  slaves  to 
Satan,  held  fast  in  the  chains  of  their  own  impenitency  and 
unbelief,  and  by  these  bound  over  to  eternal  death,  and  then, 
see  themselves  called  to  the  liberties  and  dignities  of  the  Sons 
of  Grod,  partakers  of  the  honour  of  the  only-b^;otten  Son,  on 
whom  they  have  believed,  made  by  him  kings  and  priests  unto 
God  the  Father^  then,  surely  they  have  other  thoughts.  It 
makes  them  no  more  envy,  but  pity  the  ungodly,  and  account 
all  their  pomp,  and  all  their  possessions,  what  they  are  in- 
deed, no  other  than  a  glistening  misery,  and  account  themselves 
happy  in  all  estates.  It  makes  them  say  with  David,  The  lines 
have  fallen  to  me  in  a  pleasant  place^  I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 
It  makes  them  digest  all  their  sufferings  and  disgraces  with 
patience,  yea,,  with  joy,  and  think  more  of  praising  than  com- 
plaining, m<Nre  of  shewing  forth  His  honour  who  hath  so  ho- 
noured them ;  especially,  when  they  consider  the  fireeness  of 
His  grace,  that  it  was  that  alone  which  made  the  difference, 
calling  them  altogether  undeservedly  from  that  same  daikness 
and  misery  in  which  unbelievers  are  deservedly  left. 

Now  the  Third  thing  here  to  be  spoken  to,  is,  the  J?9u2  of  their 
calling,  to  shew  forth  His  praise,  &c.    And  that  we  may  the 
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more  prize  the  reasonableness  of  that  happy  estate  to  which 
God  hath  exalted  them,  it  is  expressed  in  other  terms ;  which 
therefore  we  will  first  consider,  and  then  the  end. 

To  magnify  the  grace  of  God  the  more,  we  have  here,  1. 
Both  the  terms  of  this  motion  or  change, — 'from  whence  and  to 
what  it  is;  2.  The  principle  of  it,  the  callhig  of  God. 

1.  For  the  terms  of  this  motion :  From  darkness.  There 
is  nothing  more  usual,  not  only  in  Divine,  but  in  human 
writings,  than  to  borrow  outward  sensible  thii^^s,  to  express 
things  intellectual;  and  amongst  sudi  expressions  theie  is 
none  more  frequent  than  that  of  light  and  darkness  trans- 
ferred, to  signify  the  good  and  the  evil  estate  of  man,  as 
sometimes  for  his  outward  prosperity  or  adversity^  but  espe- 
cially for  things  proper  to  his  mind.  The  mind  is  called 
lights  because  the  seat  of  truth,  and  truth  is  most  fitly 
called  lights  bdng  the  chief  beauty  and  ornament  of  the 
rational  world,  as  light  is  of  the  visible.  And  as  the  lights 
because  of  that  its  beauty,  is  a  thing  vary  refreshing  and 
comfortable  to  them  that  behold  it,  (as  Solomon  says.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  sun,)  so  is  truth  a  most 
deligthful  thing  to  the  soul  that  rightly  apprehends  it 

This  may  help  us  to  conceive  of  the  spiritual  sense  in 
which  it  is  here  taken.  The  estate  of  lost  mankind  is  indeed 
nothing  but  darkness,  being  destitute  of  all  spiritual  truth  and 
comfort,  and  tending  to  utter  and  everlasting  darkness. 

And  it  is  so,  because  by  sin  the  soul  is  separate  from 
God,  who  is  the  first  and  highest  light,  the  primitive  truth. 
As  He  is  light  in  himself,  (as  the  Apostle  St.  John  tells  us, 
God  is  lighty  and  in  Him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,  express- 
ing the  excellency  and  purity  of  his  nature,)  so  He  is  light 
relatively  to  the  soul  of  man:  The  Lord  is  my  light,  says 
David,  Psalm  xxvii.  1. 

And  the  soul  being  made  capable  of  Divine  light,  cannot  be 
happy  without  it.  Give  it  what  other  light  you  will,  still  it  is 
in  darkness,  so  long  as  it  is  without  God,  He  being  the  peculiar 

Vol.  I.  R 
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light  «iid  Ufe  €f  the  soiil.  And  as  truth  is  united  widi  the 
soul  in  npi^rehending  it,  and  light  with  the  vifiive  tacalty,  so, 
in  order  that  the  soul  may  have  God  as  its  lights  it  must  of 
neoesnty  be  in  union  with  God*  Now  sin  hath  broken  that 
umon,  and  so  cut  off  the  soul  fram  its  lights  and  plunged  it 
into  spiritual  darkness. 

£teiice  all  that  confusion  and  diecHder  in  the  soul,  which  is 
ever  the  eooqianion  of  darkness  i^^Tohu  vabokih  as  it  ^»as  at 
fint,  when  darknest  was  en  ike  face  of  the  deep^  Cien<  i.  2. 
Being  ignorant  <tf  God  and  of  ourselves,  it  foUowa  that  we  love 
not  G<id,  because  we  know  Aim  not ;  yea,  (though  we  think  it 
ahard  woM,)  we  are  haters  ofQod;  for  not  only  doth  our  dark- 
ness import  ^gnaranoeof  Him,  but  an  enmity  to  Him,  beeauae 
He  is  light,  and  we  are  darkness.  And  being  ignorant  of  our-* 
selves,  not  seeing  our  own  vileness,  because  we  are  in  the 
dark,  we  are  pleased  with  ourselves,  and  having  left  God,  do 
love  ourselves  insteadof  Grod.  Henoe  aiiae  all  the  wickednesses 
of  our  hearts  and  Hvesi,  which  are  no  other  than,  instead  of 
obeying  and  pleasmg  God,  a  continual  sacrificing  to  those  Gil^ 
hdimy  those  base  dunghill-gods,  our  own  lusts.  For  this,  the 
Apostle  Paul  gives  us  the  root  of  all  evil  dispositions,  2  Tim. 
iii.  d ;  because,  in  the  first  place^  lovers  of  ihemselveSy  therefore 
caveious,  boasters,  proud,  8ec.,  and  lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  of  God.  And  this  self-love  cannot  subsist  without  gross  ig- 
norance, by  which  our  minds  are  so  darkened  that  we  cannot 
withal  see  what  we  are ;  for  if  we  did,  it  were  not  possible  but 
we  should  be  far  of  another  mind,  very  far  out  cf  loving  and 
liking  with  ourselves.  Thus  oiur  souls  bmg  filled  with  dark* 
ness,  sue  likewise  fiill  of  undeanness,  as  that  goes  along  too  with 
darkness ;  they  are  not  only  dark  as  dungeons,  but  withal  filthy 
as  dungeons  use  to  be.  So,  Ephes.  iv.  18,  Understandings 
darkened,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God ;  and  therefore,  it  is 
added,  ver.  19,  they  give  themselves  over  unto  lasdviousness, 
to  work  all  unclearmess  with  greediness.  Again,  in  tl^s  state 
they  have  no  light  of  solid  comfort.     Our  great  comfort  here. 
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18  nol  in  any  thii^  pre8eiit»  but  in  hap»t  iioir»  being  imM* 
out  CIwUu  ani  toiih&ui  God,  wb  wxt  without  hope,    Bph»» 
sims  ii.  12« 
.And  as  the  esUte  from  wboioe  tre  $ate  cnUtd  fay  pU9ty  k 

"WonldiycaliMdarkfieiSfUhi^ 

wdl  thsuamt  at  tight.  Christ,  likewias,  whoeamttoworiLour 
deUverance,  is  ftaquently  ao  called  in  Sa%>tiire;  as  Jolmi  % 
That  was  the  true  light,  and  elsewhere ;  not  only  in  ngafd  o£ 
Ins  own  nature  beii^  God  cqiial  with  the  Father,  and  tliSMfore 
Ugbt»asheiaGodo/6f0i,andtberefoei:igAlo/X<^^^  but 
rdlativeIytonieB»as  Johni.  4,  That  Ufoum  tie  light  of  nmi. 
So»he  is  styled  The  Ward,  andiA^  Witd&m  of  the  Father^uU 
only  in  r^ard  of  his  own  knowled^,  but  as  veveaUng  Him 
unto  us.  See  John  i  18^  and  1  Coor.  i.  18»amipared  with  ▼.  80* 
And  he  is  styled  by  Malachi^  (ch.  iv.  yer.  2.)  The  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  Now,  the  sun  is  not  only  a  huninoos  body,  but 
a  luminary,  giriiig  light  unto  the  world.    Oen.  1«  1ft 

He  isour  it^Al,  opposed  to  all  kind  of  darkness.  He  is  Ho, 
in  opposition  to  the  dark  ihadows  of  the  earcsoMmial  law,  whidi 
possibly  are  here  meant,  as  part  of  that  darkness  from  whidi 
the  Apostle  writes  that  these  Jews  were  delivsred  also  by  the 
knowledge  of  Christ :  when  he  came,  the  day  broke  and  the 
shadows  Jleu>  away.  He  is  our  light,  as  opposed  likewise  Xjo 
the  darkness  of  the  Oentile  superstitions  and  idolatries ;  theroi- 
fore  these  two  are  joined  by  old  Simeon,  A  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel,  Luke 
ii.  S4.  And  to  all  who  beKeve  among  either,  he  is  Kght  as 
opposed  to  the  ignorance,  slavery,  and  misery,  of  their  natural 
estate,  teachii^  them  by  his  Spirit  the  things  of  QoA,  and  re- 
uniting them  with  God,  who  is  the  light  of  the  soul.  /  am, 
says  he,  \the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me  shaU 
not  walk  in  darkness,    John  viii.  \%. 

And  it  is  that  mysterious  union  of  the  soul  with  God  in 
Christ,  which  a  natural  man  so  little  understands,  that  is  the 
cause  of  all  that  spiritual  light  of  grace,  that  a  believer  does  en- 
joy.   There  is  no  right  knowledge  of  God,  to  man  once  fallen 
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finxnit^but  in  his  Son;  no  comfort  in  beholding  God,but  through 
Him;  nothing  but  just  anger  and  wrath  to  be  seen  in  Grod^s 
looks,  but  through  Him,  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased.  The 
Goqpei  shews  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Glory  of 
Ood,  but  it  is  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  %  Cor.  iv.  6. 
Therefore,'  the  kingdom  of  %ht,  as  opposed  to  that  of  dark- 
ness, is  called  The  kingdom  of  his  decor  Son,  or,  the  Son  of 
his  love*    CoL  i.  IS. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  light  and  knowledge  flows  from  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  souls  of  believers,  that  acquaints  them  with  the 
masteries  of  the  kingdom  ofGodj  winch  cannot  otherwise  be 
known.  And  this  spirit  of  knowledge  is  withal  a  spirit  of  holi- 
ness ;  ion  purity  and  holiness  are  likewise  GOgnified  bj  this  ligh^. 
He  removed  that  huge  dark  body  of  sin  that  was  betwixt  us 
and  the  Father,  and^  eclipsed  Him  from  us.  The  light  of  his 
Gountenanoe  sanctijieth  by  truth  ;  it  is  a  light  that  hath  heat 
with  it,  and  bath  influence  upon  the  affections,  warms  them  to- 
wards God  fmd  Divine  things.  This  darkness  here,  is  indeed 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  they  that  are  without  Christ,  are  said, 
till  he  visit  them,  to  sit  in  doarkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
liuke.i.  79 ;  so,  this  Light  is  life,  Jcdin.  i.  4;  it  doth  enlighten 
and  enliven^  begets  new  actions  and  motions  in  the  soul.  The 
right  notion  that  a  man  hath  of  things  as  they  are,  works  upon 
him,  and  stirs  him  accordingly ;  thus  this  light  discovers  a  man 
to  himself,  and  lets  him  see  his  own  natuifal  filthiness,  makes 
him  loath  himself,  and  fly  &om  himself ,^-run  out  of  himself. 
'And  the  excellency  he  sees  in  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
by  this  new  light,  inflames  his  heart  with  their  }ove,  fills  him 
with  estimation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  makes  the  world,  and 
all  things  in  it  tliat  he  esteemed  before,  base  and  mean  in  his 
eyes.  Then  from  this  light  arise  spiritual  joy  and  comfort, 
which  are  frequently  signified  by  this  expression,  as  in  that 
verse  of  the  Psalmist,  (the  latter  clause  expounds  the  former,) 
Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  joy  for  the  upright  in 
heart.  Psal.  xcvii.  11.  As  this  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son 
that  is,  this  kingdom  of  light,  hath  righteousness  in  it,  so,  it 
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hath  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rom.  xiv.  17.  It  is  a 
false  prejudice  the  world  hath  taken  up  against  religion  that 
it  is  a  sour  melancholy  thing :  there  is  no  truly  lightsome  com- 
fortable life  but  it.  AU  others,  have  they  what  they  will,  live 
in  darkness ;  and  is  not  that  truly  sad  and  comfortless?  Would 
you  think  it  a  pleasant  life,  though  you  had  fine  clothes,  and 
good  diet,  never  to  see  the  sun,  but  still  to  bekept  in  a  dungeon 
with  them?  Thus  are  they  who  live  in. worldly  honour  and 
plenty,  but  still  without  God;  they  are  in  continual  darkness 
with  all  their  enjoyments. 

It  is  true  the  light  of  believers  is  not  here  perfect,  and 
therefore  neither  is  their  joy  perfect ;  it  is  sometimes  overr 
clouded ;  but  the  comfort  is  this^  that  it  is  an  everlasting  lights 
it  shall  never  go  out  in  darkness,  as  it  is  said  in  Job  xviii.  5y 
the  light  of  the  wicked  shall ;  and  it  shall  within  awhile  be 
perfected :  there  is  a  bright  morning  without  a  cloud  that  shall 
arise.  The  Saints  have  not  only  light  to  lead  them  in  their 
journey,  but  much  purer  light  at  home,  an  inheritance  in  light^ 
Col.  i.  12.  The  land  where  their  inheritance  lieth,  is  full  of  light, 
and  their  inheritance  itself  is  light ;  for  the  vision  of  Grod  for 
ever,  is  that  inheritance.  That  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun, 
nor  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  doth 
lighten  it^  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  Rev.  xxi.  93. 
As  we  said,  that  Increated  Light  is  the  happiness  of  the  soul^ 
the  beginnings  of  it  are  our  happiness  begun;  they  are  beams 
of  it  sent  from  above,  to  lead  us  to  the  fountain  and  fulness  of 
it.  With  Thee^  says  David,  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in 
Thy  light  shall  toe  see  light.     Psal.  xxxvi.  9< 

There  are  two  things  spoken  of  this  Light,  to  commend  it— 
His  marvellous  light ;  that  it  is  after  a  peculiar  manner  God^s^ 
and  then,  that  it  is  marvellous. 

"'  All  light  is  from  Him,  the  light  is  sense^  and  that  of  reason; 
therefore  He  is  called  the  Father  of  lights.  Jam.  i.  17.  But 
this  light  of  grace  \&  after  a  peculiar  manner  His,  being  a  light 
above  the  reach  of  nature,  infused  into  the  soul  in  a  supema- 
turtU  way,  the  light  of  the  elect  world^  wh^re  God  specially  and 
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graciouslj  resides.    Natural  men  may  know  very  much  in 
natural  things,  and,  it  may  be,  may  know  much  in  supernatural 
things,  after  a  natural  manner.     They  may  be  full  of  adiool- 
divinity,  and  be  able  to  discourse  of  God  and  his  Son  Christy 
and  the  mystery  of  redemption,  S^c.^  and  yet,  they  want  this 
peculiar  light,  by  which  Christ  is  made  known  to  beHevers. 
They  may  speak  of  him,  but  it  is  in  the  dark ;  they  see  him' 
not,  and  therefore  they  love  him  not.    The  light  they  have,  is 
as  the  light  of  some  things  that  shine  only  in  the  nig^t,  a  ooM 
glow-worm-light  that  hath  no  heat  with  it  at  alL    Whereas  a 
soul  that  hath  some  of  this  light,  Grod's  peculiar  light,  com- 
municated to  it,  sees  Jesus  Christ,  and  loves  and  delfts  in 
him,  and  walks  with  him.  A  little  of  this  li^t  is  worth  a  great 
deal,  yea,  more  worth  than  all  that  other  oommon,  speculative, 
and  discoursing  knowledge  that  the  greatest  doctors  can  attain 
unto.     It  is  of  a  more  excellent  kind  and  original ;  it  is  fipom 
Heaven,  and  you  know  that  one  beam  of  the  sun  is  of  more  wmth 
than  the  light  of  ten  thousand  tordies  together.     It  is  a  pure^ 
undecaying,  heavenly  light,  whereas  the  other  is  gross  and 
earthly,  (be  it  never  so  great,)  and  lasts  but  awhile.     Let  ua 
not  therefore  think  it  incredible,  that  a  poor  unlettered  Chris* 
tian  may  know  more  of  God  in  the  best  kind  of  knowledge,  than 
imy  the  wisest  and  most  learned  natural  man  can  do ;  for  the 
one  knows  God  only  by  man^s  light,  the  other  knows  Him  by 
His  own  lig|ht>  and  that  is  the  only  right  knowledge.    Aa  the 
sun  cannot  be  seen  but  by  its  own  light,  so,  ndther  can  God 
be  savingly  known,  but  by  His  own  reveaHng. 

Now  this  light  being  so  peculiarly  Go(PSy  no  wander  if  it  be 
marvcUous.  The  common  light  of  the  world  is  so,  though, 
because  of  its  commonness,  we  thmk  not  so  of  it  The  Lord 
is  marvellous  in  wisdom,  and  in  power  In  all  Hia  works  of  crea* 
tion  and  providence ;  but  above  all,  in  the  workings  of  Hia 
grace.  This  light  is  unknown  to  the  world,  and  so  marvelleus 
in  the  rareness  of  beholding  it,  that  there  be  but  a  few  that  par- 
take 1^  it.  And  to  them  that  see,  it  is  marvellous ;  because  in 
it  they  see  so  many  exceUcnt  things  that  they  knew  not  before: 
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as  if  a  man  were  bom  and  brought  up,  till  he  came  to  the  years 
of  uoderstandingy  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  had  nerer  seen  light, 
and  were  brought  forth  on  a  sudden ;  or,  not  to  need  that  ima« 
gination,  take  the  man  that  was  bom  blind,  at  his  first  sight, 
after  Christ  had  cured  him,— what  wonder  think  we,  would 
seize  upon  him,  to  behold  on  a  sudden  the  beauty  of  this  visi- 
ble world,  especially. of  that  sun,  and  that  light  that  makes  it 
both  visible  and  beautiful !  But  much  more  matter  of  admi- 
ration is  there  in  this  light,  to  the  soul  that  is  brought  newly 
from  the  darkness  of  cormpt  nature  !  Such  persons  see  as  it 
were  a  new  world,  and  in  it  such  wonders  of  the  rich  grace  and 
lore  of  God,  such  matchless  worth  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  that  their  souls  are  filled  with  admiration.  And 
if  jthis  light  oi  grace  be  so  marvellous^  how  much  more  marveU 
low  shall  the  light  o(  glory  be  in  which  it  ends  i 

Hence,  1.  Learn  to  esteem  hi^y  of  the  Gt>spe1,  in  which 
this  light  shines  unto  us :  the  Apostle  calls  it,  therefore,  ne 
glorious  Gospel,  S  Cor.  iv.  4.  Surely  we  hare  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  it,  but  of  oursdves,  that  we  are  so  unlike  it. 

2.  Think  not,  you  who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  Grod,  and  his 
Son  Christ,  and  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  that  you  have  any 
portion  as  yet  in  His  grace;  for  the  first  character  of  His 
renewed  image  in  the  soul,  as  it  was  His  first  work  in  the 
material  world,  is  li^t  What  avails  it  us  to  live  in  the  noon« 
day  light  of  the  Gospel,  if  our  hearts  be  still  shut  against  it, 
and  so  within,  we  be  nothing  but  darkness  ?^-as  a  house  that 
is  close  shut  up,  and  hath  no  entry  for  light,  though  it  is  day 
without,  still  it  is  night  within. 

S.  Consider  your  delight  in  the  works  of  darkness,  and  be 
afraid  of  ibat  great  condemnation,  This  is  the  condemnation 
of  the  worldj  that  Kght  is  come  into  ity  and  men  love  dark^ 
ness  rather  than  light.    John  iii.  19* 

4.  You  that  are  indeed  partakers  of  this  happy  change,  let 
your  hearts  be  habitations  of  light.  Have  no  feUqwship  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness^  but  rather  reprove  them. 
Eph.  V.  11.    Study  mudi  to  increase  in  spiritual  light  and 
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knowledge,  and  withal  in  holiness  and  obedience :  if  your  H^t 
be  this  light  of  God,  truly  spiritual  light,  these  will  accompany 
it.  Consider  the  rich  love  of  God,  and  account  His  light 
marveUotis,  as  in  itself,  so  in  this  respect,  that  He  hath  be- 
stowed it  on  you.  And  seeing  you  were  once  darkness,  but 
now  are  light  in  the  Lord,  I  beseech  you, — nay  the  Apostle, 
and  in  him  the  Spirit  of  Grod  beseeches  you.  Walk  as  children 
of  the  light.     Eph.v.  8. 

But,  to  proceed  to  speak  to  the  other  parts  of  this  verse,  as 
to  the  Principle  of  this  change,  the  calling  of  God. 

It  is  known  and  confessed  to  be  a  chief  point  of  wisdom  in 
a  man,  to  consider  what  he  is,  from  whom  he  hath  that  his 
being,  and  to  what  end.  When  a  Christian  hath  thought  on 
this  in  his  natinral  being,  as  he  is  a  man,  he  hath  the  same  to 
consider  over  again  of  his  spiritual  being,  as  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  so  a  new  creature.  And  in  this  notion,  all  the  three  are 
very  clearly  represented  to  him  in  these  words,  1.  What  he  is, 
first,  by  these  titles  of  dignity  in  the  first  words  of  this  verse ; 
and  again,  by  an  estate  of  light  in  the  last  clause  of  it.  ^ 
Whence  a  Christian  hath  this  excellent  being,  is  very  clearly 
expressed  here.  He  hath  called  you.  That  God  who  is  the 
author  of  all  kind  of  being,  hath  given  you  this,  called  you 
from  darkness  to  His  marvellous  light.  If  you  be  a  chosen 
generation,  it  is  He  that  hath  chosen  you,  (ch.  i.  v.  St.)  If 
you  be  a  royal  priesthood,  you  know  that  it  is  He  that  hath 
anointed  you.  If  a  holy  nation.  He  hath  sanctified  you. 
(John  xvii.  17.)  If  a  peculiar  pr  purchased  people,  it  is  He 
that  hath  bought  you.  (1  Cor.  vi.  SO.)  All  are  included  in 
this  calling,  and  they  are  all  one  thing..  3.  To  what  end,  to 
shew  forth  His  praises.  Of  the  first  of  these,  in  all  the  several 
expressions  of  it,  we  have  spoken  before ;  now  are  to  be  oon> 
sidered  the  other  two. 

He  hath  called  you.]  Those  who  live  in  the  society,  and 
profess  the  faith  of  Christians,  are  called  unto  light,  the  %ht 
of  the  Gospel  that  shines  in  the  Church  of  God.  Now,  this  is 
no  small  favour  and  privil<^e,  w:hile  many  people  are  left  ii). 
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darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  have  this  light  arise 
upon  us,  aod  to  be  in  the  region  of  it,  the  Church,  the  Goshen 
of  the  world ;  tar  by  this  outward  light  we  are  invited  to  this 
happy  state  of  saving  inward  light,  and  the  former  is  ha%  tp 
be  understood  as  the  means  of  the  latter.  These  Jews  who 
were  called  to  the  professiom  of  the  Chrktian  faith,  to  whom 
our  Apostle  writes,  were  even  in  diat  reqpect  called  unto  a 
light  hidden  from  the  rest  of  their  nation,  and  from  many  other 
nations  in  the  world :  but  because  the  Apostle  doth  undoubtedly 
describe  here  the  lively  spiritual  state  of  true  believers,  there- 
fore this  Calling  doth  further  import  the  effectual  work  of 
conversion,  making  the  daylight  of  salvation,  not  only  without, 
but  within  them,  the  day-star  to  arise  in  their  hearts,  as  he 
speaks,  S  £ph.  i.  19.  When  the  sun  is  arisen,  yet  if  a  man 
be  lying  fSast  in  a  dark  prison,  and  in  a  deep  sleep  too,  it  is 
not  day  to  him ;  he  is  not  called  to  light,  till  some  one  open 
the  doors,  and  awake  him,  and  bring  him  forth  to  it.  This 
God  doth,  in  the  calling  here  meant.  That  whieh  is  here 
termed,  Calling,  in  regard  of  the  way  of  God^s  working  with 
the  soul,  is,  in  regard  of  the  power  of  it,  called  a  rescuing  and 
bringing  forth  of  the  soul :  so  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
it.  Col.  i.  13.  Delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
translated  to  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.  That  delivering 
and  translating,  is  this  calling ;  and  it  is  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  a  forcible  power,  that  detains  the  soul  captive.  As 
there  are  chains  of  eternal  darkness  upon  damned  spirits,  which 
shall  never  be  taken  off,  wherem  they  are  said  to  be  reserved 
to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  bo,  there  are  chains  of 
spiritual  darkness  upon  the  unconverted  soul,  that  can  be 
taken  off  by  no  other  hand  bat  the  powerful  hand  of  Grod. 
He  calk  the  sinner  to  come  forth,  and  withal  causes  by  the 
power  of  that  His  voice,  the  bolts  and  fetters  to  fall  off,  and 
enables  the  soul  to  come  forth  into  the  light.  It  is  an  operative 
word  that  effects  what  It  bids,  as  that  in  the  creation,  He  said. 
Let  there  be  light,  and  it  was  light,  to  which  the  Apostle  hath 
r^erence,  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  when  he  says,  God,  who  commanded 
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the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness^  hath  shifted  into  your 

hearts.    God  calls  man.    He  works  with  him  indeed  as  ^h  a 

reasonable  creature,  but  surely,  He  likewise  works  as  Himself, 

as  an  Almighty  Creator.     He  works  strongly,  and  sweetly, 

with  an  Almighty  easiness.    One  man  may  call  another  to  this 

light,  and  if  there  be  no  more,  h#  may  call  long  enough  to  no 

purpose ;  as  they  tell  of  Mahomet^s  miracle  that  misgaTe,^^e 

called  a  mountain  to  come  to  him,  but  it  stirred  not.     But  His 

call  that  shakes  and  removes  the  mountains,  doth  in  a  way 

known  to  Himself,  turn  and  wind  the  heart  which  way  He 

pleaseth.      The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful  and  fvll  of 

majesty,    Psal.  xxix.  4.    If  He  speaks  once  to  the  heart,  it 

cannot  choose  but  follow  Him,  and  yet,  most  willingly  chooses 

that.     The  workings  of  grace,  (as  oil,  to  which  it  is  often 

compared,)  do  insensibly  and  silently  penetrate,  and  sink  into 

the  soul,  and  dilate  themsdves  through  it     That  word  of  His 

own  calHng,  disentangles  the  heart  from  all  its  nets,  as  it  did 

/  the  disciples  from  theirs,  to  follow  Christ.    That  call  which 

/    brought  St.  Matthew  presently  from  his  receipt  of  custom, 

puts  off  the  heart  from  all  its  customs,  and  receipts  too  \  makes ' 

it  reject  gains  and  pleasures,  and  all  that  hinders  it,  to  go  after 

Christ.    And  it  is  a  call  that  touches  the  soul  so  as  the  touch 

of  EUjah^s  mantle,  that  made  Elisha  foUow  him.    Go  baek^ 

said  he, /or  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ?    Yet  he  had  done 

so  much,  as  made  him  forsake  aD  to  go  with  him.    1  Kings 

xix.  80.    And  this  every  belierer  is  most  ready  to  acknowledge, 

who  knows  what  the  rebellion  of  his  heart  was,  and  what  his 

miserable  love  of  darkness  was,  that  the  gracious,  yet  mighty 

call  of  God,  was  what  drew  him  out  of  it :  and  therefore  he 

willingly  assents  to  that  which  is  the  Third  thing  to  be  spoken 

of,  that  it  becomes  him,  as  being  the  End  of  his  Calling,  to  shew 

forth  His  praise^  who  hath  so  mercifully,  and  so  powerfiiUy 

called  him  from  so  miserable,  to  so  happy  an  estate. 

For  1.  This  is  God*s  end  in  calling  us,  to  communicate  His 
goodness  to  us,  that  so  the  gloiy  of  it  may  return  to  Himself. 
The  highest  Agent  cannot  wodk  but  for  the  highest  end ;  so 
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that,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  when  God  would  confirm  his 
covenant  by  an  oath.  He  swore  by  Himsdfy  because  He  could 
swear  bj  no  greater,  so,  in  all  things,  He  must  be  the  end  of 
His  own  actions,  because  there  is  no  greater,  nor  better  end, 
yea,  none  by  infinite  odds  so  great,  or  good.  Particularly  in 
the  calUng  and  exalting  of  a  number  of  lost  mankind  to  so  great 
honour  and  happiness,  both  in  designing  that  great  work,  and 
in  performing  it,  He  aims  at  the  opening  up,  and  declaring  of 
His  rich  grace^  for  the  glory  of  it ;  as  the  Apostle  St  Paul 
tells  us,  once  and  again,  Ephes.  i.  6,  IS* 

%.  As  this  is  Grod^s  end,  ft  ought  to  be  ours,  and  therefore 
ours  because  it  is  His.  And  for  this  very  purpose,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  are  we  put  in  mind  of  it,  that  we  may  be  true 
to  His  end,  and  intend  it  with  Him.  This  is  His  purpose  in 
calling  us,  and  therefore  it  is  our  great  duty,  being  so  called— 
to  declare  His  praises.  All  things  and  persons  shall  pay  this 
tribute,  even  those  who  are  most  unwilling ;  but  the  happiness 
of  His  chosen,  is,  that  they  are  active  in  it,  others  are  passive 
only*  Whereas  the  rest  have  His  praise  wrested  from  them, 
they  do  declare  it  cheerfully,  as  the  glorious  angels  do.  As 
the  Crospel  brings  them  glad  tidings  of  peace  from  God,  and 
declares  to  them  that  love  and  mercy  that  is  in  Him,  they 
smother  it  not,  but  answer  it ;  they  declare  it,  and  set  forth  the 
glory  of  it,  with  their  utmost  pow^  and  skill. 

There  be  in  this  two  things,  1.  Not  only  that  they  speak 
upon  all  oocassons  to  the  advantage  of  His  grace,  but  that  the 
frame  of  their  actions  be  such  as  doth  tend  to  the  exalting  of 
€k)d.  And  S.  That  in  those  actions  they  do  intend  this  end, 
or  set  up  this  for  their  aim. 

1.  Their  words  and  actions  being  conformable  to  that  higfi 
and  holy  estate  to  which  they  are  called,  do  commend  and 
praise  €bm  Lord,  who  hath  called  them  to  it.  The  virtues 
which  are  in  them,  tell  us  of  His  virtues,  as  Inrooks  lead  us  to 
their  springs.  When  a  Christian  can  quietly  repose  his  trust 
on  God,  in  a  matter  of  very  great  diificulty,  wherein  there  is 
no  other  thing  to  stay  him,  but  God  alone,  this  declares  thai 
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there  is  strength  enough  in  Grod  that  bears  liim  up,  that  there 
must  be  in  Him  that  real  abundance  of  goodness  and  truth 
that  the  word  speaks  of  him.  Abraham  believed,  and  gax>e 
glory  to  God :  (Rom.  iv.  20.)  this  is  what  a  believe  can  do,  to 
declare  the  truth  of  God ;  he  relies  on  it.  He  that  believes, 
sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.  John  iii.  33.  So,  also  thdr 
holiness  is  for  His  praise.  Men  hear  that  there  is  a  Gkd  who 
is  infinitely  holy,  but  they  can  see  neitha:  Him  nor  His  holi- 
ness ;  yet,  when  they  perceive  some  lineaments  of  it  in  the  faces 
of  His  children,  which  are  in  no  others,  this  may  convince  them 
that  its  perfection,  which  must  be  somewhere,  can  be  no  where 
else  than  in  their  Heavenly  Father.  When  these  which  are 
His  peculiar  plants,  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness,  which 
naturally  they  yielded  not,  it  testifies  a  supernatural  work  of 
His  hand  who  planted  them,  and  the  more  they  are  fruitful, 
the  greater  is  His  praise.  Herein,  says  our  Saviour,  u  your 
heavenly  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bring  forth  much  fruits 
John  XV.  8.  Were  it  not  for  the  conscience  of  this  duty  to 
God,  and  possibly  the  necessity  of  their  station  and  calling,  it 
may  be,  some  Christian  had  rather  altogether  lock  up  and  keep 
within  himself  any  grace  he  hath,  than  let  it  appear  at  all,  con- 
sidering some  hazards  which  he  and  it  run  in  the  discovery ; 
and,  it  may  be,  covQd  take  some  pleasure  in  the  world^'s  mistakes 
and  disesteem  of  him.  But  seeing  both  piety  and  charity 
require  the  acting  of  graces  in  converse  with  men,  that  which 
h}rpocri8y  doth  for  itself,  a  real  Christian  may,  and  should  do 
for  God. 

S.  The  other  thing  mentione4  as  making  up  this  rule,  will 
give  the  difference;  that  not  only  what  we  speak  and  do, 
should  be  such  as  agrees  with  this  end,  but  that  in  so  speaking 
and  doing,  our  eye  be  upon  this  end ;  that  all  our  Christian 
conversation  be  directly  intended  by  us,  not  to  cry  up  our  own 
virtues,  but  to  glorify  God,  and  His  virtues, — to  declare  His 
praises  who  hath  called  u^. 

Let  your  light,  says  our  Saviour  (Matt.  v.  16,)  shine,  and 
shine  before  men  too ;  that  is  not  forbidden ;  yea,  it  is  pom 
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manded,  but  it  is  thus  commanded,  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  meriy  that  they  seeing  your  good  works^^yourseiyes  as 
little  as  may  be,  your  works  more  than  yourselves,  (as  the  sun 
gives  us  its  light,  and  will  scarce  suffer  us  to  look  upon  itself,) 
"-^may  glorify — ^Whom?  You?  No,  but — your  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven.  Let  your  light  shine^  it  is  given  for  that 
purpose,  but  let  it  shine  always  to  the  glory  of  the  Father  of 
lights.  Men  that  seek  themselves,  may  share  in  the  same 
public  kind  of  actions  with  you ;  but  let  your  secret  intuition 
(which  God  eyes  most)  sever  you.  This  is  the  impress  that  a 
sincere  and  humble  Christian  sets  upon  all  his  actions.  To  the 
glory  of  God.  He  useth  all  he  hath,  especially  all  his  graces, 
to  His  praise  who  gives  all,  and  is  sorry  he  hath  no  more  for 
this  use,  and  is  daily  seeking  after  more,  not  to  bring  more 
esteem  to  himself,  but  more  honour  to  God.  It  is  a  poor 
booty  to  hunt  after  that,  namely,  an  airy  vain  breath  of  men : 
the  best  things  in  them,  their  solidest  good,  is  altogether 
vanity ;  how  much  more  that  which  is  lightest  and  vunest  in 
them !  This  is  the  mind  that  is  in  every  Christian,  in  all  his 
ways  to  deny  himself,  and  to  be  willing  to  abase  himself  to 
exalt  his  Master ;  to  be  of  St.  PauFs  temper,  who  regarded 
not  himself  at  all,  honour  or  dishonour,  prison  or  liberty,  life 
or  death,  content  he  was  with  any  thing,  so  Christ  might  be 
magnified.     Phil.  i.  20. 

And  as  every  godly  mind  must  be  thus  affected,  so,  especially 
the  ministers  of  the  Grospel,  they  who  are  not  only  called  with 
others  to  partake  of  this  marvellous  light,  but  are  in  a  special 
manner  to  hold  it  forth  to  others.  How  do  pure  affections 
become  them,  and  ardent  desiires  to  promote  His  glory  who 
hath  so  called  them  I  A  rush  for  your  praise  or  dispraise  ci 
us ;  only  receive  Jesus  Christ,  and  esteem  highly  of  him,  and 
it  is  enough.  fFe  preach  not  ourselves,  says  the  Apostle,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  That  is  our  errand, 
not  to  catch  either  at  base  gain  or  vain  applause  for  ourselves, 
but  to  exalt  our  Lord  Jesus  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  to 
those  who  are  so  minded,  there  is  a  reward  abiding  them,  of 
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Buch  riches  and  honour  as  they  wovild  be  very  loath  to  ezchaage 
for  any  thing  to  be  had  amongst  men. 

But,  in  his  station,  this  is  the  mind  of  every  one  who  loves 
the  Lord  Jesus,  most  heartily  to  make  a  sacrifioe  of  himself 
and  all  he  is  and  hath, — means,  and  esteem,  and  life,  and  all,  to 
His  glory  who  humbled  himself  so  low,  to  exalt  us  to  these 
dignities,  to  make  w  kings  and  priegU  unio  GodL 

It  is  most  just,  seeing  we  have  our  crowna  fiom  Him,  and 
that  He  hath  set  them  on  our  heads,  that  we  take  them  in  our 
hands,  and  throw  them  down  before  His  throne.  All  our 
graces  (if  we  have  any)  are  His  free  gift,  and  are  given  as  die 
rich  garments  of  this  spiritual  priesthood,  only  to  attire  us  suit- 
ably for  this  spiritual  sacrifice  of  His  praises;  n  the  oostty 
vesture  of  the  high  piest  under  the  Law,  was  not  appomted 
to  make  him  gay  for  himself,  but  to  decorate  Imn  for  his  holy 
service,  and  to  commend,  as  a  figure  of  it,  the  perfect  hofiness 
wherewith  our  great  high  priest,  Jesus  Christ,  was  clothed. 
What  good  thing  have  we,  that  is  not  from  the  hand  of  our 
good  Grod  ?  And  receiving  all  from  Him,  and  after  a  special 
manner  spiritual  blessings,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  all  we  have, 
but  those  spiritual  gifts  especially,  should  dedare  His  praise^ 
and  His  only  P  David  doth  not  grow  big  with  vain  thoughts, 
and  lift  him  up  himself,  because  Giod  had  lifted  up,  but  exdaims, 
I  will  extol  Thee,  because  thou  hast  lifted  me  up.  Psal  xzx.  1. 
The  visible  heavens,  and  all  the  beauty  and  the  lights  in  them, 
speak  nothing  but  His  glory  who  framed  them;  (as  the  Psakmat 
teacheth  us,  PsaL  xix.  1« ;)  and  shall  not  these  spiritual  lighta. 
His  caUed  ones^  whom  he  hath  made  lights  so  peculiarly  for 
that  purpose,  these  stars  in  His  right  hand,  do  it  much  more  ? 
Oh !  let  it  be  thus  with  us  !  The  more  He  gives,  be  still  the 
more  humble,  and  let  Him  have  the  return  of  more  glory,  and 
let  it  go  entire  to  Him ;  it  is  all  His  due ;  and  in  doing  thus, 
we  shall  still  grow  richer ;  for  where  He  sees  the  most  faidiful 
servant,  who  purloins  nothing,  but  improves  all  to  his  Master^s 
advantage,  surely,  him  He  will  trust  with  most. 

And  as  it  is  thus  both  most  due  to  God,  and  most  jMXjfitaUe 
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Ibr  ouraelvesy  in  all  things  to  nrnk  His  pniaesy  so,  it  is  the  most 
aoellent  and  geoeious  intent,  to  luKve  the  samethou^t  with 
Gody  the  same  purpose  as  His,  and  to  aim  no  lower  than  at  His 
l^ory:  whereas  it  is  a  base,  poor  thing  fi>r  a  man  to  seek  himself 
&r  faebw  that  royal  dignity  that  is  here  put  upon  Chriataans^ 
and  that  priesthood  jeinad  with  it  Under  the  Law,  thoae  who 
were  squint-eyed  were  incapable  of  the  priesthood :  tnify,  this 
squinting  out  to  our  own  interest,  the  looking  aside  to  that,  in 
Gbd^s  afiairs  especially,  so  deforms  the  face  of  the  soul,  that  it 
makes  it  altogether  unworthy  the  honour  of  this  spiritual  priest- 
hood. Oh  1  this  is  a  hurge  task,  an  infinite  task*  These?cml 
creatures  bear  thdr  part  in  this;  the  sun  says  somewhat^  and 
moon  and  $tars»  yea^  the  lowest  hare  some  share  in  it;  the 
Y«ry  plants  and  herbs  of  the  field,  speak  of  Grod;  and  yet,  the 
very  highest  and  best,  yea,  all  of  them  togetho*,  the  whole 
oonoert  of  heaven  and  earth,  cannot  shew  forth  all  His  praise  to 
the  full  No,  U  is  but  a  part,  the  smallest  part  of  that  gkiry, 
which  they  can  reach. 

We  all  pretend  to  th^  dignities,  in  that  we  profess  ourselvea 
Christians;  but  if  we  have  a  mind  to  be  resolved  of  the  truth 
in  this,  (for  many,  many  are  deceived  in  it !)  wemay,  by  asking 
ourselves  serio^slyV  and  answering  truly  to  these  questions: 
I0U  Whether  are  my  actkms  and  thecourseof  my  life  such  as 
give  evidence  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  qpeak  His  praise? 
If  not,  surely  I  am  not  of  this  number  that  God  hath  thus 
called  and  dipiified.  And  this  test,  I  fear,  would  degrade 
many,  ^dly*  If  my  life  be  somewhat  regular  and  Christian- 
like^  yet,  whether  do  I  in  it  all,  singly  and  constantly,  without 
any  sdfish  or  sinister  end,  desire  and  seek  the  glory  of  Grod 
alone  ?  Otherwise,  I  may  be  like  this  chosen  generation^  but 
I  am  not  one  of  them.  And  this,  out  of  doubt,  would  make 
the  number  yet  far  less.  Well,  think  on  it ;  it  is  a  miserable 
condition,  for  men  dther  to  be  grossly  staining  and  dishonour- 
ing the  holy  religion  they  profess,  or  in  seeming  to  serve  and 
honour  Grod,  to  be  serving  and  seeking  themselves;  it  is  the 
way  to  lose  themselves  for  ever.   Oh  !  it  is  a  comfortable  thing 
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to  have  anupright  mind,  and  to  love  Grod  for  Himaelf :  and 
love  seeks  not  its  own  things,  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Th^  are  truly 
happy,  who  make  this  their  work  sincerely,  though  weakly, 
to  advance  the  pniaes  of  their  God  in  all  things,  and  who, 
finding  the  great  imperfection  of  their  best  diligence  in  this 
work  here,  ace  still  longing  to  be  in  that  state  where  they  shall 
do  it  better. 

i 

Ver.  10.  Which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  tbe  people  of 
God ;  which  had  not  obtained  mercy»  but  now  have  obtained  mercy. 

The  love  of  God  to  His  children,  is  the  great  subject  both  cl 
His  word  and  of  their  thoughts,  and  therefore  is  it  that  His 
word  (the  rule  of  their  thoughts  and  their  whole  lives)  speaks 
so  mudi  of  that  love,  to  the  very  end  that  they  may  think  much, 
and  esteem  hi^y  of  it,  and  walk  answerably  to  it.  This  is 
the  scope  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  top 
of  his  desires  for  them.  (See  ch.  iii.  v.  17-)  And  this  is  our 
Apostle^s  aim  here.  As  he  began  the  Epistle  with  opposing 
their  election  in  heaven  to  their  dispersbn  on  earth,  the  same 
consideration  runs  through  the  whole  of  it.  Here  he  is  repre- 
senting to  them  the  great  firuit  of  that  love,  the  happy  and  high 
estate  to  which  they  are  called  in  Christ;  that  the  choosing  of 
Christ  and  of  believers,  is  as  one  act,  and  they  as  one  entire 
object  of  it,«~4me  glorious  Temple,  He  the  foundation  and 
head  comernstone,  and  they  the  edifice ;— -one  honourable  frar- 
temity,  He  the  King  of  kings  and  great  high  priest,  and  they 
likewise  through  him  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God  the 
Father,  a  royal  priesthood;  He  the  light  of  the  worldy  and 
they  through  Him  the  children  of  light.  Now  that  this  their 
dignity,  which  shines  so  bright  in  its  own  innate  worth,  may 
yet  appear  the  more,  the  Apostle  here  sets  it  off  by  a  double 
opposition,  firsts  of  the  misery  under  which  others  are,  and 
secondly^  of  that  misery  under  which  they  themsdves  were 
before  their  calling.  And  this  being  set  on  both  sides,  is  as  a 
dark  shadowing  round  about  their  happiness  here  described, 
setting  off  the  lustre  of  it. 
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Thdr  former  misery,  expressed  in  the  former  verse  by  dark^^ 
nessy  is  here  .more  fully  and  plainly  set  before  their  view  in  . 
these  words.  They  are  borrowed  from  the  prophet  Hosea,  ch. 
ii.  V.  23,  where  (as  is  usual  with  the  Prophets)  he  is  raised  up 
by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  from  the  temporal  troubles  and  deliver- 
ances of  the  Israelites,  to  consider  and  foretel  that  great  restora^ 
tion  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  purchasing  a  new  people  to 
Himself,  made  up  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  believe ;  and 
therefore  the  prophecy  is  fit  and  applicable  to  both.  So  that 
the  debate  is  altogether  needless,  whether  it  concerns  the  Jews 
or  Gentiles ;  for  in  its  spiritual  sense,  as  relating  to  the  king 
dom  of  Christ,  it  foretels  the  making  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were 
not  before  so,  the  people  of  God,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Jews 
likewise,  who  by  their  apostacies,  and  the  captivities  and  dis* 
persions  which  came  upon  them  as  just  punishments  of  those 
apostacies,  were  d^raded  from  the  outward  dignities  they  had 
as  the  people  of  God,  and  withal  were  spiritually  miserable 
and  captives  by  nature,  and  so  in  both  respects  laid  equal  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  stood  as  much  in  need  of  this  restitution  as 
they. .  St.  Paul  useth  the  passage  concerning  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  Rom.  ix.  25.  And  here,  St.  Peter  writing,  as  is 
most  probable,  particularly  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  applies  it  to 
tliem,  as  being,  in  the  very  reference  it  bears  to  the  Jews,  truly 
fulfilled  in  those  alone  who  were  believers,  faith  making  them  a 
part  of  the  true  Israel  of  God,  to  which  the  promises  do  pecu- 
liarly bebng;  as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  argues  at  large,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Their  former  misery,  and  their  present  happiness,  we  have 
here  under  a  double  expression ;  they  were,  1.  not  a  people^  2. 
destitute  of  mercy.  Not  the  people  of  Gody  says  the  Prophet ; 
not  a  people^  says  our  Apostle :  being  not  God^s  people,  they 
were  so  base  and  miserable  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  people  at  all;  as  it  is  taken,  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

There  is  a  kind  of  being,  a  life  that  a  soul  hath  by  a  p^uliar 
union  with  God,  and  therefore,  in  that  sense,  the  soul  without 
God,  is  dead,  as  the  body  is  without  the  soul.  £ph.  ii.  1.  Yea, 
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^  the  liody,  separated  from  the  soul^  is  not  only  alifJesslainpy 
but  putrefies,  and  becomes  noisome  and  abominable,  thus  the 
soul,  separated  from  God,  is  sulgect  to  a  more  loatfisome  and 
tik  potrefaetion.  See  Psal.  idv.  8.  Bo  that  men  whoare  jet 
nnbelierers,  (ire  not^  as  the  Hebrews  expressed  death.  Multi* 
tndes  of  them  are  not  a  people^  but  a  heap  of  filthy  carcasses. 
Again,  take  oar  natmtd  misery  -in  the  notion  of  a  capdvity, 
which  was  the  judgment  threatened  against  the  Jews,  to  make 
them  in  this  sense  not  a  people  ;  therefore  their  captivity  is 
often  spoken  of  by  the  Prophets  as  a  deatii,  and  their  restora- 
tion, as  their  resurrection,  as  Ezdc.  xxxvii.  And  as  a  captive 
people  is  civilly  dead,  (as  they  speak,)  so,  a  sool  capflive  to  sin 
and  the  Prince  of  darkness,  is  spiritually  dead,  wanting  happi« 
tiess  and  wdl-being,  which  if  it  never  attain,  it  had  better,  fiir 
itself,  not  be  at  all.  There  is  nothing  but  disorder  and  confu- 
sion hi  the  soul  without  God,  the  affections  hurrying  it  away 
tumultuously. 

Thus,  captive  sinners  are  not;  they  are  dead;  ihey  want 
that  happy  being  that  flows  from  God  to  the  souls  wfaidi  are 
united  to  Himself,  and,  consequently,  they  must  want  that 
society  and  union  one  with  another,-  which  results  from  the 
former,  results  from  the  same  uhion  that  believers  have  with 
God,  and  the  same  being  that  they  have  in  Him;  which  makes 
them  truly  worthy  to  be  called  a  people,  and  particularly  the 
people  of  Grod.  His  people  are  tfie  only  people  in  the  world 
worthy  to  be  called  a  people ;  the  rest  are  but  refuse  and  dross. 
Although  in  the  world^s  esteem,  which  ju^^^es  by  its  own  rules 
in  favour  of  itself,  the  people  of  God  be  as  no  body,  no  people, 
a  company  of  silly  creatures :  yea,  we  are  made^  sa]rs  the  great 
Apostle,  a^  the  filth  of  tfie  world,  and  the  off-scouring  of  all 
things  (1  Cor.  iv.  13);  yet  in  His  account  who  hath  chosen 
them,  who  alone  knows  the  true  value  of  things.  His  people  are 
the  only  people,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  nothing  in  His 
eyes.  He  dignifies  and  beautifies  them,  and  loves  in  them  that 
beauty  which  He  hath  given  them. 

But  under  that  term  is  comprised,  not  only  that  new  being 
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txfbefievcnineachoneordiflmqMurt,  but  tluit  tUwd  union 
that  iflamangst  thflm  as  m«  fe<^0^  btt^g  boorpcmtod  l<^{«^ 
ther,  and  living  iindar  the  tame  govenBoeMt  and  ]awi>  iritliaut 
vhioh  a  people  W)  but  aa  the  bea»ta  of  the  fi»149  «r  the,^c4«r 
^sftheiea^  and  tk^  cre0ping  tkkig$  that  hem  m  rui^  9«W 
tAairHasthePrapM9»HHafaak.l,14,  Thit  xfriUvlivUW 
in  fociaty  and  unim  in  lava  miptlky%  mk^  mmy  i^b  tabr 
ena people;  butthedYil  UMoaof  meiitnfftata«a9dkll^Edaiii% 
it  nothing  companble  to  tll^  oijpatffioua  nvim  «f  tb«  {t^ldrf 
Ckid  vidi  Sbn»  and  oiia  nith  anpthw*  Thit  oonunqavealtli 
hathafimeruidanduaiallQthetB,  BeliWen  •ra  Imt  t<]«et]M!r 
in  Christ  ai  tfaflir  Head,  not  mmiy  m  ftoivU  or  fciktM  ImA 
mUng  tlieni^  but  aa  a  naturnl  haad  ei^ivmng  Uiesi,  gfnuy 
them  all  one  life.  Mcninodi«fPQ0btw»  thoHgiiwailordjQv^ 
yet  are  but  as  a  multitude  of  treea»  v^gulafly  plwt^  bwMU 
but  each  hath  his  own  root;  but  the  faithful'  are  all  brttnpb^ 
of  one  root.  Their  union  is  so  mysteriouSf  thi^t  k  ii  iMUpiired 
to  the  very  uniim  of  Christ  with  his  Father^  aa  it  ii  ioAmd  the 
pioduct  of  it,  Jcdm  xvii  81« 

Peopl0  of  God.]  J  will  My  «a  iA^m»  Th&u  art  n^  peopUf^ 
Md  they  shall  $ayy  Tkoumrt  my  God.  Hoa.  ii*  aS.  Tlwt 
mutual  interest  and  pogsesaen  is  the  yety  fijundation  of  bU  odr 
nom£Drt  He  is  the  flist  ohooanr;  He  firrt  sayS)  Myp0Qple: 
callsdicmso^ttidniakes  them  tobeao;  and  dien  thay  say»  iM'y 
God.  It  is  therefore  a  relation  that  shall  hold^  and  shall  Mt 
break,  because  it  is  founded  upon  His  choice  who  changes  not. 
The  tenor  of  an  exieroal  covenant  with  a  people,  (as  the  Jews 
particularly  fbund,)  is  sudi  as  may  be  broken  by  nan's  unfaitb- 
fufaiess,  though  God  remain  faithful  and  true;  but  the  New 
Covenant  <^  grace  makes  all  sure  on  all  hands,  and  cannot  be 
brokoi;  the  Lord  not  only  keejnng  His  own  part,  but  likewise 
performing  ours  in  us,  and  for  us,  and  establishing  us,  that  as 
He  departs  not  from  us  first,  so  we  shall  not  depart  from  Him. 
/  wM  betroth  thee  to  me  for  ever.  It  is  an  indissoluble  maiu 
riage  that  is  not  in  danger  of  being  broken  either  by  divorce 
<«  death. 

SB 
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My  people.]  There  is  a  treasure  of  instriictiori  and  coinfdrt 
wrapped  up  in  that  word,  not  only  more  than  the  profane  world 
can  imagine,  (for  they  indeed  know  nothing  at  all  of  it,)  but 
more  than  they  who  are  of  the  number  of  his  people  are  able  to 
conceive,— a  deep  un&thomable.  My  people ;  they  His' por- 
ticoi,  and  He  theirs!  He  accounts  nothing  of  all  the  wc^ld 
beside  them,  and  they  of  nothing  at  all  beside  Hiin.  For  them 
He  continues  the  world.  Many  and  great  are  the  priyileges  of 
His  people,  contained  in  that  great  charter,  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  rich  is  that  land  where  their  inheritance  lies;  but  all  is  in 
this  reciprocal,  that  He  is  their  God.  All  His  power  and  wis^ 
dom  are  engaged  for  their  good.  How  great  and  many  soever 
Bxe  their  enemies,  they  may  well  oppose  this  to  all,  Heis  their 
God.  They  are  sure  to  be  protected  and  prospered,  and  in 
the  end  to  have  full  victory.  Happy  then  is  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord. 

Which  had  not  obtained  mercy.]  The  mercies  of  the  Lord 
to  His  chosen^  are  Jr dm' everlasting ;  yet,  so  long  as  His  decree 
of  mercy  runs  hid,  and  is  not  discovered  to  them  in  the  effects 
of  it,  they  are  said  not  to  have  received,  or  obtained^  mercy. 
•When  it  begins  to  act  and  work  in  their  effectual  calling,  then 
they  find  it  to  be  theirs.  It  was  in  a  secret  way  moving  forward 
towards  them  before,  as  the  sun  after  midnight  is  still  coming 
nearer  to  us,  though  we  perceive  not  its  approach  till  the  dawn- 
ing  of  the  day. 

Mercy.]  The  former  word,  the  people  ofGodj  teaches  us 
hoyr  great  the  change  is  that  is  wrought  b3%the  calling  of  Grod : 
this  teaches  us,  1.  how  j^^^  it  is.  The  people  of  God^  that  is 
the  good  attained  in  the  change :  Obtained  mercy ^  that  is  the 
spring  whence  it  flows.  This  is  indeed  implied  in  the  words 
of  the  change  ;  of  no  people — ^such  as  have  no  right  to  such  a 
dignity  at  all,  and  in  themselves  no  disposition  for  it — to  be 
made  His  people,  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but  free  grace,  sudi 
mei^y  as  supposes  nothing,  and  seeks  nothing,'but  misery  inus, 
and  works  upon  that.  As  it  is  expressed  to  have  been  very  free 
to  this  people  of  the  Jews,  in  choosing  them  before  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  Deut  vii.  7, 8,  so,  it  is  to  the  spiritual  Israel  of  God, 
and  to  every  one  particujarly  belonging  to  that  company.  Why 
is  it,  that  He  chooseth  one  of  a  family,  and  leaves  another,  but 
because  it  pleaseth  Him?  He  blots  out  their  transgressiom 
for  his  own  name's  sake,  Isa.  xliii.  25.  And,  2.  as  it  is  £ree 
,mercy,  so,  it  is  tender  mercy.  The  word  in  the  Prophet,  sig- 
nifies tenderness^  or  boweb  of  compassion;  and  such  are  the 
mercies  of  our  God  towards  us.  See  Jer.  xxxi.  20 ;  the  bowels 
of  a  father,  as  it  is  Psal*  ciii.  13 ;  and  if  you  think  not  that  ten- 
^demess  enough,  those  of  a  mother,  yea,  more  than' a  mother, 
Isa.  xlix.  IS.  3.  It  is  rich  mercy ;  it  delights  to  glorify  itself 
in  the  greatest  misery;  it  pardons  as  easily  the  greatest  as  the 
smallest  of  debts.  4.  It  is  a  constant  unalterable  mercy,  a 
stream  still  running. 

Now  in  both  these  expressions  the  Apostle  draws  the  eyes  of 
believers  to  reflect  on  their  former  misery,  and  to  view  it  toge- 
ther with  their  present  state.  This  is  very  frequent  in  the 
Scriptures.  See  Ezek.  xvi.  Eph.  xxi.  1.  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  S^c, 
And  it  is  of  very  great  use ;  it  works  the  soul  of  a  Christian  to 
much  humility,  and  love,  and  thankfulness,  and  obedience. 
It  cannot  choose  but  force  him  to  abase  himself,  and  to  magnify 
the  free  grace  and  love  of  God.  And  this  may  be  one  reason 
why  it  pleaseth  the  Lord  to  suspend  the  conversion  of  some  per- 
sons for  many  years  of  their  life,  yea,  to  suffer  them  to  stain 
those  years  with  grievous  and  gross  sins,  in  order  that  the 
riches  and  glory  of  His  grace,  and  the  freeness  of  His  choice, 
may  be  the  more  legible  both  to  themselves  and  others.  Like- 
wise, those  apprehensions  of  the  wrath  due  to  sin,  and  the 
sights  of  heU  as  it  were,  which  He  brings  some  unto,  either  at 
or  after  their  conversion,  make  for  this  same  end.  That  glo- 
rious  description  of  the  New  JeruscUemj  ReveL  xxi.  16,  is  abun- 
dantly delightful  in  itself;  and  yet,  the  fieiy  lake  spoken  of 
there,  makes  all  that  is  spoken  of  the  other,  sound  much  the 
sweeter. 

But  universally,  all  the  godly  have  this  to  consider,  that 
they  were  strangers  and  enemies  to  God,  and  to  think^  Whence 
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wai  it  that  I,  a  lump  of  th«  tame  ]x>lluted  cky  with  those  that 
perbh,  diould  be  taken,  and  purified,  and  moulded  by  the 
Lord^s  own  hand  for  a  veeael  of  gkryP  Nothing  but  fiee 
grace  makee  the  dHlercnoe;  and  where  can  there  be  bve,  and 
fwaiaes,  and  aervice  found  to  answer  thia  P  All  ia  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  mercy,  gifte)  and  oallitig  of  Christ*  And  his  mimttere» 
with  St.  Paul,  ackAowledgn  thai  because  they  have  remieed 
fnefn^y  ikeiffaihi  not*    t.  Cor.  iv»  1. 

But  alas  I  we  ndther  etijoy  th«  comftirt  of  this  mercy  te  bbi 
tilned)  nor  are  grieved  for  wanting  it^  nor  stirred  up  to  weA 
ttfteriti  if  not  yet  obtained.  What  do  We  think  P  Seems  it  a 
email  thing  in  your  eyes  to  be  shut  out  ftom  the  presence  ef 
Ckid,  and  to  bear  the  weight  of  His  Wrath  for  ever,  that  you 
thus  slight  his  mercy,  and  let  it  pass  by^yott  lOMgarded  P  Or 
ahall  an  imagined  obtaining^  drf^ti  you  flrom  therealpurwit  of 
itt  Will  you  be  willingly  deceived,  and  be  your  own  deoeiYei« 
in  a  malt«r  of  so  great  hnportanteP  You  cannot  think  tdb 
highly  of  the  riches  of  Divine  mercy  |  it  is  above  all  ytiur 
thou^lAi  liut  remember  and  eoaslder  thk,  that  diere  is  a 
p^^iar  people  of  His  own^  to  whom  alctfie  all  the  ridies  of  it 
do  bebng.  And  thi^efore,  how  great  soerer  it  Is^  unkss  you 
ind  yoursdvca  of  titet  number,  you  cannot  lay  elaim  to  tile 
smalkst  share  of  it% 

And  you  are  not  ignorant  what  is  their  character^  what  a  kind 
of  people  th^y  are,  who  have  such  a  knowledge  of  God  ha  Him- 
aril  gives.  They  ere  aU  taught  of  God,  enlightened  and  sano- 
tflbd  by  His  dfrfrit,  a  holy  petiple,  ail  He  in  a  holy  Ood:  such 
as  have  the  ri^eb  of  that  Grace  by  whidh  they  are  saved,  in 
most  fNTeeious  ealeem,  and  have  thefa*  hearts  by  it  infiaitted  with 
Hk  love^  and  therefote  thdr  thoughts  taken  up  with  trnthio^ 
so  mudi  as  studying  how  they  may  obey  and  honour  Him ; 
mdier  dioosing  to  displease  all  the  worid,  dum  oftbnd  Him, 
and  aeoountfng  nothing  too  dear,  yee,  nothing  good  enough  to 
do  Him  service.  If  it  be  thus  with  you,  then  you  have  intteed 
obtained  tn^cy. 

Butifyott  bersuchftftcea  wdlow  inthesMtte  puddk  with 
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the  praphane  irar]d,  and  take  a  share  of  ibeb  ungodly  ways, 
or  if)  though  your  outward  earriagebe  soniewhat  more  smooth^ 
you  regard  iniquity  in  your  hedrtSy  hare  your  hearts  ardoit 
in  the  lore  and  pursuit  of  the  world,  but  froien  to  God;  if  you 
have  some  bosom  idol  that  you  hide  and  entertain,  and  oannot 
find  in  your  heart  to  part  with  some  one  beloyed  sm,  whatsoever 
it  is,  for  all  the  love  that  God  hath  mamfested  to  man  in  tibe 
San  of  Hit  love^  Jems  Chriit;  in  n  word,  if  you  can  please 
and  delight  yourself  in  any  way  displeasing  imto  God,  (though 
his  people^  while  they  are  here,  have  spots,  yet  these  aie  not 
the  spots  of  his  people  that  I  am  now  speaidng  of,)  I  can  give 
you  no  assurance  that  as  yet  you  have  obtained  mercy :  oa 
the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  tke  urath  of  God  is  yet  abiding 
on  youy  and  if  you  continue  in  this  state,  you  are  in  apparent 
danger  of  perishing  under  it.  You  are  yet  diildren  of  spiritual 
darkness,  and  in  the  way  to  utter  and  everiasting  darkness. 
Know  ye  what  it  is  to  be  destitute  of  this  mercy  f  It  isa  woful 
state,  though  you  had  aU  worldly  enjoyments,  and  were  at  the 
top  €i  outward  prosperity,  to  be  shut  out  fix>m  the  mercy  and 
love  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  doth  so  kindly  work  repentance,  as  the 
right  apprehenskm  of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God.  Ilie  beams 
c^  that  love  are  more  powerful  to  melt  the  heart,  than  all  die 
flames  of  mount  Sinai,  all  the  threatenkigs  and  terrors  of  the 
Law.  Sin  is  the  root  of  our  misery;  and  therefore  it  is  the 
proper  work  of  this  mercy,  to  rescue  the  soul  from  it,  both 
firom  the  guilt,  and  the  power  of  it  at  onoe.  Can  you  think 
there  is  any  suitableness  in  it,  that  the  peculiar  people  of  God 
diould  despise  His  laws,  and  practice  nothing  but  rebeBions  ? 
that  those  in  whom  He  hath  magnified  His  mercy^  diould  take 
pleasure  in  abusing  it  ?  or  that  He  hath  waAed  any  with  th^ 
blood  qSISb  Son,  to  the  end  that  they  may  still  ioaUaw  again 
inihemiret .  Ab  if  we  were  redeemed  not  yt'om  sin,  but  ^osm; 
as  if  we  should  say.  We  are  delivered  to  do  all  these  abomina* 
tions^  as  the  Prophet  speaks,  Jer.  vii.  10.  (A!  let  us  not 
dare  thusabuse  and  al&ont  the  free  grace  of  God,  ifwemean 
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to  be  saved  by  it;  but  let  as  many  as  would  be  found  amongst 
those  that  obtain  mercy,  walk  as  His  people,  whose  pecuUar 
inheritance  is  His  mercy.  And  seeing  this  gruce  of  God  hath 
appeared  unto  usy  let  us  embrace  it,  and  let  it  effectually  toocA 
tcs  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.  Tit.  ii.  11, 12. 
-  And  if  you  be  persuaded  to  be  earnest  suitors  for  this  mercy, 
and  to  fly  .unto  Jesus,  who  is  the  ^n^  mercy-seat^  then  be 

•  assured  it  is  yours.  Let  not  the  greatest  guiltiness  scare  you 
and  drive  you  from  it,  but  rather  drive  you  the  more  to  it ;  for 

.  the  greater'  the  weight  of  that  misery  is,  under  whidi  you  lie, 
the  more  need  you  have  of  this  mercy,  and  the  more  will  be 
the  glory  of  it  in  you.     It  is  a  strange  kind  of  argument  used 

•  by  the  Psalmist^  and  yet  a  sure  one,— it  concludes  well  and 
atnx^ly,  .Psal.  xxy..7.  Lordy  pardon  my  iniquity y  for  it  is 
great.     The  soul  oppressed  with  the  greatness  of  its  sin  lying 

.heavy  upon  it,  may,  by  that  very  greatness  of  it  pressing  upon 
it^  urge  the  forgivoiess  of  it  at  the  hands  of  Free  Mercy.   It  is 

for  thy  name's  sake^ — that  makes  it  strong;  the  farce  of  the 
inference  lies  in  that.  Thou 'art  nothing,  and  worse  than  no- 
thing ?  True ;  but  all  that  ever  obtained  this  mercy,  were 
cmce  so :  they  were  notiiing  of  all  that  which  it  hath  made  them 

.  to  be;  they  were  not  a  people,  had  no  interest  in  God,^were 
strangers  to  ma-cy,  yea,  heirs  of  wrath;  yea,  they  had  not 

.  so  much  as  a  desire  after  Grod,  until  this  mercy  prevented  them, 

.and  shewed  itself  to  them,  and  than  to  themselves,  and*  so 
moved  them  to  desire  it,  and  caused  than  to  find  it,  caught 
hold  on  them  and  plucked  them  out  of  the  dungeon.  And  it  is 
unquestionably  still  the  same  mercy,  and  fails  not;  ever  expend- 
ing, and  yet  never  all  spent,  yea,  not  so  much  as  at  all  dimi- 
nished ;  flowing,  as  the  rivers,  from  one  age  to  anotha*,  serving 
each  age  in  the  present,  and  yet  no  whit  the  less  to  those  that 
come  after.  He  who  exercises  it,  is,  The  LORD  forgiving 
iniquity y  transgression,  and  sin  to  all  that  come  unto  Him, 
and  yet>  still  keeping  mercy  for  thousands  that  come  after. 

You  who  have  obtained  this  mercy,  and  have  the  seal  of  it 
within  you,  it  will  certainly  conform  your  hearts  to  its  own 
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nature;  it  will^rork  you  to  a  merciful  oompassioinate  tamper  of 
mind  to  the  souls  of  others  who  have  not  yet  obtained  it.  You 
'  will  indeed,  as  the  Lord  doth,  hate  sin ;  but  as  He  doth  likewise, 
you  will  pity  the  sinner.  Yoii  will  be  so  far  from  misconstruing 
and  grumbling  at  the*  long-suffering  of  Ood,  (as  if  you  would 
have  the  bridge  cut  because  you  are  over,  as  St.  Augustine 
speak^)  that  on  the  contrary^  your  great  desire  will  be,  to 
draw  others  to  partake  of  the  same  mercy  with  you,  knowing 
it  to  be  rich  enough ;  and  you  wUl,  in  your  station,  use  your 
'  best  diligence  to  bring  in  many  to  it,  ifirom  love  both  to  the 
souls  of  men  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 

And  withal,  you  will  be  still  admiring  and  extolling  this 
mercy,  as  it  is  manifested  unto  yourselves,  considering  what  it 
is,  and  what  you  were  before  it  visited  you.  The  Isradites 
confessed,  (at  the  offering  of  the  first  fruits,)  to  set  off  the 
bounty  of  Grod, ^^  Syrian- ready  to  perish  was  my  father; 
they  confe&sed  their  captivity  in  Egypt :  but  far  poorer  and 
'baser  is  our  natural  condition,  and  far  more  precious  is  tiiat 
'  land,  to  the  possession  of  which  this  free  mercy  bringeth  us.' 

Do  but  call  back  your  thoughts,  you  that  have  indeed  es- 
carped it,  and  look  but  iiito  that  pit  of  misery  whence  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  hath  drawn  you  out,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  love 
Him  hi^y,  and  still  kiss  that  gracious  hand,  even  whUe  it  is 
scourging  you  with  any  affliction  whatsoever ;  because  it  hath 
.  once  done  this  for  you,  namely,  plucked  you  out  of  everlasting 
destruction.     So  David,  Psal.  xl.  123,  as  the  thoughts  of  this 
change  will  teach  us  to  praise.  He  hath  brought  me  up  out  of 
an  horrible  pit :  then  follows.  He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my 
mouthj  even  praise  unto  our  God;  not  only  redeemed  me  from 
destruction^  but  withal  crowned  me  with  glory  and  honour. 
Psal.  dii.  4.     He  not  only  doth  forgive  all  our  debts,  and  let 
us  out  of  prison,  but  enriches  us  with  an  estate  that  cannot  be 
'  spent,  and  dignifies' us  with  a  crown  that  caiindt  wither,  made 
up  of  nothing  of  ours.     These  two  considerations  will  stretdi 
'  and  tune  the  heart  very  higfa^  haniely,  from  what  a  low  estate 
'  Grace  brings  a  m^ui,  and  how  high  it  doth  exalt  him  j  in  what 
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a  beggwrly,  vik  oonditioii  ibe  Lord  finds  ufl,  and  yeC>  that  He 
doth  not  only  free  us  thence,  but  puts  such  dignities  on  us. 
Heraiies  up  thepo&r  cut  of  the  dusty  amd  lifU  the  needy  Mi  tf 
the  dunghiUj  that  he  may  eet  him  with  princes^  even  unth  the 
princes  of  his  people.  PsaL  ezSiL  7»  Or,  as  Joshua  the  piisst 
was  stripped  of  his  filthy  gannents,  and  had  a  fiur  ndtrs  set 
upon  his  head,  (Zech.  iii.  S~0»)  so,  those  of  this  Pnssthdod 
are  dealt  withaL 

Now,  that  we  may  be  the  deeper  in  the  sense  and  admira- 
tion  of  this  mercy,  it  is  indeed  our  duty  to  sedt  earnestly  afler 
the  evidence  and  strong  assurance  of  it;  far  dungs  work  on  us 
according  to  our  notice  and  apprehensions  of  them,  and  ther&« 
fore,  the  more  right  assurance  we  have  of  mercy,  the  more 
lore,  and  thankfulness,  and  obedience,  will  sprbg  fitan  it. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  Apostle  here  represents  this  great  and 
happy  change  of  estate  to  Christians,  as  a  thing  that  they  may 
know  coDoenning  diemselves,  and  that  they  ooj^t  to  seek  tile 
knowledge  of,  that  so  they  may  be  duly  aibcted  with  it*  And 
it  is  indeed  a  hqipy  thing,  to  hava  in  the  soul  an  extract  of 
that  great  arduve  and  act  of  grace  towards  it,  that  hath  stood 
in  Heaven  from  eternity.  It  Is  surely  both  a  very  eoadfortahle 
and  very  profitable  thing,  to  find  and  to  read  eleariy  the  seal 
of  mercy  upon  the  soul,  which  is  hdiness,  that  by  whidi  a 
man  is  marked  by  God,  as  a  part  of  his  peculiar  poesesaion 
that  He  hath  chosen  out  of  the  world.  And  when  we  per- 
ceive  any  thing  of  this,  let  us  look  back,  as  here  the  Apostle 
would  have  us  to  do,  and  reflect  how  God  has  called  us  from 
darkness^  to  His  marvellous  light* 

Ver.lL  DearlybetoFed»Ibs8sschysa9  ssttraafersaadfilgriaiSiSbrtsia 
from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  aghast  the  soul. 

Thb  rig^t  ^tual  knowledge  that  a  Christian  hath  of  God 
and  of  himself,  difiierenceth  itaelf  from  whatsoever  is  likest  to 
it,  by  the  power  and  influence  it  hath  upon  the  heart  and  life. 
And  in  this,  it  hath  the  lively  impression  of  that  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  tw^bes  it;  whereiii  we  still  fittd 
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throughout,  that  the  high  mystaies  of  religion  are 
panied  with  practical  truths,  which  no*  only  agree  with  them, 
but  are  drawn  out  of  theni,  and  not  violently  drawn,  but  nai. 
turally  flowing  from  them,  as  pure  streams  from  a  pure  spring. 
Thus,  in  this  Ej^stle,  we  find  the  Apostle  intermixing  his 
difine  doctrine  with  most  useAkl  and  jpractical  exhortatiotts, 
di.  i.  T>  18, 5M  t  tttid  in  the  beginnfog  dt  this  chapter  again  \ 
and  now  in  these  words* 

And  upon  this  model  ought  both  the  ministers  of  th^  Cos* 
pel  to  form  their  preaching,  and  the  hearers  their  ear.  Minis<^ 
lers  are  not  to  instruct  only,  or  to  exhort  otdy,  but  to  do 
botfi.  To  ediort  men  to  holiness  and  the  duties  of  a  Christiait 
Ufe,  without  instructing  them  in  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and 
bringing  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  build  a  house  without  a 
foundation.  And  on  the  other  side,  to  instruct  the  mind  in  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  things,  and  neglect  the  pressing  of  that 
practioe  and  poirer  of  godliness,  which  is  the  undivided  com- 
panion of  true  ikith,  is  to  forget  the  building  that  ought  to  be 
raised  upoh  that  foundation  once  laid,  whidi  is  likewiae  a  pomt 
of  very  great  fdlly.  Or,  if  men,  after  laying  that  right  fbunda« 
tion,  do  proceed  to  the  superstructure  of  vain  and  empty  specu- 
lations, it  is  but  to  build  hay  and  stttbblef  instead  of  those  sdid 
truths  that  direct  the  soul  in  the  way  to  happiness,  whidi  are  of 
moite  sdlidity  and  worth  than  goldj  and  silver,  attd  j/recitms 
stones*  1  Cor.  iii.  IS.  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  that  reveals  him, 
is  called  by  8t.  Paul,  the  mystery  of  thefaithy  1  Tim.  iii.  9,  and, 
ver.  16,  the  mystery  of  godliness:  as  Christ  is  the  object  of 
fidth,  so  is  he  the  spring  and  fountain  of  godliness.  The 
Apostle  having,  we  see,  in  hisforegdng  discourse  tmfolded  the 
exeeUency  ot  Christ  in  him,  proceeds  here  to  exhort  them 
to  that  pure  and  spiritual  temper  of  mind  and  course  of  life, 
that  becomes  them  as  Christians. 

Those  hearers  are  to  blame,  and  do  prejudice  themselves,  who 
are  attentive  only  to  such  words  and  discourse  as  stir  the  afl^ 
tions  for  the  present,  and  find  no  relish  in  the  doctrine  of  faith, 
imd  the  uufoUUn^  of  those  mysteries  that  bear  the  whole 
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wdgbt  of  religion,  being  the  ground  both  of  all  Christian  obe- 
dience, and  all  exhortatimis  JEind  persuasives  to  it.  Those  tem- 
porary, sudden  stirrings  of  the  affections,  without  a  rightly- 
informed  mind,  and  some  measure  of  due  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ,  do  no  good.  It  is  the  wind  of  a  word  of  exhortation 
that  stirs  them  for  the  time  against  their  lusts,  but  the  first 
wind  of  temptation  that  comes,  carries  them  away ;  and  thus 
the  mind  is  but  tossed  to  and  fro,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  with 
all  kind  of  winds,  not  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith 
of  Christy  (as  it  is  Col.  ii.  7,)  and  so,  not  rooted  in  the  love 
of  Christy  (Eph.  iii.  17,)  which  are  the  conquering  graces  that 
subdue  unto  a  Christian  his  lusts  and  the  world.  See  1  John 
V.  4 ;  S  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  Love  makes  a  man  to  be  dead  to 
himself  and  to  the  world,  and  to  live  to  Christ  who  died  for  him. 

On  the  other  part,  th^  are  no  less,  yea,  more  to  blame,  who 
are  glad  to  have  their  minds  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  out  of  a  mere  natimd  desire  to  know,  are 
curious  to  hear  such  things  as  inform  them :  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  urging  of  holiness  and  mortifying  their  lusts,  these  are 
hard  sayings, — ^they  had  rather  there  were  some  way  to  re- 
c&ye  Christ  and  retain  their  lusts  too,  and  to  bring  them  to 
agreement.  To  hear  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  the  dignities 
of  his  people  in  Christ,  is  very  pleasing ;  but  to  have  this  fol- 
low upon  it.  Abstain  from  fles/Uy  lusts,  this  is  an  importune 
troublesome  discourse.  But  it  must  be  so  for  all  that :  those 
who  will  share  in  that  mercy  and  happiness,  must  abstain 
from  fleshly  lusts. 

Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you.]  There  is  a  faculty  of  re- 
proving required  in  the  ministry,  and  sometimes  a  necessity  of 
very  sharp  rebukes,  cutting  ones.  They  who  have  much  of 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  may  have  a  rod  by  them  too,  to  use 
upon  necessity.  1  Cor.  iv.  21.  But  surely  the  way  of  meek- 
ness is  that  they  use  most  willingly,  as  the  Apostle  there  im- 
plies ;  and  out  of  all  question,  with  ingenuous  minds,  the  mild 
way  of  sweet  entreaties  is  very  forcible ;  as  oil  that  penetrates 
and  sinks  in  insensibly,  or,  (to  use  that  known  resonblance,) 
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they  prevail  as  the  sun-beams,  whi'ch^  without  any  noise,  made 
the  traveller  cast  his  cloak,  which  all  the  blustering  of  the 
wind  could  not  do,  but  made  him  rather  gather  it  closer,  and 
l»nd  it  faster  about  him. '  We  see  the  Apostles  are  frequent 
in  this  strain  of  entreaties,  I  beseech  you,  as  Bom.  xii.  1.  Now 
this  word  of  entreaty  is  strengthened  much  by  the  other, 
Dearly  beloved.  Scarcely  can  the  harshest  reproofs,  much 
less  gentle  reproofs,  be  thrown  back,  that  have  upon  them  the 
stamp  of  love.  That  which  is  known  to  come  from  love,  can- 
not readily  but  be  so  received  too.  And  it  is  thus  expressed 
for  that  very  purpose,  that  the  request  may  be  the  more  wel- 
oome :  Beloved.  It  is  the  advice  of  a  friend,  one  that  truly 
loves  you,  and  aims  at  nothing  in  it  but  your  good.  It  is  be- 
cause I  love  you,  that  I  entreat  you,  and  entreat  you  as  you 
love  yourselves,  to  abstain  from  fleshly  Itcsts  that  toar  against 
your  sotUs^  And  what  is  our  purpose  when  we  exhort  you  to 
believe  and  repent,  but  that  you  may  be  happy  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  your  sins  ?  Why  do  we  desire  you  to  embrace  Christ, 
but  that  through  Him  ye  may  have  everlasting  life  ?  Howso- 
ever you  take  these  things,  it  is  our  duty  incessantly  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  them ;  and  to  do  it  with  much  love  and  ten- 
derness of  affection  to  your  souls ;  not  only  pressing  you  by 
frequent  warnings  and  exhordngs,  but  also  by  frequent  prayers 
and  tears  for  your  salvation. 

Abstain.'l  It  was  a  very  wise  abridgment  that  Epictetus 
made  of  philosophy,  into  those  two  words.  Bear  and  forbear. 
These  are  truly  the  two  main  duties  that  our  Apostle  recom- 
mends to  his  Christian  brethren  in  this  Epistle.  It  is  one 
and  the  same  strength  of  spirit,  that  raises  a  man  above  both 
the  troubles  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  makes  him  despise 
and  trample  upon  both. 

We  have  first,  briefly  to  explain  what  these  fleshly  lusts 
mean ;  then,  to  consider  the  exhortation  of  abstaining  from 
them. 

Unchaste  desires  are  particularly  called  by  this  name  indeed, 
but  to  take  it  for  these  only  in  this  place,  is  doubtless  too  nar- 


row.  That  which  saems  to  be  the  true  aense  of  it  hare,  takea 
in  all  undue  dedres  and  use  of  earthly  things,  and  all  the  eor* 
rupt  affectiona  of  our  carnal  minds. 

Now  in  that  sense,  these  fleMy  Itati  oompreheBd  a  gi«at 
(Murt  of  the  body  of  dn.  All  those  three,  whidi  St.  John 
speaks  of,  I  £pis.  ii.  16,  the  world^s  aceuraed  trinity,  are  in- 
eluded  under  this  name  here  oljleehfy  Itais.  A  crew  of  base^ 
imperious  mast^v  they  are,  to  which  the  natural  man  is  a 
slaye ;  serfnng  divers  lusts.  Tit.  iii.  8.  Some  are  more  ad- 
dieted  to  the  service  of  one  kind  of  lust,  some  to  that  of  ano- 
ther ;  but  all  are  in  this  unhappy,  that  they  are  strangers,  yea, 
enemies  to  God,  and,  as  the  brute  creatures,  servants  to  their 
flesh ;— either  covetous,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  with  tbeir 
eye  still  upon  the  earth,  <»•  voluptuous,  swimming  in  pleasures, 
as  fishes  in  the  sea,  or  like  the  fowls  of  the  air,  soaring  in  vain 
ambition.  All  the  strifes  that  are  raised  about  these  things, 
all  malice  and  ewyings^  all  bitterness  and  wl-ipeaking^ 
(Eph.  iv.  81,)  which  are  toarks  of  the  fleshj  and  tend  to  the 
satisfying  of  its  wicked  desires,  we  are  here  entreated  to  abstain 
irom. 

To  abstain  from  these  lusts,  is,  to  hate  and  fly  ftbm  the 
Very  thoughts  and  first  motions  of  them ;  and  if  surprised  by 
these,  yet  to  kill  them  there,  that  they  hmg  not  forth ;  and 
to  suspect  ourselves  even  in  those  things  that  are  not  sinAil, 
and  to  keep  afar  off  from  ^all  inducements  to  thoae  polluted 
ways  of  sin. 

In  a  word,  we  are  to  abstain  not  only  from  the  serving  of 
our  flesh  in  things  forbidden,  as  unjust  gain  or  unlawful  plea* 
sures,  but  also  from  immoderate  desire  of,  and  delighting  in, 
any  earthly  thing,  although  it  may  be  in  itself  lawfully,  jrea, 
necessarily  in  some  degree,  desired  and  used.  Yea,  to  have 
any  feverish,  pressing  thirst  after  gain,  even  just  gain,  or  after 
earthly  delights,  though  lawful,  is  to  be  guilty  of  those  fleshly 
lusts,  and  a  thing  very  unbeseeming  the  dignity  of  a  Christian. 
To  see  them  that  are  clothed  in  scarlet^  embracing  a  dunghill^ 
(Lam,  iv.  4,)  is  a  strange  aight.    Therefore  the  Apostle  hav- 
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mg  80  ekmred  that  immediately  befcnre,  httth  the  better  ireaioii 
to  require  this  of  iSmem,  that  they  abstain  from  fleshly  iusU, 

Let  their  own  slaves  serve  them ;  yoa  are  redeemed  and  d»- 
fivered  firora  than,  a  fiee  people,  yea,  kings ;  and  suits  it  with 
royal  dignity  to  obey  vile  lustsP  You  are  priests  oonseorated 
to  QoAf  and  will  you  tumble  yoursdves  and  your  preeious  gar- 
ments in  the  mire  ?  It  was  a  high  speech  of  a  heathen,  That  he 
%oa9  greater^  and  hem  to  gr&ater  things^  than  to  be  a  servant 
to  his  body.  How  much  more  ou^t  he  that  is  born  agioin,  to 
say  90, being  bom  heir  to  a  crown  thatfadeth  not  away! 

Again,  as  the  honour  of  a  Christianas  estate  Is  fas  above  this 
baseness  of  serving  his  lusts,  so,  the  happiness  and  pleasantness 
of  his  estate,  set  him  above  the  need  of  the  pleasures  of  sin. 
The  Apostle  said  before.  If  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word;  desire  that 
word  wherein  ye  may  taste  more  of  His  gradousness.  And  as 
that  esdiortation  fitly  urgeth  the  appetite^s  desire  of  the  word, 
so  it  strongly  persuades  to  this  abstinence  from  fleshly  lusts ; 
yea,  to  the  disdain  and  loathing  of  them.  If  you  have  the 
least  experience  of  the  sweetness  of  His  love,  if  you  have  but 
tasted  of  the  crystal  river  of  His  pleasures,  the  muddy,  pud- 
dle-pleasures of  sin  will  be  hatdul  and  loathsome  to  you ; 
yea,  the  very  best  earthly  delights  will  be  disrelished,  and  will 
seem  unsavoury  to  your  taste.  The  imbittering  of  the  breasts 
of  the  world  to  the  godly  by  afflictions,  doth  something  indeed 
towards  weaning  them  from  them ;  but  the  breasts  of  conso- 
lation that  are  given  them  in  their  stead,  wean  much  more 
effectually. 

The  true  reason  why  we  remain  servants  to  these  lusts,  some 
to  one,  some  to  another,  is,  because  we  are  still  strangers  to 
the  love  of  God,  and  those  pure  pleasures  that  are  in  Him. 
Though  the  pleasures  of  this  earth  be  poor  and  low,  and  most 
Unworthy  our  pursuit,  yet  so  long  as  men  know  no  better,  they 
will  stick  by  those  they  have,  such  as  they  are.  The  philoso- 
pher gives  this  as  the  reason  why  men  are  so  much  set  upon 
sensual  delights,  because  ihey  know  not  the  higher  pleasures 
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that  are  propto  to  the  soul ;  and  they  must  have  it  some  way.; 
It  is  too  often  in  vain  to  speak  to  men  in  this  strain^  to  follow 
them  with  the  Appstle^s  entreaty,  /  beseech  you^  abstain  from 
jfeMy  lustSf  unless  they  who  are  spoken  to,  be  such  as  he 
speaks  of  in  the  former  words,  such  as  have  obtained  mercy y 
and  have  tasted  of  the  graciousness  and  love  of  Christ,  whose 
loves  are  better  than  wine.  Cant.  i.  2.  Oh  that  we  would 
aetk  the  knowledge  of  this  love  i  for,  seeking  it,  we  should 
find  it;  and  finding  it,  there  would  need  no  force  to  pull  the 
delights  of  sin  out  of  our  hands ;  we  should  throw  them  away 
of  our  own  accord. 

Thus  a  carnal  mind  prejudices  itself  against  rdigion,  when 
it  hears  that  it  requires  an  abstinence  fix>m.  fleshly  lusts,  and 
bereaves  men  of  their  mirth  and  delight  in  sin;  but  they  know 
not  that  it  is  to  make  way  for  more  refined  and  pr edous  delights. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  taken  from  us,  but  by  a  very 
advantageous  exchange  it  is  made  up.  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  affliciiony  but  in  me  ye  shall  have  peace.  Is  not  want  of 
the  world'*8  peace  abundantly  paid  with  peace  in  Christ  ?  Thus, 
fleshly  lusts  are  cast  out  of  the  hearts  of  believers  as  rubbish 
and  trash,  to  make  room  for  spiritual  comforts.  We  are 
hmed  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness^  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  fellowship  with  God  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  1  John  i.  S,  7.  This  is  to  make  men  eat  AngeTs 
food  indeed,  as  was  said  of  the  manna.  The  serving  of  the 
flesh,  sets  man  below  himself,  down  amongst  the  beasts,  but 
the  consolations  of  the  Spirit,  and  communion  with  Gk>d,  raise 
him  above  himself,  and  associate  him  with  the  angels.  But  let 
us  speak  to  the  Apostle^s  own  dissuasives  from  these  lusts, 
taken,  1.  From  the  condition  of  Christians;  2.  From  the  con- 
dition of  those  lusts. 

1.  From  the  condition  of  Christians :  As  strangers-  These 
dispersed  Jews  were  strangers  scattered  in  divers  coimtries,  ch.  i. 
ver.  1,  but  that  is  not  intended  here ;  they  are  called  strangers 
in  that  spiritual  sense  which  applies  in  common  to  all  the  saints. 
Possibly,  in  calluig  them  thus,  he  alludes  to  the  outward  dis- 
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persion,  but  means,  by  the  allusion,  to  express  their  spiritual 
alienation  from  the  world,  and  interest  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 

And  this  he  uses  as  a  very  pertinent  enforcement  of  his  ex- 
hortation. Whatsoever  others  do,  the  serving  of  the  flesh,  and 
love  of  the  world,  are  most  incongruous  and  unseemly  in  you. 
Consider  what  you  are.  If  you  were  citizens  of  this  world, 
then  you  might  drive  the  same  trade  with  them,  and  follow  the 
same  lusts ;  but  seeing  you  are  chosen  and  called  out  of  this 
world,  and  invested  into  a  new  society,  made  free  of  anothet 
city,  and  are^therefore  here  but  travellers  passing  through  to 
your  own  country,  it  is  very  reasonable  that  there  be  this 
difference  betwixt  you  and  the  world,  that  while  they  live  as 
at  home,  your  carriage  be  such  as  becomes  strangers;  not 
glutting  yourselves  with  their  pleasures,  not  surfeiting  upon 
their  delicious  fruits,  as  some  unwary  travellers  do  abroad,  but 
as  wise  strangers,  living  warily  and  soberly,  and  still  minding 
most  of  all  your  journey  homewards,  suspecting  dangers  and 
snares  in  your  way,  and  so  walking  with  holy  fear  (as  the 
Hebrew  word  for  a  stranger  imports.) 

There  is,  indeed,  a  miserable  party  even  within  a  Christian: 
the  remainder  of  corruption,  that  is  no  stranger  here,  and 
theref(M%  keeps  firiendship  and  correspondence  with  the  world, 
and  will  readily  betray  him  if  he  watch  not  the  more.  So  that 
he  is  not  only  to  fly  the  pollutions  of  the  world  that  are  round 
about  him,  and  to  choose  his  steps  that  he  be  not  insnared  from 
without ;  but  he  is  to  be  upon  a  continual  guard  against  the 
lusts  and  corruption  that  are  yet  within  himself,  to  curb  and 
control  them,  and  give  them  resolute  and  flat  refusals  when> 
they  solicit  him,  and  to  stop  up  their  essays  and  opportunities 
of  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  such  things  as  nourish 
them,  and  so  to  do  what  he  can  to  starve  them  out  of  the  holds 
they  keep  within  him,  and  to  strengthen  that  new  nature  which 
is  in  him ;  to  live  and  act  according  to  it,  though,  in  doing  so, 
he  shall  be  sure  to  live  as  a  stranger  here,  and  a  despised, 
mocked,  and  hated  stranger. 

And  it  is  not,  on  the  whole>  the  worse  that  it  should  be  so. 

Vol.  I.  T 
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If  mm  in  for^gn  oountnes  be  subject  to  forget  their  own  at 
any  time,  it  is  surely  when  they  ure  most  IpniUy  used  ^broad^ 
and  are  most  nt  their  ease:  and  thus  a  Cbristian  may  be  in 
some  dagger  when  he  is  bait  aoppminodated^  «nd  bath  most  of 
the  smiles  and  caresses^  of  the  w<3i^idt  so  tba^  though  he  can 
never  wjiolly  forget  hj^  hooMB  that  is  above,  yet,  his  thoughts 
of  it  wiU  bp  less  ireqi^ent,  and  bis  desires  of  it  less  eiMnest,  and 
it  may  b^  he  imy  ipf  ensibly  slide  iuto  its  customs  apd  habits, 
as  men  wil)  dp  that  are  well  ^ea^  in  oome  other  country.  But 
by  tl^e  trpubles  and  u?)&ieqdlin^ss  of  the  world  he  gains  tl^is, 
that  when  they  abound  most  upon  hiq)^  he  then  feels  himself  a 
stranger,  and  re^^ember s  to  behave  as  such,  and  thinks  often 
with  niucb  delight  and  strong  desires  on  his  pwn  country,  and 
the  rich  and  sure  inheritance  that  lies  there,  and  the  ease  and 
rest  he  shall  have  wh^  he  comes  thither. 

Aiul  this  will  persuade  him  strongly  to  fly  all  polluted  ways 
and  lusts,  a^  fast  as  the  world  follows  them.  It  will  make  him 
abhor  the  pleasures  ofsin^  and  use  the  allowable  ei^yments  of 
this  earth  warily  and  moderately,  never  engaging  his  heart  to 
them  as  worldlings  do,  but  always  kaqping  that  free,— -free 
from  that  earnest  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  things,  and 
that  deq>  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of  them»  which  the  men  of 
the  earth  bestow  upon  them.  There  is  a  diligence  in  his  calling, 
and  a  fvudent  regard  of  his  a&irs,  not  only  permitted  to  a 
ChristiaB}  but  required  of  him.  Bui  yet,  in  eomj^sqn  pf 
his  great  ^nd  high  calling,  (as  the  Aposde  terms  it,)  he  &Uows 
all  his  other  business  with  a  kind  of  ctddness  and  indifferenpy, 
as  not  caring  very  rmxch  which  way  they  go;  his  heart  13  else* 
where.  The  travdler  provides  himself  as  he  can  with  entav 
tainment  and  lodging  where  he  comes;  if  it  be  commodious,  it 
is  well,  but  if  not,  it  is  no  great  matter.  If  he  find  but  neoea- 
saries,  he  can  abate  delicacies  vevy  well ;  for  wbesre  he  finds 
them  in  his  way,  he  neither  can,  nor,  if  he  could,  would  cbooae 
to  stay  there.  1%ough  his  inn  were  dressed  with  the  richeat 
hangings  and  furniture ;  yet,  it  is  not  his  hmne;  he  must  and 
would  leave  it.    This  is  the  character  of  ungodly  men,  they 
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mnd  earthly  tkings^  Phil,  lii  19;  they  are  drawned  in  than 
Qvet  bend  and  ears,  as  we  say. 

If  Gfansdans  would  eoiisider  how  little,  and  &r  how  little  a 
while,  they  are  ocwoemed  in  any  thing  here,  they  would  go 
through  any  sti^te  and  any  changas  of  state^  either  to  the  better 
or  the  worse,  with  yeiy  ooQlpoa^d  equal  nunda,  always  moderate 
in  thdr  necessary  oares,  and  nevet  taking  any  caie  at  all  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  it.  Bom.  xiij.  14. 

Let  than  diat  have  no  better  home  than  this  world  tp  lay 
claim  to,  ^ve  here  as  at  home,  and  aervfs  their  lusts ;  th^.  that 
have  all  their  portion  in  this  life^  no  more  good  to  look  for' 
than  what  they  can  catdi  here,  let  them  take  their  time  of  the 
poor  profits  and  pleasures  that  are  here ;  but  you  that  bare 
your  whole  estate,  all  your  riches  and  pleasures  laid  up  m . 
Heaven,  and  reserved  iberefor  you,  let  your  hearts  be  there, 
and  your  eofwersation  there.  This  is  not  Ihe  place  <^  your 
rest,  nor  of  your  delights,  unlesa  you  would  be  willmg  to 
change,  and  to  have  your  good  things  here,  as  some  IbolUi 
travellers,  who  tipead  the  estate  they  should  live  on  at  home,  in 
a  little  while  braving  it  afacoad  amongst  strangers.  Will  you 
with  profane  EsaUj  sell  your  birthright  for  a  mess  ofpot^ 
/ng^,— eell  eternity  for  a  moment,  and,  for  a  pooment,  sell  siicb 
pleasures  as  a  moment  of  them  is  more  worth  than  an  eternity 
of  the  other. 

ft.  The  Apostle  argues  l^rom  the  condition  of  those  lusts, 
It  were  quarrel  pnough  Hf^iMketJleshly  lusts  which  war  against 
the  soul,  that  they  are  so  fer  below  the  soul,  that  th^  cannot 
content,  no,  nor  at  all  readi  the  soul  $  they  are  not  a  sintaUe, 
mudi  kss  a  satisfying  good  to  it.  Althou^  sin  hadi  un- 
speakaUy  abused  the  soul  of  man,  yet  its  excellent  nature  and 
original  does  still  cause  a  vast  disproportion  betwixt  it  and  all 
those  gross  base  thuigs  pf  the  earth,  wliich  concern  the  fledi,  and 
go  no  further.  But  this  is  not  all:  these  fleshly  lusts  are  not  only 
of  no  benefit  to  the  soul,  but  they  are  its  pemidous  enemies ; 
they  war  against  it.  And  their  war  against  it  is  all  made  up 
of  stratagem  and  sleight,  for  they  cannot  hurt  the  soul,  but  by 
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itsdf.     They  promise  it  some  contentment,  and  so  gain  its  con- 
sent to  serve  them,  and  undo  itself.     They  embrace  the  soul 
that  they  may  strangle  it.  The  soul  is  too  much  diverted  from 
its  own  proper  business,  by  the  inevitable  and  incessant  neces* 
flities  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  height  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  to  make  it  likewise  serve  the  extravagant  and  sin- 
&1  desires  of  the  flesh ;  so  much  time  for  sleep,  and  so  much 
for  eating  and  drinking,  and  dressing  and  undressing,  and  by 
many,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  that  remains,  is  spent  in 
labouring  and  providing  for  these.     Look  on  the  emplo}rments 
of  most  men :  all  the  labour  of  the  husbandmen  in  the  country, 
snd  of  tradesmen  in  the  dty,  the  multitude  of  shops  and  call- 
ings, what  is  the  end  of  than  all,  but  the  interest  and  service  of 
the  body  P    And  in  all  these,  the  immortal  soul  is  drawn  down 
to  drudge  for  the  mortal  body,  the  house  of  clay  wherdn  it 
dwells.    And  in  the  sense  of  this,  those  souls  that  truly  know 
and  ccMi^der  themselves  in  this  condition,  do  often  groan  under 
the  burden,  and  desire  the  day  of  their  deliverance.     But  the 
service  of  the  flesh  in  the  inordinate  lusts  of  it,  is  a  point  of 
fur  baser  slavery  and  indignity  to  the  soul,  and  doth  not  only 
divert  it  from  spiritual  things  for  the  time,  but  habitually  in- 
disposes it  to  every  spiritual  work,  and  makes  it  earthly  and 
sensual,  and  so  unfits  it  for  heavenly  things.     Where  these 
lusts,  or  any  one  of  them  have  dominion,  the  soul  cannot  at  all 
perform  any  good;  can  neither  pray,  nor  hear,  nor  read  the 
word  aright;  and  in  so  far  as  any  of  them  prevail  upon  the 
soul  of  a  diild  of  Grod,  they  do  disjoint  and  disable  it  for  holy 
things.    Although  they  be  not  of  the  grossest  kind  of  lusts, 
but  such  things  as  are  scarcely  taken  notice  of  in  a  man,  either 
by  others  or  by  his  own  conscience,  some  irr^ular  desires  or 
entanglements  of  the  heart,  yet,  these  little  foxes  wiU  destroy 
the  vines;  (Cant.  ii.  15;)  they  will  prey  upon  the  graces  of  a 
Christian,  and  keep  them  very  low.     Therefore  it  concerns  us 
much  to  study  our  hearts,  and  to  be  exact  in  calling  to  account 
the  several  afiections  that  are  in  them ;  otherwise,  even  such  as 
are  called  of  God,  and  have  obtained  mercy,  (for  such  the 
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Apostle  speaks  to,)  may  have  such  lusts  within  them,  as  will 
much  abate  the  flourishing  of  their  graces,  and  the  qxiritual 
beauty  of  the  soul. 

The  godly  know  it  well  in  their  sad  experience,  that  their 
own  hearts  do  often  deceive  them,  harbouring  and  hiding  such 
things  as  deprive  them  much  of  that  liveliness  of  grace,  and 
those  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  otherwise  th^  would 
be  very  likely  to  attain  unto. 

This  warring  against  the  sotdf  which  means  their  mis« 
chievous  and  hurtful  nature,  hath  this  also  included  under  it, 
that  these  lusts,  as  breaches  of  Grod^s  law,  do  subject  the  soul 
to  His  wrath.  So  that  by  this,  the  Apostle  might  well  urge 
his  point.  Besides  that  these  lusts  are  unworthy  of  you,  the 
truth  is,  if  you  Christians  serve  your  lusts,  you  kill  your  souls. 
So  Romans  viii.  18. 

Consider,  when  men  are  on  their  death-beds,  and  near  their 
entering  into  eternity,  what  they  then  think  of  all  their  toiling 
in  the  earth,  and  serving  of  their  own  hearts  and  lusts  in  any 
kind;  when  they  see  that  of  all  these  ways,  nothing  remains 
to  them,  but  the  guiltiness  of  their  sin,  and  the  accusations  of 
conscience,  and  the  wrath  of  God. 

Oh !  that  you  would  be  persuaded  to  esteem  your  precious 
souls,  and  not  wound  them  as  you  do,  but  war  for  them,  against 
all  those  lusts  that  war  against  them.  The  soid  of  a  Christian 
is  doubly  precious,  being,  besides  its  natural  excellency,  en- 
nobled by  grace,  and  so  twice  descended  of  Heaven;  and 
therefore  it  deserves  better  usage  than  to  be  turned  into  a 
scullion,  to  serve  the  flesh.  The  service  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that 
which  alone  is  fitting  to  it :  it  is  alone  honourable  for  the  soul 
to  serve  so  high  a  lord,  and  its  service  is  due  pnly  to  Him  whq 
bought  it  at  so  high  a  rate. 
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Ver.  19l  Havidgf  your  conTersation  honeai  amonff  the  Ocntfles^  that 
whereas  thej  speak  against  you  as  evil  doers,  tiiey  may,  by  your  gfood 
works  which  they  shall  behold,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation. 

^nt^t  two  things  that  a  natuml  man  makes  least  aoDtnint  of^ 
are  of  all  tilings  in  highest  r^ard  with  i  Christian^  his  oirii 
Sbiil  and  Gcd's  glory :  so  ihftt  there  be  no  strbfager  persuaMtiis 
to  him  in  any  thing,  than  the  interest  of  thtsse  twb.  And  b^ 
these  the  Apostle  lirgfeth  his  present  exhortation  to  holiness 
and  bblnelessness  of  life.  For  the  SUbStande  of  hie  adtice  ^ 
tfequest  in  this  and  the  former  vetse,  is  the  same:  a  truly 
honest  conversation  is  that  dnly  #hicli  is  fepfritual^  not  defiled 
with  the  cnrmzl  lusts  arid  pollutions  of  the  world. 

The  abstaining  from  those  liists,  doth  indeed  comptdiinid^ 
not  only  the  rule  of  outward  carriage,  but  the  iiiwaird  t^]^ 
of  thfe  mind;  t^rhereas  this  honest  coHversatton  doth  more 
expressly  coiifcern  our  external  deportment  amongst  m^ ;  as  it 
is  added,  honest  among  the  GentiteS^  and  ^  tending  to  the 
glory  rf  God.  So  that  these  two  are  inseparably  to  be  re- 
gal*ded,  the  inward  disposition  of  Our  heairts,  and  the  outi^ard 
conversation  and  course  of  our  lives. 

I  shall  speak  to  the  formier  filrst^  as  the  spring  of  the  ktter. 
Keep  thine  heart  with  ait  diligence^"*^]!  depends  upon  that, 
'^forjfrbm  thence  are  the  issues  of  life,  Prov.  iv.  *S.  Arid 
if  to,  then  the  regulating  of  the  tbngiie,  and  eyes,  and  feet, 
and  all  wiU  follow,  <Ls  there  it  follows,  v.  *4.  Put  awa^jhm 
thee  afron>ard  tnouih.  That  the  iiApune  streams  may  ceas6 
froih  running,  the  corrupt  sprihg  mUsi  be  dried  tlp^  Men 
may  convey  theth  in  a  dose  and  concealed  manner,  inaking 
them  ruh,  as  it  were  Under  grdund^  as  they  do  filth  under 
vaults  and  in  ditches  (sentinas  et  cloacas ;)  but  till  the  heart 
be  renewed  and  purged  from  base  lusts,  it  will  still  be  sending 
forth,  some  way  or  other,  the  streams  of  iniquity.  As  a 
fountain  swelleth  out,  or  casteth  forth  her  waters  incessantly, 
soy  she  casteth  out  her  wickedness,  says  the  Prophet,  of  that 
very  people  and  city  that  were  called  holy,  by  reason  of  the 
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ordinancdd  of  God  And  the  profession  of  the  true  religion  that 
were  amongst  them:  and  therefore  it  is  the  same  prophet^s 
advice  from  the  Lord,  fFash  thine  hearty  O  Jerusalem.  How 
long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  mthin  thee  ?  Jer.  vi.  7, 
and  iv.  14. 

This  is  the  true  method,  According  to  our  Saviour^s  doctrine : 
Make  the  tree  good,  ahd  then,  the  fruits  imU  be  good ;  not 
till  then ;  for  who  caH  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles  t  Matt  vii.  16,  17.  Sortie  good  olitward  actions  avail 
nothing,  the  sold  being  uni-ehewed ;  as  you  may  stick  some 
figs,  or  hang  some  dmiers  of  grapes  Upon  a  thorh-bush,  but 
they  cannot  grow  upon  it. 

In  this  men  deceive  themselves,  even  such  as  have  some 
thoughts  of  amendment ;  when  they  fall  into  sin,  and  are 
reproved  for  it,  they  say,  (and  possibly  think  so  too,)  "  1  will 
take  heed  to  myself,  I  will  be  guilty  of  this  no  more.***  And 
because  they  go  no  deeper,  they  are  many  of  them  insnared  in 
the  same  kind  again  ;  but,  however,  if  they  do  never  commit 
that  same  sin,  they  do  but  change  it  for  some  other :  as  a 
current  of  waters,  if  you  stop  their  passage  one  way,  they  rest 
not  till  they  find  another.  The  conversation  can  never  be 
uniformly  and  entirely  good,  till  the  frame  of  the  heart,  the 
affections  and  desires  that  lodge  in  it,  be  changed.  It  is 
naturally  an  evil  treasure  of  impure  lusts,  and  must  in  some 
way  vent  and  spend  what  it  hath  within.  It  is  to  begin  with 
the  wrong  end  of  ydur  work,  to  rectify  the  outside  first,  to 
smooth  the  conversation,  and  not  first  of  all  purge  the  heart. 
£vil  afl^tions  are  the  source  of  jevil  speeches  and  actions. 
Whence  are  strifes  and  fightings  ?  says  St.  James,  Are  they 
Hotfrorh  your  Imts  which  war  in  your  members  ?  Jam.  iv.  1. 
iTnquiet,  unruly  lusts  within,  are  the  cause  of  the  linquiet- 
nesses  and  contentions  abroad  in  the  world.  One  man  will 
have  his  corrupt  will,  and  another  his,  and  thus  they  shock 
and  justle  one  another ;  and  by  the  cross  encounters  of  their 
purposes,  as  flints  meeting,  they  strike  out  those  sparks  that 
set  all  on  fire. 
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Bo  then,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Apostle^s  exhortation, 
the  only  true  principle  of  all  good  and  Christian  conversation 
in  the  world,  is  the  mortifying  of  all  earthly  and  sinful  lusts  in 
the  heart  \Vhile  they  have  possession  of  the  heart,  they  do 
so  clog  it,  and  straiten  it  towards  God  and  His  ways,  that  it 
cannot  walk  constantly  in  them ;  but  when  the  heart  is  freed 
from  them,  it  is  enlarged,  and  so,  as  David  speaks,  the  man  is 
fitted  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  run  the  way  ofGodPs  command- 
ments. Psal.  cxix.  82.  And  without  this  freeing  of  the 
heart,  a  man  will  be  at  the  best  very  uneven  and  incongruous 
in  his  ways, — ^in  one  step  like  a  Christian,  and  in  another  like 
a  worldling ;  which  is  an  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  way,  not 
according  to  that  word,  PsaL  xviii.  32,  Thou  hast  set  my  feet 
CLS  hinds'*  feet,^-rBet  them  even,  as  the  word  is,  not  only  swift, 
but  straight  and  even;  and  that  is  the  thing  here  required, 
that  the  whole  course  and  revolution  of  a  Christian'^s  life  be 
like  himself.  And  that  it  may  be  so,  the  whole  body  of  sin, 
and  all  the  members  of  it,  all  the  deceitful  lusts,  must  be 
crucified.  ' 

In  the  words  there  are  three  things :  1.  One  point  of  a 
Christianas  ordinary  entertainment  in  the  world,  is,  to  be  evil 
spoken  of  2.  Their  good  use  of  tliat  evil,  is,  to  do  the  better 
for  it.  8.  The  good  end  and  the  certain  effect  of  their  so 
doing,  is,  the  glory  of  God. 

1.  Whereas  they  speak  against  you  as  evil  doers.]  This 
is  in  general  the  disease  of  man'^s  corrupt  nature,  and  argues 
much  the  baseness  and  depravedness  of  it,*<-this  propension  to 
evil  speaking  one  of  another,  either  blotting  the  best  actions 
with  misconstructions,  or  taking  doubtful  things  by  the  left 
ear ;  not  choosing  the  most  favourable,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  very  harshest  sense  that  can  be  put  upon  them.  Some 
men  take  more  pleasure  in  the  narrow  eying  of  the  true  and 
real  faults  of  men,  and  then  speak  of  them  with  a  kind  of  de- 
light. .  All  these  kinds  of  evil  speakings,  are  such  fruits  as 
spring  from  that  bitter  root  of  pride  and  self-love,  which  is 
naturally  deep  fastened  in  every  man^s  heart.     But  beddes 
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this  general  bent  to  evil  speaking,  there  is  a  particular  malice 
in  the  world  against  those  that  are  bom  of  God^  which  must 
have  vent  in  calimmies  and  reproaches.  If  this  evil  speaking 
be  the  hi»dng  that  is  natural  to  the  serpent's  seed,  surely,  by 
reason  of  thdr  natural  antipathy,  it  must  be  breathed  fordi 
most  against  the  seed  of  the  womnn^  those  that  are  one  with 
Jesus  Christ.  If  the  tongues  of  the  ungodly  be  sharp  swords 
even  to  one  another,  they  will  w/iet  them  sharper  than  ordinary 
when  they  are  to  use  them  against  the  righteous,  to  wound 
their  name.  The  evil  tongue  must  be  always  burning,  that 
is  set  on  fire  of  heU^  as  St.  James  speaks ;  but  against  the 
godly,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  it  is 
for  others.  The  reasons  of  this  are,  1.  Being  naturally  haters 
of  God,  and  yet  unable  to  reach  Him,  what  wonder  is  it  if 
their  malice  vent  itself  against  His  image  in  His  children,  and 
labour  to  blot  and  stain  that,  all  they  can,  with  the  foulest 
calumnies  ?  %  Because  they  are  neither  able  nor  willing  them- 
selves to  attain  unto  the  spotless,  holy  life  of  Christians,  they 
bemire  them,  and  would  make  them  like  themselves,  by  false 
aspersions :  they  cannot  rise  to  the  estate  of  the  godly,  and 
therefore  they  endeavour  to  draw  them  down  to  theirs  by 
detraction.  3.  The  reproaches  they  cast  upon  the  professors 
of  pure  religion,  they  mean  mainly  against  religion  itself,  and 
intend  by  them  to  reflect  upon  it. 

These  evil  speakings  of  the  world  against  pious  men  profess- 
ing religion,  are  partly  gross  falsehoods,  invented  without  the 
least  ground  or  appearance  of  truth  ;  for  the  world  being  ever 
credulous  of  evil,  especially  upon  so  deep  a  prejudice  as  it  hath 
a^nst  the  godly,  the  falsest  and  most  absurd  calumnies  will 
always  find  so  much  belief  as  to  make  them  odious,  or  very 
suspected  at  least,  to  such  as  know  them  not.  This  is  the 
world'*s  maxim,  ZzV  confidently j  and  it  voill  always  do  some- 
thing ;  as  a  stone  taken  out  of  the  mire  and  thrown  against  a 
white  wall,  though  it  stick  not  there,  but  rebound  presently 
back  again,  yet  it  leaves  a  spot  behind  it.  And  with  this  kind 
of  evil  speakings  were  the  primitive  Christians  surcharged, 


eroi  idth  gto^  md  horiible  fkhdiocxk,  as  all  know  who  kiiow 
anj  thing  of  the  history  of  those  times ;  ^ven  such  thitigs  weine 
repotted  of  them,  ^  the  wc^t  of  wicked  men  irbuld  scarcely 
be  giulty  of.  The  Devil,  ib  &cfaStj  as  he  is^  makes  use,  again 
and  again,  bt  his  tM  inventions,  and  hi^es  thetn  6ei-ve  in 
Several  ages ;  for  so  were  the  Wdlderwes  accused  df  inhuman 
bahquetihgs  isod  besastly  promiiscUous  imdtanhess,  and  divers 
thiiigs  not  once  to  be  named  among  Christians^  much  less  to 
be  practised  by  theih.  So  that  it  is  no  new  thing  to  meet  with 
the  impurest,  vilest  slander§,  as  the  world^s  rei^ard  of  holiness 
and  the  practice  of  pure  religion. 

Then  iagaih  consider,  hbw  miJrfi  more  will  the  idcked  insult 
lipoh  the  least  real  blemishes  that  they  Can  espy  amongst  the 
professors  of  godliness.  And  in  this  Ihete  is  a  thi^feld  injury 
veiy  o4:dinary :  1 .  Strictly  to  pry  intoj  and  inalidoudy  to  object 
against  Christians  the  smallest  hn^erfectiohd  atid  fnulties  of 
their  lives,  as  if  they  pretended  to  and  pMnised  abs()lut^  per- 
fection. They  do  ihdeed  exercise  theihJSehes  (such  e&  ai*e 
Christians  indeed)  with  St.  PdUl,  to  keep  a  godd  conscience  iH 
all  things  towards  God  and  men;  (Acts  xxiv.  16 ;)  they  have 
a  regard  unto  dl  God^s  commafidmefit^,  as  DaVtd  spe&ks ; 
they  have  a  sincere  love  to  Gkd,  -^ch  tiiakes  them  study  the 
exactest  obedience  they  can  feadi:  and  this  is  an  imperfect 
kind  of  perfection ;  it  is  evangelical,  but  not  angelic&l.  ^.  M^ 
are  apt  to  impute  the  scandalous  fells  of  sdtne  particldair  ChHs- 
tians  to  the  whole  hUtober.  It  is  a  very  sJiort  incompet^t  rule, 
to  make  judginent  of  any  one  man  himself  by  one  acBbn,  much 
ihore  to  measure  all  the  rest  of  the  saAie  profession  by  it.  And 
they  yet  proceed  fttfther  in  this  ivay  of  inisjudgtng.  8.  They 
impute  the  petwnal  failings  of  men  to  theh*  ifeligion,  and  dis- 
parage it  because  of  the  faults  of  those  that  profess  it ;  whidh, 
as  the  ancients  plead  Well,  is  the  greatest  injusUce,  find  sudi  as 
they  would  not  lie  guilty  of  against  their  own  ^hilosopllew. 
They  could  well  distinguish  betwikt  their  doctrine  A&d  Ae 
manners  of  some  of  thefa:  follows,  told  thus  ought  they  to  have 
dealt  with  Christians  tob.    They  ought  to  hav^  cemsidered  their 
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re]%k)n  in  itself,  and  the  doctrine  that  it  teacheth,  and  had 
they  found  it  vicious,  the  blame  had  been  just ;  but  if  it  taught 
nothing  but  hoiinesB  and  rightedUsneas,  then  the  blame  of  any 
unholinessor  unrighteousness  found  amongst  Christians,  ought 
to  rest  upon  the  persons  themselves  who  were  guilty  of  it^  and 
not  to  be  stretdied  to  the  whole  number  of  profesddrs,  mudi 
less  to  the  religbn  that  they  ph)feissed.  And  yet,  this  is  still 
the  custom  of  the  world  upon  the  least  ftiling  they  can  espy  in 
the  godly,  or  such  as  seem  to  be  so ;  much  more  with  cpea 
mouth  do  they  revile  religion,  upon  any  gross  sin  iik  any  of  its 
professors. 

But  seeing  this  is  the  very  charactar  of  d  piophane  mind, 
and  the  badge  of  the  enemies  of  ^religion,  beware  of  sharing  m 
the  least  with  them  in  it.  Give  not  easy  entertainment  to  the 
reports  of  prophane  or  of  mere  civil  men,  against  the  pnofessots 
of  tdigion ;  they  are  undoubtedly  ^lartial,  and  their  testimony 
may  be  justly  suspected.  Lend  them  not  a  Heikdy  ear  to  receive 
their  evil  speakings,  muth  less  your  tongue  to  divulge  than> 
and  set  them  ftirdier  going ;  yea,  take  heed  that  you  take  bot 
pleasure  in  any  the  least  kind  of  scoffs  against  the  sincerity  and 
|x>wer  of  religion.  And  all  of  you  who  desire  to  turalk  as 
Christians,  be  very  wary,  that  you  wnmg  not  one  another, 
and  help  not  the  wicked  against  you,  by  ybur  mutiial  ml^iscHt- 
Btructions  and  misoensutes  one  of  another.  IW  bd  it  (reto.  you 
to  take  pleasure  in  hearing  odiers  evil-spokeh  of;  wh^thel-  un- 
justly or  thou^  it  be  some  way  deservedly^  yet  let  It  be  Alway 
grievous  to  you,  and  no  way  pleasing  to  hear  sudh  iMi^gfir, 
much  less  to  speak  of  them.  It  is  the  Devil'^s  de%ht  to  bfe 
pltesed  with  evil-qpeakings.  The  Syrian  calls  him  an  Akal 
Kartza,  Eater  of  slanders  or  calumnies.  They  are  a  didi  th^ 
pleases  his  palate,  and  men  are  naturally  fond  of  his  diet.  In 
Psid.  XXXV.  16)  there  is  a  wt)rd  that  is  rendered  mockem  at 
feastSi  G€  fMisting-mockers-'-''^Tsoti&  who  feasted  men'^s  eatis,  at 
Iheir  meetings,  with  speaking  of  the  faults  of  others  scOflingly, 
and  therefore  shared  with  them  of  their  cakes,  or  feasts^  as  the 
word  is.    But  to  a  renewed  Christian  mind,  WMeh  bath  a  hew 
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taste,  and  all  its  senses  new,  there  is  nothing  more  unsavoury, 
than  to  hear  the  defaming  of  others,  especially  of  such  as  profess 
religion.  Did  the  law  of  love  possess  our  hearts,  it  would  re- 
gulate both  the  ear  and  tongue,  and  make  them  most  tender  of 
the  name  of  our  brethroi ;  it  would  teach  us  the  faculty  of 
covering  their  inlBrmides,  and  judging  favourably,  taking  always 
the  best  side  and  most  charitable  sense  of  their  actions :  it 
would  teach  us  to  blunt  the  edge  of  our  censures  upon  our- 
selves, our  own  hard  hearts  and  rebellious  wills  within,  that 
they  might  remain  no  more  sharp  against  others,  than  is  needful 
for  their  good. 

And  this  would  cut  ^ort  those  that  are  without,  from  a  great 
deal  of  provisions  of  evil-speaking  against  Christians,  that  they 
many  times  are  fumidied  with  by  Christians  themselves, 
through  their  undiaritable  carriage  one  towards  another. 
However,  this  being  the  hard  measure  that  they  always  find 
in  the  world,  it  is  their  wisdom  to  consider  it  aright,  and  to 
study  that  good  which,  according  to  the  Apostle^s  advice, 
may  be  extracted  out  of  it,  and  that  is  the  seccmd  thing  to  be 
spoken  to. 

Having  your  conversion  honest  among  the  Gentiles.l 
As  the  sovereign  power  of  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  reades  m 
God,  and  argues  His  primitive  goodness,  so.  He  teacheth  his 
own  children  some  faculty  this  way,  that  they  may  resemble 
Him  in  it.  He  teacheth  them  to  draw  sweetness  out  of  their 
bitterest  afflictions,  and  increase  of  inward  peace  from  their 
outward  troubles.  And  as  these  bufferings  of  the  tongue  are 
no  small  part  of  their  sufferings,  so,  they  reap  no  small  benefit 
by  them  many  ways;  particularly  in  this  one,  that  they  order 
their  conversation  the  better,  and  walk  the  more  exactly  for  it 
And  this  no  doubt,  in  Divine  providence,  is  intended  and 
ordered  for  their  good,  as  are  all  their  other  trials.  The  sharp 
censures  and  evil  speakings  that  a  Christian  is  encompassed 
with  in  the  world,  is  no  other  than  a  hedge  of  thorns  set  on 
every  side,  that  he  go  not  out  of  his  way,  but  keep  straight  on  in 
it  betwixt  them,  not  declining  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ; 
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whereas,  if  they  found  nothing  but  the  favour  and  g6od  opinion 
of  the  world,  they  might,  as  in  a  way  unhedged,  be  subject  to 
expatiate  and  wander  out  into  the  meadows  of  carnal  pleasures 
that  are  about  them,  which  would  call  and  allure  them,  and 
often  divert  them  from  their  journey. 

And  thus  it  might  fall  out,  that  Christians  would  deserve 
censure  and  evil  speakings  the  more,  if  they  did  not  usually 
suffer  them  undeserved.  This  then  turns  into  a  great  advan- 
tage to  them,  making  their  conduct  more  answerable  to  those 
two  things  that  our  Saviour  joins,  watch  and  pray;  causing  them 
to  be  the  ihore  vigilant  over  themselves,  and  the  more  earnest 
with  God  for  His  watching  over  them  and  conductingothem. 
Make  my  ways  straight,  says  David,  because  of  mine  enemies, 
Psal.  V.  8:  the  word  is,  my  observers,  or  those  that  scan  my  ways, 
every  foot  of  them,  that  examine  them  as  a  verse,  or  as  a  song 
of  music ;  if  there  be  but  a  wrong  measure  in  them,  they  will 
not  let  it  slip,  but  will  be  sure  to  mark  it. 

And  if  the  enemies  of  the  godly  wait  for  their  halting,  shall 
not  they  scan  their  own  paths  themselves,  that  tbey  may  not 
halt  ?  Shall  they  not  examine  them  to  order  them,  as  the 
wicked  do  to  censure  them :  still  depending  wholly  upon  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  their  guide,  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and. 
to  teach  them  how  to  order  their  conversation  aright,  that  it  may 
be  all  of  a  piece,  holy  and  blameless,  and  still  like  itself? 

Honest.'l  Fair  or  beautiful :  the  same  word  doth  fitly  signify 
goodness  and  beauty,  for  that  which  is  the  truest  and  most 
lasting  beauty,  grows  fresher  in  old  age,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks 
of  the  righteous,  those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  God, 
Psal.  xcii.  IS — 14.  Could  the  beauty  of  virtue  be  seen,  said 
a  philosopher,  it  would  draw  all  to  love  it.  A  Christian, 
holy  conversation  hath  such  a  beauty,  that  when  they  who  are 
strangers  to  it  begin  to  discern  it  at  all  aright,  they  cannot 
choose  but  love  it ;  and  where  it  begets  not  love,  yet  it  silences 
calumny,  or  at  least  evinces  its  falsehood. 

The  goodness  or  beauty  of  a  Christianas  conversation  consist- 
ing in  symmetry  and  conformity  to  the  word  of  God  as  its  rule. 
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be  ought  diligeoily  to  study  tbat  rule,  and  to  square  his  waya 
by  it;  not  to  walk  at  random,  but  to  af^y  that  rule  to  every 
atqp  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  be  as  careful  to  keep  the  beauty 
of  his  ways  unspotted,  as  those  women  are  of  thdr  tmosB  and 
attire  who  are  most  studious  of  comeliness. 

But-  so  far  are  we  who  call  ourselves  ChristiaQs  from  this 
exact  regard  of  our  conversation,  that  the  most  part  not  only 
have  many  foul  spots,  but  they  themselves,  and  all.  their  ways, 
are  nothing  but  defilanent,  all  one  spot ;— as  our  Apostle  calla 
thean.  Hois  are  they  and  ^pots,  St  Pet.  ii.  13,  And  even  thqr 
who  are  Christians  indeed,  yet  are  not  so  watchful  and  accurate 
in  all  thor  ways  as  becomes  them,  but  stain  their  holy  frofes^ 
sian  ^ther  with  pride,  or  oovetousness,  or  contentions,  or  some 
other  sui^  like  unocxaeliness. 

Let  us  all  therefore  resolve  more  to  study  this  good  and 
comely  conversation  the  Apostle  here  eadKxrts  to,  that  it  may 
be  such  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christy  as  St.  Paul  desiiea 
his  Philippians,  ch*  i.  ver.  £7.  And  if  you  live  anuHigst  pro* 
fane  persons,  who  will  be  to  you  as  the  unbelieving  Grentiks 
If  ere  to  these  believing  Jews  who  lived  amongst  them,  tntdu- 
cers  of  you,  and  givai  to  speak  evil  of  you,  and  of  religion  in 
you,  trouble  not  yourselves  with  many  i^xibgies  and  clearings, 
wh^n  you  are  evil-spoken  of,  but  let  the  track  c^  your  life 
answer  tof  you,  your  honest  and  blameless  conversation :  that 
will  be  thp  shortest,  and  moat  real  and  effectual  way  of  con- 
futing  all  obloquies ;  as  when  one  in  the  sdiools  was  proving 
by  a  sophistical  argument,  that  there  could  be  no  motion,  the 
philosopher  answered  it  fiilly  and  shortly,  by  rising  up  and 
walking.  If  thou  wouldst  pay  them  home,  this  is  a  kind  of 
revienge  not  only  allowed  thee,  but  recommended  to  thee;  be 
avenged  on  evil-qpeakings  by  well-doing,  shame  than  from  it. 
It  was  a  king  that  said,  It  teas  kingly  to  do  loell  and  be  ilU 
spoken  of.  Well  may  Christians  acknowledge  it  to  be  true, 
when  they  consider  that  it  was  the  lot  of  their  king,  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  well  may  they  be  content,  seeing  he  hath  made 
them  likewise  kings^  (as  we  heard,  ver*  9^)  to  be  oon&nnable 
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to  him  in  this  too,  thi»  kingly  way  of  sufPering,  to  be  unjustly 
evil-spokea  of,  and  still  to  go  on  in  doing  the  more  good ; 
always  aimipg  in  so  dping,  (as  our  Lord  did,)  at  the  glory  of 
our  Heavenly  Father-    This  is  the  third  thing. 

That  they  may  gior^  God  in  the  day  of  th^r  visitation^ 
He  says  not»  They  shall  praise  pr  ^c^aunend  you,  but,  shaU  glo^ 
rify  God.  In  wh«t  way  SQever  this  time,  this  day  of  visitation  be 
taken* tbeeffet^ itself  i^this,  rA^i^^#/(7n/y6()^^  Itisthis, 
the  Apostle  still  holds  bfifbre  tbeiir  eye,  aa  thiit  upon  whidi  a 
Christian  doth  willingly  set  bis  eye,  and  keep  it  fiiced  in  all  bin 
ways.  He  doth  not  teach  them  to  be  sensible  of  their  own  esteem 
9$  it  eonoems  themselves,  but  only  as  the  glory  of  their  God  is 
interested  in  it  Were  it  not  for  this,  a  generous-minded 
Christian  could  set  a  very  light  rate  upon  all  the  thoughts  and 
speeches  cS  men  concerning  him,  whether  good  or  bad;  and 
could  easily  drown  all  their  mistakes  in  the  consdenoe  of  the 
favour  aind  approbation  of  his  God,  It  is  a  very  small  thing 
for  me  to  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  the  day  of  man  .*  he  that 
jitdgeth  mey  is  th^  Lord.  1  Cor.  iv,  8.  Man  hath  a  day  of 
judging,  but  it,  and  bis  judgment  with  it,  soon  passes  away ; 
but  God  hath  His  day^  and  it,  together  with  His  sentence, 
abideth  &r  ever,  as  the  Apostle  th^re  adds.  As  if  he  should 
say,  /  appeal  to  God ;  but  ooosidmng  that  the  religion  he 
jHTofesses,  and  the  God  whom  he  wordiips  in  that  religion,  are 
wronged  by  those  reproaches,  and  that  the  calumnies  cast  upon 
Christians,  reflect  upon  their  l4ord,*-^this  is  the  thing  that 
makes  him  sensible;  he  feels  on  that  side  only.  The  re^ 
proaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee,  are  f  alien  upon  me, 
says  the  Psalmist :  and  this  makes  a  Christian  desirous  to  vin« 
dicate,  even  to  men,  his  rdigion  and  his  God,  without  regard 
to  himself;  because  he  may  say,  the  reproaches  of  them  that 
reproach  only  me,  hape  fallen  upon  Thee.    Psa}.  Ixix.  9. 

This  is  his  intent  in  the  holiness  and  integrity  of  his  life, 
that  Grod  may  be  glorified ;  this  is  the  aids  about  which  all 
this  good  conversation  moves  and  turns  continually. 

And  he  that  forgets  this,  let  his  conversation  be  never  so 
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plausible  and  spotless,  knows  not  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian 
As  they  say  of  the  eagles,  who  try  their  young  ones  whether 
they  be  of  the  right  kind  or  not,  by  holding  them  before  the 
sun,  and  if  they  can  look  stedfastly  upon  it,  they  own  them,  if 
not,  they  throw  them  away :  this  is  the  true  evidence  of  an 
upright  and  real  Christian,  to  have  a  stedfast  eye  on  the  glory 
of  God,  the  Father  of  Lights.  In  all,  let  God  be  glorified, 
says  the  Christian,  and  that  sufiSces :  that  is  the  sum  of  his 
desires.  He  is  far  from  glorying  in  himself,  or  seeking  to  raise 
himself,  for  he  knows  that  of  himself  he  is  nothing,  but  by  the 
free  grace  of  God  he  is  what  he  is,  **  Whence  any  glorying 
to  thee,  rottenness  and  dust  ?^  says  St.  Bernard.  ^<  Whence  is 
it  to  thee  if  thou  art  holy  P  Is  it  not  the  Holy  Spirit  that  hath 
sanctified  thee  ?  If  thou^  couldst  work  miracles,  though  they 
were  done  by  thy  hand,  yet  it  were  not  by  thy  power,  but  by 
the  power  of  God.'' 

To  the  end  that  my  glory  may  sing  praise  unto  thee^  says 
David,  Psal.  xxx..l^.  Whether  his  tongue,  or  his  soul,  or. 
both,  be  meant,  what  he  calls  his  glory ^  he  shews  us,  and 
what  use  he  hath  for  it,  namely,  to  give  the  Lord  glory,  to  sing. 
His  praises,  and  that  then  it  was  truly  David's  glory  when  it 
was  so  employed,  in  giving  glory  to  Him  whose  peculiar  due 
glory  is.  What  have  we  to  do  in  the  world  as  His  creatures, 
once  and  again  His  creatures.  His  new  creatures,  created  unto 
good  works,  but  to  exercise  ourselves  in  those,  and  by  those  to 
advance  His  glory,  that  all  may  retium  to  Him  from  whom  all 
is,  as  the  rivers  run  back  to  the  sea  from  whence  they  came  ? 
Of  Him f  and  through  Him,  and  therefore,  for  Him  are  all 
things,  says  the  Apostle,  Rom.  xi.  36.  They  that  serve  base 
gods,  seek  how  to  advance  and  ag^;randize  them.  The  covetous 
man  studies  to  make  his  Mammon  as  great  as  he  can,  all  liis 
thoughts  and  pains  run  upon  that  service,  and  so  do  the  volup- 
tuous and  ambitious  for  theirs ;  and  shall  not  they  who  {nrofess 
themselves  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Only  Great  and  the  Only 
True  God,  have  their  hearts  much  more,  at  least  as  much  pos- 
sessed with  desires  of  honouring  and  exaltbg  Him  1    Should 
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not  this  be  their  predominant  design  and  thought  ?— What  way 
shall  I  most  advance  the  glory  of  my  God  ?  How  shall  I  who 
am  under  stronger  obligations  than  they  all,  set  in  with  the 
heavois  and  the  earth,  and  the  other  creatures,  to  declare  His 
excellency.  His  greatness,  and  His  goodness  ? 

In  the  day  of  msitat%oh.'\  The  beholding  of  your  good 
works  may  work  this  in  them,  that  they  may  be  gained  to  ac- 
knowledge and  embrace  that  religion,  and  that  €rod,  which 
for  the  present  they  reject ;  but  that  it  may  be  thus,  they 
must  be  visited  with  that  same  light  and  grace  from  above^ 
which  hath  sanctified  you.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  sense  of 
this  word,  though  it  may  be,  and  is  taken  divers  other  ways  by 
interpreters.  Possibly,  in  this  day  of  visitation  is  implied  the 
clearer  preaching  of  the  Grospel  amongst  those  Gentiles,  where 
the  dispersed  Jews  dwelt ;  and  that  when  they  should  onnpare 
the  light  of  that  doctrine  with  the  light  of  their  lives,  and  find 
the  agreement  betwixt  them,  that  might  be  helpful  to  tberr 
effectual  calling,  and  so  they  might  glorify  Gtxl.  But  ta  the 
end  that  they  might  do  thus  indeed,  there  must  be  along,  with 
the  word  of  Grod,  and  the  good  works  of  his  people,  a  particu-r 
lar  visiting  of  their  souls  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Your  good 
conversation  may  be  one  good  mean  of  their  conversion;- 
therefore  this  may  be  a  motive  to  that;  but  to  make  it  an 
effectual  mean,  this  day  of  gracious  visitation  must  dawn  upon* 
them ;  the  day-spring  from  on  high  must  visit  them,  as  it  is 
Luke  i.  7,  8. 

Ver  IS.    Sabmit  yoanelves  unto  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Iiorf'g 
sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  King,  as  supreme. 

Ver.  14.    Or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  Mm  fbr  Che 
punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise,  of  them  that  do  well. 

It  is  one  of  the  falsest,  and  yet  one  of  the  commonest  preju- 
dices that  the  world  hath  always  entertained  against  true 
religion,  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  dvil  power  and  government* 
The  adversaries  of  the  Jews  charged  this  fault  upon  their  city, 
the  then  seat  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  Ezra  iv.  1&  The 
Vol.  I.  U 
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Jews  charged  it  upon  the  preachers  of  the  Christiaa  tdipoKkf 
Acts  xvii.  7>  as  they  pretended  the  same  quarrd  against  Christ 
hunsdf.  And  generally^  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  of  pri^ 
nitive  times,  loaded  them  with  the  slander  of  rebellioB  and 
contempt  of  authority.  Therefore  our  Apostle,  descending  to 
particular  rules  of  Christian  Ufe,  by  which  it  may  ba  blameless^ 
and  silence  calumny,  begins  with  this^  not  only  as  it  thing  of 
prime  importance  in  itself,  but  as  particularly  fit  for  thoae  he 
wrote  to^  being  at  cmoe  both  Jews  and  Christians,  for  the  alear- 
i^g  of  themaelyes  and  their  religion :  Submit  i/(mruivei^  &c* 

There  are  in  the  words  divers  partieukucs  to  be  conaidi(rad» 
all  concurring  to  press  this  main  duty  of  obadienOe  to  magisi> 
trates,  not  only  as  well  coosistent  with  true  kaligion,  but  aa  in* 
deed  inseparable  irom  iU  Not  to  parcel  out  the  worda  into 
many  pieces,  they  may,  I  OGnoeit%  be  all  not  unfitly  ompfiaed 
under  these  two:  L  Thd  tttent  <tf  this  duty ;  St.  Theground 
flfit 

1.  The  extant  of  the  duty^  tia.>  7b  att  cmlp^U>er^  tt  what 
Idbd  soever,  £fr  the  time  receivad  and  authori)ted;  there  being 
no  need  of  questionjmg  wbAt  wai  the  rise  and  original  of  civil 
power,  either  in  the  HatUMof  it,  or  in  the  persons  of  those  that 
are  in  possesion  of  it.  for  if  you  will  trace  them  quit*  through 
in  the  succession  of  ages,  and  narrowly  eye  their  whole  drde^ 
thoe  be  &!W  crowns  in  the  world,  in  whkh  there  will  not  be 
ftmnd  some  «radc  w  other,  more  or  less.  If  ycia  look  on  thoaa 
great  monarchies  in  DaniePs  vision,  you  see  one  of  them  bttill 
up  upon  the  ruins  of  another ;  and  all  of  them  represented  by 
tfinible  devouring  beasts  cf  monstrous  diape.  And  whether 
the  Roman  empire  be  the  fourth  there,  as  many  take  it,  or  not, 
yet,  in  the  things  spoken  of  that  fourth,  as  well  as  of  the  rest, 
it  is  inferior  to  none  of  them,  enlarging  itself  by  conquests  in 
all  parts  of  the  worid.  And  under  it  wetfe  die  provinces  to 
which  this  epistle  is  addressed;  yet  the  Apostle  aijcins  his 
brethren  subjection  and  obedience  to  its  authority. 

Nw  is  it  a  question  so  to  be  moved  as  to  suspend,  or  at  aU 
abate,  our  obadiMce  to  diat  which  posftesats  in  the  prsaent 
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where  we  lire,  what  form  of  govenunent  is  most  just  loid  com* 
modioufl. 

€rod  hath  indeed  been  more  express  in  the  offioo^  and  go* 
termnent  of  his  own  house,  his  Church ;  but  civil  societies  he 
hath  left  at  liberty,  in  the  choosing  and  modelling  of  dvil  go* 
vermnent,  though  always,  indeed,  over-ruling  thdr  choke  and 
dumges  in  that,  by  the  secret  hand  of  His  wise  and  powerful 
providence.  Yet  he  hath  set  them  no  particular  rule  touching 
the  frame  of  it ;  only,  the  common  rule  of  equity  and  justice 
ought  to  be  regarded,  both  in  the  contriving  and  managii^  of 
government.  Nevertheless,  though  it  be  some  way  defective 
in  both,  those  that  are  subject  to  it,  ore  in  all  things  lawful  to 
flubmit  to  its  authority,  whether  supreme  or  subordinate ;  as 
we  have  it  here  ekpressly,  Whether  to  the  king  as  mpreme^ 
(namely,  to  the  Emperor,)  or  to  the  governors  sent  by  him  ;«— 
which  though  a  judicious  interpreter  refers  to  God,  and  will 
not  admit  of  any  other  sense,  yet  it  seems  most  suitable  both  to 
the  words,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  government  of  those  pro- 
vinces, to  take  that  word  To  him^  as  relating  to  the  king ;  for 
the  Expression  them  thai  are  sent^  answers  to  the  other,  the 
king  as  supremey  and  so  is  a  very  clear  designation  of  the  in- 
ferior governors  of  those  times  and  places.  And  whatsoever^ 
was  their  end  who  sent  them,  and  their  carriage  who  were  sent, 
that  which  the  Apostle  adds,  expiesses  the  end  f<Nr  which  they 
should  be  sent  to  govern,  and  at  which  they  should  aim  in 
governing,  as  the  true  end  of  all  government.  And  though 
they  were  not  fully  true  to  that  end  in  their  deportment,  but 
possibly  did  many  things  unjustly,  yet,  as  Grod  hath  ordained 
authority  for  this  end,  there  is  always  so  much  justice  in  the 
most  depraved  government,  as  renders  it  a  public  good,  and 
therefore  puts  upon  inferiors  an  obligation  to  obedience:  and 
this  leads  us  to  consider, 

Mly,  The  ground  of  this  duty.  The  main  ground  of  sub- 
mitting to  human  authority,  is  the  interest  that  Divine  autbo- 
rity  hath  in  it,  Grod  having  both  appointed  dvil  government  as 
a  common  good  amKmgst  men,  and  particularly  commanded  his 

V  2 
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people  obediaice  to  it,  as  a  particular  good  to  them,  and  a 
thing  very  suitable  with  their  profession :  it  is  for  the  LorcCs 
sake.  This  word  carries  the  whole  weight  of  the  duty,  and  is 
a  counter-balance  to  the  former,  which  seems  to  be  therefore 
on  purpose,  so  expressed,  that  this  may  answer  it.  .  Although 
dvil  authority^  in  r^;ard  of  particular  forms  of  goyemmenty 
and  the  choice  of  particular  persons  to  govern,  is  but  a  human 
ordinance,  or  man^s  creature^  as  the  word  is,  yet,  both  the  good 
of  government,  and  the  duty  of  subjection  to.it,  are.God*s 
ordinance ;  and  therefore,  for  His  sake  submit  yourselves. 

[1.]  God  hath  in  general  instituted  dvil  government  for  the 
good  of  human  sodety,  and  still  there  is  good  in  it.  Tyranny 
is  better  than  anarchy.  [£.]  It  is  by  His  providence  that 
men  are  advanced  to  places  of  authority.  See  Psal.  Ixxv.  6,  7, 
Dan.  iv.  S5,  John  xix.  11.  [3.]  It  is  His  command,  that 
obedience  be  yielded  to  them.  Hom.  xiii.  1,  Tit.  iiL  1,  ^c. 
And  the  consideration  of  this,  ties  a  Christian  to  all  loyalty 
and  due  obedience,  which,  being  still /or  the  LonTs  sake,  can- 
not hold  in  any  thing  that  is  against  the  Lord'^s  own  command ; 
for  kings  and  rulers,  in  such  a  case,  leave  their  station.  Now 
th^  subjection  here  enjoined  is,  vvoraynre^  Be  subject  to  them, 
as  it  were  in  your  rank,  still  in  subordinadcm  to  Grod ;  but  if 
they  go  out  of  that  even  line,  follow  them  not.  They,  that 
obey  the  unlawful  commands  of  kings,  do  it  in  r^;ard  to  their 
god,  no  question,  but  that  tfieir  god  is  their  belly ,  or  thdr 
ambition,  or  their  avarice. 

But  not  only  ought  the.  exerdse  of  authority,  and  submission 
to  it,  to  be  confined  to  things  just  and  lawful  in  themsdves,  but 
the  very  purpose  of  the  heart,  both  in  command  and  obedience, 
should  be  in  the  Lord,  and  for  His  sake.  This  is  the  only 
straight,  and  the  only  safe  rule,  both  for  rulers  and  for  people 
to  walk  by.  Would  Kings  and  the  other  Powers  of  the  worlds 
consider  the  supremacy  and  greatness  of  that  King  of  whom 
they  hold  all  their  crowns  and  dignities,  they  would  be  no  less 
careful  of  their  submission  and  homage  to  Him,  than  they  are 
desirous  of  their  people^s  submission  to  themsdves. 
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I  will  not  speak  at  all  of  their  civil  obligations  to  their  people, 
and  the  covenant  of  justice  that  with  good  reason  is  betwixt 
them  in  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  all  well-ordered  king- 
doms; nor  meddle  with  that  point — ^the  dependence  that  human 
authority  hath  upon  the  societies  of  men  over  whom  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  here  called  marCs  ordijumce^  or  creature^ 
dvQqcjvivyi  xriaei.  This  is  a  thing  that  the  greatest  and  most 
absolute  of  princes  cannot  deny,  that  all  their  authority  is 
dependent  upon  the  great  Gk)d,  both  as  the  Author  of  it  in  the 
general,  and  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  it  to  particular  men, 
giving  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  whom  He  will.  Dan.  iv. 
25.  And  therefore  He  may  most  justly  require  obedience  and 
fealty  of  them,  that  they  serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  if  they  r^ 
joice  in  their  dignities  over  men,  yet  that  they  do  it  with  trem^ 
blingy  under  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  Grod,  and  that  they  throw 
down  their  crowns  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  Lord's  anointed. 

And  to  this  they  are  the  more  obliged,  considering  that 
religion  and  the  Grospel  of  Christ  do  so  much  press  the  duty 
of  their  people^s  obedience  to  them ;  so  that  they  wrong  both 
Christianity  and  themselves  very  far,  in  mistaking  it  as  an 
enemy  to  their  authority,  when  it  is  so  far  from  prejudicing  it, 
that  it  confirms'  it,  and  pleads  for  it.  Surely  they  do  most 
ungratefully  requite  the  Lord  and  His  Christ,  when  they  say, 
(as  Psal.  ii.)  Let  its  break  their  bands  asunder ^  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  tcs.  Whereas  the  Lord  binds  the  cords 
of  kings  and  their  authority  fast  upon  their  people ;  not  the 
cords  of  tyranny  indeed,  to  bind  the  subjects  as  beasts  to  be 
sacrifices  to  the  passion  of  their  rulers,  but  the  cords  of  just 
and  due  obedience  to  their  kings  and  governors.  The  Lord 
doth  (as  you  see  here)  bind  it  upon  all  that  profess  His  name, 
and  strengthens  it  by  the  respect  His  people  carry  to  Himself, 
enjoining  them,  that  for  His  sake,  they  would  obey  their  rulers. 
So  that  kings  need  not  fear  true  religion,  that  it  will  ever  favour 
any  thing  that  can  justly  be  called  rebellion ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  still  urges  loyalty,  and  obedience :  so  that  as  they  ought  in 
duty,  they  may  in  true  policy  and  wisdom,  befiriend  true 
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i^eligion^  as  a  special  friend  to  their  authority,  and  hate  that 
religion  of  Rome  which  is  indeed  rebellion,  and  that  mother  of 
abominations  who  makes  the  kings  of  the  earth  drunk  with 
her  cupy  and  makes  them  dream  of  increase  of  authority  whQe 
they  are  truly  on  the  losing  hand.  But  besides  that  they  owe 
their  power  to  the  advancement  of  Christy's  kingdom,  by  so 
employing  themselves  as  to  strengthen  it,  they  do  themselves 
good ;  they  confirm  their  own  thrones,  when  they  erect  His : 
as  it  was  said  of  Caesar,  that  by  setting  up  Pompey's  statue,  he 
settled  and  fastened  his  own. 

But  it  is  an  evil  too  natural  to  men,  to  forget  the  true  end 
and  use  of  any  good  the  Lord  confers  on  them.  And  thus 
kings  and  rulers  too  often  consider  not  for  what  they  are 
exalted ;  they  think  it  Is  for  themselves,  to  honour  and  please 
themselves,  and  not  to  honour  God,  and  benefit  their  people,  to 
encourage  and  reward  the  good,  (as  here  it  is)  and  to  punish 
the  wicked.  They  are  set  on  high  for  the  good  of  those  that 
are  below  them,  that  they  may  be  refreshed  with  their  li^t 
and  infiuenoe;  as  the  lights  of  Heaven  are  set  there  in  the 
highest  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  very 
lowest.  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven,  but  to 
what  end  ?  To  give  light  upon  the  earth,  G«n.  i.  15.  And 
the  mountains  are  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  earth,  not  to  be 
places  of  ^rey  and  robbery,  as  sometimes  they  are  turned  to 
be,  but  to  send  forth  streams  from  their  springs  into  the  valleys, 
and  make  them  fertile;  these  mountains  and  hills,  (greater  and 
lesser  rulers,  higher  and  lower,)  are  to  send  forth  to  the  people 
the  stream^s  of  righteousness  and  peace.     Psal.  Ixxii.  31. 

But  it  is  the  corruption  and  misery  of  mane's  nature,  that  he 
doth  not  know,  and  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  learn,  either 
how  to  command  aright,  or  how  to  obey ;  and  no  doubt  many 
of  those  that  can  see  and  blame  the  injustice  of  others  in 
authority,  would  be  more  guilty  that  way  themselves,  if  they 
had  the  same  power. 

It  is  the  pride  and  self-love  of  our  nature,  that  begets  dis- 
obedience in  inferiors,  and  vioknce  and  injustice  in  superiors ; 
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that  depraved  humour  which  ties  to  every  kind  of  government 
a  propension  to  a  particular  disease;  which  makes  royalty 
easily  d^anerate  into  tyranny,  the  goverjiment  of  nobles  into 
tauctiatkj  and  popular  government  into  eonf urion. 

As  oivil  authority,  and  subjecticm  to  ft,  are  the  institution 
of  God^  so,  the  peaoeable  ccHnBeqpondenoe  of  these  two,  just 
government  and  due  obedience,  is  the  i^pecial  gilt  of  (jk)d^8  own 
haady  and  a  i»ime  blessing  to  states  and  kingdonM ;  and  the 
t|M>ubliag  and  interrupticm  of  their  course  is  one  ef  the  highest 
public  judgments  by  whieh  the  Lord  punishes  oftendmes  the 
other  sins  both  of  rulers  and  people.  And  whatsoever  be  the 
aauae,  and  on  whifh  side  soever  be  the  justiee  rf  the  cause,  it 
e«ano|  be  looked  upon  but  as  a  heavy  plague,  and  die  fruit 
many  and  great  prqvoeations,  when  kings  and  their  people 
'  who  should  be  a  mutucd  blessing  and  honour  to  each  other, 
are  turned  mto  soourg^  one  to  another,  or  into  a  devouring 
fire ;  as  it  is  in  the  parable,  Judg.  ix.  90.  Fire  going  forth 
from  AUmdeqh  to  deocw  the  mm  of  Sh^oh^my  and  fire  from 
Sheqhem  to  devow  Abifjteleek. 

Vew.  15.  Foi  so  is  the  «m  ef  Oed,  Out  widi  w^  Aioing  je  maj  put  to 
inkBpe  the  ^or^^c^^  of  fooii^  m»n, 

V$f*  il9.  Am  free,  mi  imH  nning  four  Kbextf  fa  a  $imk  ctomMamsMMp 
hat  M  ikfi  f^rvante  qf  Qpd. 

1*HI8  continues  the  same  reason  of  the  same  Christian  duty: 
if  they  will  obey  the  Lord,  then  they  must  obey  civil  powers, 
fbr  that  is  His  will,  and  they  will  not  deny  thdr  obligation  to 
Him,  for  they  are  His  servants,  v.  16.  The  words,  indeed, 
are  more  genial  than  the  former,  but  they  relate  chiefly,  in 
this  place,  to  the  particular  in  hand,  implying  that  neither  in 
that  kind  nor  in  any  other.  Christians  should  dishonour  their 
profession,  and  abuse  their  liberty,  mistaking  it  as  an  exemption 
from  those  duties  to  which  it  doth  more  straightly  tie  them* 
So  then,  the  point  of  civil  obedience  and  all  other  good  con- 
versation amongst  men,  is  here  recommended  to  Christians,  as 
ponformable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  most  effectual  clearing 
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of  their  profession,  a|id  very  .agreeable  to  their  Christian 
liberty. 

The  iDill  of  God.]  This  is  the  strongest  and  most  binding 
reason  that  can  be  used  to  a  Christian  mind^  which  hath  re- 
signed itself  to  be  governed  by  that  rule,  to  have  the  tnll 
of  God  for  its  law.  Whatsoever,  is  required  of  it  upon  that 
warrant,  it  cannot  refuse.  Altholigh  it  cross  a^nuui*s  own 
Itumour,  or  his  private  interest,  yet,'  if  his  heart  be  subjected 
to  the  will  of  God,  he  will  not  stand  with  Him  in  any  thing. 
One  word  from  Gknl,  /  mil  have  it  so,  silences  all,  and  carries 
it  against  all  opposition. 

It  were  a  great  point,  if  we  could  be  persuaded  to  esteem 
duly  of  this:  it  were  indeed  all.  It  would  make  li^tand 
easy  work  in  those  things  that  go  so  hardly  on  with  us,  though 
we  are  daily  exhorted  to  them.  Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  I 
fihould  live  soberly  ?  Then,  though  my  own  corrupt  wiU  and 
my  companions  be  against^ it,  yet,  it  must  be  so.  Wills  He 
that  I  forb^ur  cursing  and  oaths,  though  it  is  my  custom  to  use 
them  ?  Yet  I  must  offer  violence  to  my  custom,  and  go  against 
the  stream  of  all  their  customs  that  are  round  about  me,  to 
obey  Hia  wiD,  who  wills  all  things  justly  and  holily.  Will 
He  have  my  charity  not  only  liberal  in  giving,  but  in  forgiving, 
and  reJEd  and  hearty  in  both  ?  Will  He  have  me  bless  them  that 
curse  me,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  me,  and  love  mine 
enemies  1  Though  the  world  counts  it  a  hard  task,  and  my 
own  corrupt  heart  posdbly  finds  it  so,  yet  it  shall  be  done ; 
and  not  as  upon  unpleasant  necessity,  but  willingly,  and  cheer- 
fully, and  with  the  more  delight  because  it  is  difficult ;  for  so 
it  proves  my  obedience  the  more,  and  my  love  to  Him  whose 
will  it  is.  Though  mine  enemies  deserve  not  my  love,  yet  He 
who  bids  me  love  them,  does ;  and  if  He  will  Have  this  the 
touchstone  to  try  the  uprightness  of  my  love  to  Him,  shall  it 
fail  there?  No,  His  will  commands  me  so  absolutely,  and  He 
Himself  is  so  lovely,  that  there  can  be  nobody  so  unlovely  in 
themselves,  or  to  me,  but  I  can  love  them  upon  His  command, 
and  for  His  sake.  • 
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But  that  it  may  be  thus,  there  must  be  a  renewed  frame  of 
mind,  by  which  a  man  may  renounce  the  world,  and  the  forms 
of  it,  and  himself,  and  his  own  smful  heart,  and  its  way,  to 
study  and  follow  the  only  goody  and  acceptable^  and  perfect 
will  of  God,  (Rom.  xii.  2.)  to  move  most  in  that  line,  not 
willingly  declining  to  either  hand,  to  have  his  whole  mind  taken 
up  in  searching  it,  and  his  whole  heart  in  embracing  it.  Be  ye 
not  ufiwise,  but  understanding  what  the  mil  of  the  Lord  w, 
says  the  Apostle  Paul,  £ph.  v.  17,  being  about  to  exhort  to 
particular  duties,  as  our  Apostle  here  is  doing. 

This  is  the  task  of  a  Christian,  to  understand  his  Lord's  will, 
and  with  a  practical  understanding,  that  he  may  walk  in  all  well 
pleajdng  imto  God.  Thus  the  Apostle  likewise  exhorts  the 
Thessalonians  pathetically,  (1  Ep.  ch.  iv.  v.  1.)  and  adds.  This 
is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification.  And  he  then  pro- 
ceeds particularly  against  uncleanness  and  deceit,  &c. 

Let  this,  then,  be  your  endeavour,  to  have  your  wills  cruci- 
fied to  whatsoever  is  sinful,  yea,  to  will  outward  indifferent 
things  with  a  kind  of  indifferency .  The  most  things  that  men 
are  so  stiff  in,  are  not  worth  an  earnest  willing.  In  a  word  j  it 
were  the  only  happy  and  truly  spiritual  temper,  to  have  our 
will  quite  rooted  out,  and  the  will  of  Grod  placed  in  its  stead ; 
to  have  no  other  will  than  His,  that  it  might  constantly,  yea, 
(so  to  speak)  identically  follow  it  in  all  things.  This  is  the  will 
of  God,  therefore  it  is  mine. 

That  with  well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  foolish  men.} .  The  duties  of  the  Second  Table,  or  of  well 
doing  towards  men,  are  more  obvious  to  men  devoid  of  religion, 
than  those  that  have  an  immediate  relation  to  Grod;  and  there- 
fore (as  in  other  Epistles)  the  Apostle  is  here  particular  in 
these,  for  the  vindicating  of  religion  to  them  that  are  without. 
Ignorance  usually  is  loud  and  prattling,  making  a  mighty  noise, 
and  so  hath  need  of  a  muzzle  to  silence  it,  as  the  word  ^ifMw 
imports.  They  that  were  ready  to  speak  evil  of  religion,  are 
called  witless  or  foolish  men ;  there  was  perverseness  in  their 
ignordhce,  as  the  word  d(poifm  intimates.     And  generally,  all 
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kindg  of  evil  speakingg  and  uncharitable  centrings,  do  a^e 
a  foolish,  worthless  mind  whence  t^ey  proceed ;  and  yet,  they 
are  the  usual  div«<tiseiiient  of  the  greatest  port  of  maiikind, 
an4  ti^ke  up  very  much  ai  theiF  conyarse  and  discourse  i  wUdi 
is  an  evidence  of  the  baseness  ai)d  perversene^s  of  dieir  minds. 
For,  whereai  those  that  have  most  real  goodness,  delight  most 
to  observe  what  is  good  and  eommendable  in  oth«*s,  and  to 
pass  by  their  blemishes,  it  is  the  true  character  of  vile  unworthy 
persons,  (as  scurvy  flies  sit  upon  sores,)  to  skip  over  all  the 
good  that  is  in  men,  and  fasten  upon  their  infirmities. 

But  especially  doth  it  diseovof  ignoranee  andfoUy,  to  turn 
the  filings  of  men  to  the  disadvantage  of  religion*  None  ean 
be  such  enemies  to  it,  but  th^  that  know  it  not,  and  Bee  not 
the  beauty  that  is  in  it.  However,  the  way  to  silence  them,  we 
see,  is  by  toell  doing  ;  that  silences  them  more  than  whole  vo- 
lumes of  Apologies.  When  a  Christian  waljcs  irreproveably, 
his  enemies  hav^  nowhere  to  ftisten  their  teeth  on  him,  but  are 
forced  to  gnaw  their  own  malignant  tongues.  As  it  seci»es  die 
godly,  thus  to  stop  the  lying  mouths  of  foolish  men,  so,  it  is  as 
painful  to  them  to  be  thus  stoj^^,  as  muzeling  is  to  beasts, 
and  it  punishes  tihdr  malice. 

And  this  is  a  wise  Christianas  way,  instead  of  impatiently 
fretting  at  the  mistakes  or  wilful  misoensures  <^  men,  to  keep 
stiU  on  his  calm  t^nper  -of  mind,  and  upright  course  of  lifSe, 
and  silent  innocence;  this,  as  a  rock,  breaks  the  waves  into  foam 
that  roar  about  it. 

Asfree^']  This,  the  Apostle  adds,  lest  ahy  should  so  bx 
mistake  the  nature  of  their  Christian  liberty,  as  to  dream  cimy 
exemption  from  obedience  eith»  to  God,  or  to  men  for  His 
sake,  and  according  to  His  aj^xiintment.  Their  freedom  he 
grants,  but  would  have  them  understand  aright  what  it  is.  I 
cannot  here  insbt  at  large  on  the  sfHritual  freedom  of  Christians; 
nor  is  it  here  needful,  being  menticmed  only  for  the  clearing  of 
it  in  this  point;  but  free  they  are,  and  they  only,  who  are  par- 
takers of  this  liberty.  If  the  Son  make  you  free^  you  shall  be 
free  indeed.    John  viii.  86.     The  rest  are  slaves  to  Satan,  and 
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the  world,  and  their  own  lusts;  as  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
working  in  the  clay  under  hard  task-masters. 

Much  discourse  hath  been  spent,  and  much  ink  hath  been 
'irpilt  upon  the  debate  of  Jree-mll,  but  truly,  all  the  liberty  it 
hath,  till  the  Son  and  His  Spirit  free  it,  is  that  miserable  free- 
dom the  Apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  vi.  20.  While  yewereservanU 
to  sirii  ye  were  free  from  righteousness. 

And  as  we  are  naturally  subject  to  the  vile  drudgery  of  sin, 
so  we  are  condemned  to  the  proper  teases  of  sin,  which  the 
Apostle  there  tells  us,  is  death,  according  to  the  just  sentence 
of  the  Law.  But  our  Lord  Christ  was  anointed  for  this  piur- 
pose,  to  set  us  free,  both  to  work  and  to  publish  liberty,  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison^ 
doors  to  them  that  are  bound.  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  Having  paid  our 
complete  ransom.  He  sends  His  word  as  the  message,  and  His 
Spirit  to  perform  it  effectually,  to  set  us  free,  to  let  us  know  it, 
and  to  bring  us  out  of  prison.  He  was  bound  and  scourged,  as 
a  slave  or  malefactor,  to  purchase  us  this  liberty ;  therefore 
ought  it  to  be  our  special  care,  first,  to  have  part  in  it,  and  then 
to  be  like  it,  and  standfast  in  it  in  all  points. 

But  that  we  deceive  not  ourselves,  as  too  many  do  who  have 
no  portion  in  this  liberty,  we  ou^t  to  know  that  it  is  not  to 
inordinate  walking  and  licentiousness,  as  omr  liberty,  that  we 
are  called,  hut  from  them,  as  our  thraldom ;  we  are  not  called 
ftt>m  obedience,  but  to  it.  Therefore  beware  that  you  shuffle 
in  under  this  specious  name  of  liberty,  nothing  that  belongs  not 
to  it.  Make  it  not  a  cloak  of  maliciousness ;  it  is  too  precious 
a  garment  for  so  base  a  use.  Liberty  is  indeed  Christ'*s  livery 
that  he  gives  to  aH  his  followers;  but  to  live  suitably  to  it,  is 
not  to  live  in  wickedness  or  disobedience  of  any  kind,  but  in 
obedience  and  holiness.  You  are  called  to  be  the  servants  of 
God,  and  that  is  your  dignity  and  your  liberty. 

The  Apostles  of  this  Gospel  of  liberty  gloried  in  this  title. 
The  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  David  before  that  Psalm  of 
praise  for  his  victories  and  exaltations,  being  now  settled  on  his 
throne,  prefixes,  as  more  honour  than  all  these,  A  Psalm  of 
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David,  the  servant  of  the  Lordy  Psal.  xviii.  1.  It  is  the  oniy 
true  happiness  both  of  kings  and  their  subjects,  to  be  His  sub- 
jects. It  is  the  glory  of  the  angels,  to  be  His  ministering 
spirits.  The  more  we  attain  unto  the  tsucxAty  of  serving  Him 
cheerfully  and  diligently,  the  more  still  we  find  of  this  spiritual 
liberty,  and  have  the  more  joy  in  it.  As  it  is  the  most  honour- 
able, it  is  likewise  the  most  comfortable  and  most  gainful  service, 
and  they  that  once  know  it,  will  never  change  it  for  any  other 
in  the  world.  Oh  !  that  we  could  live  as  His  servants,  employ- 
ing all  our  industry  to  do  Him  service  in  the  condition  and 
place  wherein  He  hath  set  us,  whatsoever  it  is,  and  as  faithful 
servants^  more  careful  of  his  afiairs  than  of  our  own,  accounting 
it  our  main  business  to  seek  the  advancement  of  his  glory. 
Happy  is  the  servant  v>hom  the  Master  when  he  comethy  shall 
find  so  doing,    Matth.  xxiv.  46. 

Ver.  17.    Honour  all  men.    Love  the  brotherhood.    Fear  God.    Honour 

the  king. 

This  is  a  precious  cluster  of  Divine  precepts.  The  whole  face 
of  the  heavens  is  adorned  with  stars,  but  they  are  of  different 
magnitudes,  and  in  some  parts  they  are  thicker  set  than  in 
others:  thus  is  it  likewise  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  these 
are  the  two  books  that  the  Psalmist  sets  open  before  us.  Psalm 
xix ;  the  heavens  as  a  choice  piece  of  the  works  of  God  instruct- 
ing us,  and  the  word  of  Gkxl  more  full  and  clear  than  they. 
Here  is  a  constellation  of  very  bright  stars  near  together.  These 
words  have  very  briefly,  and  yet  not  obscured  by  briefiiess,  but 
withal  very  plainly,  the  siun  of  our  duty  towards  God  and  men ; 
to  men  both  in  general,  Honour  all  men,  and  in  special  rela- 
tions,—in  their  Christian  or  religious  relation,  Love  the  brother- 
hood, and  in  a  chief  civil  relation,  Honour  the  ki7ig.  And 
our  whole  duty  to  God,  comprised  under  the  name  of  His  fear, 
is  set  in  the  middle  betwixt  these,  as  the  common  spring  of  all 
duty-  to  men^  and  of  all  due  observance  of  it,  and  the  sovereign 
rule  by  which  it  is  to  be  regulated. 

X  shall  speak  of  them  as  they  lie  in  the  text.     We  need  not 
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labour  about  the  connexion ;  for  in  such  variety  of  brief  practi^ 
cal  directions,  it  hath  not  such  places  as  in  doctrinal  discourses. 
The  Apostle  having  spoken  of  one  particular  wherein  he  would 
have.his  brethren  to  clear  and  commend  their  Christian  profes- 
sion, now  accumulates  these  directions  as  most  necessary,  and 
afterwards  goes  on  to  particular  duties  of  servants,  &c.  But 
first,  observe  in  general,  how  plain  and  easy,  and  how  few  are 
those  things  that  are  the  rule  of  our  life ;  no  dark  sentences  to 
puzzle  the  understanding,  nor  large  discourses  and  long  periods 
to  burden  the  memory;  they  are  all  plain :  there  is  nothing 
wreathed  nor  distorted  in  them,  as  Wisdom  speaks  of  her  in^ 
structions,  Prov.  viii.  8. 

.  And  this  gives  check  to  adouble  folly  amongst  men,  contrary 
the  oneto  the  other,  but  both  agreeing  in  mistaking  and  wrong- 
ing the  word  of  Gkid;  the  one  is  of  those  that  despise  the  word, 
and  that  doctrine  and  preaching  that  is  conformable  to  it,  for 
its  plainness  and  simplicity;  the  other  of  those  that  complain 
of  its  difficulty  and  darkness.  As  for  the  first,  they  certainly  do 
not  take  the  true  end  for  which  the  word  is  designed,  that  it  is 
the  law  of  our  life :  (and  it  is  mainly  requisite  in  laws,  that 
they  be  both  brief  and  clear;)  that  it  is  our  guide  and  light  to 
happiness;  and  if  that  which  ought  to  be  our  light,  be  dark-^ 
nessy  how  great  mil  that  darkness  be  I  • 

It  is  true,  (but.  I  am  not  now  to  insist  on  this  point,)  that 
there  be  dark  and  deep  passages  in  Scripture,  for  the  exercise, 
yea,  for  the  humbling,  yea,  for  the  amazing  and  astonishing  of 
the  sharpest-sighted  readers.  But  this  argues  much  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  men^s  minds,  when  they  busy  themselves  only  in 
those,  and  throw  aside  altogether  the  most  necessary,  which 
are  therefore  the  easiest  and  plainest  truths  in  it.  As  in  na- 
ture, the  commodities  that  are  of  greatest  necessity,  God  liath 
made  most  common  and  easiest  to  be  had,  so,  in  religion,  such 
instructions  as  these  now  in  our  hands,  are  given  us  to  live  and 
walk  by :  and  in  the  search  of  things  that  are  more  obscure,  and 
less  useful,  men  evidence  that  they  had  rather  be  learned  than 
holy,  and  have  still  more  mind  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  than 
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the  tree  of  life.  And  in  hearing  of  the  word,  are  not  they  who 
are  any  whit  more  knowing  than  ordinary ,  still  gaping  after  new 
notions,  after  K^nethingto  add  to  the  stock  of  their  speoulativc 
and  discoursing  knowledge,  loathing  this  daily  manna,  these 
profitable  exhortations,  and  requiring  meat  far  their  luei  f 
There  is  an  intemperance  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  mouth. 
You  would  think  it,  and,  may  be,  not  spare  to  oall  it,  a  poor 
cold  senn<xi,  that  were  made  upof  such  plain  precepts  as  theae^ 
Honour  all  men;  love  the  brotherhood ;  fear  Qod  ;  honour 
the  king ;  and  yet,  this  is  the  language  of  God,  it  is  His  way, 
this  foolish  despicable  way  by  which  He  guides,  and  brings  to 
heaven  them  that  believe. 

Again,  we  have  otbov  that  are  still  complaining  of  the  diffi^ 
cuUjf  and  darkneHot^e  word  of  God  and  Divine  truths;  to 
say  nothing  of  Rome^s  doctrine,  who  talks  thus,  in  order  to  ex- 
cuse her  sacril^  of  stealing  away  the  word  finim  the  people  of 
Godi  (a  soiseless  pretext  though  it  were  true;  because  the 
word  is  dark  of  itself,  should  it  therefore  be  made  darker,  by 
locking  it  up  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?)  but  we  speak  of  the 
common  vulgar  etcuae,  which  the  grosa,  ignorant  pfofiuieness 
of  many  seeks  to  shroud  itself  under,  that  they  are  not  learned, 
and  cannot  reach  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptuites.  There  bedeep 
mysteries  there  indeed :  but  what  say  you  to  these  things, 
such  rules  as  these^  Honour  all  men^  &c.  ?  Are  such  as  these, 
riddles,  that  you  cannot  know  their  meaning?  Rather,  do  not 
all  understand  them,  and  all  neglect  them  P  Why  set  you  not 
cm  to  do  these  ?  and  then  you  should  understand  more.  A  good 
vnderetanding  hoa>e  all  they  that  do  His  commandmentt^  says 
the  Psahnist,  Psal.  cxL  10.  As  one  said  well,  ^  The  bsst  way 
to  understand  the  mysterious  and  high  discourse  in  the  bc|pn* 
ning  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  is,  to  b^gin  at  the  practioe  of  those 
rules  and  precepts  that  are  in  the  ktter  end  of  them.^  The 
way  to  attain  to  know  more  is  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love 
ofity  and  to  obey  what  you  know.  The  truth  is,  such  truths 
as  these  will  leave  you  inexcusable,  even  the  most  ignonrnt  c^ 
you.    You  cannot  but  know,  you  hear  often,  that  you  ought  to 
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love  one  another^and  to  fear  God,  be,  and  yet,  you  neyer  ap- 
ply younelves  in  earH^t  to  the  practice  of  these  things,  as  vrHl 
appear  to  your  own  oonsdenoes,  if  they  deal  honestly  with  you 
in  the  particulars* 

Honour  all  men.]  Hc»iour,  in  a  narrowi^  sense,  is  not  a 
universal  due  to  &II9  Initpecuhar  to  some  kindi  of  persons.  Of 
this  the  Apostle  speaks,  Rom*  xiii  8.  Honour  to  whom  ho* 
nowr  is  due,  and  that  in  diffb*ent  degrees,  to  parents,  to  nuMh 
ttrs,  and  other  superiors.  There  is  an  honour  thftt  hath,  as  it 
wore,  CsBsar^s  image  and  superscription  on  it,  and  so  is  particu- 
larly  due  to  him;  as  here  it  follows,  Honour  the  king.  But 
there  ia  something  that  goes  not  unfitly  undet  the  name  of 
honour,  generally  due  to  ev^  man  without  exertion;  and  it 
oonsbts,  as  all  lK>nour  doth,  partly  in  inward  esteem  of  them, 
partly  in  outward  behaTJk>ur  towards  them.  And  the  former 
must  be  the  ground  and  cause  of  the  latter* 

We  owe  not  the  same  measure  of  esteem  to  all.  We  may, 
yta,  we  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  different  outward  quality, 
cr  inward  graces  and  gifts  of  men ;  nor  is  it  a  fault  to  perceiTe 
the  shallowness  and  weakness  of  men  with  whom  we  converse, 
and  to  esteem  more  highly  those  on  whom  Ood  hath  conferred 
more  of  such  things  as  are  truly  wc^rthy  of  esteem.  But  unto 
the  meanest  we  do  owe  some  measure  of  esteem,  1st,  Nega- 
tively* We  are  not  to  entertain  demising,  disdainful  thoughts 
of  any,  how  worthless  and  m^sui  soever.  As  the  admiring  of 
men,  the  very  best,  is  a  foolish  excess  on  the  one  hand,  so,  the 
total  contemning  of  any,  the  very  poorest,  is  against  this  rule 
on  the  other ;  for  that  contemning  of  vile  persons,  the  Psalmist 
i^)eaks  ot,  Psal.  xv.  8,  and  commends,  is  the  dislike  and  hatred 
of  their  sin,  whidi  is  their  vileness,  and  the  not  accounting 
them  for  outward  respects,  worthy  of  sudi  esteem  as  their 
wfekednees  does,  as  it  were,  strip  them  of.  2dly.  We  are  to 
obsove  and  respect  the  nnallest  good  that  is  in  any.  Although 
a  Christian  be  never  so  base  in  his  outward  condition,  in  body 
or  mind,  of  very  mean  inteUectuals  and  natural  endowments, 
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yet,  tbey  who  know  the  worth  of  spkitual  things,  will  esteem 
the  grace  oi  God  that  is  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  disad- 
vantages, as  a  pearl  in  a  rough  shell.  Grace  carries  still  its  own 
worth,  though  under  a  deformed  body  and  ragged  garments, 
yea,  though  they  have  but  a  small  measure  of  that  neither--^ 
the  very  lowest  d^ree  of  grace ;  as  a  pearl  of  the  least  size^  or 
a  small  piece  of  gold,  yet  men  will  not  throw  it  away,  but,  as 
they  say,  the  least  shavings  of  gold  are  worth  the  keeping. 
The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest  pie»ce  of 
paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up;  for  possibly,  said  they, 
the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  Uttle 
superstition  in  this,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion 
in  it,  if  we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may 
be  some  work  of  grace  there,  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The 
name  of  God  may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadest  on ; 
it  may  be  a  soul  that  Christ  thought  so  much  of,  sts  to  give 
His  precious  blood  for  it ;  therefore  despise  it  not  Much 
more,  I  say,  if  thou  canst  perceive  any  appearance  that  it  is 
such  a  one,  oughtest  thou  to  esteem  it  Wheresoever  thou 
findest  the  least  trait  of  Christ^s  image,  if  thou  lovest  £Um, 
thou  wilt  honour  it ;  or  if  there  be  nothing  of  this  to  be  found 
in  him  thou  lookest  on,  yet  observe  what  common  gift  of  any 
kind  God  hath  bestowed  on  him,  judgment,  or  memory,  or 
faculty  in  his  calling,  or  any  such  thing,  for  these  in  their  de- 
gree are  to  be  esteemed,  and  the  person  for  them.  And  as 
there  is  no  man  so  complete  as  to  have  the  advantage  in  every 
thing,  so,  there  is  no  man  so  low  and  unworthy  but  he  hath 
something  wherein  he  is  preferable  even  to  those  that  in  other 
respects  are  much  more  excellent.  Or  imagine  thou  canst  find 
nothing  else  in  some  men,  yet  honour  thy  own  nature ;  esteem 
humanity  in  them,  especially  since  humanity  is  exalted  in 
Christ  to  be  one  with  the  Deity  :  account  of  the  individual  as 
a  man.  And,  along  with  this  esteem  goes,  3dly,  that  general 
good  will  and  affection  due  to  men :  whereas  there  are  many 
who  do  not  only  outwardly  express,  but  inwardly  bear  more 
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regard  to  some  dog  or  horse  that  they  love,  than  to  poor  dis- 
tressed men,  and  in  so  doing,  do  reflect  dishonour  upon  them- 
selves, and  upon  mankind. 

The  outward  behaviour  wherein  we  owe  honour  to  all,  is 
nothing  but  a  conformity  to  this  inward  temper  of  mind;  for 
he  that  inwardly  despiseth  none,  but  esteemeth  the  good  that 
is  in  the  lowest,  or  at  least  esteemeth  them  in  that  they  are 
men,  and  loves  them  as  «uch,  will  accordingly  use  no  outward 
sign  of  disdain  of  any ;  he  will  not  have  a  scornful  eye,  nor  a 
reproachful  tongue  to  move  at  any,  not  the  meanest  of  his  ser- 
vants, nor  the  worst  of  his  enemies  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
acknowledge  the  good  that  is  in  every  man,  and  give  unto  all 
that  outward  respect  that  is  convenient  for  them,  and  that 
they  are  capable  of,  and  will  be  ready  to  do  them  good  as  he 
hath  opportunity  and  ability. 

But  instead  of  walking  by  this  rule  of  honouring  all  men^ 
what  is  there  almost  to  be  found  amongst  men,  but  a  perverse 
proneness  to  dishonour  one  another,  and  every  man  ready  to 
dishonour  all  men,  that  he  may  honour  himself,  reckoning  that 
what  he  gives  to  others  is  lost  to  himself,  and  taking  what  he 
detracts  from  others,  as  good  booty  to  make  up  himself?  Set 
aside  men^s  own  interest,  and  that  common  civility  which  for 
their  own  credit  they  use  one  with  another,  and  truly  there  will 
be  found  very  little  of  this  real  respect  to  others,  proceeding 
from  obedience  to  Gk>d  and  love  to  men, — ^Uttle  disposition  to  be 
tender  of  their  reputation  and  good  name,  and  their  welfare  as 
of  our  own,  (for  so  the  rule  is,)  but  we  shall  find  mutual  dis« 
esteem  and  defamation  fiUing  almost  all  societies. 

And  the  bitter  root  of  this  iniquity,  is,  that  wicked,  ac- 
cursed self-love  which  dwells  in  us.  Every  man  is  naturally 
his  own  grand  idol,  would  be  esteemed  and  honoured  by  any 
means,  and  to  magnify  that  idol  selfy  kills  the  good  name  and 
esteem  of  others  in  sacrifice  to  it.  Hence,  the  narrow  observ- 
ing eye  and  broad  speaking  tongue,  upon  any  thing  that  tends 
to  the  dishonour  of  others ;  and  where  other  things  fail,  the 
disdainful  upbraiding  of  their  birth^  or  calling,  or  any  thing  that 
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comes  next  to  hand,  serves  for  a  reproach.  And  hence  arises  a 
great  part  of  the  jars  and  strifes  amongst  men/  the  most  part 
being  drunk  with  an  over-weening  opinion  of  themselves,  and 
the  unworthiest  the  most  so;  The  sluggard^  says  Solomon, 
U  Iviser  in  his  own  conceit y  than  seven  men  that  can  render  d 
reason^  t^ror.  xxvi.  16 ;  atid  not  finding  others  of  then*  mind, 
this  frets  and  troubles  them.  Tliey  take  the  ready  course  to 
deceive  themselves }  for  they  look  with  both  eyes  on  the  fail- 
ings and  defects  of  others,  and  scarcely  give  their  good  quali- 
ties half  an  eye,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  themselves,  they 
study  to  the  full  their  own  advantages,  and  their  wcakfkesses 
and  defects,  (as  one  says,)  they  skip  over,  as  children  do  the 
hard  words  in  their  lesson,  that  are  troublesome  to  read ;  and 
making  this  uneven  parallel,  what  wonder  if  the  result  be  a 
gross  mistake  of  themselves !  Men  over-rate  themselves  at 
home ;  they  reckon  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  that 
their  mind  should  carry  it ;  and  when  they  come  abroad,  and 
are  crossed  in  this,  this  puts  them  out  of  all  temper. 

But  the  humble  man,  as  he  is  more  conformable  to  this  Di- 
vine rule,  so  he  hath  more  peace  by  it :  for  be  sets  so  low  a 
rate  upon  himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  thai  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
able  for  any  to  go  lower  in  judging  of  him ;  and  therefore,  as 
he  pays  due  respect  to  others  to  the  full,  and  gives  ho  ground 
of  quarrel  that  way,  so,  he  challenges  no  such  debt  to  himself, 
and  thus  avoids  the  usual  contests  that  arise  in  this.  Only  by 
pHde  comes  contentiony  says  Solomon,  Prov.  xiii.  10.  A  man 
that  will  walk  abroad  in  a  crowded  street,  cannot  choose  but 
be  often  jostled ;  but  he  that  contracts  himself,  passes  through 
more  easily. 

Study,  therefore,  this  excellent  grace  of  humility ;  hot  the 
personated  acting  of  it  in  appearance,  which  may  be  a  chief 
agent  for  pride,  but  true  lowliness  of  mind,  which  will  make 
you  to  be  nothing  in  your  own  eyes,  and  content  to  be  so  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Then  will  you  obey  this  word ;  you  will  esteem 
all  men  as  is  meet,  and  not  be  troubled  though  all  men  dis- 
esteem  you.     As  this  humility  is  a  precious  grace,  so,  it  is  the 
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pre3ei*Ver  of  all  other  graces,  and  without  it,  (if  they  could  be 
without  it,)  they  Were  but  as  a  box  of  precious  Jjowder  cairled 
in  the  wind  without  a  cover,  in  danger  of  being  scattered 
and  blown  away.  If  you  would  have  honour,  there  is  ikn 
ambition  both  allowed  you,  and  worthy  of  you,  whbsoev^ 
you  kte  i  f tXoft/xoi/pteda,  ftoiil.  ii.  7.  S  Cor.  v.  9 ;  other  honouf, 
though  it  have  its  llebtew  Hdinfe  Irom  i^eight,  is  kll  too  hght, 
aiid  weighs  only  with  cares  dhA  troubles. 

Love  the  brothethood.]  Thete  is  a  love,  as  we  sdid,  dUe  to 
all,  include  under  that  word  of  honoiiHng  ally  but  a  peculiar 
love  to  our  Christian  brethren,  whom  the  Apostle  Paiil  calls 
by  a  like  word,  the  household  offaiihy  Gal.  vi.  10. 

Christian  brethren  are  united  by  a  three-fold  cord ;  two  of 
them  are  common  to  other  men,  but  the  third  i^  the  stirollgest, 
and  theirs  peculiarly.    Their  bddies  are  descended  of  the  Siinie 
man,  ahd  tiieir  souls  of  the  sanl^  God ;  but  their  iieW  life,  by 
which  they  are  most  entirely  brethren.  Is  derived  from  the 
same  God-man,  J'esus  Christ;  yea,  in  Him,  they  are  idl  oiie 
body,  receiving  life  from  Him  their  glorious  Head,  whd  is  called 
the  firiUborn  among  mdny  brethren^  Ront.  Viii.  29.    And  as 
His  unspeakable  love  was  the  sourte  of  tidd  lieW  being  and 
fraternity,  so,  doubtless  it  cannot  but  produce  indissoluble  love 
amongst  them  that  are  partakers  of  it.     ^he  spirit  bf  love  and 
concord  is  that  precious  ointment  that  runs  down  frotii  the  head 
of  our  great  High  Priest,  to  the  skirts  of  His  garment.     I'he 
life  of  Christ  and  this  law  of  love,  are  combined,  and  canhot  be 
severed.     Can  there  be  aimity  betwixt  those  hearts  that  meet 
in  Him  ?   Why  do  you  pretend  yoiirsdve^  Christians,,  and  yet 
remain  tiot  only  strangers  to  this  love,  but  most  fcdntrary  to  if, 
biters  and  devourers  one  of  anothef,  tod  will  not  be  convinced 
of  the  great  guiltiness  and  uncomellness  of  strifes  and  envyings 
amongst  you  P   ts  this  the  badge  that  Christ  hath  left  his  bre- 
thren, to  wrangle  and  malign  one  another  P  Do  you  not  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  to  be  known  by  mutual  love  1 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples^  if  ye 
love  one  another.  John  3dii.  33.    How  often  doth  that  b^ 
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loved  disciple  press  this !  He  drank  deep  of  that  well-spring 
of  love  that  was  in  the  breast  on  which  he  leaned,  and  (if  thej 
relate  aright)  he  died  exhorting  this.  Love  one  another.  Oh ! 
that  there  were  more  of  this  love  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  arising 
from  the  sense  of  His  love  to  us !  That  would  teach  this  mutual 
love  more  effectually,  which  the  preaching  of  it  may  set  before 
us,  but,  without  that  other  teaching,  cannot  work  within  us. 
Why  do  we  still  hear  these  things  in  vain !  Do  we  believe 
what  the  love  of  Christ  did  to  us,  and  suffered  for  us  ?  And 
will  we  do  nothing  for  Him, — ^not  forgive  a  shadow,  a  fancy  of 
injury,  much  less  a  real  one,  for  His  sake,  and  love  him  that 
wronged  us,  whoever  he  be,  but  especially  being  one  of  our 
brethren  in  this  spiritual  sense  ? 

Many  are  the  duties  of  this  peculiar  fraternal  love;  that 
mutual  converse,  and  admonition,  and  reproof,  and  comfort- 
ing, and  other  duties  which  are  fallen  into  neglect,  not  only 
amongst  formal,  but  even  amongst  real  Christians.  Let  us 
entreat  more  of  His  Spirit  who  is  love,  and  that  will  remedy 
this  evil. 

Fear  God.'\  All  the  rules  of  equity  and  charity  amongst  men, 
flow  from  a  higher  principle,  and  depend  upon  it ;  and  there 
is  no  right  observing  of  them  without  due  regard  to  that; 
therefore  this  word,  which  expresses  that  principle  of  obedi- 
ence, is  fitly  inserted  amongst  these  rules ;  the  first  obligation 
of  man  being  to  the  sovereign  majesty  of  God  who  made  him, 
and  all  the  mutual  duties  of  one  to  another  being  derived  from 
that. .  A  man  may  indeed,  from  moral  principles,  be  of  a  mild 
inoffensive  carriage,  and  do  civil  right  to  all  men ;  but  this 
answers  not  the  Divine  rule  even  in  these  same  things,  after 
the  way  that  it  requires  them.  The  spiritual  and  religious 
observance  of  these  duties  towards  men,  springs  from  a  respect 
to  Gk>d,  and  terminates  there  too ;  it  begins  and  ends  in  Him. 
And  generally,  all  obedience  to  His  commands,  both  sucli  aa 
regulate  our  behaviour  towards  Himself  immediately,  and 
such  as  relate  to  man,  doth  arise  from  a  holy  fear  of  His  name. 
Therefore,  this  fear  of  Godj  upon  which  follows  necessarily 
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the  keeping  of  His  commandments^  is  given  us  by  Solomon 
as  the  total  sum  of  man^s  business  and  duty,  Eccl.  xii.  ultj 
and  so,  the  way  to  solid  happiness :  he  pronoimces  it  totum 
hominisy  the  whole  ofmxm.  After  he  had  made  his  discove- 
ries of  all  things  besides  under  the  sun,  gone  the  whole  cir- 
cuit, and  made  an  exact  valuation,  he  found  all  besides  this,  to 
amount  to  nothing  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The 
account  he  gives  of  all  other  things,  was  only  for  this  piu-pose^ 
to  illustrate  and  establish  this  truth  the  more,  and  to  make  it 
the  more  acceptable;  to  be  a  repose  after  so  much  weariness, 
and  such  a  tedious  journey,  and  so,  as  he  speaks  there,  ver.  10, 
a  word  of  delight  as  well  as  a  word  of  truth ;  that  the  mind 
might  sit  down  and  quiet  itself  in  this,  from  the  turmoil  and 
pursuit  of  vanity,  that  keeps  it  busy  to  no  purpose  in  all  other 
things.  But  whereas  there  was  emptiness  and  vanity,  that  is, 
just  nothing,  in  all  other  things,  there  was  not  only  something 
to  be  found,  but  every  thing  in  this  one,  this  fear  of  Gody 
and  that  keeping  of  his  commandments^  which  is  the  proper 
fruit  of  that  fear.  All  the  repeated  declaring  of  vanity  in 
other  things,  both  severally  and  altogether  in  that  book,  are 
but  so  many  strokes  to  drive  and  fasten  this  nail,  (as  it  is 
there,  ver.  11.)  this  word  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  sum  of  all, 
and  contains  all  the  rest.  So  Job,  after  a  large  inquest  for 
wisdom,  searching  for  its  vein,  as  men  do  for  mines  of  silver 
and  gold,  hath  the  return  of  a  Non  inventum  est^  from  all 
the  creatures:  The  sea  saySy  it  is  not  in  me^  &c.  But  in 
the  close,  he  finds  it  in  this,  The  fear  of  the  Lordy  that 
is  vrisdomj  and  to  depart  from  evil  that  is  understanding. 
Job  xxviii.  t^/f. 

Under  this  fear  is  comprehended  all  religion,  both  inward 
and  outward,  all  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  and  all  the 
observance  of  His  commandments,  which  is  there,  (Eccl.  xii.) 
and  elsewhere,  expressly  joined  with  it,  and  therefore  is  iri- 
cluded  in  it,  when  it  is  not  expressed.  So,'  Job  xxviii.  as  above, 
To  depart  from  ei)il  is  understandings  repeating  in  effect  the 
former  words  by  these.     So  Psal.  cii.  10.     It  hath  in  it  all 
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l^lin^i  and  Qbadionc^  i  they  grow  fill  out  of  it.  It  h  the  begin- 
ningy  and  it  |s  the  tqp  or  consummation  of  wisdom^  for  the 
ifprd  dgni^es  both. 

Think  it  not|  then,  a  trivial,  common  matter  to  speak  or  hear 
of  this^  sul^ect ;  hut  take  it  as  our  great  lesson  and  business 
here  on  ^arth*  The  best  progdepts  in  it  h^ve  yet  need  to 
l^arn  it  better,  imd  it  requires  our  incesiumt  diligence  and  study 
alloyrdays. 

This  fi^  hath  in  it  chiefly  then^  things :  1.  A  rev^r^tial 
69(6^  of  the  majesty  of  God|  which  is  a  main,  fundam^tal 
thing  ii^  religion,  and  moulds  the  heart  most  powerfully  to  the 
qb^ence  of  His  wiU-  S.  A  firm  belief  of  the  purity  of  God, 
^d  of  H^  power  and  justice,  thi($  He  love?  holiness,  ^md  hatea 
alloin,  and^  ^ will  pun^  it.  8.  A  qg^^t  apprehepsion of 
t}\p  bit^m^sa  of  His  wrath,  and  tlup  aweetnesaof  ^^love\  that 
His  jnp^sed  W(^8^  is  the  mp$t  terrible  ^  intolerable  thinj;  in 
th^  world)  absolutely  fh^  most  fearful  of  all  evib,  and,  on  the 
Qth^  «id^  W^  lp^9»  of  all  good  things  the  best,  th^  nio^t 
Ijdessed  {md  delightful,  yea,  th^  pnly  b|ffis«lnesf  Life  is  the 
mupe  of  the  sweet^t  good  1^  kpow,  and  y^,  Hi^  lavingJcti^ 
nfs^  u  ^^tter  thar^  Ufe^  says  Pavid^  iPsaL  \v^.  8.  ^  It  sup- 
poses^ lik^wisci  sover^gn  love  to  God,  for  His  own  infinite 
e^^pellency  and  gpodness.  {»<  From  all  these  springs  ^  most 
^iru^t  desire  to  please  Hipi  in  all  things,  and  an  imwiUii^esa 
tpoffend  Him  in  the  least,  aud^ became  pf  our  dangerthrougH 
the  multitude  and  strength  of  temptations,  and  our  own  weak- 
ness, a  cpntinual  t^-suspicipn,  ahqly  fear  lest  we  should  ain,  # 
care  and  wfUxshfulness  that  we  sin  not,  and  deep  sorrow,  and 
speedy  returning  and  humbling  before  Him,  when  we  have 
sinned* 

^her^  is,  ind^,  a  base  kmd  of  fear,  which,  in  the  usual 
cjiatinction,  they  call  ^ewUe  feasr ;  but  to  account  all  fear  of 
th?  judgments  and  wrath  of  God,  a  servile  fear,  or,  (not  to 
stand  upon  words,)  to  account  such  a  fear  improper  to  the 
children  of  Grod,  I  conceive  is  a  wide  mistake.  Indeed,  to  fear 
the  punishm^ts  of  gin,  without  regard  to  God  and  Hi»  justice 
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as  the  inflicts  of  them,  or  to  forbear  to  sm  only  because  of 
those  puniehments,  so  that  if  a  n)fm  can  be  secured  from  those, 
he  hath  no  other  respect  to  God  that  would  make  him  fear  to 
offend:  this  is  the  character  of  a  slavish  and  base  mind. 

Again,  for  a  man  so  to  apprehend  wrath  in  relation  to  him* 
self,  as  to  be  still  under  the  horror  of  it  in  that  notiop,  and  not 
tp  apprehend  redemption  and  deliverance  by  Jesua  Christ,  is  to 
be  und^  that  spirit  of  bondage,  which  the  Apostle  speakq  of^ 
Bom.  yiij.  15.  Apd  though  a  child  of  Qod  may  for  a  time  be 
under  such  fear,  yet,  the  lively  actings  gf  faith  and  pei^uasjcm 
of  God's  Iqye,  and  the  fipeUng  of  reflex  lovetq  Him  in  thecM^iil, 
do  cast  it  out,  according  to  that  word  of  the  Apostle,  1  John  iy, 
18,  True  (or  perfect)  love  cc^teth  out  fear.  But  to  appre-i 
hend  the  punishments  whieh  the  Lord  threat^i^  against  siuj  aa 
certain  and  true,  and  to  consider  the  greatness  and  faariulness 
of  them,  especially  the  terror  of  the  Lord's  anger  and  hot  dis^ 
pleasure,  above  all  punishments,  and  (though  not  only,  no,  nor 
chiefly  for  these,  yet,)  in  contemplation  of  these,  as  v&fj  great 
and  wdghty,  to  be  afraid  to  offend  that  God  who  hath  threats 
ened  such  things  as  the  jjust  reward  of  sin ;  this,  I  say,  is  not 
incongruous  wi(h  the  estate  of  the  sons  of  GocU  yea,  it  is  thejur 
duty  and  their  property  even  thus  to  fear. 

1st,  This  is  the  very  ^d  for  which  God  hath  published  thesf 
^intimations  of  His  justice,  and  hath  threatened  to  punish  mm 
if  they  transgress,  to  the  end  they  mayfear  and  not  transgress : 
9o  that  not  to  look  upon  them  thus,  and  not  to  be  affeeted  with 
them  answerably  to  their  design,  were  a  very  grievous  sini  a 
slight  and  disregard  put  upon  the  words  of  the  great  God. 

Sdly .  Above  all  others,  the  children  of  God  have  th^  rightest 
and  clearest  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  deepest  belief  ^  His 
word,  and  therefore  they  cannot  choose  but  be  afraid,  and 
more  afraid  than  all  others,  tp  fall  under  the  stroke  of  His 
hand.  They  know  more  of  the  greatness,  and  truth,  and  jus" 
tice  of  God  than  others,  and  therefore  they  fear  when  He 
threatens.  My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  Thee,  (says  David,) 
and  I  am  afraid  of  Thy  judgments,    Psal,  cxix.  180,    Yea, 
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they  tremble  when  they  hear  the  sentence  against  others,  or  see 
it  executed  upon  them ;  it  moves  them  when  they  see  public 
executions ;  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  toe  permade 
men,  says  St.  Paul,  8  Cor.  v.  11. ;  and  they  cry  out  with 
Moses,  Psalm  xc.  11.,  JVho  knows  the  power  of  Thine  anger  ? 
Even  according  to  Thy  fear ,  so  is  Thy  wrath  !  It  is  not  an 
imagination  or  inyention,  that  makes  men  fear  more  than  they 
need.  His  wrath  is  as  terrible  as  any  that  fear  it  most,  can 
apprehend,  and  beyond  that.  So  that  this  doth  not  only  oon- 
dst  with  the  estate  of  the  saints^  but  is  their  very  character,  to 
tremble  at  the  word  of  their  Lord.  The  rest  neglect  what  He 
saysj  till  death  and  judgment  seize  on  them ;  but  the  godly 
know  and  believe,  that  it  is  a  fearftd  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.    Heb.  x.  31. 

And  though  they  have  firm  promises,  and  a  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  shaken^  yet,  they  have  still  this  grace  by  which  they 
serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear  ;  even  in 
this  consideration,  that  owr  God,  even  He  that  is  ours  by  pecu- 
liar covenant,  is  a  consuming  fire.    Heb.  xii.  28,  89. 

But  indeed,  together  with  this,  yea,  more  than  by  this,  they 
are  persuaded  to  fear  the  Lord,  by  the  sense  of  His  great  love  to 
them,  and  by  the  power  of  that  love  that  works  in  them  towards 
Him,  and  is  wrought  in  them  by  His.  They  shall  fear  the 
Lord  and  His  goodness  in  the  latter  days,  Hos.  iii.  5.  In  those 
days.  His  goodness  shall  manifest  itself  more  than  before;  the 
beams  of  His  love  shall  break  forth  more  abundantly  in  the 
days  of  the  Gospel,  and  shall  beat  more  direct  and  hotter  on  the 
hearts  of  men;  and  then,  they  shall  fear.  Him  more,  because 
•they  shall  love  Him  more. 

This -fear  agrees  well  both  with  faith  and  love,  yea,  they 
work  this -fear.  Compare  Psdm  xxxi.  23,  with  Psalm  xxxiv. 
9,  and  that  same  Psalm  xxxiv.  ver.  8,  with  ver.  9,  and  Psalm 
cxii.  ver.  1,  with  ver.  7.  The  heart  touched  with  the  load-stone 
of  Divine  love,  ever  trembles  witli  this  godly  fear,  and  still 
looks  fixedly  by  faith  to  that  star  of  Jacob,  Jesus  Christy  who 
guides  it  to  the  haven  of  happiness. 
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The  looking  upon  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  takes  off 
that  terror  of  His  coimtenance  that  drives  men  from  Him ;  and 
in  the  smiles  of  His  love  that  appear  through  Christ,  there  is 
such  a  power  as  unites  their  hearts  to  Him,  but  unites  them  so, 
aa  to  fear  His  name^  as  the  Psalmist^s  prayer  is,  Psalm  Ixxxvi. 
11.  He  puts  sudi  a  fear  in  their  hearts  as  will  not  cause  them 
to  depart  from,  yea,  causes  diat  they  shaU  not  depart  from 
Him.    3er,  xxxii.  40. 

And  this  is  the  purest  and  highest  kind  of  godly  fear,  that 
springs  from  love :  and  thou^  it  excludes  not  the  ccmsideration 
of  wrath,  as  terrible  in  itself,  and  even  some  fear  of  it,  yet  it 
may  surmount  it :  and  doubtless,  where  mudb  of  that  love  pos- 
sesses the  heart,  it  will  sometimes  drown  the  other  consideration, 
so  that  it  shall  scarcely  be  perceptible  at  all,  and  will  constantly 
set  it  aside,  and  will  persuade  a  man  purely  for  the  goodness 
and  loveliness  of  Gk)d,  to  fear  to  offend  Him,  though  there  wei« 
no  interest  at  all  in  it  of  a  mau^s  own  personal  misery  or  hapr 
piness. 

But  do  we  thus  fear  the  Lord  our  God  ?  What  mean,  then, 
our  oaths,  and  excesses,  and  undeanness,  our  covetousness,  and 
generally,  our  unholy  and  unchristian  conversation  P  This  fear 
would  make  men  tremble,  so  as  to  shake  them  out  of  their  pro- 
fane customs,  and  to  shake  their  beloved  sins  out  of  their 
bosoms.  The  knowledge  of  the  holy  one  causes  fear  of  Him. 
Proy.  ix.  18. 

But  alas !  we  know  Him  not,  and  therefore  we  fear  Him  not. 
Xnew  we  but  a  little  of  the  great  majesty  of  Grod,  how  holy  He 
is,  and  how  powerful  a  punisher  of  unholiness,  we  should  not 
dare  provoke  Him  thus,  who  can  kill  both  body  and  soul,  and 
cast  them  into  hell,  as  our  Saviour  tells  us.  Matt.  x.  S8.  And 
He  will  do  so  with  both,  if  we  will  not  fear  Him,  because  he 
can  do  so ;  and  it  is  told  us  that  we  may  fear,  and  so,  not  feel, 
this  heavy  wrath.  A  little  lively,  spiritual  knowledge  would 
go  far,  and  work  much,  which  a  great  deal,  such  as  oars  is,  doth 
not.  Some  such  word  as  that  of  Joseph,  would  do  much,  being 
engraven  on  the  heart,  Shall  I  do  this  evil,  and  sin  against 
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God?  Greii.  xssix.  9«  It  wQuld  make  a  lyim  lie  at  no  more 
]ilfisnj  to  sin  ia  ^ecr^t  than  io  public;  m^  nQ%  tq  dispense  viA 
tb^  sin  of  hi«i  thoughts,  mpre  thm  of  the  openea(  wc»d^  or  ai^ 
t]0pa«  If  some  gfraye  wise  man  4W  saepur  secret  behaviour  and 
our  IfaoHghtSf  shpuld  we  not  look  moi^e  uam)wly  to  theni,  and 
not  suffer  such  ronngs  and  fpllieq  iu  ouri^y^  ?  Surely,  there* 
Corel  weforget  Qod'^  eye,  which  we  ^PUldnot,  if  we  thoui^t  cf 
it  aright,  but  should  respect  it  more,  than  if  oU  men  did  ^e^ 
withmuBt 

Nor  is  this  the  main  point  %o  be  pve^sed  upmi  the  ungoidly 
only,  but  the  children  of  Grod  tham^veq  have  much  Pfed  to 
be  put  in  mind  of  this  fear,  and  to  increase  iil  it.  Sow  often 
dp  they  abuse  ihf  indulgence  of  so  loviqg  fi  Father!  Tbey 
l^ve  not  their  thou£^t3  ^  ccmstip;(tly  liiU  of  Kim,  lu^  not  in 
HUf^T  (asf  Sotomou  ddvises)  ott  the  dQ,y  hng^  Pxov,  xwi.  n^ 
^ut  many  times  slip  out  of  His  directiughandj  wd  wander  from 
mm,  {^4  <^  not  an  deeply  fe^  His  disple^ure^  and  so  watch 
over  all  their  ways,  as  becomes  them:  they  do  not  keep  close 
by  Him,  wd  wait  on  hia  voice,  ^d  obey  itcon^trnt^y,  and  fure 
PQt  so  bumbled  ond  9^cte4  m  their  repentii\gs  fpr  sin^  as  this 
fear  requires,  but  pply  in  a  alight  ^d  wperfipial  degree.  Tbey 
eQTer  much  lip-l^uT)  which  is  but  dead  service  to  the  Uvii^j 
Crqd.  These  are  things  my  beloved,  that  concern  us  much, 
and  that  we  ought  seripualy  tp  lay  toheprt;  for  even  they  who 
are  freed  from  condemnation,  yet  if  they  will  walk  fearlessly  md 
cwrelesaly  at  any  time^  He  hath  ways  enpugb  to  m^!^  them 
smart  for  it,  And  if  there  were  nothing  more,  should  it  not 
wound  them  deeply,  to  think  how  tbey  requite  so  great,  so  un- 
apeakaUe  Ipve  ? 

Honour  the  king.]  Thi«  ww  the  particular  that  the  Apostle 
pressed  and  insisted  on  before ;  and  here  he  repeats  it^  as  a 
special  duty  of  the  Second  Table,  and  a  vindication  of  religion^ 
which  is  wrongfully  blamed  in  this  point ;  but  of  this  before. 

This  is  out  of  question  in  the  general ;  only  in  the  measure 
and  rule  of  it,  is  the  difference.  And  surely -they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  satisfied,  who  are  so  drunk  with  power  as  to  admit  of 
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none  at  allj-^-no  measure  nor  rate  for  it,  no  banks  ner  channel 
for  thoee  rivers,  the  hearts  and  wills  of  kings,  to  run  in,  but 
think  thi^t  if  they  like  to  run  over  all,  they  may. 

This  is  such  a  wild  conceit  as  destroys  both  all  law  of  reason 
in  human  societies,  and  all  religious  obligation  to  the  laws  of 
God.  For  the  qualification  and  measure^  I  shall  n^ention  no 
other  than  that  in  the  text,  that  it  be  always  regulated  by  what 
here  goes  before  it,  the  fear  of  God  ;  that  we  never  think  of 
any  such  obedience  and  honour  due  to  kings,  as  crqsseth  that 
fear  which  is  due  to  Grod.  Let  kings,  and  subjects,  and  all 
know,  that  they  are  absolutely  bound  to  this.  It  is  spoken  to 
kings,  Psalm  ii.  11,  Serve  the  Lord  in  fear ;  and  tq  fdl  men, 
Psahn  ix.  6,  Fear  before  Him^  ail  the  earthy  for  He  U  greats 
and  greatly  to  be  praised ;  He  is  to  be  feared  above  aU  gods^ 
What  is  man  in  respect  of  Him  ?  Shall  a  worm,  whose  breath 
is  in  his  nostrils^  stand  in  competition  with  the  ever-living 
God?  Shall  an  e»x\hea potsherd  strive  with  his  Maker?  Le% 
the  potsherds  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth ; — ^let  then^ 
work  one  against  another,  and  try  which  is  hardest,  and  so  they 
shall  often  break  each  other  \ — but,  Woe  to  him  that  striveth 
with  his  Maker.  Isa.  xlv.  9.  There  is  nothing  here  but  cer* 
tain  perishing*  As  we  conclude  in  the  question  with  the  Church 
of  Bomcji  of  the  honpur  due  to  saints  and  angels.^  honour  let 
iheiti  have,  with  good  reason,  but  not  IMvine  honour,  not  God^s 
peculiar ;  so,  in  this,  Give  to  Casar  the  things  that  are  C€esar\ 
but  withal,  still.  Give  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 

But  it  is  a  miserable  estate  of  a  kingdom,  when  debates  on 
this  head  arise  and  increase ;  and  their  happiness  is,  when  kings 
and  people  concur  to  honour  God :  For  those  that  honour  Him^ 
He  will  honour  J  and  whosoever  despises  Him^  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed.    1  Sam.  ii.  30. 

Ver.  18.  Seryants,  be  subject  to  your  masten  with  all  fear,  not  only  to  the 
gooA  and  gentle,  but  ako  to  the  friiwarcl. 

Ver.  19.  For  this  ii  thank-worthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God, 
endure  grie(  suffering  wrongfully. 

Ver,  80.  For  what  glory  is  it»  if  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  fault^^  ye 
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shall  take  it  patiently  ?    But  if  when  ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  je 
take  it  patiently  ;  this  is  acceptable  with  God. 

Thv  word  (says  the  Psalmist)  is  a  light  to  myfeet^  and  a 
lamp  to  my  paths j  Psalm  cxix.  105 ;— not  only  a  light  to  please 
his  eyes,  by  the  excellent  truths  and  comforts  that  are  in  it, 
but  withal  a  lamp  to  direct  his  feet  in  the  precepts  and  rules  of 
life  that  it  gives :  not  only  to  inform  and  delight  his  mind,  but 
also  to  order  his  course.  That  philosopher  was  deservedly 
commended,  who  drew  knowledge  most  this  way,  and  therefore 
was  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  from  the  clouds  to  dwell 
amongst  men,  calling  it  from  empty  speculations  to  a  practical 
strain.  Thus  we  are  taught  in  spiritual  knowledge  by  the 
word  of  God.  The  Son,  the  eternal  Word,  when  he  came  to 
dwell  with  men,  and  so  brought  life,  and  wisdom,  and  all  bless- 
ings from  the  heavens  down  unto  them,  taught  them  both  by 
his  doctrine  and  perfect  example,  how  to  walk ;  and  his  Apostles 
do,  conformably,  aim  at  this  in  their  holy  writings,  joining  with 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  those  rules  of  life  which  shew  men  the 
straight  way  to  happiness. 

And  as  it  is  spoken  of  the  largeness  of  Solomon^s  wisdom, 
that  he  spake  of  all  trees ,  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  to  the 
hyssop  that  grows  out  of  the  wally  (1  Kings  iv.  SS,)  so  in  this, 
we  may  see  the  perfection  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  they 
give  those  directions  that  are  needful  to  all  ranks  and  sorts  of 
men.  They  speak  not  only  of  the  duties  of  kings,  how  they 
ought  to  behave  themselves  on  their  thrones,  and  the  duty  of 
their  subjects  towards  them  in  that  dignity,  and  how  ministers 
and  others  ought  to  carry  themselves  in  the  house  of  God  ;  but 
they  come  into  private  houses,  and  give  economic  rules  for 
them ;  teaching  parents,  and  children,  and  masters,  yea,  and 
servants,  how  to  acquit  themselves  one  to  another.  Thus  here. 
Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters. 

As  this  is  a  just  pica  for  all  the  people  of  God,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  use  of  this  Book,  being  so  useful  for  all 
sorts,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  it ;  so,  it  is 
a  just  plea  against  a  great  part  of  those  that  debar  themselves 
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the  use  of  it,  through  slothfulness  and  earthly-mindedness, 
seeing  it  is  so  contempered,  that  there  may  be  many  things,  yea, 
all  the  main  things  in  it  profitable  for  all,  fitted  to  the  use  of 
the  lowest  estate  and  lowest  capacities  of  men.  Yea,  it  takes 
(as  we  see)  particular  notice  of  their  condition ;  stoops  down  to 
take  the  meanest  servant  by  the  hand,  to  lead  him  in  the  way 
to  heaven;  and  not  only  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  the  general 
way  of  Christians,  but  even  in  those  steps  of  it  that  lie  within 
the  walk  of  their  particular  calling ;  as  here,  teaching  not  only 
the  duties  of  a  Christian,  but  of  a  Christian  servant. 

Obs.  1.  The  Scriptures  are  a  deep  that  few  can  wade  far 
into,  and  none  can  wade  through,  (as  those  waters,  Ezek.  Ixvii* 
5,)  but  yet,  all  may  come  to  the  brook  and  refresh  themselves 
with  drinking  of  the  streams  of  its  living  water,  and  go  in  a 
little  way,  according  to  their  strength  and  stature.  Now  this 
(I  say)  may  be  spoken  to  Qur  shame,  and  I  wish  it  might 
shame  you  to  amendment,  that  so  many  of  you  either  use  not 
the  Scriptures  at  all,  or,  in  using,  do  not  use  them ;  you  turn 
over  the  leaves,  and,  it  may  be,  run  through  the  lines,  and  con- 
sider not  what  they  advise  you.  Masters,  learn  your  part,  and 
servants  too,  hearken  what  they  say  to  you,  for  they  pass  not 
you  by,  they  vouchsafe  to  speak  to  you  too,  but  you  vouchsafe 
not  to  hear  them,  and  observe  their  voice.  How  can  you  think 
that  the  reading  of  this  Book  concerns  you  not,  when  you  may 
hear  it  address  such  particular  directions  to  you  ?  Wisdom 
goes  not  only  to  the  gates  of  palaces  but  to  the  common  gates 
of  the  cities,  and  to  the  public  highways,  and  calls  to  the 
simplest  that  she  may  make  them  wise.  Besides  that  you  dis- 
honour God,  you  prejudice  yourselves;  for  does  not  that 
neglect  of  God  and  His  word  justly  procure  the  disorder  and 
disobedience  of  your  servants  towards  you,  as  a  fit  punishment 
from  His  righteous  hand,  although  they  are  unrighteous,  and 
are  procuring  further  judgment  to  themselves  in  so  doing  .^ 
And  not  only  thus  is  your  neglect  of  the  word  a  cause  of  your 
trouble  by  the  justice  of  God,  but  it  is  so  in  regard  of  the 
nature  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  if  you  would  respect  it,  and 
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make  use  of  it  in  yoUl*  hotises,  it  would  tench  your  servants  t6 
respect  and  obey  you,  as  here  you  see  it  speaks  for  you ;  and 
therefore  you  wrong  both  It  and  yourselves,  when  you  silence 
it  in  your  families. 

Obs.  8.  The  Apostle  having  spoken  of  subjection  to  public 
authority,  adds  this  of  subjection  to  private  domestic  authority 
It  is  a  thing  of  mtich  conceminent,  the  right  ordering  of  fami- 
lies ;  foi"  all  other  societies,  civil  and  religious,  are  made  up  of 
these;  Villages,  and  dties,  and  churches,  and  commonwealths, 
and  kingdoms,  alfe  but  a  collection  of  families ;  and  thereibt^ 
^uch  as  these  are,  for  the  tnost  part,  such  must  the  whole  so- 
cieties predominantly  be;  ^One  particular  house  as  but  a  very 
small  part  <^  a  kingdom,  yet,  the  wickedness  and  lewdness  of 
that  housej  be  it  but  of  the  meanest  in  it,  of  servants  one  or 
more,  imd  though  it  se^n  but  ft  small  thing,  yet  goes  in  to 
make  up  that  hea^  of  sin  which  provokes  the  wrath  of  God, 
bnd  di^ws  on  public  calamity. 

And  this  particularly,  when  it  declines  into  disorder,  proves 
a  public  evil.  When  servants  grow  generally  corrupt,  and 
disobedient,  and  unfaithful,  though  they  be  the  lowest  part, 
yet  the  whole  body  of  a  commonwealth  cannot  but  fed  Very 
much  the  evil  of  it;  as  a  man  does  when  his  legs  and  fbet  grow 
diseased,  and  begin  to  fail  him. 

We  have  here,  1.  Then-  duty.  3.  The  due  extent  of  it. 
8.  The  right  principle  of  it. 

1st,  Their  duty,  Be  subject  Keep  yoiur  order  and  station 
under  your  masters,  and  that  v^ithfear^  and  inward  reverence 
of  mind  and  respect  to  them ;  for  that  is  the  Very  life  of  all 
obedience.  Then  their  obedi^ce  hath  in  it,  diligent  doing, 
and  patient  suffering :  both  these  are  in  that  word,  Be  subject 
Do  fidthftilly  to  your  utmost  thbt  which  is  intrusted  to  you, 
and  obey  all  thdr  just  commands,  for  action  indeed  goes  no 
further;  but  suffer  patiently  even  their  imjust  rigours  and 
severities.  And  this  being  the  harder  part  of  the  two,  and  yet, 
a  part  that  the  servants  of  those  times  bore,  maby  of  them  being 
more  hardly  and  slavishly  used  than  any  with  us,  (especially 
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tfiose  that  wei*e  Christian  servants  under  unchristian  mftsters^) 
therefore  the  Apostle  insists  most  on  this.  And  this  is  the 
extent  of  the  obedience  here  required^  that  it  be  paid  to  all 
kinds  of  masters,  ndt  to  the  gobd  ofdyy  but  isho  to  the  ebit* 
not  only  to  obey,  but  to  suffer,  and  suffer  patiehtly,  and  ndt 
only  deserved,  but  even  ivrongftJ  and  unjust  putdshmeht. 

Now  because  this  particular  coiicertiS  Servant^  let  ttieM 
reflect  Upon  their  own  carriage  and  examine  it  by  ibis  IHil^  i 
and  truly  the  greatest  part  of  them  will  be  found  vei*y  uncon- 
fohnable  to  it,  bemg  either  closely  filaudulent  bnd  deceitful,  oi" 
grossly  stubborn  and  disobedient,  abudtig  th^  leiiity  and  mild- 
ness of  their  masters,  or  murmuring  at  their  jUst  severity,  Sd 
far  are  they  from  the  patient  endurance  of  the  least  undue  word 
of  reproof,  much  less  of  sharper  punishment,  dither  truly,  or, 
in  theur  ophiion,  undeserved.  And  truly,  if  any  who  profess 
religion,  dispense  with  this  iti  themselves,  they  mistake  the 
matter  very  much ;  for  religioh  ties  them  the  more,  whether 
children  or  servants,  to  be  most  submissive  and  obedient  even 
to  the  worst  klud  of  parents  and  masters,  always  in  the  Lord; 
not  obeying  any  unjust  dommahd,  though  they  may  and  ought 
to  suffer  patiently  (as  it  is  here)  their  unjust  reproofs  or  piinish. 
ments. 

But  on  the  other  side,  this  does  not  justiiEy,  nor  at  IeJI  excuse 
the  unmerciful  austerities  and  unbridled  passion  of  masters ;  it 
is  still  a  perverseness  and  crookedness  in  them,  as  the  word  is 
here,  crxoXtoiV,  and  must  have  its  own  name,  and  shall  have  its  pro- 
per reward  from  the  sovereign  Master  and  Lord  of  all  the  world. 
2dly .  There  is  here  also  the  due  extent  of  this  duty,  nmnely, 
To  the  froward.  It  is  a  more  deformed  thing,  to  have  A 
distorted,  crooked  mind,  dr  ft  froward  spirit,  than  ahy 
crookedness  of  the  body.  How  can  he  that  hath  servants 
under  him,  expect  their  obedience,  when  he  cannot  command 
his  own  passion,  but  is  k  slave  to  it  ?  And  unless  much  con- 
science of  duty  possess  servants,  (more  than  is  commonly  to  be 
found  with  them,)  it  cannot  but  work  a  master  into  much  dis- 
affection and  disesteem  with  them,  when  he  is  of  a  turbulent 
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spirit,  a  troubler  of  his  own  homsy  imbitteritig  his  affairs  and 
commands  with  rigidness  and  passion,  and  ready  to  take  things 
by  that  side  which  may  offend  and  trouble  him,  thinking  his 
servant  sUghts  his  call,  when  he  m^y  as  well  think  he  hears  him 
not,  and  upon  every  slight  occasion,  real  or  imagined,  flying  out 
into  reproachful  speeches,  or  proud  threats,  contrary  to  the 
Apostle  St.  Paulas  rule,  which  he  sets  over  against  the  duty  of 
servants':  Forbearing  threatening^  knowing  that  your  Master 
also  is  in  heaven^  and  that  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  loith 
Him.  Eph.  vi.  9.  Think,  therefore,  when  you  shall  appear 
before  the. judgment  seat  of  God,  that  your  carriage  shall  be 
examined  and  judged  as  well  as  theirs ;  and  think,  that  though 
we  r^;ard  much  those  differences  of  masters  and  servants,  yet 
they  are  nothing  with  God,  they  vanish  away  in  His  presence. 
Consider  who  made  thee  to  differ.  Might  He  not  with  a 
turn  of  His  hand,  have  made  your  stations  just  contrary,  have 
made  thee  the  servant,  and  thy  servant  the  master?  But  we 
willingly  forget  those  things  that  should  compose  our  mind  to 
humility  and  meekness,  and  blow  them  up  with  such  fancies 
as  please  and  feed  our  natural  vanity,  and  make  us  somebody 
in  our  own  account. 

However  that  Christian  servant  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
froward  master,  will  not  be  beaten  out  of  his  station  and  duty 
of  obedience  by  all  the  hard  and  wrongful  usage  he  meets  with, 
but  will  take  that  as  an  opportunity  of  exercising  the  more 
obedience  and  patience,  and  will  be  the  more  cheerfully  patient, 
because  of  his  innocence  as  the  Apostle  here  exhorts. 

Men  do  indeed  look  sometimes  upon  this  as  a  just  plea  for 
impatience,  that  they  suffer  unjustly,  which  yet,  is  very  ill 
logic ;  for,  as  the  philosopher  said,  <^  Would  any  man  that 
frets  because  he  suffers  unjustly,  wish  to  deserve  it,  that  he 
might  be  patient?^  Now,  to  hear  them,  they  seem  to  speak 
so,  when  they  exclaim,  that  the  thing  that  vexeth  them  most, 
is,  that  they  have  not  deserved  any  such  thing  as  is  inflicted  on 
them.  Truly,  desert  of  punishment  may  make  a  man  more 
silent  upon  it,  but  innocence,  rightly  considered,  makes  him 
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mofe  patient.  OuiltineiB  stops  a  man^s  mouth,  indeed,  in  su£- 
£ering,  but  mirdy  it  dolfa  not  quiet  his  mind ;  on  the  oontrary, 
it  ie  that  which  mainly  disturbs  and  grieves  him ;  it  is  the  sting 
of  suffering,  as  sm  is  said  to  be  of  dealh,  1  Cor«  xv.  66.  And 
therefore,  when  there  is  no  guilt,  the  pain  of  sufferings  eamiot 
but  be  much  abated ;  yea,  the  Apostle  here  declares,  that  to 
suffer  undeserved,  and  withal  patiently,  is  glorious  to  a  man* 
and  acceptable  to  God.  It  is  commendable,  indeed,  to  be  truly 
patient  even  in  deserved  sufferings,  but  the  deserving  them 
tarnishes  the  lustre  of  that  pi^ence,  and  makes  it  look  more 
like  constraint ;  whidi  is  the  Apostle^s  meaning,  in  preferring 
i^tless  suffering  much  before  it.  And  thu  is  indeed  the  true 
^ry  of  it,  that  it  pleaseth  God;  (so  it  is  rendered  in  the  dose 
of  the  90ih  verse  €ag  the  other  word  of  glory  in  the  beginning 
of  it ;)  it  is  a  pleasing  thing  in  God^s  eyes,  and  therefiire  He 
will  thank  a  man  for  it,  as  the  word  is,  x^^'  ^^  ®^' 
Though  we  owe  all  our  patience  under  all  kinds  of  afflictions, 
as  a  duty  to  Him,  and  though  this  grace  is  His  own  gift,  yet, 
He  hath  obliged  himself  by  His  royal  word,  not  only  to  accept 
of  it,  but  to  praise  it,  and  reward  it  in  His  children.  Thou^ 
they  lose  their  thanks  at  the  world'^s  hands,  and  be  rather 
seoffed  at  and  taunted  in  all  their  dduigs  and  sufferings,  it  is  no 
matter ;  they  can  expect  no  other  there;  but  their  reward  U 
im  highf  in  the  sure  and  faithful  hand  of  their  Lord. 

How  often  do  men  work  earnestly,  and  do  and  su£Eier  mudi 
for  the  uncertain  wages  of  glory  and  thanks  amongst  men  i 
And  how  many  of  them  &U  diort  of  their  reckoning,  either 
djring  before  they  came  to  that  state  where  they  think  to  find 
it,  or  not  finding  it  where  they  looked  for  it,  and  so  they  live 
but  to  feel  the  pain  of  their  disappointment !  Or,  if  they  do 
attain  their  end,  such  glory  and  thanks  as  men  have  to  give 
them,  what  amounts  it  to?  Is  it  any  other  than  a  handful  of 
nothing,  the  breath  of  their  mouths,  and  themselves  much  like 
it,  a  vapour  dying  out  in  the  air  ?  The  most  real  thanks  they 
give,  their  solidest  rewards,  are  but  such  as  a  man  cannot  take 
home  with  him ;  or  if  they  go  so  far  with  him,  yet,  at  furthest 
Vol.  I.  y 
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he  must  kave  them  at  the  door,  when  he  is  to  enter  hb  ever- 
lasting home.  All  the  riches,  and  palaces,  and  monuments  cf 
honour  that  he  had,  and  that  are  erected  to  him  after  death 
as  if  he  had  then  some  interest  in  them,  reach  him  not  at  all. 
Enjoy  them  who  will,  he  does  not,  he  hath  no  portion  of  all 
that  is  done  under  the  sun;  his  own  end  is  to  him,  the  end  of 
the  world. 

But  he  that  would  have  abiding  glory  and  thanks,  must 
turn  his  eye  another  way  for  them.  All  men  desire  glory,  but 
they  know  neither  what  it  is,  nor  how  it  is  to  be  sought.  He  is 
upon  the  only  right  bargain  of  this  kind,  tohose  praise,  (ac- 
cording to  St.  PauPs  word)  is  not  ofmen,  but  of  God.  Rom. 
ii.  99.  If  men  commend  him  not,  he  accounts  it  no  loss,  nor 
any  gain  if  they  do ;  for  he  is  bound  for  a  country  where  that 
coin  goes  not,  and  whither  he  cannot  carry  it,  and  therefore  he 
gathers  it  not  That  which  he  seeks  in  all,  is,  that  he  may  be 
^proved  and  accepted  of  God,  whose  thanks  is  no  less,  to  the 
least  of  those  He  accepts,  than  a  crown  of  unfading  glory.  Not 
a  poor  servant  that  fears  His  name,  and  is  obedient  and  patient 
f (H-  His  sake,  but  shall  be  so  rewarded. 

There  be  some  kind  of  graces  and  good  actions,  which  men 
(such  as  r^ard  any  grace)  take  special  notice  of,  and  com- 
mend highly,-— such  as  are  of  a  magnific  and  remarkable  nature, 
as  martjHxlom,  or  doing  or  suffering  for  reUgion  in  some  public 
way.  There  be  again,  other  obscure  graces,  which,  if  men 
despise  them  not,  yet  they  esteem  not  much,  as  meekness, 
gentleness,  and  patience  under  private  crosses,  known  to  few 
or  none.  And  yet,  these  are  of  great  account  with  God,  and 
therefore  should  be  so  with  us :  these  are  indeed  of  more  uni- 
versal use,  whereas  the  other  are  but  for  high  times,  as  we  say, 
for  rare  occasions:  these  are  every  one'^s  work,  but  few  are 
called  to  the  acting  of  the  other.  And  the  least  of  these  graces 
shall  not  lose  its  reward,  in  whose  person  soever,  as  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  speaking  of  this  same  subject.  Knounng  that  tohaU 
soever  good  thing  any  man  doeth^  the  same  shall  he  receive  of 
the  Lord^  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  Eph.  vi.  8, 
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.  This  is  the  bounty  of  that  great  Master  we  serve.  For  what 
are  we  and  all  we  can  do,  that  there  should  be  the  name  of  a 
reward  attached  to  it?  Yet  He  keeps  all  in  reckoning ;  not  a 
poor  lame  prayer,  not  a  tear,  nor  a  sigh  poured  forth  before 
Him,  shall  be  lost.  Not  any  cross,  whether  firom  His  own 
hand  immediately,  or  coming  through  men^s  hands,  that  is 
taken,  what  way  soever  it  come,  as  out  of  His  hand,  and  carried 
patiently,  yea,  and  welcomed,  and  embraced  for  His  sake,  but 
He  observes  our  so  entertaining  of  it.  Not  an  injury  that  the 
meanest  servant  bears  Christianly,  but  goes  upon  account  with 
Him.  And  He  sets  them  down  so,  as  that  they,  bear  much 
value  through  His  estimate  and  way  of  reckoning  of  then), 
though  in  themselves  they  are  all  less  than  nothing ;  as  a  worth- 
less counter  stands  for  hundreds  or  thousands,  according  to  the 
place  you  set  it  in.  Happy  they  who  have  to  deal  with  such  a 
Lord,  and  who,  be  they  servants  or  masters,  are.  vowed  servants 
to  Him !  IVhen  He  corner.  His  reward  shall  be  mth  Him. 
Rev.  xxii.  12. 

The  Sd  thing  is,  the  Principle  of  this  obedience  and  patience. 
For  conscience  towards  God,  This  imports,  first,  the  know- 
ledge of  Gody  and  of  His  will  in  some  due  measiu-e,  and  then 
a  conscientious  respect  unto  Him  and  His  will  so  known,  taking 
it  for  their  only  rule  in  doing  and  suffering. 

Observe,  1.  This  declares  to  us  the  freeness  of  the  grace  of 
Grod  in  regard  to  men'^s  outward  quality,  that  He  doth  often 
bestow  the  riches  of  His  grace  upon  persons  of  mean  condition. 
It  is  supposed  here,  that  this  conscience  towards  God,  this  sav- 
ing knowledge  and  fear  of  His  name,  is  to  be  found  in  Servants: 
therefore,  the  Apostle  takes  them  within  the  address  of  his 
letter  amongst  those  who  are  elect y  according  to  the  foreknow^ 
ledge  ofGody  (ch.  i.  ver.  2,)  and  sharers  of  those  dignities  he 
mentions,  (ch.  ii.  ver.  9,)  a  chosen  generation.  The  honour  of 
a  spiritual  royalty,  may  be  concealed  imder  the  meanness  of,  a 
servant ;  and  this  grace  may  be  conferred  upon  the  servant, 
and  denied  to  the  master,  as  is  here  supposed.  It  may  fall  out, 
that  a  perverse  crooked-minded  master  may  have  a  servant 
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iiprightly  minded,  being  endowed  with  a  tender  consdeboe  to- 
wards God.  And  thus  the  Lord  does  to  counteract  the  pride 
of  man,  and  to  set  off  the  lustre  of  His  own  free  grace.  Hd 
hath  all  to  choose  from,  and  yet  chooses  where  men  would  leasl 
fanagine.  8ee  Matt.  xi.  25.  1  Cor.  i.  S7. 

Observe,  S.  Grace  finds  a  way  to  exert  itself  in  every  estate 
where  it  eadsts,  and  regulates  the  soiil  according  to  the  par^ 
cukr  duties  of  that  estate.  Whether  it  find  a  man  high  ot 
low,  a  master  or  a  servant,  it  requires  not  a  diange  of  his 
station,  but  works  a  change  on  his  heart,  and  teaches  him  how 
to  live  in  it.  The  seme  spirit  that  makes  a  Christian  masttf 
pious,  and  gentle,  and  prudent  in  ccHnmanding,  makes  a 
Christian  servant  faithful,  and  obsequious,  and  di%ent  in 
obeying.  A  skilful  engraver  makes  you  a  statue  indifferently 
of  wood,  or  stone,  or  marble,  as  they  are  put  into  Ms  hand  ; 
so,  Grace  forms  a  mtfti  to  a  Christian  way  of  walking  in  any 
estate.  There  is  a  way  for  him  in  the  meanest  condition  to 
glorify  God,  and  to  adorn  the  profession  of  religion ;  no  estate 
so  low,  as  to  be  shut  out  from  that ;  and  a  rightly  informed  and 
rightly  affected  conscience  towards  Grod,  shews  a  man  that  way, 
and  causes  him  to  walk  in  it.  As  the  astrologers  say,  that  the 
same  stars  that  made  Cyrus  to  be  chosen  king  amongst  the 
armies  of  men  when  he  came  to  be  a  man,  made  him  to  be 
chosen  king  amongst  the  shepherdess  children,  when  he  was  a 
child;  thus  Grace  will  have  its  proper  operation  in  every 
estate. 

In  this,  men  readily  deceive  themselves ;  they  can  do  any 
Aing  well  in  imagination,  better  than  the  real  task  that  is  in 
their  hands.  They  presume  that  they  could  do  Grod  good 
service  in  some  place  of  command,  who  serve  Him  not,  as  be- 
comes them,  in  that  which  is  by  far  the  easier,  the  place  of 
obeying,  wherein  he  hath  set  them.  They  think  that  if  they 
bad  the  ability  and  opportunities  that  some  men  have,  they 
would  do  much  more  for  religion,  and  for  God,  than  they  do ; 
and  yet,  they  do  nothing,  but  spoil  a  far  lower  part  than  that, 
which  is  their  own,  and  is  given  them  to  study  and  act  aright 


in.  But  our  folly  and  aelf^ignoiraiice  abuse  ud :  it  is  not  our 
part  to  choose  what  we  should  be,  but  to  be  what  we  are,  to 
His  glory  who  gires  us  to  be  such.  Be  thy  condition  nerer 
so  mean,  yet,  thy  conscience  towards  God^  if  it  be  within  thee^ 
will  find  itself  work  in  that.  If  it  be  little  that  is  intrusted  to 
thee,  in  r^ard  of  thy  outward  condition,  or  any  other  way,  be 
thou  faithful  in  that  little y  as  our  Saviour  speaks,  and  thy 
reward  shall  not  be  little:  He  shall  make  thee  ruler  ever  nmch. 
Matt.  xxv.  28. 

Observe,  8.  As  a  corrupt  nrind  debaseth  the  best  and  most 
exceUent  callings  and  actions,  so  the  lowest  are  raised  above 
themselves,  and  ennobled  by  a  spiritual  mind.  Magistrates  or 
ministers,  though  their  calling  and  employments  be  high,  may 
have  low  intentions,  and  draw  down  their  high  calling  to 
those  low  intentions ;  they  may  seek  themselves,  and  their  own 
selfish  ends,  and  neglect  Grod.  And  a  sincere  Christian  may 
elevate  his  low  calling  by  this  conscience  towards  God,  observ- 
ing His  will,  and  intending  His  glory  in  it.  An  eagle  may 
fly  high,  and  yet  have  its  eye  down  upon  some  carrion  on  the 
earth :  even  so,  a  man  may  be  standing  on  the  earth,  and  on 
some  low  part  of  it,  and  yet  have  his  eye  upon  heaven,  and 
be  contemplating  it.  That  which  men  cannot  at  all  see  in  one 
another,  is  the  very  thing  that  is  most  considerable  in  their 
actions,  namely,  the  principle  whence  they  flow,  and  the  end 
to  which  they  tend.  This  is  the  form  and  life  of  actions, — ^that 
by  which  they  are  earthly  or  heavenly.  Whatsoever  be  the 
matter  of  them,  the  spiritual  mind  hath  that  alchemy  indeed, 
of  turning  base  metals  into  gold, — earthly  employments  into 
heavenly.  Tlie  handy-work  of  an  artisan  or  servant  who  re- 
gards God,  and  eyes  Him  even  in  that  work,  is  much  holier 
than  the  prayer  of  a  hypocrite  ?  and  a  servant'^s  endtuing  the 
private  wrongs  and  harshness  of  a  froward  master,  bearing  it 
patiently  for  conscience  towards  God,  is  more  acceptable  to 
God,  than  the  suflerings  of  such  as  may  endure  much  for  a 
a  public  good  cause,  without  a  good  and  upright  heart. 

This  habitude  and  posture  of  the  heart  towards  God,  the 
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Aposde  St.  Paul  presses  much  upon  Servants,  Eph.  vi.  8,  as 
being  very  needful  to  allay  the  hard  labour  and  harsh  usage  of 
many  of  them>  This  is  the  way  to  make  all  easy,  to  undergo 
it  f6r  Grod.  There  is  no  pill  so  bitter,  but  respect  and  love  to 
God  will  sweeten  it.  And  this  is  a  very  great  refre^ment 
and  comfort  to  Christiails  in  the  mean  estate  of  servants  or 
other  labouring  men,  that  they  may  offer  up  their  hardship 
and  bodily  labour  as  a  sacrifice  to  Grod,  and  say.  Lord,  this  is 
the  station  wherein  Thou  hast  set  me  in  this  world,  and  I 
desire  to  serve  Thee  in  it.  What  I  do  is  for  Thee,  and  what 
I  suffer  I  desire  to  bear  patiently  and  cheerfully  for  Thy  sake, 
in  submission  and  obedience  to  Thy  will. 

For  conscience.]  In  this  there  is,  1.  A  reverential  comj^^ 
ance  with  God'^s  disposal,  both  in  allotting  to  them  that  con- 
dition of  life,  and  in  particularly  choosing  their  master  for 
them;  though  possibly  not  the  mildest  and  pleasantest,  yet  the 
fittest  for  their  good.  There  is  much  in  firmly  believing  this, 
and  in  heartily  submitting  to  it ;  for  we  would,  naturally, 
rather  carve  for  ourselves,  and  shape  our  own  estate  to  our  mind, 
which  is  a  most  foolish,  yea,  an  impious  presumption :  as  if  we 
were  wiser  than  He  who  hath  done  it,  and  as  if  there  were 
not  as  much,  and,  it  may  be,  more  possibility  of  true  content- 
ment in  a  mean,  tlian  in  a  far  higher  condition !  The  master'*s 
mind  is  often  more  toiled  than  the  servant^s  body.  But  if  our 
condition  be  appointed  us,  at  least  we  would  have  a  voice  in 
some  qualifications  and  circumstances  of  it ;  as  in  this,  if  a  man 
must  serve,  he  would  wish  wiUingly  that  God  would  allot  him 
a  meek,  gentle  master.  And  so,  in  other  things,  if  we  must 
be  sick,  we  would  be  well  acoonunodated,  and  not  want  helps ; 
but  to  have  sickness,  and  want  means  and  friends  for  our  help, 
this  we  cannot  think  of  without  horror.  But  this  submission 
to  God  is  never  right,  till  all  that  concerns  us  be  given  up  into 
His  hand,  to  do  with  it,  and  with  every  article  and  drcum- 
stanoe  of  it,  as  seems  good  in  His  eyes.  2.  In  this  conscience, 
there  is  a  religious  and  observant  respect  to  the  rule  which 
God  hath  set  men  to  walk  by  in  that  condition ;  so  that  their 
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obedience  depends  not  upon  any  external  inducement,  failing 
when  that  fails,  but  flows  from  an  inward  impression  of  the 
law  of  Grod  upon  the  heart.     Thus,  a  servants  obedience  and 
patience  will  not  be  pinned  to  the  goodness  and  equity  of  his 
master,  but  when  that  fails,  will  subsist  upon  its  own  inward 
ground ;  and  so,  generally  in  all  other  estates.     This  is  the 
thing  that  makes  sure  and  constant  walking;  makes  a  man 
step  even  in  the  ways  of  God.     When  a  man^s  obedience 
springs  from  that  unfailing,  unchanging  reason,  the  command 
of  God,  iit  is  a  natural  motion,  and  therefore  keeps  on,  and 
rather  gro^s  than  abates;  but  they  who  are  moved  by  things 
outward,  ^ust  often  fail,  because  those  things  are  not  constant 
in  their  moving;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  people  are  much  acted 
on  by  the  spirit  of  their  rulers,  as  the  Jews  when  they  had 
good  kings.     8.  In  this  conscience^  there  is  a  tender  care  of 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  adornment  of  religion,  which  the 
Apostle  premised  before  these  particular  duties,  as  a  thing  to 
be  specially  regarded  in  them.     The  honour  of  our  Lord'*s 
name,  is  that  which  we  should  set  up  as  the  mark  to  aim  all 
our  actions  at.     But  alas !  either  we  think  not  on  it,  or  our 
hearts  shp  out,  and  start  from  their  aim,  like  bows  of  deceit^ 
as  the  word  is,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  57.     4.  There  is  the  ocnnfortable 
persuasion  of  Grod's  approbation  and  acceptance,  (as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  verse,  of  which  somewhat  before,)  and 
the  hope  of  that  reward  He  hath  promised,  as  it  is.  Col.  iii.  24. 
Knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  s/iaU  receive  the  inheritance, 
for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.     No  less  than  the  inheritance  I 
So  then,  such  servants  as  these,  are  sons  and  heirs  ofQod^  co^ 
heirs  with  Christ.     Thus  he  that  is  a  servant,  may  be  in  a  far 
more  exceUent  state  than  his  master.    The  servant  may  hope 
for,  and  aim  at  a  kingdom,  while  the  master  is  embracing  a 
dunghill.     And  such  a  one  will  think  highly  of  GtMTs  free 
grace,  and  the  looking  ever  to  that  inheritance,  makes  him  go 
cheerfully  through  all  pains  and  troubles  here,  as  light  and 
momentary^  and  not  worth  the  naming  in  comparison  of  that 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed.     In  the  mean  time,  the  best  and 
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most  easy  condition  of  the  sons  of  God,  cannot  satisfy  tiian, 
nor  stay  their  sighs  and  groans,  wailing  and  longing  for  that 
day  of  their  full  redemption.  Rom.  viii.  16.  23. 

Now  this  is  the  great  rule,  not  only  for  servants,  but  tcx  all 
the  servants  of  God  in  what  state  soever,  to  set  the  Lord 
always  before  theniy  Psal.  xvi.  8,  and  to  study  with  St.  Paul^ 
to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  many 
Acts  xxiv.  16 ;  to  eye,  and  to  i^ply  constantly  to  their  actions 
and  their  inward  thoughts,  the  command  of  Grod ;  to  walk  by 
that  rule  abroad,  and  at  home  in  their  houses,  and  in  the 
sevaral  ways  of  their  calling ;  (as  an  exact  workman  i»  ever 
9od  anon  laying  his  rule  to  his  work,  and  squaring  it ;)  and 
for  the  conscience  they  have  towards  God,  to  do  and  suffer 
His  will  cheerfully  in  ev^  thing,  being  content  that  He 
ehoose  their  condition  and  their  trials  for  them ;  only  dearoua 
to  be  assured,  that  He  hath  chosen  them  for  His  own,  and 
given  them  a  right  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
Rom.  viii.  SI ;  still  endeavouring  to  walk  in  that  way  which 
leads  to  it,  overlooking  this  moment,  and  all  things  in  it,  ac- 
counting it  a  very  indifferent  matter  what  is  their  outward 
state  here,  provided  they  may  be  happy  in  eternity.  Whether 
we  be  high  or  low  here,  bond  or  free,  it  imports  little,  seeing 
that  all  these  differences  will  be  so  quickly  at  an  end,  and 
there  shall  not  be  so  mudi  as  any  track  or  footstep  of  them  left. 
With  particular  men,  it  is  so  in  their  graves;  you  may  distin* 
guish  the  greater  from  the  less  by  their  tombs,  but  by  their 
dust  you  cannot :  and  with  the  whole  world  it  shall  be  so  in 
the  end.  All  monuments  and  palaces,  as  well  as  cottages, 
shall  be  made  fire,  as  our  Apostle  tells  us.  The  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heaty  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  works 
thereiny  shall  be  burnt  up.  S  Pet.  iii.  10. 
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